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PREFACE. 


In  sending  forth  this  volume  I  do  no  more  than  fulfil 
the  intention  I  expressed  in  the  Preface  to  Lappeu- 
berg's  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
King's  S  namely,  that,  in  the  event  of  that  work  finding 
a  favourable  reception,  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
translation  of  the  same  author's  History  of  England 

UNDER  THE  NORMAN  KiNGS,  OR,  TO  THE  ACCESSION   OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  Plantagenet.  That  work  having  now 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  repeatedly  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  commendation  by  those  capable  to  ap- 
preciate it,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  offering  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  That  I  have 
not  limited  my  labour  to  that  of  a  mere  translator,  will 
be  evident  to  every  one  who  shall  undertake  the  some- 
what tedious  task  of  comparing  it  with  the  German 
original ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
I  have,  as  far  as  my  means  admitted,  tested  Lappen- 
berg's  work  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  where  I  found 
his  text  abridged,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  to  be 
concise,  under  which  he  was  placed',  I  have  restored  it 
to  its  integrity ;  where  the  meaning  of  the  chronicler 

*  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  given  a  few  pages  of  additions  to  and 
corrections  of  the  text  and  notes  of  that  work. 

^  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Pref.  p.  xiii. 
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1  HE  early  history  of  the  Prankish  provinoe  which,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  bore  the  name  of  Normandy,  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  same  sources  as  those  which  constitute  the 
history  of  France  itself,  and  which,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Norman  principality,  are  still  necessary  to  illus- 
trate and  correct  the  exclusive  sources  of  the  provincial 
history.  As  essential  sources  of  Prankish  history,  having 
reference  to  Normandy  and  its  settlers,  we  will  here  name  only 
the  Annals  of  St.6ertin,  with  the  Continuations  of  Prudentius 
bishop  of  Troyes  (885 — SOI),  and  of  Hincmar  archbishop  of 
Rheims  (861 — 882),  and  the  Annals  of  St.  Vedast ;  from  which 
four  works  the  Cihronicon  de  Rebus  gestis  Normannonim  is 
compiled;  the  Annals  of  Xanten  (640 — 874);  and  the  Annals 
of  Regino  of  Priim,  to  the  year  906'.  Particularly  important 
are  the  works  of  Prodoard  (ob.  966).  More  abounding  in 
matter  for  our  purpose  than  his  Historia  EcclesiaB  Remensis  is 
his  Ghronicon ;  but  in  which  we  have  to  regret  a  large  chasm, 
from  the  year  877  t^>  917^.  Prom  the  period  when  Prod- 
oard closes,  the  Prankish  annals  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  Norman  history,  but,  like  Northern, 
English^  and  Plemish  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  historic  re- 
cords of  Brittany,  Le  Maine,  and  other  states  bordering  on 

1  All  in  Pertx,  Monumenla  Historiae  Germ.  i.  and  ii. 

2  Both  in  the  Recueil  dee  Historiens  de  la  France,  viiL 
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Normandy,  to  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  auxiliaries,  to  vriiidi 
we  must  occasionally  have  recourse. 

The  particular  sources  of  the  history  of  Normandy  require 
a  more  detailed  specification,  partly  because  some  of  them 
have  been  but  little  known  and  incorrectly  estimated ;  partly 
because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  instructive  also  for 
the  history  of  England  ;  although,  for  that  object,  they  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  slight.  I  hope  there- 
fore for  indulgence,  if  the  following  notices  should  to  some 
appear  superfluous. 

Dudo,  canon  and  dean  of  St.  Quentin,  must  have  stood 
early  in  connection  with  the  court  of  Rouen.  In  the  year  966, 
Adalbert  count  of  Vermandois,  sent  him,  at  that  time  a 
canon,  with  important  diplomatic  commissions  to  Richard  I., 
count  of  Normandy,  which  he  successfully  executed.  He  re- 
mained in  familiar  intercourse  with  count  Richard,  as  wdl  as 
with  his  younger  step-brother  Ralf,  count  of  Ivry.  Two 
years  before  his  death,  count  Richard  invited  Dudo  to  com- 
pose a  work  on  the  history  of  Nonnandyand  his  grandfather, 
Rolf.  After  Richard's  death,  his  son,  Richard  II,  renewed 
the  request,  and  count  Ralf,  by  his  oral  communicationa, 
supplied  him  with  matter  ^  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Adal- 
bero,  archbishop  of  Laon  (977 — 1080),  and  has  besides  me- 
trical dedications  to  the  count  Richard  II.,  his  brother, 
Robert  arehbishop  of  Rouen,  and  count  Ralf.  This  history, 
which  is  interrupted  by  many  graphic  embellishments,  and 
swelling  with  dialectic  and  other  kinds  of  enidition  in  vogue 

I  Dudonis  versus  ad  Comitem  Rodulfum,  hujus  opens  Tektorem : 
Cujus  quae  constant  libro  hoc  conscripta  rdatu, 
Digessi. . . . 
Wil.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  Epistola  ad  Willelmum  legem: — "e  Dudonis  pe« 
riti  viri  historia  collegi,  qui  quod  posteris  propaf^ndum  chart»  com- 
mendavit  a  Rudolfo  coniite,  primi  Richardi  fratre,  diligenter  exquisivit.*' 
On  the  death  of  Richard  I.  Dudo  says :  "  Hucusque  digesta  prout  a  Ro- 
dulfo  comite,  hujus  ducis  fratre,  magno  et  honesto  viro,  narrata  sunt 
roUegi." 
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at  the  time,  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  Normans  before  the  landing  of  Rolf,  particularly 
of  the  expedition  of  Hasting  to  Luna,  and  his  return  to 
Franoe.  The  events  of  which  Dudo  here  speaks,  without 
any  dates,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  confirmed  by  trust- 
worthy annals.  With  all  its  faults,  Dudo''s  work  does  not 
deserve  the  contempt  heaped  on  it  by  the  learned  Bene* 
dietines,  but  may  be  said  to  follow  traditions  credible  in  the 
main,  though  sometimes  incorrectly  transmitted,  and  adorned 
with  much  false  eloquence.  His  second  book  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  life  of  Bolf.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show,  that  a  true  interpretation  is  all  that  is  required  for 
Dndo's  justification  ^  In  the  outline  of  RoU^s  history,  in  the 
b^inning  of  this  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  right 
interpretation  of  some  points.  The  third  book  comprises 
the  Lives  of  the  counts  William  I.  and  Richard  I.  Dudo's 
work  is  printed  complete  only  in  the  collection  of  Du  Cheene. 

An  epitome  of  Dudo^s  work  was  made  by  William,  sur- 
named  Calculus,  a  monk  of  Jumieges,  in  four  books,  to  which 
he  adds,  m  three  books,  a  history  of  the  successors  of  Richard  I. 
down  to  the  battle  of  Senlac.  His  work  is  dedicated  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  first  edition  by  Camden  (An- 
^ica,  Normannica,  etc.)  contains  an  eighth  book,  continuing 
the  Anglo-Norman  history  to  1137.  The  work  of  William  of 
Jumieges  has  been  much  used.  Tlie  Roman  de  Rou  con- 
sists principally  of  a  free  translation  of  it  into  French  verse. 
Ordericus  Vitalis  has  also  largely  availed  himself  of  it.  Rad- 
ulAis  de  Diceto,  in  his  "  Abbreviationes  Chronicoruni,^  John 
Wallingford,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  the  Chroniquee 
de  St.  Denys,  have  likewise  taken  much  from  William  of 
Jumieges.     See  Bouquet,  x.  p.  308,  xi.  p.  398. 

The  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Bee,  who  composed  the  eighth 

<  A  case  in  poiot  is  the  probable  substitutioii  of  the  West  Saxon  king 
ifithelst4n,  for  Guthrftm  iEthelsC&n,  the  Danish  ruler  of  East  Anglia.  See 
England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  105^. 
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book  above-mentioned,  which  is  strictly  a  biography  of  king 
Henry  1.,  is,  without  doubt,  Robert  of  Thorigny,  in  11£8  a 
monk  of  Beo,  afterwards,  till  1154,  prior  thore,  and  lastly 
abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  whence  his  designation  of  Robert 
de  Monte.  He  died  in  1186.  To  the  chronicle  of  Sigebert 
of  Gemblours  he  added  similar  interpolations  and  appendices, 
to  the  year  1182,  in  which  he  mentions  his  history  of  Henvyl. 
appended  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  ^:  His 
additions  to  Sigebert  are,  for  the  most  part,  excerped  from 
the  chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  most  valuable  matter  has  been  extracted  by  Mat- 
thew Paris. 

The  Chronica  Normannise  ap.  du  Chesne,  Scriptt.  Norm,  is 
only  a  bad  and  somewhat  abridged  transcript  of  Robertas  ap- 
pendix to  Sigebert,  from  1139  to  1168. 

The  Encomium  Eromse,  daughter  of  count  Richard  I..,  and 
wife  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  i¥^thelred  II.,  and  of  Cnut  th^ 
Great,  the  work  of  an  anonymous  but  contemporary  author, 
needs  only  a  short  notice.  That  the  writer  lived  in  the  time 
of  Cnut,  and  was  probably  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ber- 
tin  at  St.  OmerX  h®  informs  us  himself^.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Encomium  is  that  in  Du  Chesne's  collection.  It  after- 
wards appeared,  with  excellent  annotations,  in  the  52nd  vo- 
lume of  Langebek^'s  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum,1773  ;  and 
a  third  time,  with  annotations  by  Baron  Maseres,  at  London, 
inl783,  4to3. 

^  Hifitoria,  qiiam  de  ipso  rege  novHer  defiincto  edidi,  et  gestis  ducum 
NonnanniiB  adjeci.  Prolog.  AppendiciB  ad  Sigebertum,  coll.  ibid.  a.  1135. 
Cf.  also  Recueil  dea  HistorieDs  de  la  France,  xiii.  Pnef.  No.  xvi. 

3  Page  173 ;  edit.  Maserea,  p.  24. 

^  In  the  aame  volume,  edited  with  elaborate  and  valuable  notes  by  the 
venerable  and  learned  Cursitor  Baron,  are  contained  portions  of  William 
of  Poitiers,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  otber  interesting  original  matter  relative 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  title  is  '  Historiae  Anglicane  circa  tempus 
conquestua  Angliie  a  Gulielmo  Notho,  Normanoorum  Duce,  Selecta  Monu- 
menta,  ezcerpta  ex  magno  volumine,  cui  titulus  est  'Hiatorie  Normanno- 
rum  Scriptores  antiqui,'  etc.  cum  notia  plurimis,  Anglico  sermone,  ad 
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The  work  of  Williain  of  Poitiers,  archdeacon  of  Lisieax, 
chaplain  to  WiDiam  the  Conqueror,  is  instmctive  both  for 
the  history  of  the  Normans,  and  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  If  in  Dudo^s  bombastic  prose  inter- 
mingled with  verse  we  recognise  traces  of  old  German  and 
Scandinavian  composition,  as  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
later  in  Saxo  Orammaticus  and  Snorri,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  William  of  Poitiers*  attachment  to  the  Roman  classics, 
particularly  Sallust,  a  new  source  of  the  degeneracy  of  his- 
toric narrative,  in  which,  '*  after  the  practice  of  eminent 
Bomans,"  numerous  imaginary  speeches  are  interspersed  by 
(he  author,  and  half  the  truth  is  sacrificed  to  sparkling  anti- 
theses and  other  pompous  rhetorical  corruptions.  Robert  de 
Monte  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  William  of  Poitiers*, 
and  Orderic  has  so  largely  drawn  from  it,  that  the  chasm 
between  the  years  1067  and  1070,  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
script of  this  writer,  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  supplied 
firom  the  third  book  of  Orderic.  William  of  Malmesbury  also 
follows  this  work  in  the  third  book  of  his  Gtesta  Regum,  and 
some  passages  from  him  have  been  turned  into  French  verse 
by  BenoSt  de  S'®  More.  William  of  Jumieges  appears  also  to 
have  made  use  of  him^. 

A  narrative  poem  on  the  battle  of  Hastings  (De  Bello 
Hastingensi),  in  8S5  hexameters  and  pentameters,  greatly  to 
the  praise  of  the  Conqueror,  was  composed  by  Wido,  or  Guido, 
bishop  of  Amiens  (ob.  1075) '\  and  dedicated  to  archbishop 
Lanfranc.  This  long-lost  poem  was  some  years  ago  recovered 
by  Dr.  Pertz  at  Brussels.     From  the  first  two  lines, 

"  Qnem  probitas  celebrat,  laplentia  munit  et  ornat, 
Erigit  et  decerat,  L W aalutat," 


ilhntnndnm  teztum  conscriptiB,  a  Franciico  Magereg,  Anglo,  Cuiiie 
Scaccarii  Regis  Magnse  Britannue  in  Anglia  Barone  qainto.  London, 
1807."  small  4to.— T. 

>  Ord.  Vitalis,  pp.  503, 521.     Wil.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  44. 

3  Compare  Wil.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  with  Guil.  Pictav.  pp.  178,  212. 

'  Chron.  Centulense  S.  Richarii  a]i.  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  ii.  Bouquet,  zt. 
p.  135,  zii.  p.  272. 
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it  had  been  concluded  that  Lanfranc  was  the  author,  and  that 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  king  William  ;  but  the  words  both 
of  Robert  de  Monte  and  Orderic,  with  reference  to  the  poem 
of  Guide  of  Amiens  *,  have  led  me  to  the  foregoing  conclusion. 
OrderiOy  sumamed  Vitalis,  son  of  Odelerius '^  born  in  1075 
at  Attingesham  on  the  Severn,  or  its  tributary  stream  now 
called  the  Tern,  lived  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult 
en  Ouche  (Utioum)  in  Normandy.  Under  the  title  of  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,  he  has  composed,  in  thirteen  books,  an 
historical  work  treating  chiefly  of  the  acts  of  the  Normans 
subsequent  to  their  settlement  in  France,  not  only  in  France 
and  England^  but  also  in  Italy  and  Palestine.  Orderic  was 
prompted  to  this  comprehensive  theme— which  proves  his 
deep-felt  interest  in  those  countries — by  the  ciroumstanoe 
that  Normandy,  where  he  had  dwelt  from  his  tenth  year,  was 
become  his  second  native  country  3;  while  his  whole  life  bound 
him  to  the  Church  and  its  affairs,  from  his  fifth  year,  in  which 
he  was  consecrated  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  to  the  service  of  Grod.  For  his  Anglo-Saxon 
countrymen,  with  whose  language,  till  his  transfer  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  alone  acquainted,  he  ever  entertained  a  true- 
heartedness,  which  frequently  manifests  itself.  He  continued 
his  work  to  1141,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
which  for  the  history  of  his  time,  both  from  the  extent  of  his 
ken,  and  his  exertions  to  obtain  accurate,  particularly  genea- 
logical, information,  is  a  highly  important  source  of  historic 
knowledge  for  posterity.  Also  for  the  ancient  historj'  of 
Normandy,  and  of  individual  monasteries  in  that  duchy,  his 
work  abounds  in  information,  and  deserves  a  stricter  examina* 

>  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  44.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  504.  Comp.  also  p.  122  of 
this  volume. 

s  His  father  was  from  Orl6ms,  and  a  vassal  of  Robert  earl  of  Shrsws- 
bury:  "vir  ingenio  et  facundia  et  litterarum  eraditione  pnepoUens;  amator 
aeqmtatis  fervidus,  utilisque  comitis  (Rogerii  Scrobesburiensia)  erat  auri- 
ci^arius."  After  1094  he  became  a  monk,  and  died  seven  years  later.  See 
Orderic.  pp.  579 — 681. 

s  See  Introd.  to  book  V.  and  the  end  of  his  work. 
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tion  than  it  has  hitherto  undergone,  which  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  arising  from  Orderio's  careless  arrangement  of 
his  matter,  appears  the  more  necessary. 

Orderio  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
contiuns  books  I.  and  II.;  the  second,  books  III.  and  VL;  the 
third,  the  remaining  seven  books.  He  named  it  Historia 
Ecclesiasticay  because,  according  to  his  own  words  in  the 
Prologus,  he  wished  to  confine  it  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  but  of  which  object  he  not  unfrequently  loses  sight.  It 
was  written  during  no  fewer  than  four  lives.  When  it  was  be- 
gun, Roger  was  living,  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Evroult  since 
1091,  by  whose  encouragement  Orderic  was  induced  to  under- 
take his  praiseworthy  task.  Boger  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  in  1125,  and  died  three  years  after.  To  Guarin,  his 
successor,  Orderic  dedicates  his  History.  When  finishing  the 
last  book,  Guarin  had  already  been  succeeded,  in  11S7,  by 
Richard  of  Leicester,  who  in  1140  was  followed  by  abbot 
Ranulf^ 

Orderic''s  work  appears  to  have  been  but  little  known  in 
the  middle  age.  It  has  been  excerped  by  an  anonymous 
author,  in  a  tract  published  by  Camden,  in  his  Anglica  Nor- 
mannica,  etc.  (pp.  29 — 35),  from  an  ancient  manuscript  be- 
longing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  under  the  title 
De  WiUielmo  Conquestore  Fragmentum,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fragment  of  Orderic  (lib.  vii.  pp.  646,  647,  and 
656 — 663)  on  the  death  and  burial  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
used  by  Wace  and  Benoit  de  S^  More ;  also  by  the  author 
of  a  Yita  S.  Waltheofi,  Comitis  Northamptoniensis  et  Hun- 
tingdoniensis,  who  transcribes  whole  passages  verbatim  from 
Orderic  (lib.  iv.  pp.  534^;.),  as  well  as  from  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester and  William  of  Malmesbury. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  of  Master  Wace,  or  Gasse,  a  native  of 
Jersey,  and  canon  of  Bayeux  (ob.  1184),  is  in  the  first  half 
a  free  metrical  version  of  William  of  Jumieges :  it  abounds, 

1  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  873  #9.,  910,  921. 

c 
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however,  ia  traditions  and  narraiiveB  of  its  own.  At  vv.  2108 
sqq.^  Master  Wace  cites  the  historic  ballads  of  the  ^^  jugleors,*" 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  childhood. 

A  paraphrase  of  the  Roman  de  Ron  in  French  prose  is 
contained  in  the  Chroniques  de  Normandie  of  the  18th  oen- 
tury,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Recueil  des  Histo- 
riens  de  la  Franco  (xi.  pp.  SSO  sq.^  xii.  p.  220  jy.). 

Of  the  English  chroniclers,  Bromton  has  made  considerable 
use  of  Wace. 

The  history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  in  about  48,000 
French  riming  verses,  composed  by  Master  BenoSt  de  S<^ 
More,  reaching  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.. 
has  been  printed  from  the  only  known  manuscript,  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Ouisot. 


Florence  of  Worcester.  To  the  foregoing  notice  of  this 
chronicler',  it  may  here  be  added  that,  from  his  death  in 
1118,  his  work  is  continued  to  1141  by  an  anonymous  author, 
most  probably  John,  a  monk  of  Worcester*^. 

Eadmer,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  a  Benedictine  of  Canterbury, 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  archbishop  Anselm,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome,  Lyons,  etc.,  wrote  a  history  (chiefly  ec- 
clesiastical) from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1122,  in  which 
he  treats  largely  of  the  dissensions  between  his  patron,  An- 
selm, and  the  kings,  William  Rufiis  and  Henry  I.^  f^mer 
was  also  elected  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  resigned  it  on 

1  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  i.  literary  Introduction » 
p.  xlvii. 

'  This  name  we  obtain  from  Ordericus  Vitalia  p.  604,  (edit.  Maaeres, 
p.  190),  who  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the  author  continued  by  John, 
believing  him  to  be  Marianua  Scotua.  [The  edition  of  Florence  publiahed 
by  the  English  Hiatorical  Society  haa  a  further  continuation  to  the  year 
1295,  by  John  de  Taxter  and  another  monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund'a. — ^T.] 

'  "  In  quo,"  aa  John  Bale  elegantly  informs  us,  "  plenia  bnccis  bestisp 
Romanie  tbetur  partes."— T. 
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refusing  coDfleoration  except  by  the  arohbkhop  of  Canterbury. 
Eadmer's  history  has  been  edited  by  John  Selden^ 

To  the  notice  of  Williani,  a  monk  and  librarian  of  Malmes- 
bury  abbey^  already  given  ^,  may  be  here  added,  that  his 
Gesta  Begum  Anglorum,  bringing  the  history  down  to  115H), 
is  succeeded  by  his  Historia  Novella,  which  coodudes  with 
the  year  1142,  and,  like  his  Gresta,  is  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I. 

The  Magnus  Botulus  Scaccarii  sive  Pipae  is  also  a  source 
of  history  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  date  of 
this  important  roll,  which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  is  justly  fixed  by  its  editor,  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  under  the  year  1131,  or  thirty^first  of  Henry  I. 

For  the  history  of  Stephen,  the  most  abundaat  sourse  of 
information  is  the  Ctesta  Stephani,  the  work  of  an  eoslesiastic, 
apparently  a  foreigner,  warmly,  though  not  blindly,  attached 
to  that  prince.  This  interesting  and  vahiaUe  biograpkieal 
monograph  has  reached  us  only  in  one  known  and  imperfect 
manuscript.  It  is  printed  in  Du  Ghesne's  collection,  and 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  by  the  English  Historical 
Society^. 

The  first  five  years  of  Stephens's  reign  (1185 — 1139)  are 
treated  of  in  the  short  tract  of  Richard,  prior  of  the  Augus- 
tines  at  Hexham.     It  is  printed  in  Twysden's  collection^. 

John,  prior  of  Hexham,  continued  the  chronicle  of  Simeon 

1  Eadmeri  Monachi  Cantuarienns  Historia  Novomm,  live  sui  Sieculi, 
libri  vi.  Londtoi  1622,  folio.  To  this  edition  a  valuable  body  of  notes  is 
subjoined  by  tbe  learaed  editor,  under  the  title:  Johannis  Seldeni  ad  Ead- 
roemm  et  Notse  et  Spicilegium. — ^T. 

3  See  Enj^land  under  the  A.  S.  Kings  i.  Lit.  Introd.  p.  liii. 

^  Gesta  Stephani,  Regis  Anglomm  et  Dacis  Normannonun,  incerto 
Auctore,  sed  Contemporaneo,  olim,  ex  vetere  codice  M.S.  Episcopatiis 
Laudnoensis  ab  Andrea  Duchesne  edita,  denuo  recensuit,  notisque  illu- 
rtravit,  Ricardns  Clarke  Sewel,  D.C.L.  Collegii  Beatae  MagdalenR  apud 
Ozoniam  Sodas.  Londini :  Sumptibus  Sodetatts. 

^  Historia  Fise  Memorise  Ricardi  Prions  Hagustaldensis  Ecclesiie,  de 
gestis  Regis  Stephani,  et  de  Bello  Standardii. 
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of  Durham  from  the  year  1130  to  1156.  In  this  continuation 
the  dates  after  1140  are  erroneously  increased  by  1.  This  is, 
however,  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  error  of  a  copyist,  who 
has  interpolated,  after  1140  and  under  1141^  an  account  of 
the  council  of  Bheims,  held  in  1119,  and  then,  instead  of 
1141,  has  continued  with  1142,  and  so  on.  This  is  in  Twys- 
den's  collection. 

Gervase,  a  Benedictine  of  Canterbury,  compiled,  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  ISth  century,  a  chronicle  from  the  year  1122 
to  1199,  the  portion  of  which  that  here  concerns  us  is  made 
up  from  the  chronicles  of  John  of  Hexham  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  also  from  some  special  acts  of  the  Church 
of  Canterbury.     It  is  in  Twysden's  collection. 

The  chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  concludes,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  with  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1154. 
It  is  dedicated  to  one  of  the  prelates  so  misused  by  Stephen, 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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X  HE  battle  of  Senlac,  or  of  HastiiigSy  aa  the  Normans  prefer 
naming  it,  after  the  brightest  scene  in  their  historic  remi- 
niscences, had  introduced  new  men  and  new  masters  into 
England.  Normandy  was  now  an  English  province,  but  a 
province  of  incalculable  importance,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  states  of  the 
Continent,  of  vast  influence.  The  Normans  did  not  totally 
extinguish  the  nationality  of  the  Saxons,  but*  grafted  on  it  a 
scion,  which  modified  it  as  much  as  was  possible  without 
annihilating  it ;  and  thus  brought  to  England'*s  future  their 
adventurous,  domineering  sons,  their  wars,  their  military 
constitutions,  their  court  poets,  their  legal  language,  their 
dissoluteness,  their  fashions,  in  short,  all  which  at  all  times 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  distinguishes  a  ruling  caste. 

In  the  *^  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,*^ 
it  was  necessary  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  Normandy 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  illustration  of  the  earlier  history  of 
England ;  but  it  is  now  indispensable  to  present  to  the  reader 
an  historic  view  of  that  country,  as  a  chief,  and  even  yet  not 
wholly  extinct,  element  of  English  history  during  the  middle 
age. 

5^  B 
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The  great  public  importance  of  the  line  of  coast  where  the 
ContinCDt  ties  most  contiguous  to  the  British  lelea,  haa  cast 
into  oomp&rative  obscurity  the  less  favourably  sitnsted  coast 
lauds,  so  that  aocouats  of  that  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  "  Pro- 
vinda  Lugdouensis  Seounda,"  where,  between  the  Sonune 
and  St.  Miohad'a  Hay,  the  British  Channel  is  broken  smid 
innumerable  rocks,  have,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  what  concerns 
the  ports  and  points  of  trandt,  at  all  times,  been  bat  few, 
and  those  seldom  of  any  great  general  luterest.  To  the 
oldest  known  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  and  tbehr  several 
localities,  in  the  times  oTQesar  and  those  immediately  follow- 
ing, the  Lexovii,  the  Rothomagi,  tlie  Eburovici,  the  Abrin- 
oati,  the  Boiocenses,  the  Vidncassi,  the  Sesuvii,  the  towns  of 
Lisieuz(NoTi<»nagns  Lexoriorum),  Room,  Evreux,  ATranches, 
Bayeax,  Vieux*  (not  far  from  Ooen),  and  S6eE,  bear  witness. 
Theatres,  baths,  and  other  edifiees  of  the  Romans  are  also 
still  to  be  traced  in  Liilebonne  (Julia  Bona)  and  Coutanoes 
(Cooetantia  Castra).  Their  druidism  and  common  CdUo 
origin  maintained  between  these  people  and  the  British  a 
eonneotion,  which  only  the  introduction  of  tfa*  Roman  lui- 
guage  and  theology  slowly  tended  to  weaken.  A  settlement, 
however,  of  Roman  allies,  of  that  race  of  North  Saxons  that 
had  given  name  (Littus  Saxonicum'')  to  the  coast  about  Ba- 
yeux,  o(»itributed  to  accelerate  their  separation.  It  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  when  this  defensive  establishment, 
which  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century  was  foood 
necessary  for  the  protection  at  those  coasts  against  the  jhm- 
dering  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  originating  in  ao  experiment 
(fortunate  at  first)  of  the  Romans,  to  combat  an  Miemy 
through  hiniself,  by  founding  the  military  colony  of  the  L«eti, 
grew  ftnn.\\y  Into  a  Germanic  buid.  To  what  extent  the 
wanderings   and   expediticms    of   the   Saxons    and   kindred 

'  For  inscriptioni  found  there  see  the  Abbe  Lebeuf  in  UiBtoire  de 
rArad^inic  Rnyjie  det  Inscnptioni  et  Belles  I<ettres,  t.  xxi.  pp.  4Bg  «q. 
>  8w  Enifland  under  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Kingi,  i.  p.  44. 
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iMitionB  to  Britain  inereased  the  nomber  of  iettlera  on  the 
Qailio  eoast  by  new  accemons  of  their  oonntrymenS  whether 
they  carried  witii  them  many  of  the  eariier  settlers,  how  these 
strangers  maintained  and  conducted  themselves,  are  questions 
that  must  remain  unanswered,  owing  to  the  dark  oblivion  in 
which  those  events  are  envdoped.  But  that  they  did  main- 
tain themsdves  and  held  themselves  apart,  with  respect  both 
to  their  language  and  nationality,  is  proved  by  the  accounts 
of  the  oxdi  century,  of  how  the  Bretons  burned  to  quench 
their  Cdtic  hatred  in  Saxon  blood  (a.  578) ;  how  bishop 
Felix  of  Nantes  made  the  conversion  of  their  stony  hearts 
his  daily  occupation,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  at  the  close 
of  his  life.  Even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a  small  district 
in  those  parts  named  the  Linpua  Saaonica^  as  other  districts 
were  distinguished  as  the  Lan^ue  d*oe  and  the  Langue  d'auU'K 
The  Normandy  of  after  times  united  itself  but  slowly  with  the 
Prankish  realm,  though  it  acknowledged,  but  on  a  very  in- 
dependent footing,  Gfaildebert  I.  of  Paris  (511-^8),  and 
later,  after  the  death  of  Charibert  (567),  Chilperic  I.  of  Sois- 
sons  and  his  successors,  the  kings  of  Neustria.  Avranches, 
like  the  Saxon  Bayeux,  appears,  with  its  territory,  to  have 
kmg  enjoyed  a  distinguished  independence.  The  slight  con- 
section  of  these  countries  with  the  royal  court  is  apparent 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  accounts  of  them  that  have  been 
preserved  by  historians,  and  which  are  Unrited  to  notices  re- 
lative to  the  archbishops  of  Bouen,  the  bishops  of  Bayeux, 
Evreox,  Lisieux,  Coutances,  Avranches  and  S^z,  also  of  some 

>  Thsl  freqasntly  not  a  few  Anginal  and  Frisian  fomilies  peaceaUy 
passed  over  to  the  Franks,  we  learn  from  Procopiua,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.  Comp. 
England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  i.  p.  115. 

2  Gapit.  Caioli  Calvi  in  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  i.  p.  426.  Others  read 
(kUngua.  Is  this  the  same  word,  or  may  it  denote  the  country  of  the 
Saxon  EtheKng  ?  Comp.,  with  reference  to  this  district,  Lebeuf  at  sup. 
p.  507  f.  In  the  year  843,  Otlingua  Saxonica  is  called  only  a  pagettus. 
See  document  ap.  Bouquet,  viit.  p.  446. 

b2 
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monasterieB,  as  Jumieges,  St.  Wandrille  (648).  Fecamp*  St. 
Peter's  at  Ouche  (Uticom) ;  and  lator,  St.  Eyreuil,  Le  Bee, 
St.  Vedast  and  others. 

The  districts  (pagi),  into  which  this  territory  was  divided, 
are  easHy  to  be  recognised  in  the  departments  which  Charies 
the  Bald  assigned  to  his  mistiy  according  to  the  capitulary  of 
the  year  858  ^  in  the  seventh  of  which  is  found  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  later  Normandy.  In  this  were  comprised : 
the  Aprincatum  (Avranches),  Gonstantinum  (the  Gotentin 
round  about  Goutances),  Bagisinum  (Bayeux),  Gorilisum, 
Odingua  Saxonica,  Harduini,  Oxinicnm  (L'Hiesmois)  Usui- 
num  (Lienvin,  the  nei^bourhood  of  Lisieux.  In  the  sixth  de- 
partment we  find  together  with  Vimeu,  Ponthieu,  and  Amiens, 
appertaining  hereto,  Botinense  (Bouen),  which  also  comprised 
the  smaller  Galcensis  pagus  (Oaux^),  and  Tellau  (Talleu,  Tal- 
vois,  on  the  river  Yeres  in  Nomumdy).  To  the  missi  of  the 
eighth  department,  comprising  Le  Mans,  Anjou,  and  Tours, 
Sagisus  {S6ez)  and  Corbonisus  (Le  Gorbonnois,  between  Tours 
and  S^z)  were  assigned.  From  the  south-eastern,  or  ninth 
department,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  pagus 
Ebroicensii^  (Evreux)  fell  to  the  share  of  Normandy.  Over 
most  of  these  departments  special  counts  were  appointed; 
and,  in  the  ninth  century,  over  Rou^i^,  Bayeux,  Coutancesi, 
Avranches,  and  Hiesmes. 

Bouen  on  the  Seine  had,  through  its  commerce,  been  always 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and,  consequently,  at  an 
early  period  became  an  object  for  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  the  Northmen,  which,  although,  for  many  years  past, 
oftenest  directed  to  the  British  Isles,  were,  nevertheless,  more 
frequently  turned  towards  Ghiul  than  we  find  mentioned  by 

1  Older  meDtion  of  many  of  these  pagi  occurs  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum^ 
Fontanellenaium,  in  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  t.  ii. 

s  Dudo,  p.llO. 

'  Radulphus,  comes  Rothomagensis  under  Dagobert  I.  (ob.  638).  Gesta 
Abb.  Fontanel!,  c.  1. 
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the  ohroniders ' .  Wheo  the  bloody  stniggiea  of  the  sons  of 
Lewis  the  Pious  had  irresistibly  drawn  the  flower  of  France 
and  her  braven^  nobles  to  the  battle  field  of  Fontenay,  the 
Northman  Osker  (Asker),  with  his  band  of  barbarians,  ap- 
peared before  Bouen  (May  12th  841),  which  they  plundered 
and  burnt ;  slew  the  bishop,  and  took  possession  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Ouen,  whose  relics  were  oonveyed  to  Cond^,  a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  other  relics  were 
carried  into  Lorraine.  On  the  16th  May  they  evacuated 
Bouen,  but  on  their  return  to  the  coast,  destroyed  or  laid 
under  contribution  the  towns  and  monasteries  along  the 
Seine.  On  the  24th  they  burnt  the  abbey  of  Jumieges, 
founded  by  St.  Philibert,  in  the  seventh  century,  on  a  penin- 
sola  in  the  Seine,  and  inhabited  by  a  num^t>us  body  of  monks 
and  laymen.  Having  secretly  buried  a  portion  of  their  trea- 
sures, the  monks  fled  with  the  rest,  together  with  their  relics. 
For  thirty  years  this  once  flourishing  abbey  lay  in  ruins'. 
The  Northmen  had  destined  the  same  fate  for  the  abbey  of 
Fontenelle ;  but  it  redeemed  itself  for  six  pounds,  but  whether 
of  gold  or  silver  is  uncertain.  The  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  paid  twenty-six  pounds  for  the  redemption  of  sixty- 
eight  captives.  On  the  last  day  of  May  the  pirates  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  sea^.  Four  years  later  the  compa- 
nions of  Osker  under  Bagnar  ventured  to  advance  on  Paris ; 
and  in  the  year  851,  he  himself  appeared,  probably  in  the 
plundering  expedition  of  Godefrid  the  Dane  on  the  Seine, 
again  at  Bouen  ^.   From  that  time  the  towns  and  monasteries 

1  £.  g.  the  Danes  under  Cocbilaicos  (the  king  Hygelac  of  Beowulf) 
abcmt  the  year  515.    See  Gr^or.  Turon.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

3  Wil.  Gemmet.  I.  c.6.  ann.  851.  Chron.  Fontanel!,  cited  by  Depping. 
I  nse  Prof.  Petersen's  Danish  translation  of  Depping  (Histoire  des  Expe- 
ditions Maritimes  des  Normands^  etc.),  which  has  many  corrections  of, 
and  some  additions  to,  the  original,  by  the  translator,  an  eminent  and 
well-known  Northern  scholar. — ^T. 

3  Annales  Bertiniani  cited  by  Depping. 

*  Hoscheri  and  Hoseri.  Fragm.  Chron.  Font.  aa.  841  and  851.   Annal. 
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on  the  Seine  and  in  the  neighbouring  ooontry  were  exposed, 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  France,  to  the  inoeasantly  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Northmen.  Whether  that  Hasting,  wh<»n 
Dudo,  dean  of  St.  Quentin,  the  chief  source  of  the  Normao 
chronicles,  places  at  their  head,  was  ever  in  Normandy,  is 
by  no  means  certain  ;  according  to  the  most  tmstwinrthy 
chronicles  we  find  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ^  afterwards 
on  the  Somme  at  Argove^,  below  Ami^is,  a  few  miles  from 
St.  Quentin.  To  the  terror  of  the  monks  at  this  dreaded 
proximity  the  impressions  may  derive  their  origin,  which 
have  accumulated  on  Hasting  the  deeds  of  many  of  his  com- 
rades, and  from  traditions  and  songs  have  caused  to  be 
sought  out  all  that  could  add  to  his  renown  3. 

But  the  most  formidable  ally  of  the  Northmen  was  to  be 
found  in  the  weakness  of  the  Christian  kings  themselves,  who 
were  not  only  ever  ready  to  buy  the  absence  of  thoae  pirates, 
but  even  submitted  to  grant  them  permanent  settlements  in 
their  kingdoms.  Lewis  the  Pious  had  set  the  pernicious 
example,  when  he  ceded  to  the  Danes,  E^lak-Harald^  and 
Borik,  Dorstadt^  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Kennemerland.     His 

XanteuB.  a.  845.  Pftident.  Trecens.  aa.  841,  845,  851.  Rudolf.  Fukkna. 
a.  850. 

1  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  882.     Hincmar  Remens.  a.  882. 

2  AnnaL  Vedast.  aa.  890,  891.  Comp.  also  England  under  the  A.  S. 
Kinga,  ii.  pp.  74--80,  35. 

3  That  historic  ballads  on  the  Northmen  existed  in  his  time  is  confirmed 
by  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  11.  2108  tqq. 

[A  jugl^rs  01  en  m'efianoe  chanter 
Ke  WiUame  jadis  fist  Osmont  essorber, 

Et  al  Conte  Rioof  li  done  oils  crerer ; 

♦  ♦  « 

Ne  sai  noient  de  ^,  n'en  poia  noient  trover ; 
«  «  « 

On  which  M.  Ploquet  remaiks :  "  Ce  passage  corieux  nous  apprend  que, 
du  temps  de  Wace,  les  jongleurs  chantaient  des  Episodes  de  notrs  histmre 
de  Normandie,  et  qu'ils  y  melaient  souvent  des  fables." — ^T.] 

*  He  was  a  petty  king  of  South  Jutland,  or  Sleswig. — ^T. 

&  The  present  Wyk  te  Duerstede.— T. 
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aon,  Lothair,  attempted  to  remove  Borik  from  this  fief,  who 
foond  an  asylum  with  Lewis  the  German^  who  permitted  him 
to  dweD  in  Hdstein  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  r^ained  possession  of  Dorstadt'.  His  nephew 
or  cousin,  Gh>defrid,  also  succeeded,  in  the  year  850,  in  ex- 
torting a  portion  of  land  from  Charles  the  Bald'^,  the  locality 
of  which  is  unknown.  Either  he^  or  a  successor  of  the  same 
name  at  Dorstadt,  in  the  year  88S,  received,  together  with 
that  fief,  the  hand  of  Oisde,  a  natural  daughter  of  Lothair 
the  Second  3.  Many  Northmen,  whose  names  are  unknown 
to  us,  received  fiefs,  only  by  assuming  the  outward  semblance 
of  being  Christians.  As  early  as  the  year  858,  Charles  the 
Bald  speaks  of  such  grants  to  the  Northmen^,  but  <^  which 
the  conditions  of  feudal  fidelity  and  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Danish  pirates  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Without 
doubt  the  formidable  Weland  also  recrived  a  fief,  when,  in  the 
year  80S£,  he  submitted  to  be  baptized,  in  like  manner  with 
Hasting,  who,  we  are  informed,  received  the  county  of 
Chartres^ 

ROLF,  OR  ROBERT  1. 

The  17th  November  in  the  year  876^  ie  named  as  the  day 
on  which  Rolf  (Hrolfr),  or  (as  he  is  usually  called  after  the 
Latin  chroniclers)  Bollo^,  first  landed  in  the  territory  subso- 

I  Rudolf.  Fold.  a.  850.    Prudent.  TVeoens.  eod.  a. 
3  Rudolf.  Fold.  eod.  a. 

*  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  882.    Annal.  Fuld.  a.  885. 
^  CapituL  a.  853.  April,  ap.  Peris,  p.  418. 

^  Hooard,  Traits  anr  lea  Coat.  Anglo-Nonn.  part  i.  Pref. 

*  Thia  date  is  given  both  by  Florence  and  Ordericua  Vitalia,  (p.  3d8). 
That  the  Normaoa  arrived  at  the  Seine  in  thia  year,  ia  oonilrnied  by  the 
Annalea  Vedaatini. 

^  [According  to  Snorri  (Heimakringla,  c  34.)  Rolf  was  a  son  of  Rogn- 
vald,  jarl  of  Mori  in  Norway.  He  ia  described  as  being  of  so  large  a 
stature  that  no  horse  could  bear  him,  and  be  was  compelled  to  go  on  foot, 
hence  his  appellation  of  Hr61fr  gavngr,  or  Hrolf  the  ganger  or  walker. 
For  his  plunderings  (strandhug)  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  he  was  expelled 
from  that  kingdom  by  king  Harald  Hirfagri. — ^T.]     William  of  M abnes- 
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quently  known  aa  Normandy.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
pirates,  and  had  previoualy  paaeed  some  time  in  Engiand^ 
had  there  formed  an  alliance  with  Outhorm-  or  OuthrAm- 
^thelstan,  and  subsequently  attacked  the  isle  of  Walcheren 
and  invaded  Hainant  Dudo's  account  of  Rolf's  deeds  is 
founded  on  historic  facts  interwoven  with  fictions,  but  which 
it  is  possiUe  to  ducidate  by  the  abstraction  of  some  mistakes 
in  the  chronology.  The  archbishop  of  Bouen,  Franco,  is 
said  by  Dndo  to  have  received  from  Bcdf  the  promise  not  to 
lay  waste  the  nei^bouring  country.  This  improbable  story 
contradictB  itself,  as  that  archbishop  was  not  raised  to  the 
dignity  till  afterwards ;  so  that  we  must  either  regard  Dudo's 
narrative  here  as  very  doubtfiil,  or,  to  save  his  credit,  suppose 
the  Bolf  of  the  year  876  a  different  person  from  him  who 
appears  on  the  scene  more  prominently  twenty  years  latere 
Kolf,  it  is  said,  soon  returned  to  England  ^  and  was  probably 
in  the  succeeding  years  among  the  Northmen  that  committed 
such  dreadful  ravages  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sonmie. 
It  is  also  probable  that  he  was  in  the  fleet  of  Northmen  who 
crossed  the  Channel  (878,  879),  wintered  at  Fulham,  and  in 
the  latter  of  these  years  proceeded  to  Walcheren,  and  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Ohent^  ;  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Frank- 
ish  territory^,  wintered  in  Courtray  and  plundered  Gambrai ; 
in  881  were  defeated  by  Lewis  III.  at  Vimeu,  and  in  88S 

bury  (and  from  him  Alberic)  says  of  him,  *^de  noUU,  sed  per  vetostattm 
obsoleta  proaapia  Noricorum  editos."  Dado  (p.  70)  caUa  him  the  mm  of 
a  downright  free  man,  who  for  no  feudal  obtigation  would  plaoe  his  hands 
between  those  of  another.  And  (p.  82)  "  BoUo  snperbo  regum  dncmnqoe 
sanguine  natos." 

I  A  bishop  Franco  of  Liege  (852-901),  may  have  g^ven  occasion  to  the 
confusion  of  the  names,  Annal.  Lobiens.  et  Vedast. 

>  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  iL  p.  61. 

s  Asser,  Vita  iElfredi.  Saxon  Chron«  aa.  879,  880.  AnnaL  VedasL  a. 
879.  This  last  differs  from  the  preceding  by  a  year.  Hincmar  Remens. 
agrees  with  the  former.  Comp.  EngL  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  56. 
Aunal.  Gandenses. 

^  Asser.    Sax.  Chron.  a.  881.    Annal.  Vedast.  a.  880. 
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passed  the  winter  at  the  abbey  of  Cond^  on  the  Seheldt,  00 
the  sottiherD  frontier  of  Hainaat^  Proceeding  northwards 
from  Walchermi,  Bolf  had  Badbod  to  overeome  at  Aefaneie^ 
then,  turning  soothwards  by  Gond^^  to  encounter  and  defeat 
Bagnar,  sumamed  Longneck,  count  of  Hasbach  and  Hainant. 

Lewis  III.  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  prevailed  on 
Hasting  to  abstain  from  rapine  and  enjoy  a  peaceful  invest!- 
tore  3,  consisting,  we  are  informed,  in  the  county  of  CShartres. 
King  Carioman  also,  proceeding  in  the  course  already  adopted 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  entered,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Dane  Sigfred,  into  a  negotiation  with  the  enemy  at  Amiens, 
where,  in  the  year  883,  they  had  passed  the  winter,  and  who, 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
mlver^  engaged  to  remain  tranquil  till  October* ;  nevertheless, 
on  the  ^th  July  in  the  year  following,  an  army  of  Northmen 
appeared  at  Bouen^,  who  there  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  up  the  Seine  to  Pont  de  I'Arche.  These  met  with 
the  French  posted  on  the  Eure,  who  wei;p  defeated  by  them 
with  the  loss  of  Begnald,  duke  of  Maine. 

The  celebrated  siege  of  Paris  was  now  undertaken  by  the 
Northmen,  at  which  no  Prankish  chronicler,  but  Dudo  alone, 

'  The  mentloii  of  Walcberen  is  from  Dudo  (p.  74) ;  Cond^  is  also 
named  by  Dado  (p.  74).  AnnaL  Yedast,  Asser,  Sax.  Chron.  I  depart 
from  the  UBoa]  chronology,  and  even  from  Dudo,  who  places  the  ezpedi* 
tkm  to  Walcheren  and  Cond^  before  876 ;  though  the  accordance  of  so 
many  accounts  must  justify  my  statement. 

s  Fluviufl  Aelmere,  in  Dudo  (p.  74) ;  stagnum  Aelmere ;  Vita  S.  Boni- 
fiuii,  oc.  11.  12.  fretum  Aelmere,  ib.  The  fishery  and  slup  tax  (cogschuld) 
in  Aefanere,  a  part  of  the  present  Zuyder  zee,  were  among  the  revenues  of 
the  see  of  Utrecht.    See  Ueda,  pp.  64, 84. 

<  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  883. 

4  Ibid.  a.  883.    Sax.  Chron.  a.  884. 

^  Ibid.  a.  885.  Dudo,  after  speaking  of  Rolf's  expeditions  to  Wal- 
cheren, Friesboid  and  Hainaut,  says  that  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  876, 
embarked  for  the  Seine^  which  is  perhaps  an  error  for  886,  or  a  confound- 
ing with  the  above  account  of  876.  To  this  time  also  the  dreaded  attack 
00  Jumidges  seems  to  belong,  of  which  Balderic,  in  Chron.  Camenic. 
hb.  II.  c.  29.  makes  mention. 
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names  Botf  as  the  commander.  From  the  inaotion  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege  Rolf  freed  himself  by  incursions  into  Normandy. 
He  took  Bayeux,  although  it  defended  itself  with  Old-Saxon 
valour,  and  made  Popa»  the  daughter  of  the  count  Berengar  ^ 
his  wife,  according  to  the  pagan  Danish  forms.  Evreu  also 
he  caused  to  be  attacked,  by  which  exploits  he  gained  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  shape  of  tribute,  and,  inspired  great 
dread  of  his  name^.  The  Northmen  before  Paris,  haring 
entered  into  a  truce,  proceeded,  some  along  the  Mame  as 
hr  as  Ch&y,  others  into  Bufgundy^,  sailing  up  the  Yonne, 
on  the  last  day  of  November  886,  to  the  archiepisoopal  city 
of  Sens,  plundering  the  neighbouring  country  and  towns,  to 
Clermont  (department  of  the  Oise),  and  Provins  (Seine  and 
Mame),  southward  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Flevry, 
which  they  spared,  thence  to  Etampes  and  Villeme  on  the 
Eore.  From  this  place,  (in  May  887)  Bolf  hastened  back  to 
the  siege  of  Paris,  which  not  till  the  autumn  of  889»  through 
the  mediation  of  king  Eudes,  bought  off  the  enemy^,  who 
returned  to  Normandy,  where,  after  a  long  siege,  they  took 
St.  Lo,  near  Goutances,  and  levelled  it  with  the  grounds 
The  valiant  Bretons,  however,  set  a  bound  to  their  further 
advance ;  whereupon  the  Northmen,  some  by  sea,  others  by 
land,  proceeded  eastward  to  Lifege,  Nymwegen,  Louvain  and 
Utrecht^    Of  the  ulterior  acts  of  a  part  of  this  army,  which 

1  In  the  Cbfon.  Rothomag.  a.  911,  in  Labbari  Biblioch.,  also  in  R.  da 
Diceto,  Abbrev.  Chron.  ool.  453.  she  18  called  a  daughter  of  count  Wido 
of  Senlis. 

3  Dndo.  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Divion.  ap.  Bouquet,  Thi.  241.  Comp.  £ngt 
under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  it.  p.  75. 

9  Sax.  Chron.  and  Asser,  a.  887.  Annal.  Vedaat.  aa.  886,  887.  Regino, 
a.  888.  Annal.  S.  Columbse  Senonensis,  a.  886.  in  Mon.  Hiet.  Germ.  i.  p. 
104.  To  this  time  also  belongs  the  account  of  the  besieging  of  Le  Mans 
and  the  attempt  on  Tours  bj  Rolf.  Alberic.  a.  883  from  Helinand  "ex 
dictis  Odonis  abbatis  Cluniacenais." 

4  Anna].  Vedast.  a.  889*  Regino,  a.  890.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  890. 

^  Annal  Vedast.  aa.  889»  890.  Sax.  Chron.  and  Regino,  a.  890. 
^  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  890.  Sax.  Chron.  and  Regino,  a.  891. 
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passed  oyer  to  En^and,  and  there  remained  till  the  year  896, 
we  have  already  spoken  ^  Under  a  leader,  Hund  (Hunedfc), 
who  is  called  by  the  chroniclers  Huncdeus,  they  then  directed 
their  course  along  the  Seine,  while  others  embarked  on  the 
Qise  and  the  Mouse.  For  two  years  they  plundered  Nenstria. 
Hundy  who  had  proceeded  up  the  Seine  with  some  ships,  made 
peace  with  king  Charles,  and  submitted  to  baptism  (897),  a 
drcumstanoe  the  more  worthy  of  notice^  as  on  that  account 
he  has  at  an  early  period  been  confounded  with  Bolf  3. 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  we  find  neither  aooounta 
of  Bolf  nor  of  Northmen  at  Bouen  or  in  the  later  Nomiandy, 
nor  any  particular  notices  of  those  bands,  with  whom,  accord- 
iDg  to  the  earlier  accounts,  Rolf  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected. From  the  silence  of  the  other  chronicles  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Bolf  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  all  those 
expeditions,  which  Dudo,  the  poetic  author  of  the  Norman 
Chronicle,  assigns  to  him ;  even  the  early  establishment  at 
Bouen,  at  which  this  chronicler  hints,  is  either  contrary  to 
fiust,  or  it  was*  afterwards  abandoned.  Not  till  the  year 
911  do  we  hear  of  a  defeat  which,  on  the  12th  July,  Bolf 
sustained  at  Chartres,  by  dukes  Richard  of  Burgundy  and 
Bobert  of  France^,  who  fought  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ^.  In  an  intrenchment  at  Loches,  formed  of 
the  carcases  and  bloody  hides  of  animals^,  the  barbarous  sons 

1  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  75. 

3  AnnaL  Vedast.  aa.  896,  897.  Chron.  Norman,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  536. 

*  He  was  a  brother  of  king  Odo  (or  Eudes),  and  is  sometimes  styled 
coant  of  Paris. — ^T. 

^  Anoal.  Colomb.  Senon.  a.  911.  Comp.  Dudo.  Annal.  Besueoses  h.  a. 
in  Mon.  H.  Germ.  ["The  good  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  had  sung  mass, 
went  forth,  clad  in  his  episcopal  ornaments,  the  cross  borne  before  him, 
and  he  himself  bearing  on  the  point  of  a  lance  the  Virgin  Mary's  chemise, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  All  the  clergy  followed, 
singing  psalms  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  Virgin."  Depping,  p.  352. 
See  Dudo,  p.  80,  W.  Gemmef.  p.  230,  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  1621  sqq, — T.] 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  vv.  1777  sgg. 
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of  the  North  had  long  maintained  themaelree.  It  is  probable 
that  Bolf,  after  the  death  or  return  of  the  other  leaders^  now 
arrived  at  the  supremacy  among  his  oountrymen,  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been  fortified  in  Bouen  or  some  place  com- 
manding the  Smne,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  Normandy, 
where  king  Charles  the  Simple,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  prolonging  the  defence  of  his  country,  purchased  from  the 
enemy,  by  the  cession  of  a  considerable  province  of  Neustria, 
which  from  that  time  has  borne  the  name  of  Normandy,  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom  in  that  quarter ;  only  a  century  since 
Charles  the  Oreat  had  fixed  the  Eyder  as  their  boundary. 
Flanders,  that  had  in  the  first  instance  been  offered  to  him, 
the  haughty  conqueror  rejected  with  scorn,  as  being  too 
marshy.  The  accounts  of  the  treaty  relating  to  this  cession, 
which  was  concluded  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte,  in  the  year  91^, 
vary  from  each  other.  At  first  the  Franks  would  grant  to 
Rolf  Neustria  from  the  Andelle  to  the  sea ;  but,  in  a  further 
negotiation,  the  rivers  Bresle  and  Epte  were  fixed  as  the 
eastern  boundary.  But  that  the  little  river  Coisnon,  that 
runs  between  Normandy  and  Brittany,  could  at  that  time 
have  been  established  as  the  western  limit ' ,  is  refuted  by  the 
history  of  the  Norman  acquisitions  in  the  following  years, 
from  which  it  appears  much  more  probable  that  the  boundary 
agreed  on  at  St.  Clair  was  drawn  northwards  from  Evreux, 
and  in  the  west  by  or  on  this  side  of  Caen.  Of  such  an  in* 
considerable  beginning  was  this  cession,  which  was  shortly  to 
become  so  important  for  France  and  England,  and  of  the 
former  kingdom  to  raise  up  the  mightiest  vassal  that  the 
world  had  ever  known !  The  Northmen,  however,  maintained, 
that  Brittany  also^,  or  rather  certain  rights  of  suzerainty  over 

1  Malaterrse  Chronica.  Gatdo  (ap.  Albericum,  a.  912.)  names  the  Epte 
(Itta)  at  the  boundary;  also  Frodoard.  a.  923.  "Itta  fluvio  traiuito,  in- 
greasus  est  terram,  qu»  dudmn  Nordmannis  ad  fidem  Christi  venieotibus, 
ut  hanc  fidem  colereut  et  pacem  haberent,  fiierat  data."  Eii  ( Auga)  on 
the  Bresle  belonged  to  the  Normans,  Frodoard.  a.  925. 

3  Dado  (p.  83).  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  ii.  cc.  17, 19>    Comp.  on  this  much 
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that  Atate,  and  the  revenues  ^arising  therefrooiy  or  that  the 
fiefs  of  Bennes  and  Dol  were  ceded  to  Bolf.  One  of  BolTs 
followers,  named  Gerlo,  received  from  the  king  the  fief  of 
Mont-de-Blois^ ;  another^  Heribert,  the  county  of  SenUs.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Cotentin  was  also  granted  to  one  of  these, 
who,  or  whose  son,  named  Riulf^  afterwards  made  war  on  the 
son  of  Bolf.  Like  Guthr&m-^thelstan,  Bolf  immediately 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Franco^  archbishop  of  Bouen.  His  sponsor  was 
Robert,  duke  of  France,  who  gave  him  his  own  name,  and 
the  king  gave  his  natural  daughter,  Oisele,  in  marriage  to  his 
new  vassal^. 

The  Northmen  of  the  Seine,  for  so  were  Bolf  and  his 
followers  still  designated  ^  soon  strove  to  extend  their  do- 
minion. It  is  probable  that  they  took  part  in  the  attacks  on 
western  Brittany,  which  proceeded  from  their  countrymen 
encamped  on  the  Loire  (a.  919),  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  led  to  the  cession  of  the  desolated  land,  and  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Nantes^. 

Two  years  later  (a.  9^)  the  Northmen  of  Bouen  again 
allied  themselves  with  Bagenald,  the  leader  of  their  brethren 
on  the  Loire,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Beauvais  and  Arras.  King  Rudolf  with  an  army 
crossed  the  Epte,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  their 
counUy,  whereupon  the  Northmen  advanced  into  the  unpro- 
tected lands  beyond  the  Oise,  which  they  ravaged,  in  ex- 
disputed  point  Dant«  Geschichte  der  Bretagne  tr^dated  by  Schubert,  t. 
i.  pp.  80-88.    licquet,  H.  de  Nonnandie. 

^  Cbron.  Sithienae,  a.  912.  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  76.  Johann.  Paris,  ib,  z, 
p.  255,  H^.  2  ^.  Gemmet.    Rom.  de  Ron,  19 14  sqq» 

*  Charter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a.  918,  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  536.  "par- 
tem quam  adnuimus  Nortmannis  Sequanensibus,  videlicet  Rolloni  suis 
comitibus,  pro  tutela  regni." 

^  Frodoardi  Chron.  aa.  919>  921.  That  Rolfs  companions  received  or 
kept  tlus  land,  appears  from  Frodoard,  a.  924.  "  Ragenoldus  cum  suis 
Nordmannis,  quia  nondum  possessionem  intra  Gallias  acceperat." 
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peetatioQ  of  extorting  the  oemion  of  larger  territories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  Seulf,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
Heribert,  count  of  VennaDdois,  mediated  a  truce  till  May  in 
the  following  year;  whereupon,  after  the  pernicious  example 
already  set  both  in  France  and  England,  a  danegelt  was  paid 
to  the  Northmen  (9S4),  whose  territory  was,  moreover,  en* 
larged  by  the  cession  of  Le  Mans  and  the  Bessin,  or  Bayeux  ^. 
The  latter  was  intrusted  to  Botbo,  the  friend  of  RoV\  Never- 
theless, in  the  second  year  (9^)  Bolf  availed  himsdf  of  a 
new  expedition  of  Bagenald  into  Burgundy  (in  which  the 
latter  was  killed  in  the  Passe  Ghailles^),  to  violate  the  trace : 
he  marched  eastwards.  Among  the  casualties  of  this  for- 
midable expedition  Amiens  and  Arras  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames ;  the  suburb  of  Noyon  was  fired  by  the  Northmen, 
who  were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  townsmen.  When  in 
this  conjuncture  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  men  of 
Beauvais^  had  crossed  the  Seine,  the  Parisians  with  count 
Hugo's  warriors  had  entered  Rouen,  and  count  Helgaud  of 
Ponthieu,  or  Montreuil,  with  his  coast-Franks,  was  ravaging 
the  Norman  districts.  Rolf  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Oise, 
but  returned  to  his  own  territory.  A  thousand  of  his  people, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  frontier  to  support  his  fort  at  Eu^ 
were,  by  Heribert  and  the  vassals  of  the  church  of  Bheims 
and  count  Amulf  of  Flanders,  massacred  without  mercy, 
which  they  themselves  had  never  known.  Duke  Hugo  cmi- 
chided  a  separate  peace  for  himself  with  the  Northmen,  who 
in  the  following  year  (926)  slew  count  Helgaud  at  Arras,  and 
would  have  captured  the  wounded  king  Buddf,  but  for  the 
timely  aid  of  count  Heribert.     Eleven  hundred  Northmen 

1  Frodoard.  aa.  923, 924. 

2  «<Boton  de  Baex,  Quens  des  Bessineis."  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  2162. 

s  Mons.  CalaHS.  From  the  Itinerary  of  Albert  of  Stade  (edit.  Reineccii, 
p.  183.),  who  calls  it  Mods  Catus,  it  appears  that  this  district  lies  between 
La  Chapelle  and  Chambery. 

^  So  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  read  instead  of  Frodoard's  Bayeux. 

&  Frodoard.  a.  925. 
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fell  in  one  battle,  and  the  survivers  oontented  themeelves 
with  a  new  danegelt  from  Franoe  and  Burgundy,  for  which 
they  swore  to  refrain  from  hoetilities  under  mutual  oaths^ . 

In  tile  foOowing  year  (9S7)  new  wars  led  to  the  oeesion  of 
Nantes  to  tiie  Northmen  of  the  Loire.  Bolf,  on  the  other 
hand,  began  now  to  connect  himself  more  closely  with  the 
other  magnates  and  with  the  destinies  of  France.  Count 
Heribert,  who  for  some  years  had  hdd  king  Charles  the 
Snnple  in  durance,  having  quarrelled  with  the  rival  kiiig 
Jtobert,  respecting  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Laon,  and 
sufl^^  his  captive  to  re-appear  with  kingly  dignity,  Rolf 
found  it  advantageous  to  let  his  son,  WQliam,  receive  investi-^ 
ture  from  king  Charles  at  Eu*^,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Heribert.  Shortly  after,  this  amicable  alliance  was  extended 
to  duke  Hugo,  though  Odo  (Eudes),  who  was  RolTs  hostage, 
was  not  restored  to  his  father,  until  the  latter  had  sworn  his 
oath  of  aUegiance  to  king  Charles  ^. 
'    Some  years  after  these  events  Bolf  died  (931)  "*  well  stricken 

*  Frodoard  a.  926. 

s  Ibid.  a.  937, ''  Filina  RoDoms  Karolo  le  oommittit.*' 

3  Ibid.  aa.  927,  928. 

4  [He  was  buried  in  the  church  founded  by  him  at  Rouen ;  but  his 
remains  were  afterwards  deposited  in  a  chapel  of  the  present  cathedral, 
where  his  tomb  is  yet  to  be  seen  with  the  fc^owing  epitaph,  in  the  place 
of  an  older  one : — Hicpoiiim  eti  BoUo,  Normami€t  atiritm,  ffosiatm,  restu 
tftUt  primms  dm,  condUor,  paier^  a  Francone,  arckiep.  Rotom.  baptixahu 
amno  913*  Mit  anno  917;  ossa  ipsUu  in  veteri  sanctuario  nunc  capUe  navig 

comdHa,  trtnulato  aUari,  coUocaia  sunt  a  B,  MatarUm,  arckiepise. 
.,  an.  1063.— T.]  Although  Dudo  (p.  86)  relates  that  the  death  of 
Rolf  took  place  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  his  son  as  co-regent,  this 
space  of  five  years  has,  however,  been  reckoned  from  912,  the  year  of  his 
baptiam ;  and  this  error  haa  been  repealed  not  only  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, but,  as  may  be  seen  above,  in  his  epitaph  at  Rouen,  and  also  by 
Ordericos  Vitalis,  p.  469<  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  "he  ruled  over 
NormaBdy  fifty  years  after  his  landing,'*  therefore  till  926.  The  Chron. 
Tmon.  has  931  for  the  year  of  his  death,  the  Chron.  Alberici,  928.  A 
laler  MS.  of  the  Sazon  Chronicle  sajrs,  that  a.  928,  William  began  to 
reign,  but  without  mentioning  that  Rolf  died  at  that  time. 
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in  years ;  the  founder  of  a  splendid  race,  which  in  the  follow* 
ing  century  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  duoal  mantle  and  a 
royal  crown ;  the  leader  of  the  boldest  bands,  in  which  the 
valour  of  the  North  and  the  culture  of  the  South  soon  com- 
bined to  form  the  model  of  the  knightly  virtues  of  the  middle 
age.  One  consequence  of  the  death  of  Rolf  seems  to  have 
been  a  rising  of  the  West  Bretons  against  the  Northmen, 
who,  on  St.  MichaePs  day  931,  under  their  leader  Felecan, 
massacred  all  their  oppressors.  Berengar,  and  Alan,  who 
had  returned  from  England,  were,  however,  soon  driven  back  ^, 
when  Incon,  the  leader  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Loire,  com* 
bined  with  his  countrymen  at  Rouen  again  to  reduce  Brittany 
to  subjection '^ 

Rolf  left  his  son,  instead  of  the  rude  intrenchments,  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  a  life  of  plunder  and 
warfare,  a  formally  acquired  marquisate,  charged  with  no 
obligation,  save  that  of  defending  his  own  territory  against 
an  enemy,  and  already  enlarged  by  successful  enterprise ;  for 
such  was  the  intent  and  character  of  his  possession,  but 
which  appears  seldom  so  expressed.  At  first  the  ceded  terri- 
tory was  transferred  to  the  Northmen  in  joint  possession,  as 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  a  charter  of  king  Charles  the 
Simple''.  The  king  of  France  could  not  in  fact  recognise 
any  one  of  them  as  prince,  as  they  themselves  regarded  all  on 
an  equality  *.  Rolf,  although  certain  of  the  result,  left  the 
choice  of  his  successor  to  the  Northmen  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration^, and  contented  himself  with  recommending  to 
them  his  son,  who  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  Botho,  the 

1  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  113. 

3  Frodoard.  a.  931.  Hugo  Floriac.  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  p.  319.  Gomp. 
Dudo,  p.  93. 

'  Of  the  year  916.  See  p.  13,  notes  2  and  3. 

^  ''Quo  nomine  vester  (Danorum)  senior  fungitur?"  Responderunl, 
"  NuUo,  quia  sequalis  potestatis  sumus.*'  Dudo,  p.  76. 

^  "  Vestro  oonsilio  vestroque  judicio  constituatur  dux  vobis.'*  Dado, 
p.  91. 
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lead^  of  his  army  (prinoeps  militke).  The  title  of  this  here- 
ditary prince  seems  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  fixed,  nor 
evm  at  a  hter  period.  Dudo  caUs  him  Dux^^  Pndector^ 
Pairieiusj  Conus;  we  afterwards  find  Eeeicr'\  Prinaps'^, 
Marekio^,  In  charters  the  title  of  Com€$  is  the  most  usual, 
and  this  was  given  by  the  king  of  France  ^ ;  we  also  meet 
with  it  in  the  charters  of  the  Norman  princes  themselves,  and 
although  the  procem  of  the  document,  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary practice  of  the  time,  may  be  filled  with  pompous  titles, 
or  rather  attributes,  we,  nevertheless,  find  almost  always  in 
the  subscriptions,  and  always  on  the  seals,  the  legally  valid 
title  of  Cawnt^.  The  county  was  at  first  sometimes  denomi- 
nated from  its  most  considerable  city,  Rouen',  and  sometimes 

1  lib.  I.  86-91.  Rotomagensium  dux.  Radulf.  Glaher,  Lab.  111.  a.  943. 
Also  in  tbe  later  Balderic.  Chron.  Camerac.  lib.  i.  cc.  33, 71 » 1 14. 

s  «  Nomiaiuionim,  divina  ordinante  providentia,  dux  et  rector,"  Charter 
of  Robert,  a.  1028 — 1036,  in  Monaat.  Angl.  vi.  1 100. 

^  Charter  of  1024.  Monaat.  AngL  vi.  1108.  ''  Dei  nutu  Normannonun 
princepe." 

4  '<  WiDdmoB  (I.)  marchio."  Dudo,  Pnef.  lib.  iii.  p.  105.  "  Ricbardna, 
comaa;  maiehio,  dnx,  patriciua."  lb.  pp.  106, 107, 108.  Rtchardoa  mar* 
chiaua."  Charter  of  K.  Lothair,  a.  966.  Bouquet  ix.  p.  629.  In  a  charter 
of  968  he  calU  himself  "Ricbardus  Normannorum  marchio."  lb.  p.  731. 
So  likewise  bia  successor  in  1014.  Charter  in  d'Achery,  Spic.  xiii.  p.  274 : 
and  as  "dux,**  in  a  charter  of  1003,  cited  in  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Divion.  lb. 
L  p.  457* 

^  Cbarters  of  K.  Robert  of  1005  and  1006,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  pp.  586,587 ; 
without  date  ap.  MabiUon,  Vet.  Annal.  iii.  441.  William  the  Conqueror 
caUs  his  ancestor :  '*  Ricardus  Normannorum  comes."  >f onaat.  Angl.  vi. 
p.  1082.  The  Conqueror  bimself  is  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  1051,  called 
'*  WiUelm  eorl ;"  and  hj  Ingulf,"  comes  Normannorum." 

4  In  a  charter  e.g.  of  William  II.  of  1042.  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1073;  in 
a  charter  of  Robert,  a.  a.  "comes  et  dux ;"  afterwards:  "Robertus  comes." 
lb.  p.  1108. — "WiUelmus  comes  et  Normannorum  dux."  lb.  p.  1101. 
Comp.  charters  of  Robert  and  others  ib.  pp.  1073, 1074.  These  numerous 
references  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  superfluous,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  both  Thierry  and  Michelet  (Histoire  de  France,  i.  p.  419.) 
speak  of  the  dmeal  title  conferred  on  Rolf  in  912. 

7«Robertu8  Rotomagensis"  says  Dudo  (p.  86.)  speaking  of  Rolf; 
**  oomCs  Rodomi"  of  Richard  II.  Ademar  Caban.  a.  1008.  Bouquet,  x.  p. 

c 
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from  the  race  by  which  it  was  chiefly  occupied ;  but  the  name 
of  a  county  derived  from  that  race  first  appears  in  the  deventh 
century  >. 

Less  clear  to  us  than  the  history  of  the  princely  dignity  are 
the  fortunes  of  the  mass  of  the  settlers,  as  wdl  as  those  of 
the  eariier  inhabitants.  On  the  principal  Northmen  towns 
and  castles  were  bestowed,  on  others,  villages,  as  is  easily  to 
be  seen  in  the  names  of  the  Norman  aristocracy.  According 
to  ancient  accounts,  the  entire  long-desobted  country  was  by 
Bolf  measured  out  and  distributed^  among  his  foUowers,  and 
by  these  and  many  foreigners  invited  for  the  purpose,  agun 
brought  into  cultivation.  Yet  the  land  cannot  have  been 
given  to  the  rugged  warriors  of  the  North  for  them  to  culti- 
vate, but  its  occupiers  must  have  accompanied  the  donation, 
who  paid  to  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  for  certain  privileges  of  serfdom  still  continued  to 
them.  We  have  no  accounts  to  show  that  any  free  Franks 
remained  in  the  early  heritage  of  the  Northmen.  Worthy  of 
notice  is  the  appellation  of  hapites^,  occurring  also  in  the 
records  of  the  states  occupied  by  the  (German  conquerors, 
which  in  earlier  documents  is  frequently  applied  to  the  Nor- 
man husbandmen,  thus  aifording  reason  for  inferring  the 
existence  of  similar,  though,  perhaps,  less  free  and  definite, 
relations  between  the  lords  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  same  appellation  occurs  in  the  Prankish  realm,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  in  the  ninth  century,  though  apparently 

151.  He  is  also  called  "comes  Rotomagensium*'  in  a  charter  of  1034, 
cited  in  Balderici  Chron.  Camerac.  lib.  ii.  c.  29. 

1  I  have  first  found  it  in  a  charter  of  1024  (Monast  Angl.  vi.  p.  1108.) 
Of  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  country,  instead  of  that  of  the  name  of 
the  people,  in  the  title  of  the  dukes,  I  know  no  older  example  than  the 
charter  of  Henry  II.  a.  1152.  ap.  Rymer,  i.  p.  i8.  Wittekind,  B.  a.  a.  937 
calls  Rouen  "  Rothomum  Danorum ;"  and  Dudo  still  writes  Northmanni. 

3  Dudo,  p.  86.  "  niam  terraro  suis  fidelibus  funiculo  divisit,"  etc. 

s  Charter  of  K.  Robert,  a.  1006 :  hospites,  quos  colonos  vocant.*'  Bou- 
quet, X.  p.  586.    Charter  of  duke  Richard,  a.  1024,  et  alibi. 
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limited  to  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders  ^  where  mutual 
necessities  created  a  peasant  class,  which  enjoyed  a  small 
possession  with  greater  liberty  than  other  serfs,  and  in  respect 
of  military  service  were  only  immediately  subject  to  the  lord 
ofthesml^. 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  first  distribution  of 
landed  property  under  the  Northmen  is  the  cause  that  great 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of  their  nobility  and  its  several 
degrees.  We  can,  however,  clearly  perceive  that  a  common* 
wealth,  as  in  Iceland,  and  perhaps  also  in  Jomsburg,  never 
existed  in  Normandy,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  old  warrior 
bands  and  the  court  officials  of  the  counts  of  Houen  soon 
began  to  form  a  privileged,  hereditary  class  of  nobles.  In  the 
times  of  the  first  Norman  princes  the  majcres  were  frequently 
summoned  to  council,  to  whose  decision  the  most  important 
matters  were  committed  3,  and  the  once  asserted  equality 
became  limited  to  a  small  and,  perhaps,  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined class.  It  is  remarkable,  that  for  a  long  period  the 
bishops  and  other  prdates  do  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of 
important  deliberations  unconnected  with  spiritual  concerns. 

The  most  influential  official  appears  to  have  been  the 
PrincqM  milUi€B  or  Princeps  domus^.  Of  other  court  digni- 
ties no  mention  occurs  in  documents  anterior  to  the  conquest 
of  England';  though  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  seneschals, 
constables,  sewers,  cupbearers,  chamberlains,  and  other  court 
officers  were  wanting  at  Bouen  in  those  early  times  ^.      If 

1  Comp.  Hincmar  Rhem.  Add.  a.  866.  Du  Cange  voce  Hospes.  Rapsaet, 
Rechercbes,  li.  358.  Wamkonig,  Flandrische  Staats-  u.  RechU*Ge- 
•chkbte,  i.  246. 

'  Charter  of  1165  in  Mirsei  Opp.  Diplom.  i.  708.  Ck>ututtie8  de  Senlis, 
ap.  Da  Cange.  Dudo,  lib.  i. 

'  "  Leges  voluntate  prindpum  sancitas  et  decretaa."  Dudo,  p.  85. 
**  Convocatis  Dacomm  Britonumque  principibus."  lb.  p.  86  b.  "  Convocat 
majorcs  Daconim."  lb.  p.  88  b.  (Willelmua  I.)  "  conaultia  Daoonim 
princiinbus."  lb.  p.  93  c.    ''Optimatea  regni  conaultunu."  lb.  p.  114  c. 

*  Dudo,  pp.  91»  92,  98.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  4. 

^  Dudo,  p.  105.  mentions  a  camerarius. 

c58 
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Dudo*a  expresflioBfl  may  be  trusted,  there  was  even  a  privy 
council  under  the  ancient  dukee^ 

The  denomination  of  comitet  in  the  time  of  Rolf  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  etmnU.  If  to  the  prince  or 
leader  no  higher  title  than  that  of  count  was  conceded,  his 
lieges,  unless  they  belonged  to  his  family,  must  of  course  bear 
a  subordinate  one.  Nor  do  the  earlier  documents  make  men* 
tion  of  any  other  counts,  but  only  of  barons^,  and  proeem^ 
The  former  counties  of  Neustria  are,  in  the  more  precise 
language  of  the  law,  but  seldom  named,  and  usuaDy  appear 
as  divided  into  vicecounties^. 

Of  the  particular  legal  institutions  introduced  by  Rolf 
there  is  very  little  to  relate;  although,  as  founder  of  the 
Norman  state  and  first  Norman  prince,  the  glory  of  an  ordainer 
of  the  legal  constitution  of  his  country  may  less  justly  be 
denied  him  than  similar  glory  to  many  a  celebrated  ruler  of 
other  lands.  We  can,  however,  sufficiently  perceive,  what  is 
to  us  of  more  importance,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Prank- 
ish state  served  as  a  model  to  the  Northman,  in  Hke  manner 
as  its  language  and  religion  were  soon  adopted  by  his  country* 
men. 

WILLIAM  I. 

BURNAMBD    L0N08W0RD. 

The  young  count  William  appears  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  to  have  been  on  terms  of  hostility  with  his  neigh- 
bour, king  Rudolf.  But  in  the  year  9S3  he  swore  his  oath 
of  homage  between  that  king's  hands,  from  whom  he  received, 

1  "  Willelmus  aMamtis  tnbua  fidis  •ecreUiiis  Buis/*  of  whom  Botho, 
the  princeps  militise,  was  one. 

3  Charter  of  1033.  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1073. 
<  Charter  a.  a.  lb.  1073, 1074. 

4  Charter  of  1042.  "  Vicecomitatua  Conatantini  et  CoDatanciarum :"  i.  e. 
the  Cotentin  and  ita  city,  Coutancee :  **  Vicecomitatiis  Waureti."  lb. 
p.  1073.  "Ranulphtts  vicecomea."  a.  a.  lb.  p.  1074.  "Ricardua,  vicecomea 
Abrincarum."  lb.  p.  1084. 
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in  addition  to  the  possemons  of  his  father,  a  maritime  terri^ 
torj  of  the  Bretons  ^  Under  this  dmiomination  the  Gotentin 
seems  to  be  understood,  whereby  Normandy  first  obtained 
her  western  frontier.  This  grant  was  the  cause,  if,  and  with 
greater  probability,  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  oonse- 
qnenee,  of  a  rebellion  raised  by  Biolf,  a  Norman,  oount  of  the 
Gotentin^,  whose  relation  to  Bolf  had  been  one  of  brotherhood 
rather  than  of  vassalage,  and  who  now  demanded  the  cession 
of  the  greater  portion  of  Norman  Neustria,  consisting  of  the 
country  west  of  the  river  Bisle,  of  which  he,  moreover,  took 
possession.  William^s  character  exhibited  a  contrast,  by  no 
means  rare  in  life,  to  that  of  his  father.  The  clergy,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  impart  to  the  youthful  count  all  that,  exdusive 
of  skill  in  arms,  was  called  education,  had  abused  their  in- 
fluence over  his  mind  to  make  of  the  successor  of  the  ener- 
getic Bolf  another  Lewis  the  Pious.  Shut  up  by  the  enemy 
in  his  city  of  Bouen,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  surrender,  and  only 
the  threats  of  the  brave  old  warriors  to  forsake  him  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  North  induced  him  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  vassals  won  for  his  salva- 
tion, and  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Biulf .  Biulf  himself 
fled,  but  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror  by  his  own  son, 
Anschetil,  who  sufiered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  William^s 
asBuranoes,  and  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes^.  The 
birth  of  his  first  son  and  successor,  Bichard,  at  Fecamp, 
whither  the  mother,  a  Breton  named  Sprote,  whom  he  had 
espoused  in  the  Danish  manner,  had  fled,  from  the  appro* 
hension  that  lEUulf  might  get  possession  of  her  child  and  send 
it  to  England,  gave  additional  gladness  to  the  day  which 
restored  the  Norman  state  ^.     The  boy  was  subsequently  sent 

1  '*  Terram  Britonum  in  ore  maritima  sitam."  Frodoard,  a.  933. 

s  "  Qnena  fh  de  Costentin  entre  Vire  ^  la  mer."  So  he  u  styled  by 
Wace  (v.  2123),  who  had  heard  the  hallads  of  "  Jugl^n"  about  him  ia 
his  infieuicy.  (v.  2108.).  Dudo,  pp.  94  sqq.  W.  Gemmet.  p.  234. 

>  Will.  Malm.  p.  230.  edit.  Engl.  Hist.  Soc. 

*  Natua  de  concubina  Britanna."  Frod.  a.  942.  Dudo,  pp.  97, 110. 
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for  education  to  Bayeux,  because  Danish  was  still  spoken  in 
that  city,  while  in  Rouen  French  had  already  quite  superseded 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  conquerors^ ;  a  striking  fact,  which 
shows  partly  the  smaU  number  of  Northmen  in  Bouen,  and 
partly  indicates  an  inverse  proportion  at  Bayeux,  the  earlier 
conquest  of  Rolf,  and  also  sheds  some  light  on  tJie  discord 
which,  after  the  death  of  Rolf,  ensued  between  the  Danish 
inhabitants  of  that  city  and  those  of  Rouen. 

Brilliant  festivals  and  hunting  parties,  in  the  following 
years,  shed  lustre  on  the  court  of  the  young  count,  who,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  6erk>c,  also  named  Adele,  with 
William,  sumamed  T^te  d^Etoiipe,  count  of  Poitou,  and  by 
the  hand  bestowed  on  himself  of  Lentgardis,  daughter  of 
Heribert,  the  powerful  count  of  Vermandois,  as  well  as 
through  the  friendship  of  the  count  of  Paris,  Hugh  the 
Great,  had  closely  identified  himself  with  Prankish  interest*. 
Consequently,  on  the  return  of  the  king,  Lewis  d'Outremer, 
he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  The  simultaneous  return  of 
Alan  of  Brittany  (936)  proves  that  the  count  of  Normandy 
did  not  consider  himself  as  superior  lord  of  that  territoiy, 
although  it  was  engaged  to  him  for  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices, which  afforded  ground  for  frequent  wars'^. 

In  the  war  (989)>  which  had  for  some  years  raged  between 
king  Lewis  and  his  vassals,  William  with  his  neighbours,  the 
counts  Haribert  of  Vermandois  and  Herluin  of  Ponthieu 
(Montreuil),  took  part  with  Hugh,  who  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  his  brother-in-ki\v,  the  German  king.  Otto  L  We 
here  find  him,  through  these  relations,  in  hostility  with  king 
^thekt&n  of  England  and  Arnulf  count  of  Flanders;  and 
the  ravaging  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  called  down  the 
excommunication  of  those  French  bishops,  who  adhered  to 
their  sovereign,  upon  the  son  of  Rolf.  But  such  was  not  the 
kind  of  warfare  to  terrify  the  Norman  warriors,  who,  but 

i  Dudo,  p.  1 12.  Benott  de  S^«  More. 

-  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  1 13. 
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chiefly  those  of  the  GotentiDj  ander  the  banner  of  count 
Herluin^  reoovered  the  castle  of  MontrenS^^  which  a  short 
time  previously  had  been  taken  by  the  Flemings.  Tetger^ 
William's  majordomo,  was  sent  on  a  negotiation  to  king 
Otto,  who  in  return  deputed  to  William  Conrad  the  Wise, 
count  of  Worms,  who  about  that  period  was  nominated  duke 
of  the  Franks^.  William  himself  assisted  at  a  meeting  be- 
tween Hugh,  Heribert,  and  Amulf  with  king  Otto,  which 
Bipfeam  to  have  taken  place  at  Vouziers  on  the  Aisne,  be- 
tween Laon  and  Verdun^.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  (940)  William  did  homage  to  king  Lewis  at  Amiens ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  confirmed  to  the  bigoted,  but 
ferocious  and  faithless  chieftain  of  Bouen^  the  land  granted 
him  by  his  father,  Charles,  than  he  again  leagued  himself 
with  the  foes  of  Lewis,  and,  with  Hugh  and  his  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  allies,  besieged  the  archbishop  of  Bheims, 
Artald,  the  friend  of  the  king,  in  his  city,  which  he  captured. 
*From  this  place  William  with  Hugh  appeared  before  Laon, 
but  which,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king^s  approach, 
they  abandoned.  Hugh  and  Heribert  at  this  time  are  said 
to  have  done  homage  to  the  German  king  at  Attigny ;  the 
Norman,  it  is  true,  did  not  follow  their  example  in  this  in- 
stance, though  he  continued  in  an  alliance  repeatedly  renewed 
with  the  party  of  Hugh  and  the  king  of  Germany.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope,  Stephen  IX,  William  was  induced 
to  receive  count  Botgar  as  an  envoy  from  the  king.  Botgar 
died  suddenly  at  the  court  of  William  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  though  not  before  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
count  to  receive  the  king  in  Bouen,  whereupon  a  truce  was 
negotiated  with  the  other  belligerents,  and  the  king  and 

1  Frodoard,  a.  939-  Dudo,  p.  103. 

3  I  am  disposed  to  identify  him  with  Dudo's  **  Codo,  daz  Sazonum." 
3  Frodoard,  a.  939. 

*  "Willelmns,  Rotomagensium  dux  ferocisaimus."  Balderici  Chron. 
Camerac.  lib.  i.  c.  71. 


VViUiam.  a#  ako  Hugh,  moat  hsm^mgm 


[  finwmJte  fends  were 
aJUtt>  fsO  be  AeeonnodKbed,  fbr  wUcfa.  parfMne  Wiifiaai  soc^ted 
AA  mvitaticMi  ftem  the  ooimt  of  Fbndcffs  to  meat  him  oo  an 
MiMd  in  the  Soum  mme  Petfngvr  (ITtk  Dee.  946).  The 
er>«Ce«ted  peims  were  settled  witk  sppsreDt  flratiud  forbeer- 
jM»ee,  Mftd  the  kiss  of  pssce  sealed  the  new  sDittaee.  Wlien 
sireadj  on  his  retsra  home*  WiDboi  was  eaDed  ba^  by 
Arnulfs  foUowers,  and  not  bearii^  in  nund  that  the  pro- 
tnlsed  iafe-eondnet  was  no  longer  Talid,  he  retamed  without 
mispeiof),  and  was  treaeheroosly  slain  by  the  Flemings  ■.  The 
nmiAMPins  were  named  Babo  the  short,  Erie,  Robert^  and 
Hidulfi  whom  an  old  tradition  represents  as  the  avengers  of 
AnM)hetil|  whom  William  had  eaosed  to  be  ensnared  and 
hnm*\y  niiirdored'^ 

11ie  iAergy  bitterly  deplored  the  death  of  William,  who 
liiid  W4in  ihoir  affection  by  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  of 
Ml.  IMiUiltort  at  Jiimi^ges,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the' 
NtM-ili(>nt  |iimtos'*.  But  by  this  unexpected  event,  the  exist- 
MMH)  of  (III*  Normans  in  France  was  brought  into  the  utmost 
pMil.  to  drive  whom  from  their  ill-gotten  dominion  would 
\ukyp  Im'OU  nn  easy  task  to  the  magnates  of  France,  had  any 
(l(«tf  ii»«i  of  unity  prevailed  among  them  ;  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Mmk  iCudmund,  at  that  time,  and  probably  availing  himself 
(,r  iliti  weakness  of  the  L>atu»s  in  Normandy,  had  expelled 
lltoir  kinsmen  from  tho  north  of  his  realm^.  Lewis  also 
WAS  not  wanting  in  attonipts  to  obtain  by  craft  what  he 

I  Frodoard,  aa.  943,  043.     Ilor.  Wigom.  a.  942.  Dudo.  lib.  iiL 

a  W.  Malm,  p.  930,  and  Rom.  tie  Rou.  vv.  2108*^9.,  where  by  "  Baute 
d'Eapaigne"  Balto  teems  to  be  intended.  "Blaso  curtus,  cameranoa." 
Chron.  Sithiens.  ap.  Houquet,  ix.  p.  78, 

»  Dudo,  p.  105,  Charter  of  confirmation  by  K.  Henry  II.  in  Men.  Angl.  vi. 
p.  1087. 

4  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  8,  Kinga,  ii.  p,  lai.  That  connections  always 
existed  between  the  Normans  and  the  Danes  in  England  can  hardly  be 
doubtpd. 
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was  anaUe  to  gain  by  the  sword.  William  had  taken  care 
to  ei^age  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge  his  son  Richard  as 
his  snooessor^  and  eren  Lewis,  with  load  expressions  of  in- 
dignatioo  at  the  base  treachery  of  Amulf,  confirmed  to  the 
boy  of  hardly  ten  years  the  land  that  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Northmen;  yet  of  the  neigfaboming  barons,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  preceding  counts,  several  now  transferred  their 
aUegianoe  to  the  king,  others  to  count  Hugh.  The  country 
itsdf,  too,  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  fresh  swarms  of 
heathen  Northmen  landed,  to  whom  many  of  the  old  settlers, 
easting  off  the  inconvenient  yoke  of  Ghristianity,  attached 
themselves.  Even  Bouen  and  Evreux  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  pagan  king  Sihtric,  and  the  renegade  Turmod  endea- 
voured also  to  force  the  youthful  count  Richard  to  apostasy, 
and  to  slay  king  Lewis.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  pagans  out  of  Rouen,  the  government  of  which  he 
intrusted  to  count  Herluin,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  edu- 
cating him,  took  the  young  Richard  with  him  as  a  hostage. 
Evreux  also,  of  which  count  Hugh,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  its 
Norman  inhabitants  as  had  remained  true  to  the  Christian 
hdth^  had  obtained  possession,  was  by  him  delivered  to  the 
king.  H^uin  gained  a  victory  over  his  own  and  the  Nor- 
mans^ foe,  count  Amulf,  slew  Baizo  the  short,  the  assassin  of 
count  William,  and  sent  the  severed  hand  of  the  murderer  to 
the  vengeance-breathing  inhabitants  of  Rouen.  But  their 
minds  were  soon  alienated  from  the  king,  in  consequence  of 
his  reconciliation  with  count  Amulf ^.  Osmund,  to  whom  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  had  been  committed  at  the 
court  of  Laon,  contrived  means  for  the  liberation  of  his  pupil. 
He  spread  a  report  that  the  youth  was  sick,  which  was 
fdlowed  by  intelligence  of  his  death,  whereby  those  appointed 

1  By  a  second  and  lawful  nuuriage  William  had  no  children.  His  wife 
was  Leutgardis,  a  daughter,  according  to  William  of  Jumi^es  (p.  235)  of 
Heriberty  count  of  Vermandois. 

a  Frodoard.  a.  943.  Dudo,  pp.  115, 1 16.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
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to  keep  watch  over  him  were  thrown  off  their  guard.  Then 
haTiog  diegniwd  himself,  he  threw  the  prince,  concealed  in  a 
tniM  of  hay^  across  a  horse,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ito  at  GreoIIj, 
a  royal  archer  \  passed  out  from  the  walls  of  Laon  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  castle  of  Coucy^,  the  lord  of  whidi,  Bemaid 
of  Senlis^  the  young  princess  maternal  nnde,  easily  prevailed 
on  count  Hug^  to  afford  protection  to  the  fugitive. 

An  alliance  between  Hugh  and  the  Normans^  .was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  determination,  and  the  result  of 
the  alliance  was  an  attack  by  the  Normans  on  Brittany,  where 
many  battles  were  fought  with  bitter  animosi^,  in  which  the 
recently  arrived  Danes  particulariy  distinguished  themselves. 
These  had  for  some  time  past  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the 
Cotentin  and  Bayeux,  and  soon  received  a  leader  named 
Harald,  said  to  be  the  renowned  Danish  king,  sumamed  Bli- 
tand  (Black-tooth).  Lewis  with  count  Amulf  had  made  a 
second  inroad  into  Normandy  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
rendered  himself  master  of  Rouen.  Many  Normans  fled 
across  the  sea,  in  search  of  other  settlements  or  to  procure 
aid  from  their  ancient  home*.  Hugh  had  in  the  mean  time 
marched  against  Bayeux,  which  the  king  had  granted  to  him^ 
provided  he  would  aid  him  in  subduing  the  Normans.  To 
avert  the  peril  to  which  his  country  was  thus  exposed,  Ber- 
nard of  Senljs  devised  the  followiog  stratagem.  While  his 
emissaries  were  seeking  aid  in  Denmark,  he  appeared  befoi^ 
the  king,  to  bring  him  the  homage  of  the  Normans.  Lewis 
received  him  graciously,  proceeded  to  Bouen,  and  even  took 
up  his  quarters  in  Bernard's  house.  His  troops  had  orders 
to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline.     In  the  mean  while  the 

1  « lyo  de  Credolio,  regis  balittarios."  Ord.  Vit.  p.  61 9. 

2  Dodo,  pp.  1 17  #9.  W.  Gemmel.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  compared  with  Ord.  Vitalis, 
pp.619  #9.  Ploquet  (Rom.  de  Roa,  p.  161.)  remarka  that  Cooqr  was  a 
caade  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims ;  though,  as  Rheims  itself 
often  was  at  that  time,  it  might  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king's 
enemies. 

3  Frodoard,  a.  944.  •*  Frodoard,  1.  c.     Dudo,  p.  121. 
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erafty  Bernard  persuaded  Lewis  to  beliere  that  the  Normans 
would  rather  be  united  under  the  erown  of  France  than  see 
their  country  divided ;  that  all  would  rather  obey  the  king 
than  that  a  part  of  them  should  be  under  his  vassal,  Hugh. 
Hereupon  Lewis,  in  his  eagerness  to  become  master  of  aU 
Nonnandy,  instantly  commanded  Hugh  to  withdraw  his  foroee 
from  the  country,  and  distributed  several  fiefs  among  his 
Frankish  courtiers.  The  count  of  Paris  obeyed,  but  seeing 
himself  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  undertaking  by  a  prince 
who  would  reap  them  alone,  he  resolved  on  vengeance.  He 
had  an  interview  with  the  count  of  Senlis  and  engaged  to 
labour  for  the  young  count's  re- establishment.  While  all  this 
was  passings  the  desired  succours  from  Denmark  arrived,  or 
had  newly  equipped  themselves  at  Cherbourg,  under  Harald, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  other  than  the  Danish  monarch 
of  that  name^  Harald,  we  are  informed,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer.  War- 
riors from  all  sides  hastened  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
chosen  band  brought  by  the  Dane  to  the  aid  of  their  prince. 
Harald's  progress  was  soon  such  as  to  compel  the  king  to 
march  against  him  with  his  vanguard.  The  royal  camp  is 
described  as  being  most  costly  and  splendid ;  but  a  body  of 
good  troops  would  have  rendered  better  service  than  tents 
radiant  with  gold'^.  Not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle,  Lewis 
had  recourse  to  negotiation.  Harald's  men  had  already 
crossed  the  Dive,  when  the  two  kings  met  in  a  tent  raised  on 
the  riveFs  bank.  But  the  French  knew  not  the  foe  they 
were  trusting.  Some  Normans,  who  observed,  among  the 
followers  of  the  king,  the  count  of  Ponthieu,  Herluin,  whose 
side  had  been  espoused  by  count  William,  and  who  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  murder,  upbraided  him  bitterly  for 
taking  part 'with  their  enemy.  From  offensive  words  they 
proceeded  to  violence.     Herluin  and  his  brother  Lantbert 

>  Will.  Gemmet.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  2  Benott  de  St«  More. 
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were  dain,  and  the  oonfliot  between  the  fcUowen  of  the  two 
kings  became  general.  They  alaugfatovd  each  other  inttead 
of  negotiating ;  and  the  French,  being  taken  by  surprise,  for 
the  most  part  perished.  Lewis  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  but  contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  an  ishind  in  the 
Seine;  but  no  sooner  was  his  hiding-place  discovered  than 
he  was  recaptured,  and.  would  have  remained  long  in  durance, 
had  not  count  Hugh  come  to  his  aid,  and  had  they  not  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  Otto.  He  did  not,  however, 
regain  his  liberty  until,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  he  had  sworn 
to  make  no  further  claims  to  the  government  of  Normandy, 
and  to  require  flrom  the  count  only  the  simple  homage  ^ 
Lewis  then  returned  home,  leaving  as  hostages  his  sons, 
Lothair  and  Garloman,  the  latter  of  whom  died  shortly  after, 
besides  the  bishops  of  Soissons  and  Beauvws  and  many  French 
lords.  Some  time  after,  Lewis  acknowledged  the  indepen* 
denoe  of  Normandy  in  a  yet  more  solemn  assembly,  in  which 
both  nations  were  represented  by  those  who  constituted  the 
council  of  the  two  princes.  Their  last  meetings  had  been 
disgraced  by  base  treachery ;  the  Normans  experienced  per> 
fidy  on  the  Somme,  they  requited  it  on  the  Dive ;  but  this 
time,  at  St.  Glair-sur-Epte,  Richard  remained  on  the  Norman 
bank  and  Lewis  on  the  French  side,  and  thus  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  river  between  them.  On  the  spot  wha« 
Normandy  had  been  ceded  to  Rolf,  the  king  of  France  re* 
newed  the  cession  to  his  grandson,  in  return  for  a  simple 
feudal  homage^.  Dukes,  bishops,  counts,  and  abbots  of 
France  swore  to  the  maintenance  of  this  compact.  On  the 
opposite  bank,  the  lords  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  swore 
fealty  to  Richard.    In  his  relation  of  this  act,  Dudo  makes 

>  Dudo,  p.  193.  W.  Genunet,  p.  243.  Wsce,  i.  p.  ICS.  Frodoani, 
Benott  de  S^  More. 

3  Dudo  (p.  128),  makes  Hugh  to  say:  "Richardus  nee  regi  nee  duct 
militat,  nee  uUi,  nisi  Deo,  obsequi  prsestat.  Tenet,  sicuti  rex,  monarchiam 
Northmannicsp  regionis." 
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mention  of  die  higher  elei^  among  the  king  of  Franoe^s  fol- 
lowers, while  among  the  Normans  he  speaks  only  of  by  men  ^ 
This  ooniirms  the  remark  previously  made  with  reference  to 
the  members  of  the  Norman  council  under  the  first  princes. 
One  historian  alleges,  that,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  fron* 
tier  of  Normandy  was  extended  from  the  Andelle  to  the 
Epte^ ;  but  when  they  concluded  the  treaty  on  the  Epte,  as 
in  the  time  of  Rolf,  it  is  so£Bciently  evident  that  that  river 
was  always  the  boundary  of  Normandy.  Also  when  William 
Longsword  would  leave  the  Normans  to  proceed  to  France, 
Bernard  the  Dane  declared  that  he  would  not  follow  him  be- 
yond the  Epte,  which  plainly  shews  that  the  French  territory 
commenced  at  that  river.  The  Normans  now  placed  them- 
idves  under  the  count  of  Paris,  who  appointed  as  his  repre- 
sentative Badulf  Torta,  son  of  Oantier,  bishop  of  Paris,  but 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  excessive  severity  towards,  and  ill 
treatment  of  Bichard,  was  driven  from  Bouen^. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  hands  of  the  Normans, 
the  miserable  Lewis  fell  into  the  power  of  count  Hugh,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  at  Laon.  On  his  release,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  king  of  England,  Eadmund,  he  and 
his  queen,  Gerberge,  entered  into  a  combination  with  her 
brother,  the  German  king  Otto,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
proceed  against  Paris,  Senlis,  and  Bouen'*«  In  this  they  were 
joined  by  the  count  of  Flanders.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen 
army  Otto  appeared  before  Bouen,  of  which,  being  strongly 
defended  by  its  position,  he  was  unable  to  gain  possession 
before  the  severity  of  winter  conmienced,  and  compelled  him 

1  "  Ipse  (rex)  et  omnes  episcopi,  comites  et  abbates  raverendi,  princi- 

pesqae  Fnodae  regni "  :   and  **  prooeies  Britonum  et  optimatea 

Northmanni/*  Dado,  p.  126. 

s  Additam.  ad  W.  Gemmet,  p.  316. 

s  Dodo,  p.  127.  W.  Gemmet,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  From  thaae  it  appears  that 
he  waa  neither  a  royal  official,  nor  a  Norman. 

4  Dndo,  p.  130.  Frodoard,  a.  946.  Wittekind,  lib.  iii.  Contin.  Begin, 
a.  946.    Balderic,  lib.  i. 
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to  return  to  Saxony.  In  this  expedition  Otto  sustained  a 
painful  loss  in  the  death  o^  his  nephew  i,  who  fell  under  the 
swords  of  the  Normans.  Yet  this  triumph  did  not  immedi- 
ately lead  to  the  independence  of  Normandy,  as  Hugh  still 
appears  as  its  suxerain,  perhaps  also  as  Bidiard^t  guardian  >. 


RICHARD  I. 

80RMAMSD  SANS   PSUR. 

Soon  afterwards,  an  investiture  took  place,  whereby,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Epte,  Lewis  confirmed  to  count  Richard  the 
territories  formerly  granted  to  his  ancestor  Rolf  3.  Aftw  the 
death  of  king  Lewis  IV.  (964)  and  of  Hugh  the  Great  (956), 
Richard  received  the  hand  of  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter  1,  and  sister  of  the  future  king,  Hugh  Oapet.  But  even 
this  connection  did  not  establish  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  princes  and  the  Norman.  Count  Theobald 
(Thibaut)  of  Ghartres,  Tours,  and  Blois,  who  had  espoused 
the  lawful,  but  childless  wife  of  William  Longsword,  raised 
against  him  great  dissensions  with  king  Lothair,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Lewis  d*Outremer,  with  the  queen  mother  Ger* 
herge^  and  her  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  is 
said  that  even  a  plot  was  laid  against  the  life  of  Richard^. 
An  assembly  of  the  states  at  Soissons  having  been  proclaimed 
by  Lothair,  Richard  attempted  by  violence  to  prevent  their 
meeting,  but  his  people  were  dispersed  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  king.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  more  fortunate  in  totally  defeating  count  Theobald,  who 
fled  to  Gerberge  and  her  son  for  protection  against  Richard 

1  His  name  does  not  occar. 

^  In  a  charter  of  968,  Richard  aaya :  "  cum  SMenaa  aenioria  mei  Hu- 
gonia,  Francorom  principta/'  Bouquet,  iz.  p.  731.  **  Hugo,  coUecta 
auorum,  Nordmannoramque  manu,  Sueasionicam  aggreditor  uri>em." 
Frod.  aa.  948,  949.  "  Hugo,  magnua  prinoepa  FraDcorum,  Burgundio* 
num,  Britonum  atque  Northmannorum.*'  Annal.  Floriac.  a.  956. 

<  Oudo,  p.  126. 

4  Frodoard,  a.  960.    Dudo,  p.  136.  ^  Dudo,  p.  137. 
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and  his  powerful  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Pari«^  Lothair 
succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of  Evreux,  which  he  granted  to 
the  count  of  Chartres,  and  Theobald  advanced  as  far  as 
Bouen,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Bichard,  who  had  in  the 
mean  whfle  had  recourse  to  the  Danes  for  aid.  An  armament 
of  these  soon  appeared  in  the  Seine,  and  their  presence  accele- 
rated the  restoration  of  a  long-desired  peace.  Evreux  was 
delivered  back  to  Bichard^  and  the  newly  arrived  Danes  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain,  whence,  after  committing  great  devastation, 
they  are  said  to  have  crossed  to  Africa. 

Bichard  appears  now  on  friendly  terms  with  Lothair,  and 
composed  the  difference  between  him  and  the  younger  Amulf 
of  Flanders,  when  the  king  had  already  taken  possession  of 
Arras  and  Douay^  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand  and  all  the  country 
as  &r  as  the  Lys^. 

Shortly  after  died  Bichard's  consort,  Emma,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children;  but  the  death  of  the  countess  caused  no 
interruption  to  his  friendly  relations  with  Hugh  Gapet,  even 
after  the  latter  had  assumed  the  kingly  crown.  Count  Adel- 
bert  of  Vermandois,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
dynasty  (986),  but  yet  feared  an  attack  from  the  king,  was 
induced  by  Kchard,  through  the  negotiations  of  his  future 
biographer,  Dudo,  dean  of  St.  Quentin,  to  submit  to  the  royal 
authority. 

The  latter  days  of  the  long  reign  of  Bichard  were  dedicated 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  newly  acquired  lands.  Even  a 
war  with  England  (991)  shows,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
pope^,  that  the  thought  of  expelling  the  Normans  from  those 
parts^  whence  they  were  soon  to  conquer  the  south  of  Italy 
and  threaten  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  itself,  could  be  no 
longer  entertained.     The  intermixture  of  the  northern  set- 

1  Frodoard,  aa.  961,  962,    Dudo,  p.  141. 

^  Dodo,  p.  155.    Comp.  with  Frodoard,  a.  965.     Chron.  Tornacense 
S.  Martini,  a.  966.  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  p.  284. 
'  On  this  war  see  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ti.  p.  153  $q. 
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tiers  with  Roman-Ghristtan  Europe  may  be  tofarred  from 
Bichard's  great  eceleuastieal  foiindatioiis  and  donatuNM.  He 
restored  and  enlai]ged  the  abbey  of  Feearop,  which  a  hondred 
and  fifty  years  before  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Northmen, 
and  to  which  he  invited  St.  William,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  rule  of  Gluny^  William  continued  tiiere  thirty 
years  (ob.  1031),  and  became,  after  the  superintendence  of 
other  monastic  institutions  of  the  country  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  those  parta. 
At  an  earlier  period,  Richard,  with  the  confirmation  of  king 
Lothair  and  of  pope  John  XIII.,  restored  the  abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  %  and  placed  in  it  monks,  instead  of  secular  eleigy. 
He  also  reconstructed  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen.  To 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  he  confirmed  the  Tillage  of  Bemeral 
in  the  district  of  Talou,  or  Tellau  ( Arques),  which  his  grand- 
father, Robert,  had  bestowed  on  that  foundation  3.  Eveo  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon  received  from  him  a  village 
with  the  church  of  St.  Adelbert  at  Hiesmes^. 

Of  the  year  of  Richard'^s  death  the  notices  are  very  varying, 
a  circumstance  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  like  name 
of  his  successor.  His  death  probably  took  place  on  the  520th 
Nov.  996^ ;  unless  in  that  year  he  resigned  the  government 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  did  not  die  until  lOOS.  The  preaeh- 
ing  of  his  monks  had  reduced  the  grandson  of  Rolf  to  a  state 

1  This  took  place  only  under  Richard  XL  See  Monast.  Angl.  vL  p. 
1082 ;  also  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Divion.  ap.  d^Ach^ry,  Spiceleg.  i.  pp.  444 
sq.,  450  iq. 

3  See  charter  of  king  Lothair  of  966  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  629. 

s  See  charter  in  Bouqaet,  iz.  p.  73U  in  which  besides  his  wife,  Emma, 
his  "  fideles  Osmimdus  et  Radolfas'*  are  named. 

4  Chron.  S.  Benigni,  lib.  i.  p.  445. 

*  NecTolog.  Fiscannense.  A  later  MS.  of  the  Sax.  Chron.  says  994. 
996,  Florent.  Ademar  Caban,  ap.  Bouqaetj  z.  p.  146.  Access.  Rob.  de 
Monte,  ib.  269.  Chron.  S.  Michaelis  in  periculo  maris,  ib.  247»  W. 
Gemmet,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.  Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  459.  Dado  alone  has  1002. 
Malmesbury  (p.  269)  places  Richard's  death  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  iEthelrcd,  i.  e.  1006. 
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of  such  deep  contrition^  that  he  oonadered  himfleif  unworthy 
ct  a  grave  within  the  churdi,  but  dedred  to  be  bnried  with- 
oat  the  walls,  under  the  eaves. 

After  the  death  of  Enuna,  Biehard  espoused  Gunnor,  a  lady 
of  a  distinguished  Danish  raoe^  By  her  he  had  five  smis 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  nuiy  be  mentioned :  his  suo- 
cessor  of  the  like  name;  Robert,  count  of  Evreux,  raised 
while  very  young  to  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Bouen ;  Emma, 
to  whom  the  distinction  was  allotted  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  ^thelred  II.,  and  afterwards,  as  that 
prince's  widow,  the  still  greater  one  of  sharing  the  throne  of 
Gnut,  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  North ;  lastly  Hedrige,  the 
consort  of  Greofl&ey,  count  of  Brittany. 

RICHARD  II. 

BURNAMED  THB   GOOD. 

The  youth  of  Biehard  II.  was  to  his  country  no  less  a 
source  of  peril  than  that  of  his  father  had  been,  though 
arising  from  a  totally  different  cause.  The  exactions  of  the 
Norman  barons  weighed  hearily  on  the  peasant,  who  still  re- 
membered the  time  when,  bound  to  his  lord  only  for  services 
and  dues,  he  suffered  little  by  imposts,  tolls,  privileges  of  the 
chase,  and  other  restrictions  on  traffic,  as  well  as  on  the  rights 
of  common.  When  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  noble,  which  did 
not  find  full  scope  for  itself  in  the  country,  acquired  greater 
liberty  after  the  death  of  the  old  count,  the  peasantry  also 
attempted,  by  a  combination  of  their  powers,  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  their  iniquitous  burthens.  They  held  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  each  of  which  they  sent 
two  deputies  to  a  place  of  assembly  in  a  central  spot.  The 
combination  was  discovered  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak. 
Count  Baoul,  BichardV  uncle,  surrounded  and  seized  the 

1  WiUiam  of  Jmnidges  (lib.  viii.  c.  36)  relates  that  he  did  not  many  her 
tin  after  the  birth  of  several  children,  with  whom  Wace  (Rom.  de  Rou, 
▼r.  5402-5766)  agrees.    Dudo  is  eilent  on  the  subject  of  Gunnor. 
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deputiea  duriog  their  deliberations,  cAuaed  tbeir  hands  and 
feet  to  be  out  off,  and  sent  tbem  to  their  several  villages  as 
living  warnings  to  all  similarly  disposed'. 

With  equal  suooess  an  insurreoUon  meditated  by  William, 
count  of  Hiestnes,  an  elder  son  of  Richard  I.  hj  a  ooncnbine, 
was  suppressed'.  In  this  instance,  too,  count  Baonl's  eaer- 
getio  oonduct  prevented  a  yet  greater  evil  than  the  one  alreadj 
mentioned,  by  causing  the  rebel  to  be  seized  and  oa«t  into 
the  tower  of  Rouen ;  from  which,  five  years  after,  he  made 
his  eaoape,  and  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  to  eeA  his  bro- 
ther and  prinoe  at  the  chase,  throw  himself  at  his  feet  and 
pray  for  pardon.  Richard,  whose  proved  goodness  of  beart 
had  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Good,  received  him 
kindly,  bostowuil  on  him  the  county  of  Eu,  together  with  the 
liaiid  of  the  beautiful  Leoeline,  daughter  of  the  noble  Turketil ; 
fW>m  which  union  descended  an  illustrious  race. 

The  young  count,  from  the  banning  of  his  reign,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  by  dosely  attaching  himself  to 
the  king  and  the  clergy,  a  policy  which  proved  so  successful, 
that,  through  bis  influence  over  king  Robert,  he  became 
almost  the  ruler  of  France.  Whm  afler  the  death  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  that  duchy  was  claimed  by  king  Robert, 
it  was  Richard,  who,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  supplied  him 
the  means  of  seinng  it  (100»>).  Shortly  after  (1006)  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  and  the  emperor, 
Henry  II.,  against  Baldwin  IV,  of  Flanders,  and  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Valenciennes'. 

While  Richard  appears  as  the  chief  stay  of  the  new  Capetiui 

1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Tha  Romin  de  Rou  a  here  highly  inleretrt- 
ing  (iM  vv.  S975  tqg.). 

3  Id  998,  according  to  ibe  HiitMN  deaGrandaOfficiera  de  la  Couronne ; 
OT  997,  according  to  M.  L«  Prcvoal,  RomaD  da  Rou,  p.  313. 

"  Had.  r>ktjeii.  Ub.  ii.  C.S.     Hial.  Epiicop.  Autisid.  ap.  Scriptt.  Rer. 
Franr.  1.  |i.  171     W.  Gemmet,  lib.  v.  c.  15.    Chron.  HugOD.  Ftoriac.  lib.  i. 
p.  331.    <^hron  S.  Petri  Viri  SeooD.  ib.  p.  333. 
*  SigclKM-H.  1006.    Bal()ericiChroii.Carocnc.bb.i.ec.33,ll4. 
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dynasty  and  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
strengthen  his  relations  with  the  Northern  kingdoms.  The 
hand  of  his  sister  Emma  he  had  bestowed  on  king  ^thelred, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St.Brioe's  night  <  did  not 
excite  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  retributive  expedi- 
tions against  England.  To  this  he  might  feel  the  less  dis- 
posed, as  the  Danish  pirates  had  not  always  spared  his 
shores'^.  Nevertheless,  the  visit  of  the  Danish  king,  Svend 
Tveskiaeg,  and  his  suite  to  Bouen,  was  received  by  the  count 
with  the  splendour  befitting  the  brilliancy  of  his  court. 
Richard  would  not  engage  in  a  war  against  the  consort  of  his 
sister,  and  saw  a  better  prospect  of  reward  for  his  exertions 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  interests  in  France.  However,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Danish  king's  promise  on  oath,  that  his  war- 
riors should  not  annoy  the  French  coasts,  he  granted  per- 
mission to  the  Danes  to  dispose  of  their  plunder  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  reception  and  entertainment  by  his 
subjects  of  wounded  Danes  ^. 

In  a  war,  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Matilda,  a  sister 
of  Richard,  who  had  been  married  to  Eudes  (Odo)  count  of 
Ghartres,  on  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  town  of  Dreux, 
which  had  been  assigned  her  as  a  dowry,  Richard  resolved  on 
calling  to  his  aid  two  Northern  chieftains,  who  had  accom- 
panied king  Svend  on  his  last  expedition  to  En^nd :  one  of 
these  was  named  Lagman,  and  called  king  of  Sweden,  the  other 
Olaf,  called  king  of  Norway^.     A  hundred  years  had  passed 

^  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  165. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1000. 

^  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

^  Comp.  England  ander  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  178.  [Lagman  is  the 
name  of  an  office,  Angl.  lawman.  The  king  of  Sweden  at  this  time  was 
Olaf  Skotkonung.  Depping  and  Prevost  (Rom.  de  Ron,  i.  p.  346)  er- 
roneously take  the  Olaf  here  mentioned  for  Olaf  Tryggvason,  not  recol- 
lecting that  he  iras  slain  in  the  year  1000.  (This  error  is  corrected  in  the 
Danish  translation.)  These  events  must  have  taken  place  about  1013,  and 
Olaf,  the  future  saint,  did  not  attain  the  crown  till  1015.     He  was,  more- 

D  2 
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since  duke  Rolf  received  holy  baptism,  when  count  Richard 
and  his  brother  Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  prevailed  on 
king  Olaf,  son  of  Harald  Grsenski,  and  descendant  of  Harald 
Harfagri^  to  enter,  as  his  predecessor,  Olaf  Try^vason,  had 
done  in  England,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  in  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  the  glorious  titles  of  saint  and  martyr. 
How  Richard  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  his  sister,  queen 
^fgifu-Emma,  and  her  sons,  when  a  fugitive  from  England, 
as  well  as  to  her  consort,  king  j£thelred^  and  how,  throu^ 
the  hand  of  Emma,  he  became  the  brother-in-law  of  the  great 
Anglo-Danish  sovereign,  has  been  already  related  ^  Richard'^s 
friendly  relation  to  the  Danes  proved  also  of  service  to  the 
French,  a  proof  of  which  appears  in  the  restoration,  through 
his  influence,  to  her  husband,  count  Wido  of  Limoges,  of  the 
countess  Emma,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Danes  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont 
St.  Michel^. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel  between  Ri- 
chard and  Eudes  respecting  Dreux,  through  the  mediation  of 
king  Robert,  conformably  to  which  the  town  was  ceded  to  the 
latter,  but  the  surrounding  land,  together  with  TilUeres  (still 
a  frontier  place  of  Normandy),  was  adjudged  to  the  former, 
a  new  war  burst  out  between  these  if  not  kindred,  yet  closely 
connected  princely  families.  A  vassal  of  count  Eudes,  a 
knight  named  Walter,  had  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  the 
casUe  of  Melun,  belonging  to  count  Burchard  of  Gorbeil  and 
Melun,  and  had  delivered  it  over  to  his  feudal  lord.  The 
king  commissioned  count  Richard  to  settle  the  dispute,  but 
Eudes  refused  to  appear  at  his  summons,  because  he  could 
be  judged   only  by  an  assembly  of  his  peers.     Hereupon 

over,  already  a  Christian,  haying  been  baptized  in  his  infancy  by  his  rela- 
tive, king  Olaf  Tryggvason.  The  chieftains  here  in  question  were  pro- 
bably two  petty  Scandinavian  potentates  from  Ireland. — T.] 

1  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  180, 199. 

'  Ademar.  Cahan.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  151. 
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Kehard  with  his  Normans  laid  siege  to  Mdun,  which  held  out 
for  some  time,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
wdl-directed  missiles  of  the  besiegers,  which  played  on  them 
both  by  day  and  night. 

Even  in  his  latter  years  Richard  appears  as  the  maintainer 
of  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and  the  avenger  of  injured 
friends.  His  daughter^  Adeliz,  was  married  to  count  Beinold 
of  Upper  Buipindy,  son  of  the  powerful  Otto  William,  the 
great  '  arehcount''  on  both  sides  of  the  Jura.  By  treachery 
Hugh,  count  of  Chartres  and  bishop  of  Auxerre,  got  posses- 
sion of  Beinold^s  person  (1024) ,  cast  him  into  strict  oonfino- 
ment,  and  dismissed  with  insult  the  envoys  of  Richard,  who 
demanded  the  release  of  the  captive.  Richard  hereupon 
assembled  a  considerable  army,  the  command  of  which  he 
intrusted  to  his  son  of  like  name.  A  free  passage  to  Bur- 
gundy was  effected  by  amicable  negotiation,  by  which  the 
oount  of  the  Yexin  acquired  many  considerable  villages  in 
Normandy.  But  a  brighter  glory  awaited  the  sacrifices  and 
subsequent  exertions  of  the  campaign.  The  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Mirmande  in  the  Alps  was  afterwards  numbered 
among  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  of  the  Normans ;  and 
bishop  Hugh,  seeing  further  resistance  vain,  cast  himself  with 
the  profoundest  humility  and  a  horse's  saddle  on  his  back, 
at  the  feet  of  the  youthful  victor,  and  made  vows  and  gave 
hostages  for  the  liberation  of  Reinold^ 

Successfully  as  Richard  thus  strove  to  increase  the  strength 
and  consideration  of  his  dominion,  we  must  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledge that  much  of  its  most  preeminent  glory  consisted 
in  its  numerous  and  valiant  chivalry^  which,  even  without  the 
guidance  of  their  prince,  in  the  manner  of  their  forefathers, 
could  gain  brilliant  military  fame  and  rewards,  even  crowns 
more  precious  than  that  of  the  count  of  Rouen.     Among 

1  W.  Gemmel.  lib.  v.  c.  16,  says,  '*  Milinandum  teu  Milbrandum/* 
Hen.  Hanteod.  ]ib.  vi.  p.  762,  and  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  7340,  "  Minnande.*^ 
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glanoed  at  hereafter.  Here,  however,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  knight  attached  to  the  court  of 
duke  Richard,  who,  through  the  valour  and  might  with  which  he 
slew  a  wild  boar,  acquired  both  that  prince's  favour  and  many 
valiant  followers  S  but  his  greatest  fame  through  those  sons, 
whom  he  had  formed  after  his  own  model,  and  to  whom,  as 
meeds  of  valour,  no  less  priws  were  awarded  than  Apulia, 
CSalabria  and  Sicily.  Robert  Gkdsoard,  William  Iron-arm, 
and  Roger,  were  the  sons  of  this  fortunate  man.  Thus,  as 
Scandinavia  had,  a  century  before,  been  an  inexhaustible  re- 
ceptacle of  plunderers,  threatening  the  well-being  of  the 
several  European  states,  until  Normandy  afforded  a  home  to 
those  fierce  and  restless  spirits,  so  was  now  Normandy  itself 
in  a  similar  condition,  which  threatened  not  only  its  own 
prince,  and  all  the  more  flourishing  states,  but  most  of  all 
France,  with  the  greatest  perils.  Apulia  was  now  the  salva- 
tion of  Normandy,  Benevento  afterwards  saved  Apulia,  and, 
finally,  England  rescued  France  from  the  power  of  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Richard  died  (10£6)  while  still  in  the  flower  of  life,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty  years  ^  the  rigour  and  wisdom  of  which  needed 
not  the  panegyrics  of  the  monks,  but  which  the  benevolent 
and  pious  dispodtion  of  the  prince  equally  merited  and  re- 
ceived. The  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  or  Fontenelle,  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  richly  endowed  it ;  he  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice 
at  Evrdux,  and  his  wife,  Judith^,  that  at  Bemay.  Foreign 
churches  also  received  from  him  valuable  donations.  Monks 
from  mount  Sinai  came  annually  to  Rouen  to  fetch,  from 
him  as  well  as  from  his  predecessors,  costly  presents.     To 

'  (jaufred.  Malatenra,  lib.  i.  c.  40. 

2  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1026.  llgemach,  a.  1027,  where  he  is  designated 
*'  lez  Franconim." 

^  Monast.  Angl.  ri.  pp.  1063, 1 107.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  235.  See  also  d'Acbery, 
Spidleg.  i.  p.  460. 
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the  monks  at  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  in  Jeniflalem  he  gave 
a  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  aided  and  protected  all  pious 
pilgrims  on  their  journey  thither  ^  Seeing  the  end  of  his 
days  drawing  nigh,  he  called  to  him  his  brother  Robert,  arch* 
bishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  Norman  barons,  at  Fecamp.  With 
their  counsel  ^,  he  conferred  Normandy  on  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  and  the  county  of  Hiesmes  on  Robert,  bis  second 
son.  Both  these  were  his  children  by  Judith,  a  daughter  of 
Conan,  count  of  Brittany,  and  sister  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Geoffrey,  by  whose  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  premature 
death  (1008),  the  guardianship  of  his  sons,  Alan  and  Eudee, 
devolved  on  Richard,  who,  consequently,  ruled  over  that  pro- 
vince as  his  own-^  In  two  other  sons  of  Richard,  the  dd 
predilection  of  the  Norman  counts  for  the  clergy  manifested 
itself  in  their  choice  of  a  vocation ;  of  these,  William  died  a 
monk  at  Fecamp,  Manger,  the  other,  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Rouen  ;  but  of  which  he  proved  so  little 
worthy,  that  his  deposition  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  Of 
Richard's  daughters,  one,  the  countess  of  Burgundy,  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  another  was  married  to  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Mauger,  and  also  a  second  William,  count  of 
Archies,  were  sons  by  a  second  wife  named  Papia,  whom 
Richard  espoused  after  the  death  of  Judith  in  1017^. 

RICHARD  III. 

The  reign  of  the  youthful  Richard  III.  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. His  Burgundian  campaign  had  afforded  ground  for  the 
most  fitvourable  hopes,  and  be  appears  to  have  flattered  him- 

1  Rad.  Glaber,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

8  **  Gonsulta  aapientum."  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  v.  c.l7. 

^  The  marriage  contract  of  Richard  and  JudiUi  is  preserved  in  Martene, 
Anecdot.  i.  p.  122,  and  in  extract  in  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  188.  She  founded  a 
cloister  at  Bemay  near  Lisieux,  concerning  which  there  is  a  charter  of 
Richard  II.  cited  in  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  235.  According  to  the  Gesta  Cons. 
Andegav.  Ibid.  p.  255,  Judith  had  been  already  married  and  was  a  widow. 

4  Access.  Rob.  de  Monte,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  270.  Ord.  Vttalis,  lib.  v.  45. 
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^  with  the  idea  that  the  king  of  France,  Robert,  would 
give  turn  to  wife  his  daughter,  Adde,  who  had  previously 
^  pfomised  to  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  K  The  refractory 
spirit  of  his  brother  Robert  compelled  the  count  to  besiege 
''^  m  ius  town  of  Falaise ;    but  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  and  shortly  after  Richard  died  of  poison^.   The 
g^^fd  suspicion  fell  upon  Robert,  as  the  perpetrator  or  in- 
stigator of  the  misdeed,  on  whom,  after  his  brother's  death 
(Aug.  6,  1028),   the  government  of  the  state   devolved-^. 
Richard  left  a  very  young  son,  named  Nicholas,  whom  we 
must  regard  as  illegitimate,  it  being  hardly  credible  that  the 
dironiclers  of  the  time  would  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
Bichard's  lawful  marriage.     After  his  father'*s  death  he  was 
phoed  in  a  monastery,  and   died  as  abbot  of  St.  Ouen  at 
Bouen  in  1092.     Illegitimacy  would  have  been  no  bar  to  his 
pretensions  to  the  succession  of  his  father ;  but  the  cause  of 
his  exclusion  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  the  prin- 
eiple  which,  setting  minors  aside,  called  the  next  relation  of 
mature  age  to  the  government  of  the  state. 

ROBERT  II. 

SURNAMSO  THE   DBVIL. 

fioBERT  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  designated  by 
the  surname  of  "The  Devil,"  which  was  bestowed  on  him 
in  an  age  when  that  name  was  not  wont  to  be  a  subject 
for  jesting.  At  the  outset  of  his  government  he  met  with 
considerable  opposition  through  and  on  the  part  of  his 
node,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  maintained   himself 

I  A  marriage  contract  of  January  1027  is  printed  in  d'Achery,  Spicileg. 
E  p.  390.  Bdaquet,  x.  p.  270.  Richard  here  styles  himself  dux ;  but  in  a 
charter  of  1024,  in  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1108  :  Ricardus  filins  comes. 

3  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  Ademar  Caban.  p.  161.  The  year  of  Richard's 
death  cannot  be  1027,  as  his  successor,  Robert,  in  November  1032,  waa  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  leigQ.  Monast.  AngL  vi.  1073. 

*  W.  Mafan.  p.  294. 
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against  him  with  anna  in  Evreux,  and,  aft«r  the  oapture  of 
that  place,  fled  to  the  king  of  France.  Against  Wilfa'am  of 
Belesme,  who  had  fortified  himself  in  Alen^on,  Robert  was 
more  eucceasful,  that  noble  having  made  his  sabmieaion  in 
the  most  humiliating  manner,  bearing  a  saddle  on  his  back, 
and  barefooted ;  whereupon  he  was  re-invest^d  with  his  town  >. 
Hugh,  bishop  ofBayeux,  a  son  of  Kooul,  count  of  Ivry,  a  step- 
brother of  count  Richard  I.,  also  ceased  from  the  resistance 
he  had  offered  to  his  authority,  and  laid  down  his  arms.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  king  of  France  had  given  his  daughter, 
Adele,  in  marriage  to  the  younger  Baldwin  of  FUnders,  who, 
feeling  elated  at  his  fortune,  drove  the  count  hia  father,  the 
uncle  of  Robert,  from  his  country.  The  old  count  took 
refuge  in  Rouen,  where  he  waa  kindly  received  by  his  nephew, 
who  perfonned  the  part  of  his  avenger  both  willingly  and 
vigorously.  Robert's  cousin  also,  Alan  of  Brittany,  rose 
against  him,  over  whom  Robert  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
victory  in  Britt-any,  but  which  is  liable  to  great  doubt,  as 
Alan  had  invaded  Avranchea,  but  from  which  county  he  was 
expelled  by  N^  of  St.  Sauveur  and  Auvrai-le-G&nt*. 

In  bis  relatione  with  the  king  of  France,  Robert  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  hia  forefathers.  When,  on  the  death  of 
king  Robert  (1031),  hia  widow,  Constance,  strove  to  place 
her  eon  Robert  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Henry,  her  first- 
born, the  Utter  fled  to  the  count  of  the  Normans  at  Fecamp. 
Robert  received  his  liege  lord  hospitably  and  honourably, 
assembled  hia  forcea  under  his  uncle  Mauger,  established  the 
king  in  his  realm,  and  compelled  hia  brother  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy.  Count  Robert  received, 
with  the  concurrence  of  count  Drogo  of  Mantes,  in  recom- 
pense for  his  services,  the  Vexin  with  Pontoiae  and  Choumont. 
Corbeil  was  granted  to  the  valiant  Mauger^. 

I  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vi.  c.  4,  tuid  Rom.  de  Hou,  »t.  7591  iq. 

''  Ibid,  lib,  vi.  c,  8.  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  7755  *j. 

■'  ibid.  Lb.  vi.  c.  7.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  655,  Rom.  de  Bou,  vv.  7685—7753. 
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Less  fortunate  was  Robert  in  his  relations  with  England, 
as  has  been  already  related  ^  But  nothing  in  his  whole  career 
appears  more  striking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  completely 
characterizes  the  violent  religious  excitement  of  the  time, 
than  his  resolve,  in  the  company  of  a  few  knight-s,  among 
whom  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  English  king  iEthelred, 
Drogo  of  Mant^s^,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  leaving 
his  duchy  to  his  illegitimate  son,  William,  of  tender  age,  and 
his  counsellors,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France  ^. 
By  the  clergy,  who  were  the  cause  of  it,  Robert's  determina- 
tion was  loudly  extolled.  He  died,  on  his  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, at  Nice  in  Bithynia  ( July  22, 1035),  poisoned,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Baoul,  sumamed  Mouin^;  whereby  Normandy 
was  plunged  into  a  state  of  most  perilous  confusion. 

Robert's  violent  passions^  the  suspicion,  that  hung  over 
him,  of  fratricide,  his  penitence,  his  romantic  pilgrimage,  but, 
more  than  aO,  his  renowned  son,  whom  a  concubine  at  Falaise 
had  borne  him,  have  made  him  a  subject  for  many  stories, 
the  appreciation  of  which  we  leave  to  the  historians  of  the 
country.  In  those  characteristics,  of  which  we  are  informed, 
his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  love  of  jest  and  merriment,  his 
sensuality,  condescension,  and  readiness  to  serve  his  friends ; 
above  all  his  somewhat  ostentatious  contempt  of  money  and 
possessions — in  all  this  the  model  of  a  Norman  hero  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  we  may  no  longer  linger  over  his  portrai- 
ture, and  will  merely  add,  that  the  best  panegyric  on  his 
reign  is,  that  the  country,  which  at  first  suffered  under  his 
many  wars  and  follies,  in  his  latter  years  again  stood  forth 
in  its  pristine  might  ^.  His  government  was  much  under  the 
guidance  of  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  Richard,  abbot  of 

1  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  217. 

3  lb.  p.  231.  3  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  8127. 

4  W.  Malm.  p.  295.  Chron.  Fontan.  App.  ii.  ap.  d*Achery,  Spicileg.  iii. 
p.  364,  edit.  4to. 

•  Ibid.  c.  7. 
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y erduiL,  is  partkularly  distingiiished  > .  The  founding  of  a 
new  abbey,  that  of  St.  Vigor  at  Geriqr  near  Bayeux^  by 
Robert  the  Deyil,  ought  therefore  to  excite  no  surprise^.  To 
the  restoration  of  peaee  among  his  vassals  the  emigrations  to 
Apulia  must  have  greatly  contributed,  whieh  relieved  the  land 
of  a  number  of  turbulent,  ambitious  spirits,  and,  by  placing 
them  in  a  career  of  ^ory,  exalted  the  fame  of  Uie  Nonnans^ 
and  rendered  the  alliances  of  their  prince  of  greater  import- 
ance :  even  the  expeditions  of  individual  Normans  into  Spain 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  acquisition  of  glory  and  rich 
rewards  by  valiant  men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
narrow  home.  Among  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
remained  in  the  country  was  Serio,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hauteville.  He  had  been  banished  by  duke  Robert, 
and  was  a  fugitive  in  Brittany,  when  that  prince  Uud  siege  to 
Tillieres.  Deeply  vexed  at  the  prohibition  of  the  duke  to  his 
Normans  to  accept  the  challenge  of  a  French  knight,  he  ap- 
peared, unknown  to  his  countrymen,  with  closed  visor^  before 
the  champion.  He  overcame  his  formidable  adversary^  and 
the  duke  was  soon  reconciled  with  so  valiant  and  noble  an 
adherent^. 

WILLIAM  IL 

8URNAMBD  THB   CONQUBROR. 

As  long  as  Robert's  return  was  expected,  the  Normans 
had  shown  themselves  obedient  to  the  count  Gilbert  of  Eu, 
son  of  Godfrey,  and  a  cousin  of  Robert,  by  an  illegitimate 
connection  of  Richard  I.^,  whom  Robert  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  state  and  guardian  of  his  young  son,  William. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  Robertas  death  spread 
abroad,  than  the  before-mentioned  Ralf  Mouin  attempted  to 

I  Hugonis  Flsvign.  Chron.  Verdunente  in  Ser.  Rer.  Fr.  zi.  p.  142. 

s  Charter  of  1033  in  Monatt.  Ang).  vi.  p.  1073. 

*  Ganfirid.  Malatem,  lib.  i.  c.  3S  sq. 

4  Guil.  Pictav.  vii.  a.    Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  656. 
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aeixe  on  the  government.  If  in  the  beginning  his  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful,  he — ^unless  it  was  another,  Ralf  of  Grassy 
(de  Waceio),  son  of  archbishop  Bobert,  who  died  in  1036 — 
appears  shortly  after  to  have  attained  his  object.  At  BalTs 
instigation,  count  Gilbert,  together  with  other  barons  related 
to  him,  also  Turold,  the  princess  instructor,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  murderer;  whereupon  Balf,  supported  by  no  incon- 
nderable  part  of  the  Norman  nobility,  was  appointed  to  the 
guardianship  of  William  ^  Still  was  the  opposition  of  many 
barons  to  the  pretensions  of  these  illegitimate  branches  of 
the  race  of  Bolf  far  from  ended,  and  stOl  less  the  anarchy 
engendered  by  the  never-ceasing  feuds  of  the  nobles  with 
each  other.  Boger  of  Toesny,  sprung,  as  before  related,  from 
the  noblest  Norman  race,  and  who  had  gained  the  most  re- 
nowned name  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  would  not  serve 
the  bastard.  William  was  too  feeble  to  extort  obedience, 
but  Boger  of  Beaumont,  son  of  Humphrey  (de  Vetulis)  and 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Warwick^,  whose  father  had  suffered 
great  provocation  from  Boger,  slew  both  him  and  his  two 
sons  in  a  very  bloody  conflict.  Alan  V.  also,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  duke  Bobert  had  appointed  one  of  the  guardians 
of  his  son,  was  poisoned  during  these  dissensions ;  and  this 
murder,  which  affected  the  Normans  indiscriminately,  was 
unjustly  attributed  to  his  youthful  ward  3. 

William's  early  days  were  passed  amid  manifold  perils  and 
privations,  which  have  at  all  times  proved  themselves  the  best 
school  of  princes.  Walter,  his  maternal  uncle,  sometimes 
saved  him,  while  a  boy,  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
by  conveying  him  secretly  by  night  from  the  princely  cham- 
ber, and  concealing  him  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  Osbem, 
son  of  Herlast  and  the  countess  Gunnor,  the  prince's  house 

^  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  cc.  2, 4, 6.  ^  Ibid.  cc.  3, 4. 

*  Ord.  Vitalls,  9.  567.  Comp.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  33.  It  is  said 
that  Alan  was  poiaoned  in  Brittany,  but  died  in  Normandy  and  was  buried 
at  F^mp. 
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steward,  wu  murdered  in  tbe  apartaneot  of  the  latter  ■ .  The 
country  was  in  a  condition  not  leas  deplorable  than  that  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  murder  of  'William  I.,  only 
that  it  DOW  appeared  stronger  against  external  foes.  Offenaive 
warfare  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  ought  not  to  appear 
extraordinary  that,  while  their  countrymen  were  making 
brilliant  conquests  in  the  South,  they  did  not  more  efficiently 
support  the  lethelings,  Eadward  and  jElfred,  the  sons  of 
Kmma^ ;  an  enterprise  which,  even  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  more  politic  than  grateful  to  the 
Normans,  as  a  friendly  relation  between  Danes  and  Normans 
had  outlived  even  the  Teutonic  tongue  of  the  latter. 

A  striking  pTtx>f  of  internal  weakness  was  not  long  want- 
ing. King  Henry  I.  of  France  availed  himself  of  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  humiliating  a  vassal,  whose  very  friendship  and  pro- 
tection seemed  dangerous  to  him,  by  demanding  from  the 
Norman  prince  the  demolition  of  the  castle  of  Tfilliferea. 
Gilbert  Crespin,  who  bad  been  invested  with  the  castle  by 
duke  Eobert,  resisted  this  demand,  with  which,  nevertheless, 
the  government  at  Rouen  resolved  to  comply,  and  to  join 
their  foroes  with  the  king's,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  into 
his  band  the  key  of  their  country.  Gilbert  Crespin  was  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  king  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished, 
after  having  given  assurances  on  oath  that  it  should  not  he 
reconstructed  within  four  years.  But  he  very  soon  found 
occasion  for  a  war,  invaded  the  country  of  Hieames,  and 
ORiised  Tillifercs  to  be  fortified  anew^.  Falaise  also  seemed 
gn  the  eve  of  being  lost,  when  Turstin,  sumamed  Goz,  the 
son  of  Ansfrid  the  Dane,  with  the  aid  of  the  royal  forces, 
raiMd  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  but  Ralf  of  Gassy,  hasten- 
}ng  to  its  relief  with  a  body  of  valiant  men,  put  him  to 

I  \V,  (ii'iiiNiei.Eb.  ™.  c.  2.  "  Osbemua,  procurator  priDcipalis  domui." 
(Inl  Viiiil.  p  (iSS-  "Normannifedapifer," 
1  H«c  Bi'til.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  325. 
«  W.  Geimiirt.  Ub.  vii.  c.  5. 
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flighty  and  preserved  the  rock- built  town  to  ita  yoathful 
master'. 

The  history  of  the  endless  feuds  of  the  Nomuin  barons 
among  themselves,  during  the  minority  of  William  the  Bastard, 
belongs  to  the  provincial  history  of  the  country.  Although 
it  may  present  to  us  the  illustrious  names  of  Montfort,  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  noble  races^  to  contemplate  whose  splen^ 
dour  in  its  first  forth-bursting  beams^  must  ever  afford  delight 
to  their  latest  posterity ;  yet  is  it  instructive  to  us  only  by 
showing  how  the  Norman  nobOity,  kept  remote  from  ail  effe- 
minacy, and  passing  their  youth  in  the  use  of  arms,  never 
lost  the  character  of  a  warlike  class.  Of  greater  importance 
was  the  war  which  Guy,  the  second  son  of  AdelaVs,  or  Alix, 
whom  her  brother,  Bichard  III.,  had  married  to  Bainaud, 
eount  of  Burgundy,  raised  against  William.  The  partisans 
of  the  latter  had  hoped  to  satisfy  count  Guy  by  the  grant  of 
Brionne^  and  Vernon;  but  notwithstanding  the  customary 
exclusion  of  the  female  line,  the  pretensions  of  the  nearest 
legitimate  descendant  found  powerful  support.  Nigel,  vis- 
count of  Goutances ;  Banulf,  viscount  of  Bayeux ;  Hamon-auz 
Dents,  lord  of  Thorigny ;  Grimoult  of  Le  Plessis,  and  other 
powerful  barons,  particularly  from  the  independent  territories 
of  the  Gotentin  and  Bessin,  declared  in  favour  of  Guy.  But 
king  Henry,  either  from  some  remaining  gratitude  towards 
the  Norman  princes,  or  from  a  desire  to  maintain  the  ac- 
knowledged right  of  succession^  or,  influenced  by  the  wise 
policy  of  not  suffering  the  Burgundian  house  to  become  too 
powerful^  united  his  warriors  with  those  of  William.  At  Val- 
des-Dunes,  not  far  from  Gaen,  the  armies  met  (1047)  and 
fought  with  all  the  fury  of  civil  strife'^.     The  king  himself 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

3  Not  St.  Brieuc  (D^p.  Cotes  du  Nerd),  as  W.  Gemmet.  (p.  276)  has  it. 
'  Giiil.  Pictav.  p.  179.    H.  Hunt.  a.  1047.    W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  17. 
W.  Mslm.  p.  393.     Tbe  Roman  de  Rou,  v.  8743  sqq.  is  very  circum- 
on  this  battle. 
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mihaned  bj  a  kn^iit  of  the  Cotentin,  but  escaped  on- 
and  mom  a  deciwic  victory.  Of  thirty  thooBand  parti- 
of  6«7  a  third  part  is  Mid  to  have  blleii,  among  whom 
HaoMm.  Nigel  and  Bamilf  ffibaiitted  to  the  yoong 
eoont,  who  iwifdiately  bcnicgcd  Gvj  in  his  strong  castle  of 
Briome,  wfaieh  was  protected  bj  the  rirer  Bisle.  After  a 
protracted  aege,  it  it  said  of  three  jears'  doraticm,  Guy  was 
eompelled  to  snrrendery  and  was  mildly  treated  by  the  con- 
queror' ;  but  finding  himsdf  an  object  of  hatred  and  ocm- 
tempt  in  Normandy,  he  Tofamtarfly  withdrew  to  Bmgundy, 
whence,  having  invcdved  himself  in  contests  with  his  dder 
brother,  the  reigning  connt,  he  was  soon  expelled^  and  came 
to  an  ancertun  end^. 

William  soon  hsd  an  opportunity  of  requiting  the  king  for 
the  service  rendered  him,  and  of  acquiring  as  much  honour 
and  influence  as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  aided  the  French  monarch  against  the  powerful 
OeoiTrey  II.,  sumamed  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  displayed  in  this  campaign,  as  often  afterwards, 
an  almost  fool-hardy  bravery  that  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries,  which  manifested  itself  in  presents  of 
hofics  and  knightly  equipments  from  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
dukoM  of  Qascony^  the  counts  of  Auveigne  and  other  distant 
prinoos.  No  long  time,  however,  had  elapsed  before  G^ffit^ 
sought  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans.  He  marched 
throtigh  Le  Maine,  which  he  governed  under  the  young  count 
Hugh,  and  after  his  death,  as  administrator  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  son,  Horibert  II.,  and  made  himself  master  of 
tho  Norman  frontier  fortress  of  Alengon.  But  William  soon 
iHHMivonHl  the  place,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  the  garrison, 
who  luui  vonture<l|  by  beating  a  skin  hung  out  for  show^  to 

t  Ho  (htU.  IVUv.  f.  179.    According  to  Ord.  Vital,  p.  657.  Guy  lost 
hlH  I'lmOfHi  Aiul  WM  iMiiuvhed  at  an  enemy  to  the  country. 
»  (lull  l*icUv.  (|i.  \m)  and  from  him  W.  Malm.  p. 394.    Ord.  VtuQ. 
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deride  him  for  being  the  aon  of  a  skinner's  daughter,  thereby 
proTing  that  the  stain  of  his  birth,  although  overlooked  by 
the  nobility,  was  always  regarded  as  such  by  the  lower  class. 
William  did  not  eontent  himself  with  merely  recovering  the 
town,  but  entered  Le  Maine,  where  he  took  the  strong  town 
of  Domfront>  which  afterwards  remained  to  Normandy  ^ 

Previously  to  this  war,  for  the  commencement  of  which  his 
aimeooe  from  Normandy  (1051)  had  probably  presented  an 
opportunity,  William  had  visited  king  Eadward  in  England. 
The  moment  chosen  for  this  visits  immediately  after  Eadward's 
rupture  with  the  family  of  Godwine  and  the  repudiation  of 
the  queen,  was  selected  by  William,  with  the  crafty  policy, 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  so  distinguished,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  his  imbecile  rdative  to  make  promises  with  regard 
to  the  succession*^.  Shortly  after,  William  concluded  a  mar- 
riage (1058)  with  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  V.,  count 
of  Flanders  3,  and  of  the  daughter  of  king  Bobert,  who  had 
probably  been  affianced  to  count  Richard  III.,  an  alliance 
which  secured  him  against  hostilities  in  the  north  of  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  against  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the 
house  of  Godwine  over  the  court  of  Bruges.  The  canonical 
obstacles  which  existed  against  this  marriage,  and  which 

>  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii  c.  18.    G.  Pictav.  p.  187. 

*  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  251. 

'  Chron.  Tnron.  a.  1053,  [where  a  wonderful  story  is  told  of  William's 
method  of  wooing  and  winning  his  bride :  "  Then  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandf ,'*  the  said  chronicle  informs  us,  **  took  the  daughter  of  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  to  wife,  in  this  manner :  after  she  had  been  often  asked 
by  her  father  about  receiring  a  husband,  and  William  of  Normandy  bad 
above  all  others  been  lauded  to  her  by  her  father,  who  had  for  a  long  time  bad 
the  care  of  him,  she  answered,  that  she  would  never  receive  a  bastard  for 
a  husband.  Baring  heard  which,  duke  William,  with  a  few  companions, 
eecretly  hastens  to  Bruges,  where  the  maiden  abode,  and,  as  she  was  re- 
tnmiqg  from  church,  beats  and  chastises  her  with  fists,  heels,  and  spurs ; 
and  so,  baring  mounted  his  horse,  returns  with  his  companions  to  his 
country.  This  having  been  done,  the  maiden  grieving  lies  down  on  her 
bed,  when  her  father  coming,  interrogates  and  demands  of  her  about 
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eaDed  forth  a  papal  interdiot,  were  removed,  in  the  nsiial  war, 
by  tedious  n^otiatioDfl ;  they  are,  ne?ertheleai,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  eiroometanee,  that  the  monk  who  declared 
ihem  inviolable  was  afterwards  employed  by  William  as  ins 
nq;otiator  and  mediator  at  the  papal  court',  and  became  so 
attached  to  that  princess  interests  that,  at  length,  as  the 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  he  was  not  alone  the  only,  bnt  also  the 
all-BufBeient,  ally,  which  William,  in  his  later  and  more  aethre 
days,  constantly  possessed.  On  the  dneal  paar  was  imposed  •• 
an  atonement  the  founding  of  two  abbeys  and  four  hospitals ; 
the  former,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  and  to  the  holy  Trinity, 
were  erected  in  the  city  of  Caen ;  the  latter  at  Rouen,  Caen, 
Oherboui^  and  Bayeox. 

The  capture  of  Domfront  soon  gave  birth  to  new  quarreiaw 
The  king  of  France  must  naturslly  disapprove  of  such  vio- 
lence, which  might  also  aflford  a  pretext  to  the  discontented 
vassals  of  the  Norman  chief  to  rise  up  against  him.  WilGani, 
his  paternal  nnde,  a  son  of  Bichard  11.  and  Papla,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  evfl-disposed  arohbidiop  M auger,  had  been  by 


receiving  a  husband,  who  in  anawer  aaya,  thai  she  will  naver  have  a  bus- 
band  save  William,  duke  of  Nonnandjr,  which  waa  done." 

Philip  Mouakea,  in  his  chronkle,  teik  the  same  afcory.  Aocor&ig  to 
him,  Matilda  answered  to  her  Other's  proponi : 

"  La  demoiadle  vint  avaat 

Si  lenr  respondi  maintenant, 
'  J'aim  mioaa  eatie  nonne  val^ 

Que  joa  soie  It  bastart  donn^.' " 

The  tale,  with  a  wiation,  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  Saga  of 
St.  Eadward,  where,  in  answer  to  the  duke's  proposal,  Matilda  aaysi 
"  ^rr  ertn  vallare,  er  H  bfggr  at  ek,  komtn  af  kon^uoga  ett,  munu  vflja 
giptaz  einum  bastbarSe.**  Tkom  mri  mad,  elowm,  to  tkmk  thai  I,  9pnm^ 
from  kings,  will  marry  a  bastard.  Whereupon  William,  seizing  her  bf 
the  hair,  felled  her  to  the  ground  and  trampled  her  under  foot,  etc.  Sag* 
JitrarKar  Kondngs  bins  Helga,  p.  12.  ed.  Gopenh.  185$. — T.] 

1  Lanfranc  went  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  the  dispensation  dnria^ 
the  papacy  of  Leo  IX.,  whose  death  shortly  after  (April  1054)  probaMjr 
withdrew  attention  from  the  object,  which  was  only  accomplished  under 
bis  successor,  Nicholas  II.  (1059-1061.) 
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invested  with  the  county  of  Talou,  or  Tellau,  in  which, 

OR  the  summit  of  a  ste^  mountain^  he  fortified  the  castle  of 

Arques^     This  turbulent  and  ambitious  man  had  deserted 

bin  nq>hew  before  Domfront^  and  having  allied  himself  with 

other  powerful  barons,  and  even  with  the  king  of  France, 

declared  war  against  his  nephew,  while  he  was  in  the  Co* 

tentin.    It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  how  far  this  war  was 

in  connection  with  the  rebellions  of  other  Norman  barons ; 

yet  in  these  events  we  may  perceive  both  the  uncertain  sway 

as  well  as  the  sagacity  and  valour  ot  duke  William.    The 

count  of  Arques  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate,  and 

ended  his  days  as  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Eustace,  count  of 

Boulogne,  whither  be  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  whose 

brother  Enguerrand,  count  of  Ponthieu,  had  fallen  at  the 

siege  of  Arques;    while  Hugh  Bardolf  and  other  powerful 

barons,  to  the  great  humiliation  of  the  king,  were  taken  pri- 

soners,  and^  bowed  under  the  weight  of  a  saddle  on  their 

backs,  submitted  to  the  victor^. 

But  there  still  remained  another  opponent  to  be  removed. 
The  ardbbishop  of  Rouen  had  supported  his  brother,  and 
William  availed  himself  of  this  war,  to  his  great  benefit,  by 
deposing  the  prelate  and  banishing  him  to  Mont  St.  Michd, 
with  the  approval  of  pope  Leo  IX.,  who,  shortly  bef<Nre  his 
death,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Civitella  (1058),  was 
obliged  to  show  compliance  with  all  the  wishes  of  the  Nor- 
mans. A  choice,  alike  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  the 
interests  of  William,  was  made  of  Maurile  as  the  successor 
to  Mauger,  who,  sprung  from  a  noble  family  near  Bheims, 
had  at  Liege  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  libwal  arts,  and 
was  afterwards  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  rich  abbey  of  Hal- 

1  GuU.  Pictav.  p.  184.  Chron.  Fontan.  lib.  i.  W.  Gemioet.  lib.  vii. 
c.  7.    Ord.  Vrt.  p.  606. 

'  Guil.  PictaT.  p.  186.  W.  Malm.  p.  398.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 
Comp.  Prevost,  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  8663  note^  In  Malmesbury  tlie  name 
of  Ingelram  or  Enguerrand  is  changed  to  Isembard. 

E  2 
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beratadt;  sabsequently,  at  Fecamp  and  Florence,  professed 
the  strictest  Benedictine  rule,  and  thereby  opened  the  path 
to  ecclesiastical  dominion  >. 

This  success  was  the  more  extraordinary  as,  during  the 
siege  of  Arques,  William  was  deserted  by  many  of  his  most 
powerful  vassals.  One  of  these,  Guimond^,  delivered  his 
town  of  Moulins  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  acquisition  appeared 
of  such  importance  as  to  induce  him  to  commit  it  to  the 
hands  of  Guy,  count  of  Poitiers,  who,  through  his  sister 
Agnes,  was  brother-in-law  to  the  emperor  Henry  III.  The 
moment  appeared  favourable  to  the  French  magnates  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Norman  rule;  and  that  restless  foe  of  the 
Norman  name,.  Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  assembled 
round  the  king  an  army  so  numerous,  from  Guienne,  Gascony, 
Burgundy,  and  other  provinces,  that  the  like  had  seldom  been 
seen  united  under  the  royal  standard.  The  king's  brothers, 
Eudes  and  Rainaud  of  Clermont,  with  the  body  of  troops  that 
had  been  raised  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  invaded 
the  county  6f  Gaux,  but  at  Mortemer  on  the  Elaulne  (1054) 
were  attacked  and  almost  totally  annihilated  by  the  Normans 
under  Robert^  count  of  Eu,  Hugh  of  CU>umay,  Hugh  of 
Montfort,  Walter  Giffard,  William  Grespin,  who  on  that  day 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  military  renown,  which  was  des- 
tined shortly  after  to  shine  with  greater  brilliancy  beyond 
the  sea.  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  greater  number  were  slaughtered  ;  the  remnant  with 
Eudes  saved  themselves  by  flight.  William  was  bitterly  irri- 
tated at  the  escape  of  the  leader  of  the  royal  forces,  Ralf  of 
Mont  Desir^,  by  the  connivance  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  who 
was  bound  to  him  by  personal  obligations,  but  paid  for  his 
misdeed  with  the  loss  of  the  town  from  which  he  was  desig- 
nated, which  was  given  to  his  and  William^s  relative,  William 

1  Acta  Archiep.  Rothom.  ap.  Mabillon,  Vet.  Analecta.     W.  Gemmet. 
lib.  vii.  c.  24.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  566  sq. 
3  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  186.     Malmeabury  (p.  398)  calls  him  Walter. 
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of  Waretme'.  With  the  conridentioD,  which  the  politic 
vasml  always  manifeeted  towsrda  his  suzerain,  and  with  the 
new,  by  a  sort  of  theatrical  surprise,  of  ioereosiDg  the  terror 
at  such  mournful  tidings,  and  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage, 
William  sent  Half  of  Toesny,  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
nig^t,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  in  a  spectral  Toioe,  announced 
his  defeat  to  the  king,  and  conunanded  him  to  send  carta  to 
Mortemer,  to  fetch  away  the  corpses  of  his  army.  Henry 
retired  to  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  across  which  be  was 
followed  by  the  Normans,  who  two  years  after,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  king,  including  a  liberation  of  prisoners, 
aoquired  the  land  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  whereby  was 
probably  meant  only  the  small  territory  of  Passais,  the  capital 
of  which,  Domfront,  had  been  taken  at  an  eariier  period. 
William  thereupon  resolved  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  his 
territory  to  AmbriSrea,  not  far  from  Mayenne,  and  there  to 
erect  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  bravado, 
be  anaounced  his  design  to  the  couot  of  Xnjou  forty  days 
before  its  oommenoement.  lite  fortress  was  completed,  and 
the  combined  forces  of  the  count,  of  count  William  of  Poitiers, 
and  duke  Eudes  of  Brittany,  were  unable  to  cloture  it. 
They  therefore  withdrew  when  duke  William  with  his  banner 
appeared  before  them,  and  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  found  him- 
self under  the  necesnty  of  placing  his  hands  between  those  of 
the  conqueror  and  swearing  fealty  to  him^. 

But-  this  victory  of  William's  had  only  new  wars  for  its 
oonsequeDces.  As  soon  as  fresh  forces  could  be  collected,  for 
which  purpose  some  years  seem  hardly  to  have  sufficed,  king 
Henry  joined  Geoffrey  Maitel  in  an  invasion  secretly  planned 
of  Normandy,  in  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword 
Uie  county  of  Hiesmes,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance. 

>  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  639,  658.  HundogdoD  relaUa  (a.  1054)  that  "Rad- 
nlphiM  camemriua,  princepB  esercitui  Franconun,"  fell  at  Mortemer. 

^Gui).  RcUv.  p.  IB7(Ha*erci,  pp.  61, 63).  W.Gemmet.lib.  vii.cc.  IS, 
34.    Rom.  de  Roa,  w,  9909  in- 
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They  were  already  boasting  that  they  would  march  through 
Normandy  undifiturbed  as  far  as  the  coast  and  then  abandon 
it,  when  they  reached  the  Dire,  which  a  part  of  the  royal 
army  croseed  at  a  ford.  Here  William,  availing  himaelf  of 
the  moment  when  the  flood  from  the  sea  prevented  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  army  from  crossing,  attacked  those  that  had 
passed  over,  and  massacred  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
The  astounded  monarch  fled  together  with  the  count  of  An- 
jou.  Neither  of  them  saw  Normandy  again,  both  dying  shortiy 
after  (1060),  when  that  country  enjoyed  some  respite  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  A  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  the 
restoration  of  Tilliires  to  William,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  king  many  years  before,  and  the  destruction  of  which  had 
been  attempted  by  the  latter  through  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  of  Breteuil,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  brave  William^ 
son  of  the  deceased  seneschal  Osbem,  whose  valour  had 
already  been  proved  at  the  taking  of  Domfront.  Tilli^roi 
was  again  granted  to  the  brave  and  trusty  Gilbert  Grespin, 
in  whose  family  it  long  continued  ^ 

William  now  made  an  important  acquisition  in  the  county 
of  Le  Maine,  whose  prince,  Heribert,  wearied  with  the  supe*- 
riority  of  the  counts  of  Anjou,  which  had  long  weighed  heavily 
on  him  and  his  predecessors,  sought  an  aUiance  with  William, 
to  which  the  latter  readily  assented,  and  confirmed  by  the 
betrothment  of  his  young  daughter.  Heribert  died  prema- 
turely (1062)  and  before  the  intended  marriage,  but  recom- 
mended his  subjects  voluntarily  to  swear  allegiance  to  duke 
William,  whom  he  appointed  his  heir,  in  order  not  to  be 
eompeUed  by  force  to  obey  a  sterner  command.  One  party, 
however,  which  had  attached  itself  to  Walter,  sumamed  the 
Old,  son  of  Drogo,  count  of  Mantes,  Pontoise,  and  Ghaumont, 
and  nephew  of  king  Eadward  the  Confessor,  who  had  married 
Biota,  the  paternal  aunt  of  Heribert,  opposed  the  last  wish  of 

•  De  Nobili  Genere  Crispinorain,  p.  53. 
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Cliat  prince.  William  was  Buffidently  penetrating  to  feel  re- 
luctant to  obtain  a  province,  the  poflseseion  of  which  he 
earnestly  coveted,  by  means  of  a  destructive  campaign ;  by 
inroads,  therefore,  on  a  small  scale,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  strong  castles,  one  by  one^  and  at  length  reduced  Walter 
— ^who  never  received  the  aid  promised  bim  by  the  nephews 
and  successors  of  Geoffrey  Martd — to  surrender  his  strong 
city  of  Le  Mans.  He  and  his  wife  were  conducted  to  Falaise, 
where  they  shortly  after  died  of  poison  S  by  which  in  those 
times  so  many  individuals  perished.  Thus  did  William  gain 
— as  he  afterwards  gained  England — ^partly  by  inheritance, 
partly  by  conquest,  the  territory  of  Le  Maine,  after  having 
rqxMsessed  himself  of  Le  Mans,  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  Bolf.  Maigaret,  the  sister  of  Heribert^  he  be- 
trothed to  his  son  Bobert^  and  sent  her  for  further  education 
to  Fecamp,  where  she  shortly  after  died.  The  capture  of 
Le  Mans  was  followed  by  that  of  Mayenne.  This  city,  strong 
by  its  position  on  steep  rocks,  and  by  a  rapid  river,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  fortified  by  strong  walls,  was,  after  aU  the 
enginery  of  war  had  been  applied  in  vain,  at  length  reduced 
by  fire  cast  into  it.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  the  be- 
siegers burst  the  gates,  and  streamed  into  the  place,  whore 
they  found  a  rich  booty  in  horses,  arms,  and  other  valuable 
effects. 

Thus  was  a  vital  wish  of  the  house  of  Rolf  attained — the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  a  possession  which, 
through  its  favourable  position  with  regard  to  BrittAny,  pro- 
mised, at  no  distant  period,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
valiant  Normans  the  comnumd  over  northern  and  western 
France.  But  the  fact  that  Le  Maine  now,  (as  little  as  Brittany 
in  other  times,)  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  conquerors  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  proves  to  us  that  national  feelings,  both 
of  aversion  and  predilection,  remained  powerful  enough  in 

I  Guil.  PicUv.  p.  189.  Ord,  Vital,  pp.487, 534. 
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Franoe,  long  after  the  eetabliahment  of  the  several  ioimi- 
grants,  not  to  be  permanently  quelled  either  by  the  intrigoes 
of  the  clergy  ^  which  here  also  had  been  in  full  activity  for 
the  Normans,  nor  even  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 

The  last  considerable  campaign  undertaken  by  William 
before  his  expedition  to  England  was  against  Brittany,  the 
duke  of  which,  Gonan  II.,  a  son  of  that  Alan  who  fell  a  saori- 
fioe  to  Norman  poison,  in  alliance  with  the  count  of  Anjou» 
had  raised  pretensions  to  Normandy,  or  perhaps,  what  seems 
more  probable,  was  only  desirous  of  protecting  himself  against 
Williams's  claims  on  Brittany.  This  prince^  who  had  ventured, 
at  a  most  unpropitious  moment,  to  molest  William  with  his 
legal  claims,  died  suddenly.  On  him  were  found  poisoned 
gloves,  near  him  a  poisoned  drinking  horn;  and  even  the 
Nonnan  writers  do  not  attempt  to  clear  William  of  the  sus- 
picion of  being  privy  to  this  misdeed^. 

At  this  period  occurred  Harold's  visit  to  Rouen,  whence 
he  accompanied  William  in  his  campaign  against  the  Bretons. 
With  reference  both  to  his  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
as  well  as  to  his  acts  in  France,  we  are  now  no  strangers  to 
the  character  of  William.  We  have  seen  him  powerful  and, 
in  the  highest  degree,  crafty,  shrinking  from  no  crime  that 
could  serve  his  ambition,  hated  alike  by  his  allies  and  vassals, 
whose  opposition  only  served  to  steel  anew  his  demoniacal 
powers.  The  accounts  of  him,  which  have  reached  our 
times,  we  get  only  through  Normans,  or  members  of  cloisters 
favoured  by  him ;  yet,  nevertheless,  scarcely  does  any  other 
character  leave  behind  it  so  strongly  the  impression  of  an  evil 
spirit,  appointed  by  the  all -wise  €k>vemor  of  the  world  for  the 
attainment  of  grand  objects,  as  this  son  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
whose  wonderful  energy  and  extraordinary  sagacity — for  both 

1  For  the  flight  of  the  biahop  of  Le  Mans,  Gervasius,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Rbeims,  to  duke  William,  see  Actus  Pontificum  Cenomann.  ap. 
Mabillon,  Vet.  Analect.  tii.  p.  306. 

?  W.  Geminet.  lib.  vii.  c.  33. 
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of  these  are  the  conditions  of  that  which  in  great  events  leads 
to  success — ^brought  him  to  that  point,  that  subject  and  king, 
lay  and  clerical,  virtue  and  vice,  obeyed  him,  so  as  to  render 
him  the  mightiest  ruler  of  his  age'. 


We  will  now  cast  a  transient  glance  on  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  Scandinavians, 
while  the  Northmen,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  became 
blended  with  the  nation  that  had  received  them  in  its  bosom. 

In  Denmark  Grorin,  and  in  Norway  Harald  HILrfagri  had 
raised  themselves  to  sole  and  absolute  dominion.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Harald,  the  son  of  CU>rm,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  duke  Richard:  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  throne  by  his  son,  Svend,  sumamed  Tveskiseg,  and  slain 
by  the  viking-chieftain,  Palnatoki.  During  Harald's  abso* 
lute  sway  in  Norway,  the  malcontents  and  vanquished  emi- 
grated in  multitudes,  some  to  the  present  Swedish  provinces 
on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  others  to  the  new  and  thriving 
commonwealth  in  Icdand,  while  others  prosecuted  a  life  of 
piracy  on  the  northern  seas,  or  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,  England,  and  France.  But  they  now  encountered  ob- 
stacles which  diminished  botfi  their  hopes  and  their  resources. 
The  king  of  Norway  maintained  a  considerable  fleet,  and  when 
he  had  subjugated  the  Orkneys,  the  vikings  had  but  a  con- 
tracted field  of  action.  In  France  and  England  they  found 
colonies  of  their  countrymen,  but  who,  having  adopted  Christ- 
ianity, had  neither  the  inclination  to  resume  a  roving  life,  nor 
to  receive  adventurers  who  had  no  native  home.  Hakon  Jarl 
and  Eric  were  the  last  vikings  of  any  note ;  but  when  old 

1  What  follows  is  mit  from  Lappenberg,  but  is  added  from  "  Norman- 
nernea  Sotoge  og  deres  Nedssettelse  i  Frankrig,  etc.  af  G.  B.  Depping. 
Med.  adskillige  Porandringer  oversat  af  N.  M.  Petersen.  Kobenhavn." 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  deemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  deserve  a  place 
in  the  Tolume. — ^T. 
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habita  and  antiquated  entioms  are  on  the  ere  of  being  ex* 
ploded  for  e^er,  we  iometimee  aee  them  mddenly  and  for  a 
moment  receive,  as  it  were,  a  new  life ;  and  thua  in  the  North, 
in  the  tenth  century,  a  republic  of  vikings  arose,  which  called 
into  remembrance  the  most  daring  and  formidable  expeditions 
of  the  Northmen.  A  man,  whose  lively  imagination  had 
formed  to  itself  the  beau  ideal  of  a  viking,  Palnatoki,  was  the 
founder  of  such  a  commonwealth  in  Jomsburg  as  might  serve 
for  a  model  to  all  future  vikings.  No  one  was  admitted  to  be 
a  member  of  this  community  who  had  not  distinguished  him* 
self  by  exploits  on  the  sea ;  neither  riches,  friendship,  nor 
kinship  gave  any  claim ;  no  woman  might  abide  in  the  town ; 
every  Jomsburger  pledged  himself  by  oath  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  comrade  as  a  brother's.  The  booty  was  in  com* 
mon,  was  exposed  to  public  sale,  and  the  money  it  produced 
divided  into  equal  parts  ^  This  fraternity  continued  for  some 
time,  but  could  not  maintain  the  old  Northern  manners  and 
usages,  which  time  itself  had  changed. 

The  kings  of  the  North  had  begun  to  hold  brilliant  courts ; 
their  connection  with  England  gave  encouragement  to  com* 
merce,  industry,  and  arts;  the  peasants,  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  independent  jarls,  again  breathed  freely,  and  cultivated 
their  lands  to  more  advantage ;  the  great  body  of  the  people 
assumed  gentler  manners;  the  Christian  missionaries,  who 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  moment  for  the  conversion  of 
those  heathens,  who  had  inflicted  so  much  injury  on  the 
clergy,  were  no  longer  driven  away  as  previously;  people 
listened  to  them,  although  at  first  with  reluctance ;  conver* 
sions  proceeded  slowly,  but  went  on  increasing,  and  the  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  those  overbearing  men,  who  had 
battled  with  the  elements,  and  despised  their  own  divinities, 
bowed  their  necks  under  the  ponderous  yoke  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

Iceland  was  peopled,  it  may  be  said^  in  a  hurry.    Freedom, 

'  Jomsvikingasaga,  c.  24,  ap.  Fornmanna  Sogur,  xi.  Kjob.  1S28. 
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which  had  been  driTen  from  Ncnrway,  there  foand  an  af^am ; 
but  the  equality,  which  had  sprung  from  common  misfortune, 
0oon  vaniehed.  Those  who  carried  with  them  to  the  island 
wealUi  or  talents,  or  by  daring  and  good  fortune  bad  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  rikings,  soon  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  the  other  emigrants,  and  became  their  lords.  Many  of 
these  bore  renowned  names  that  inspired  the  others  with 
respect,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  leaders. 
Such  families,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  new  commonwealth 
could  not  forget  the  pride  of  birth,  composed  the  aristocracy 

of  the  island,  introduced  an  oligaichic  constitution,  and  in- 

• 

jnred  the  republic  by  seeking  marks  of  favour  from  the  court 
of  Norway.  They  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance  of  the  noble 
explmts  of  their  forefathers,  and  encouraged  Uie  skalds  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  them.  It  was,  moreover,  grateful  to 
evety  Icelander  both  to  hear  and  to  sing  the  songs  that  had 
ddighted  him  in  his  childhood  and  honoured  his  countrymen. 
While  in  Europe  scholars  were  striving  to  regenerate  the 
classic  poetry  in  a  dead  language,  and  in  the  monasteries  were 
heaping  up  insipid  monkish  legends,  the  simple,  natural  under- 
standing and  lively  imagination  of  the  Icelanders  gave  an  in>- 
pulse  to  narrative  composition  and  poesy,  in  their  own  mother- 
tongoe^  such  as  bad  not  till  then  been  in  the  North :  there 
arose  an  Icelandic  literature,  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  information  respecting  the  Northern  vikings.  Neither 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate,  nor  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  nor  the  poverty  of  the  islanders  themselves  could  quell 
this  general  enthusiasm;  a  phenomenon  that  will  never  i^pear 
again. 

A  century  after  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  the  Icelanders* 
thirst  after  adventures  led  them  to  a  continent  of  whose 
existence  they  had  not  the  slightest  presentiment:  they 
discovered  and  peopled  Greenktnd,  whither  new  migrations 
proceeded  from  Norway  ^     At  the  present  day  scarcely  the 

1  See  Wormskjold  om  Gronlands,  Vinlands  og  nogle  fiere  sf  Forfaedrene 
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poorest  European  would  exchange  with  a  Greenlander;  but 
the  Soandinaviane  were  inured  to  the  most  rigorous  climate, 
and  proof  against  hardships  and  want ;  they  could  live  every- 
where where  they  could  see  the  ocean;  they  related  or  listened 
to  sagas,  and  composed  verses,  in  Iceland,  and  with  the  same 
hilarity  they  passed  over  to  the  icy  shores  of  Oreenland. 

Christianity  at  length  struck  root  over  all  the  North.  Cnut 
in  Denmark  and  Olaf  in  Norway  gained  by  their  seal  in  its 
propagation  the  surname  bestowed  on  them  by  the  dei^  of 
$aini.  In  Iceland  Christianity  was  solenmly  adopted  in  the 
general  assembly  or  Aliimgy  only  with  the  reservation,  that 
they  might  continue  to  eat  horseflesh  and  expose  their  chil- 
dren  ^  Everywhere  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected ; 
the  bishops  gained  great  influence,  and  the  priests  preached 
against  piracy,  and  created  a  more  pious  feeling.  But  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  accompanied  by  the  thraldom  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  clergy  r^i- 
dered  themselves  the  lords  of  the  peasantry,  which  previously, 
as  a  free  and  respected  class,  had  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  North.  The  ag^cultural  population  fell  into  contempt, 
when  the  military  began  to  form  an  hereditary  order,  and  the 
court  followers  appropriated  to  themselves  all  fiefs  and  dig- 
nities. To  escape  from  oppression,  many  peasants  saw  no 
other  course  than  to  place  themselves  and  their  children 
under  the  protection  of  a  potent  noble,  or  of  the  church  ^.  At 
a  remoter  period  the  kings  themselves  could  not  rule  an  ari- 
stocracy that  was  grown  too  powerful,  without,  as  the  kings 
of  France,  rairing  the  burgher  class  as  a  counterpoise. 

Ruggedness  of  manners  gradually  disappeared,  culture  more 

kjendte  I^ndes  fonneentlige  Beliggende,  in  part  z.  of  Skand.  lit.  S.  Skr. ; 
Schroder  om  SkaDdinavemes  fordna  upptacktreaor  till  Nord-Amerika,  in 
part  i.  of  Svea. 

1  Finni  Johannci  Hist.  Ecdes.  Idandiae.  (Hdmakringla,  in  St.  Olaf '■ 
Saga,  c.  56.) 

2  See  on  this  aubject  Vedel  Simonsens  Danake  Adela  og  Ridderatands 
Hiat.  p.  181  #99* 
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and  more  gained  ground,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nation's 
strength  was  impaired.  Tom  by  internal  dissensions,  Iceland 
was  subjugated  by  the  Norw^an  kings.  The  old  popular 
poetry  was  silenced,  and,  instead  of  Icelandic  sagas,  Latin 
l^ends  came  into  Togue.  The  Faroes  and  Greenland  shared 
the  same  &te.  Instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  piracy, 
men  rather  bestowed  their  possessions  on  churches  and  con- 
Tcnta ;  and  the  Northmen,  who  once  had  been  so  formidable 
to  other  nations,  became  now,  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  them  i. 
With  the  zeal  which  usually  animates  those  who  adopt  a  new 
rdigion,  all  old  customs  were  exploded.  In  Boeskilde,  under 
king  Gnut,  there  arose  a  sort  of  fraternity,  whose  object  was 
to  make  war  on  all  pirates.  Its  members  seized  on  ships 
belonging  to  others,  giving  to  the  owners  as  an  indemnity  an 
eighth  of  the  booty ;  before  they  went  on  board  they  todk  the 
sacrament ;  they  lived  soberly,  exposed  themselves  to  great 
hardships,  and  had  no  superfluous  followers ;  when  in  want  of 
money,  they  had  recourse  to  a  loan,  either  voluntary  or  forced, 
from  the  citizens,  whom,  on  their  return,  they  requited  with 
half  the  booty.  To  the  CHiristians  found  on  board  the  cap- 
tured vessels  they  gave  liberty,  clothed  them  and  sent  them 
homeu  All  Seeland  shared  in  this  undertaking,  through 
which,  according  to  Saxo  Ghwnmaticus^,  eight  hundred  vik- 
ing ships  were  destroyed.  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be 
imagined  than  that  exhibited  in  the  North,  as  described  in 
the  sagas  during  the  time  of  heathenism,  and  as  Adam  of 
Bremen  found  it.  *'  After  the  adoption  of  Christianity,"  says 
that  church  historian,  ^^  these  people  have  learnt  to  love  peace 

1  On  the  inogie88  of  civiHzatioii  in  the  North,  see  Nyenips  Hist.  Stat. 
Skildring  af  Danm.  og  Norge,  1>^  D.  also  lindhs  Undersokning  om 
Folkmangden  i  Sverige  fore  Digerdoden,  i  Vitt.  Hist,  och  Ant.  Akad. 
Hand].  11^  D.  Stokh.  1822. 

2  lib.  JUT.  He  adds :  '*  Hie  piraticas  coitus,  Roskildiae  cceptus,  ab  urhis 
gremio  etiam  ad  agrestes  manavit,  ab  omni  fere  Sialandise  parte  subsidia 
mntoatiifl ....  Primum  tenuis,  magna  hreviter  incrementa  contraxit ;  sed 
neque  ante  redditam  terns  pacera  ulla  ex  parte  remissior  fuit." 
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and  gentler  manners,  and  to  be  content  with  their  humUe 
condition;  they  now  diaeipate  what  they  before  oollected, 
and  ooUeet  what  they  before  despiaed.  Instead  of  addicting 
themadves  to  soandaloiia  magical  arte,  they  now,  like  the 
apoetlee,  acknowledge  only  the  crucified  Jetus.  They  now 
obsenre  the  greatest  temperance,  and  Io?e  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others  abstemiousness  and  noodesty.  They  hokl  priests 
and  churches  in  such  respect,  that  those  who  every  day»  after 
having  heard  mass,  do  not  go  to  the  offisring,  are  not  con- 
sidered good  Christians.  Those  who  before  were  barbarians 
now  pay  tithes^^  etc.  *^  These  exemplary  manners,"  adds  the 
good  canon,  **  are  obscured  only,  according  to  what  I  have 
heard,  by  the  avarice  of  the  clergy.'' 

Arnold  of  Liibeck  speaks  also  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  manners  of  the  Danes.  '*  Now,"*^  says  he  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Helmold*s  chronicle  \  ^^now  the  Danes  resmnble 
other  people  in  dress  and  weapons.  Formerly  they  were  dad 
as  sailors,  because  of  their  humour  to  dwell  on  the  sea ;  now 
we  see  them  in  furs,  purple^  and  fine  linen.  The  annual 
fishery  off  Scania  supplies  them  with  a  considerable  revenue ; 
merchants  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  bring  them 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  herrings,  which  are  caught  in 
great  number.  On  their  rich  pastures  they  keep  exoellent 
horses,  and  are  distinguished  for  fighting  on  horseback  and 
by  sea.  They  have  also  made  progress  in  the  liberal  arts ; 
the  nobles  send  their  sons  to  Paris  for  education,  not  only  for 
ecclesiastical  offices,  but  also  for  secular  employments.'" 

This  chronicler  makes  no  mention  of  the  common  people ; 
but  we  have  sufficient  testimony  to  show  that  they  were 
reduced  to  serfdom  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  feudal  yoke  pressed  on  the  agricultural 
class,  and  bereaved  it  of  all  freedom  and  public  spirit. 

But  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  still  retained  their 

1  Lib.  ill.  c.  5. 
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thint  for  adyentnres,  a  number  of  them  found  the  way  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  served  in  the  body  guard  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  after  their  forefathers  had  for  so  long  a 
period  ravaged  the  Western  emjureK 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy  cared  little  about  their 
northern  native  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  on 
their  part,  almost  f<H^t  their  fugitive  kinsmen,  who  had 
gained  for  themsrives  another  home.  But  of  some  of  these 
heroes  the  names  outlived  this  oblivion :  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  it  was  remembered  with  pride,  that  Heating,  Bjorn 
Ironside,  and  Rolf  were  Northmen,  and  the  deeds  of  the  first 
Norman  duke  were  sometimes  to  be  found,  with  those  of  the 
most  renowned  Northern  heroes,  represented  on  the  hangings 
in  the  ohiefkain's  hall^. 

To  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  vikings  England  was  ex- 
posed much  longer  than  France,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous islands  which  there  afiforded  them  an  almost  unassailable 
letreat.  In  the  tenth  century  king  Eadgar  began  to  dear 
hb  kingdom  of  the  vikings,  by  sailing  with  his  fleet  twice  a 
year  round  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
piratical  ships  that  [rfundered  along  the  coasts.  He  subju- 
gated the  Norwegian  jarl  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the 
Northmen  had  settled  at  an  early  period,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  runic  inscriptions  found  in  that  island'.  For  the  purpose 
of  acting  with  the  greater  vigour  against  the  Norwegians  in 
the  Orimeys,  Eadgar  called  the  Danes  to  his  aid ;  but  they, 

1  Under  the  asme  of  Vsringer  or  Vaneger,  according  to  Cedreni 
Chitm. — Erichsen,  de  vet.  septentrioDalium  imprimis  Ulandorum  pere- 
gnnstioiiibae.  (See  Suhm,  Hist,  af  Danm.  2^  D.  pp.  91  sqq.  Anm.  a.) 

'  For  this  the  author  adduces  as  an  authority  '  Nikulis  Leikara-aaga', 
bat  he  ooidd  hardly  have  cited  anything  worse  than  this  altogether  hJbn^ 
loos  saga.— Petersen. 

*  Speaking  of  the  runic  inscriptions  in  Man.  Mr.  Worsaae  (from  Prof. 

Munch)  observes,  that  the  rune  H,  which  in  most  inscriptions  sigpoifies  o, 
must  in  these  always  be  read  as  b,  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England, 
SeoOsmd  and  Irekmd.'-T. 
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who  were  as  piratical  as  the  Norwegians,  plundered  his  king* 
dom,  after  their  expeditions  against  the  other  vikings.  His 
successor,  ^thelred,  endeavoured,  as  soon  as  possiUe,  bjr 
monej,  to  get  rid  of  these  inconv^ent  allies. 

Towards  Uie  end  of  the  tenth  century  we  find  Norwegian 
vikings  plundering  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

On  the  Scottish  and  Irish  islands  colonies  of  the  vikings 
continued  for  some  time  to  maintain  their  independence. 
On  the  coast  of  Ireland  they  possessed  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick  and  Cork.  At  Dublin  resided  the  principal  king  of 
the  Northmen  ;  Waterford  had  also  its  kings.  These  colo- 
nieSj  that  sometimes  made  war  on  each  other,  and  at  others 
combined  together  against  the  Irish  or  the  English,  preserved 
their  warlike  spirit,  by  which,  although  possessing  only  a  few 
ports  and  a  small  portion  of  the  interior,  they  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  for  some  centuries.  Christianity  had 
encompassed  them  on  every  side,  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
they  adopted  it  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twdfth 
century,  the  English  kings,  themselves  of  Norman  eztracti<Mi. 
were  powerful  enough  to  attack  the  <dd  riking  states  in 
Ireland,  and  to  subjugate  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  the  other 
ports,  which  the  Northmen  had  either  conquered  or  created. 
The  Norman  race  did  not  mingle  here  so  speedily  as  dsewhere 
with  the  other  nations :  English,  Irish,  and  Northmen  formed 
three  distinct  races;  and  we  have  a  document  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  twelve  men  are 
nominated  from  each  nation,  to  ascertain  what  lands  and 
possessions  belonged  to  the  church  in  Limerick  ^ ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  mention  occurs  of  two  nations  only,  Irish  and 
English ;  the  Ostmen  or  Northmen  having  disappeared.  The 
Scandinavian  state  in  the  Orkneys  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ceased  at  the  same  time.  The  last  king,  Harald,  died 
in  1206.   About  two  hundred  years  previously,  the  Norw^pao 

1  Waneus  de  Hibernia  et  Antiquitatibtu  ejus.  Lond.  1658.  c.  24. 
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kiDg  Obif,  landed  at  the  Orkneys  with  soldiers  and  mission- 
aries, to  compd  the  king  to  allow  himsdf  to  be  baptized. 
The  astonished  Sigurd  vainly  assured  him  that  he  was  quite 
content  with  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  Olaf  threatened  to 
take  his  isles,  if  he  did  not  adopt  Christianity  and  allow  the 
missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Sigurd  yielded  to  neces- 
sity and  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized,  and  chapels  imme* 
diatdy  rose  on  the  barren  rocks  that  were  washed  by  the 
foamy  billows;  habits  became  somewhat  softened^,  although 
thej  still  retained  much  of  the  Scandinavian  ruggedness. 
But  by  degrees  the  sea-rovers  of  the  Orkneys  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  and  to  constitute  a  distinct  people.  On  'the 
Hebrides  there  were  some  petty  jarls,  who  preserved  their 
independence  for  two  or  three  centuries  later ;  but  when  the 
great  An^o-Norman  vassals  acquired  those  islands,  the  pos- 
terity of  the  ancient  chieftains  sank  into  humble  sub-tenants, 
and  disappeared  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  Norse  tongue  was  preserved  in  some  of  the  isles  long 
after  the  dominion  of  the  vikings  had  ceased.  In  the  Orkneys 
Norse  was  spoken  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  it  was  still  a  living  tongue  in  four  parishes ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth,  it  became  extinct,  and  only  remains  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
isles  >.  The  islanders  are  said  to  have  tales  which  are  easily 
understood  by  the  Icelanders.  Names  of  towns  and  villages 
in  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part  old  Norse,  which  has 
left  traces  of  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 


Rolf  and  his  companions  were  like  those  meteors  which 
traverse  the  air  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  in  vanishing 

^  Barry's  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Lond.  1806.     Hibbert's  de- 
scription of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Edinb.  1821. 
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leave  behind  them  long  streaniB  of  fire  which  the  eye  gazes  on 
with  amazement.  The  Northmen  who  settled  in  Neostria 
gradually  became  lost  among  the  French,  a  mixture  of  Oauls 
and  Romans^  Franks  and  Burgundians,  West  Goths  and  Sa- 
racens, friends  and  foes,  barbarians  and  civilized  nations. 
Ten  8orts  of  language,  and  with  them,  perhaps,  as  many 
forms  of  government  were  lost  amid  this  mass  of  peoples. 
French  and  foreigners  have  visited  Normandy  in  search  of 
some  traces  of  the  old  Scandinavian  colonies,  or  at  least  of 
some  testimonial  of  their  long  sojourn  there,  and  one  or  other 
memorial  characteristic  of  this  daring  people.  AU  have  ad- 
mired  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  to  which  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  its  manufactures  and  commerce  have  contributed; 
but  vainly  have  they  sought  for  the  original  Northmen  in  the 
present  inhabitants :  with  the  exception  of  some  faint  re- 
semblances ^  they  have  met  with  nothing  Norsk.  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  appeared  to  them  either  French  or  of 
a  later  time.  We  will  now  take  a  view  of  Normandy,  and 
consider  its  monuments,  customs,  language,  poetry,  chronicles, 
and  charters  ;  even  if  we  do  not  discover  many  traces  of  the 
Northmen,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  become  acquainted  with 
the  civilization,  whose  beneficent  hand  has  obliterated  all 
traces  of  barbarism. 

In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the  Hebrides  and  the* 
north  of  Scotland,  are  yet  to  be  found  vestiges  of  ancient 
fortifications,  for  the  greater  number  so  situated  as  to  protect 
the  landing  places,  and  which  are  there  called  Danish  /arts, 
duns  or  hurghs^  just  as  the  Icelanders  call  the  old  enclosures 
formed  of  stones,  which  they  now  use  for  sheep-cots^  borpir, 

<  See  Estrups  Bemserkninger  paa  en  Reise  i  Normandiet.  Kjobenh.  1821 . 
This  writer  adduces  as  resemblances  the  general  use  of  beer,  which  in 
Normandy  continued  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  attention  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  horses ;  the  head -gear  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Icelandic  women,  and,  finally,  sundry  words  of  Northern  origin. 

3  The  author's  "  tours  coniques,  qui  servent  maintenant  de  granges**^ 
must  be  a  mistake. — Petersen.  * 
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In  the  Orimeys  the)'  call  them  wart-  or  wardhiUs.  There  are 
whole  rows  of  sach  towers,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  ditch.  The  old  fort  of  Soaburgh  on  the  isle  of  Unftt  was 
anrroonded  by  two  ditches^  one  of  which  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  Bound  some  of  these  forts  similar  small  buildings  wore 
erected,  in  which  the  islanders  probably  took  refuge,  when 
the  watchmen  gave  a  signal  that  a  viking  fleet  was  approach- 
ing'. The  number  of  villages  and  single  dwellings  on  these 
islands,  irfiich  are  still  called  burghs,  render  it  probable  that 
formerly  there  were  many  more  of  such  forts.  Some  of  these 
ancient  structures  are  built  in  a  singular  manner ;  they  are 
circular,  and  have  also  a  circular  court,  round  which  there  is 
a  waD,  which  with  the  outer  wall  forms  an  enclosed  circular 
space;  this  is  again  divided  into  small  spaces  or  galleries,  one 
of  which  is  sometimes  placed  above  another.  These  spaces 
are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  the  galleries  very  low ;  the  outer 
wall  sometimes  inclines  inwards.  A  low  and  narrow  entrance, 
which  may  easily  be  closed  with  a  heavy  stone,  was  the  only 
ingress  to  these  extraordinary  fastnesses,  to  which  the  people 
probably  fled,  with  their  cattle  and  provisions,  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy-. 

1  EdiDonstone'B  Descript.  of  the  Shetland  Islaads.  Edinb.  1808. — Ency- 
rlopsdia  Britannica,  vii.  voce  Duns. 

2  Pemiant'B  Tour  in  Scotland  and  voyage  to  the  Hebrides.  [On  such 
towers  Mr.  Worsaae  observes :  "  The  numerotis  round  towers  or  castles 
of  loose  flag  stones  laid  together,  which  are  often  built  on  islands  in  lakes, 
and  which  are  called  by  many  '  Danish  Burghs,*  are  of  Pictish  or  Celtic 
origiii.  They  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  old  fortresses  in  the 
Scsndinavian  North. . .  .The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Norwegians 
avwled  themselves  of  these  buildings  after  their  conquests  and  settlements 
in  these  districts."  ( Ut  m^a  p.  233.)  '*  An  ancient  Celtic  tower,  which 
tradition  decidedly  states  to  have  been  occupied  by  Norwegians,  ties  on 
the  little  island  of  Mousa  (the  ancient  Mosey.)  The  tower  is  fortunately 
the  best  preserved  one  of  the  kind  in  the  British  islands.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  between  forty  and  fifty  feet,  like  an  immense  and  perfectly  round 
stone  pillar,  but  bulging  out  towards  the  middle.  Its  appearance  from 
without  is  quite  plain,  and  no  other  opening  can  be  perceived  in  the  wall 
than  the  entrance  door,  which  even  originally  was  so  low  that  it  was 

F  2 
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No  remaiiifl  of  any  such  raonuments  are  to  be  found  in 
Normandy^  not  even  in  Denmark  or  Norway,  from  whence 
the  Normans  came ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  proved  that  these 
fortresses  are  the  works  of  Northern  vikings.  This  opinion 
is  founded  merely  on  a  popular  tradition  in  Scotland;  bat 
supposing  them  to  be  the  works  of  vikings,  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  that  similar  works  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Nor- 
mandy; for  piracy  ceased  in  France  nearly  two  oeoturiee 
earlier  than  in  Scotland,  where,  moreover,  the  ancient  monu- 
ments built  on  the  rocks  must  remain  much  longer  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  were  liable  to  constant  changes 
and  improvements. 

Remains  of  ancient  encampments  are,  however,  found  along 
the  Norman  coasts  and  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  from  others.  The  vikings, 
too,  may  occasionally  have  availed  themselves  of  the  old  Bo- 
man  encampments.  The  only  military  work  that  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  is  the  intrenchment 
called  Haguedike  on  the  north-western  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Gotentin.  The  extensive  circumference  of  this  camp  con- 
tains grave-mounds  and  remains  of  towers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea. 

We  must  not  look  for  the  fine  arts  among  the  Northern 
vikings.  A  people  whose  life  was  spent  in  destroying  could 
have  but  little  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  had  not  even 
money  of  their  own ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  coins  of  the 

necessary  to  creep  throngb  it.  . .  .The  entire  tower  is  about  fif^y  feet  in 
diameter,  and  consists  of  two  concentric  stone  walls,  the  innermost  of 
which  encloses  an  open  space  of  about  twenty  feet  wide.  Tlie  two  con- 
centric walls  are  each  five  feet  thick,  and  stand  at  a  distance  of  fiye  feet 
from  each  other.  The  small  space  between  them  formed  the  habitable 
part  of  the  tower.  From  the  open  yard  we  ascend  a  stone  staircase,  and 
before  we  reach  the  top,  seven  divisions  or  stories  are  passed,  separated  by 
large  flag  stones,  which  form  a  ceiling  for  one  story  and  a  floor  for  the 
next.  In  the  different  compartments,  which  quite  encircle  the  tower,  are 
small  square  openings  or  air-holes,  one  above  the  other,  and  looking  out 
into  the  inner  yard."  lb.  pp.  234, 235.— -T.] 
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first  Norman  dukes.  GlumBy  dwellings  and  strong  and  mas- 
sive forts  are  all  the  buildings  they  knew  how  to  raise.  As 
heathens,  they  probably,  like  the  Gauls,  held  their  worship  in 
the  open  air  or  under  the  shade  of  aged  oaks,  before  vast 
blocks  of  stone^  either  upright  or  set  one  on  another.  Many 
of  this  description  are  still  found  in  the  Norths  It  is  not 
known  whether  some  of  these  stone  masses  in  Normandy  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen. 

After  thmr  conversion  to  Christianity^  the  Normans  found 
great  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  reputation  they  were  in 
as  destroyers,  although  they  caused  an  incredible  number  of 
churches  and  chapels  ^^  to  be  erected.  The  abbot  of  Saint 
B^gnus  at  Dijon,  who,  in  the  year  1001,  was  inrited  by  the 
duke  of  Normandy  to  reform  the  degenerate  abbey  of  Fecamp, 
refused  to  come,  because  he  had  heard  say  that  the  Normans 
were  rugged  and  savage,  and  more  accustomed  to  demolish 
churches  than  to  build  them,  and  rather  laid  waste  than 
gathered  and  preserved*^.  They  became,  however,  so  greatly 
changed,  that  there  were  none  in  France  who  so  zealously 
built  churches  and  cloisters  as  they.  By  indulgences  their 
clergy  encouraged  all  faithful  souls  to  contribute  to  the  cost ; 
they  even  established  conveyance  fraternities  for  the  erection 
of  churches ;  people  took  the  sacrament,  reconciled  themselves 
with  their  enemies^  and  united  for  this  object,  choosing  a 
chief  or  king,  under  whose  direction  they  drew  carts  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Probably  there  were 
also  fraternities  of  masons^. 

There  is  scarcely  any  church  dating  from  the  tenth  century 

1  Hiorladoe,  Beimerkninger  over  de  i  Danmark  endnu  tilvserende 
HedeDolda-Hoje  og  Stenssetninger.  Skand.  lit.  S.  Skr.  1809. 

3  *'  Unasquisque  optimatum  certabat  in  pnedio  suo  ecclesias  eedificare, 
et  mooachoa,  qui  pro  le  Deum  orarent,  rebus  luis  locupletare."  W.  Gem- 
met,  lib.vi.  C.22. 

3  "Templa  subvertere^  non  aedificare  solitos  ease."  Gallia  Christiana,  ii. 

*  See  letter  of  archbishop  Hugo  of  1 145.  ap.  Beasin,  Concilia  Rothom. 
Prov.  p.  29. 
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that  does  not  widely  deviate  from  the  Roman  style  of  build- 
ing, which  was  uniyersal  throughout  France.     Even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  both  buildings  and  sculpture  were  in  a  very 
barbarous  style ;  as  proofs  of  which  may  be  cited,  the  little 
church  at  St.  Julian,  and  the  so  called  Glerk^s  chamber  and 
tower  in  the  garden  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Rouen  ^     But 
about  this  time  ideas  began  to  dilate,  sculpture  became  more 
perfect,  and  a  beginning  was  now  made  with  those  bdd  strae- 
tures  in  the  so-called  Oothic  style,  which,  adorned  and  im- 
proved, still   excite  our  admiration.      ^*  If  we  are  poor   in 
monuments  of  the  tenth  century,''  says  the  Norman  author 
of  an  interesting  work  on  the  architecture  of  the  middle  age^, 
*^  our  country  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  richest  in 
the  world  in  sti*uctures  of  the  eleventh.     In  the  arrondisae- 
ments  of  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  Valognes,  no  one  can  travel  half 
a  mile  without  meeting  with  such.    The  stone  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  three  towns  is  easy  to  work  on,  and 
can  without  difficulty  be  used  in  sculpture,  which  favourable 
circumstance  sufficiently  shows  why  these  places  are  richer  in 
monuments   than  other  parts.''     I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  De  Caumont  for  descriptions  of  churches  of  thi^t 
period,  as  well  as  for  the  successive  development  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  Normandy.      This  style  in  the  meantime  became 
prevalent  in  the  religious  architecture  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  without  its  being  yet  known  for  certain  whenoe  it 
came.     The  Normans  neither  invented  it  nor  introduced  it 
into  France ;  but  they  adopted  it  at  an  early  period. 

The  fortresses  erected  by  them  in  England  were  distin- 
guished by  a  tower  of  several  stories  (the  donjon  or  keep) ; 
this  was  placed  either  at  the  end  of  the  works  or  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  them^.     We  know  not  whether  the 

1  La  Qu^ri^,  Descript.  Historique  des  maisoDS  de  Roueo  les  pins 
remarquables.  Paris  1821.  S^^. 

3  De  Caumont,  Essai  siir  rArcbiiecture  religieuse  du  moyen  ftge,  par- 
ticuli^rement  en  Normandie.  Caen  1825,  with  plates. 

3  Rees,  Cyclop,  art.  *  Norman  Architecture.* 
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first  casties  built  by  the  NormanB  in  France  had  also  this 
charactemtio.  Of  that  inhabited  by  the  first  dukes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fecamp  there  is  not  a  trace  remaining; 
even  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  hardly  known.  These 
dukes  dwelt  also  in  the  ancient  Juliobona,  now  Lillebonne, 
where  they  probably  converted  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
structores  into  a  place  of  residence.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
ruins  still  remaining  are  not  older  than  the  Conqueror's  time, 
consisting  of  the  great  quadrangular  building  which  we  see  in 
the  south-west,  and  which  is  now  roofless. 

Not  far  from  Lillebonne  lies  the  old  castle  of  Tancarville, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Harcourt,  who  trace  their 
origin  from  one  of  the  Danish  chieftains  that  accompanied 
Bolf ;  but  this  castle  is  not  from  the  earliest  Norumn  tiinen. 
In  general,  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  any  thing  Scandina- 
vian among  the  old  monuments  of  Normandy. 

Notwithstanding  the  conversion  of  Rolf,  the  clergy  had  not 
at  first  so  much  influence  in  Normandy  as  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  France.  The  Scandinavians  were  in  fact  of  too 
warlike  a  spirit.  In  the  first  century  after  their  settlement, 
no  synod  was  held  in  Normandy,  nor  did  the  Norman  bishops 
attend  those  that  were  held  elsewhere  >.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  the  clergy  of  Norman  origin  and  the  French. 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  a  monk  of  St.  Evroult,  complains, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
church  were  bestowed  on  Norman  priest«. 

The  clergy  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  they  had  no  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
first  dukes ;  but  if  their  acquisition  of  power  proceeded  slowly, 
it  was  by  so  much  the  surer  and  more  lasting.  They  eventu- 
ally became  masters  over  the  rugged,  warlike  spirit  of  the 
converted  nation.     In  a  synod  held  at  Rouen  it  was  resolved, 

I  "Tom  quod  his  necdum  assueti  essent  duces  nostri,  turn  ne  forsitan 
episoopi,  quorum  sumina  erat  apud  principem  auctoritas,  nonnihil  adver- 
aus  polhid  regiminis  rationem  hac  occasione  molirentur.*'  D.  Bessin, 
Concil.  Rothom.  Prov.  p.  35. 
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that  priests,  instead  of  doing  homage  to  the  secular  lords  cf 
whom  they  held  fiefs,  should  only  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity ; 
but  which  decision  was  afterwards  annulled  by  the  resolute 
William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  commanded  the  bishops  to 
do  him  homage  ^ 

By  appealing  to  the  holy  see  the  clergy  gradually  contrived 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  civil  judicature,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  celebrate  as  a  victory  the  edict  whereby, 
in  the  year  1190,  they  were  withdrawn  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion^, except  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes  3.  In  many  synods 
and  councils  the  prelates  renewed  the  prohibition  for  the 
priests  to  obey  the  citations  of  secular  magistrates^  ;  bishc^M, 
abbots,  and  chapters,  were  the  only  judges  over  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  church^.  Excommunications  launched  forth 
warned  the  secular  law  not  to  interfere  with  that  which  con- 
cerned the  priestly  caste.  The  law  or  custom  known  as  the 
cri  de  Haro  bound  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  good  order;  the  deigy  withdrew 
themselves  from  this  custom^ ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented tithes  as  a  law  prescribed  by  the  Gospel ?.     A  molti- 

1  Houard,  Anc.  Lois  des  Fran9td8  conserve  dans  les  Coutumes  An** 
glaises.  Rouen  1766,  i.  p.  117. 

3  «  Monachi  respondere,  se  non  posse,  quia  meminisseni  soli  apostohcK 
aedi  subditos  fore>  et  post  suo  abbati."  Notic.  Excommunic.  late  in  Ginl* 
lelm.  Rothom.  Episc.  a.  1089»  in  t.  xi.  Gallia  Christ. 

s  "  Eodem  fere  anno  liberata  est  ecdesia  Normannise  a  longo  senritutis 
jugo,  qao  premebatur,  edictumque  fiiit,  ne  in  postenim  a  secolaribos 
apprehendi  possent  clerici,  nisi,"  etc.   Gallia  Christ,  ii.  p.  53.    Neoatria 

Ra,p.99. 
^  See  Ecdesiasticse  libertatis  in  Nunnannia  leges  in  'Neustria  Pia,' 

p.  29. 

*  "  Concessimns  arcbiepiscopo  omnia  plarita  et  omnem  jnstitiam  placi* 
tomm."  Charter  confirmed  by  king  John  in  1200.  Neostria  Pia. — **  Om* 
nia  placita  de  omnibos  querelis  faominum  snorom,  de  incendio  sdlicet*  de 

murtro  et  de  rapto in  abbatis  curia  teneantur.'*   Charter  of  Hon.  I, 

of  1108.  Gallia  Christiana,  zi. 

^  See  Cone.  ap.  S.  Mariam  de  Prato.  lb.  p.  171. 

7  Introd.  to  a  charter  of  donation  to  the  church  of  Sees,  a.  1060.  GalU 
Christ,  ii.  p.  151. 
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tude  of  serTs  were  compelled  to  sacrifioe  their  whole  life  ia 
labouring  for  monasteriee  and  oburehes ;  from  all  aides  these 
pious  foundations  were  enriched  at  the  cost  of  the  well-being 
of  families  and  of  the  public. 

Many  councils  and  synods  renewed  the  prohibition  for 
priests  to  have  concubines,  and  to  place  their  sons  in  their 
own  churches'.  At  the  same  time,  when  a  provincial  assem- 
bly at  Rouen  (in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century)  was 
urging  on  the  clergy  the  duty  of  chastity,  the  mistresses  of 
the  priests  were  exhibiting  the  most  shameless  luxury,  and 
the  priests  had  many  children,  who  relieved  their  fathers  in 
thor  functions,  or,  more  correctly,  appropriated  them  to 
themselves,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  believers^.  The  pre- 
lates even  accepted  money  to  shut  their  eyes  to  this  abuse  *^. 
At  the  synod  of  Rouen  in  11 19)  archbishop  Geoffrey  severely 
upbraided  the  priests  in  the  assembly  for  their  dissolute 
course  of  life ;  but  their  murmuring  soon  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  more  exasperated  than  touched  by  his 
representations:  one  of  the  priests  even  stood  up  and  an- 
swered the  prelate  with  bitterness.  The  bishop  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  whereupon  the  meeting 
became  so  stormy  that  one  of  the  presiding  prelates  ordered 
his  servants  to  enter,  who  dispersed  it  with  their  staves. 
The  priests'  concubines  now  raised  a  riot  among  the  towns- 
folk; ecclesiastics  and  laymen  ran  in  a  body  to  storm  the 
diurch,  but  were  driven  back ;  and  with  this  scene  of  outrage 
the  synod  terminated^.  Many  times  it  was  found  necessary 
to  reform  chapters  and  monasteries,  in  consequence  of  the 

1  See  BeesiD,  Condi.  Rothom.  Prov.  Rouen  I7l7*  foHo. 

2  Besdn,  Observ.  in  Cone.  Rothom. 

*  "  Jam  iDud  obtecro,  quale  est  quod  in  plerisque  dicececiibus  rectoreti 
psrocluanoram  ez  certo  et  conducto  cum  aaia  priplatb  pretio  passim  et  pab- 
lice  concubinas  tenent."  Nic.  de  Clemengis,  De  comipto  Ecclesiae  Statu, 
cited  by  Bessin,  p.  73. 

^  *'  Et  sancta  synodus  in  debaochationem  et  ludibrium  convena  est." 
Old.  Vitalis,  pp.  866,  867. 
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amoogihein.  The 
eiample,  and  few  pro- 
kv«  k*i  •»  VBaT  fmtigaMe  bUio|»  as  Normandy ; 
uk»  arc  JMi^if«  «£  BoQCB.  Bobcrt  and  Manger,  and  iHshop 
^J^hi  'li  SayeKu  naj  W  eked  aa  riBiplpa  of  priests  of  loose 
■ajr^I^fw  TW  p«f«  iilbjLd  to  eonfirm  tlie  nomination  of 
baifin'r  Foaioa  «f  Airmrhri,  beeaase  be  had  ehikben  in  all 


of  frigfatful  (Us- 
A  kner  fcem  the  biAop  of  Lisieox  to  pope  Alex- 
IIL  erres  a  decided  descriptioo  of  one  of  these  profli- 
g>te  frutfiiu^jes*.  TheabbcTof  Grestain  was  in  bad  repnte 
taroG^oct  the  coamtzr :  the  monks  aanrted  that  they  oould 
perform  sin^liiflL  and  pnbiidy  anaonneed  that  the  ioe-cold 
water  of  th<ir  abb^  eoaU  imtoie  all  the  diseased  who  pfamged 
inio  \z  w^nn  iimta.  A  poor  wmaan,  who  was  simple  enough 
u>  b«H>*^r«  th<tn«  £ed  of  coM  nnder  their  hands.  Dissipationy 
hatred,  and  saneninarr  Trngiawcf  poBnted  the  abbey ;  many 
of  the  monks  bore  sears  of  the  wounds  which  they  inflioted 
on  earh  ocher  with  kniTes ;  the  eook  was  murdered  by  one  of 
the  brv^herfaocd,  whom  he  had  upbraided  with  paying  secret 
visits  to  hi«  wife.  The  purveyor  of  the  abbey,  in  a  drunken 
£t.  atta^^^ked  and  stabbed  with  his  knife  two  of  the  monks 
and  was  kilk^i  by  them.  The  bishop  prayed  for  a  speedy 
rvform  of  thi^  profligate  dovter.  When  the  archbishop, 
acci>r\iin^  to  ancient  usage,  in  107S,  would  celebrate  mass  in 
the  abbey  efanrt^h  of  St«  Ouen  at  Rouen,  the  monks  dragged 
him  from  the  altar,  rang  the  afaurm-bell,  armed  the  populace, 
and  pursued  the  prelate,  whom  they  would  probably  have 
sacrificed  in  their  frenzy,  if  the  vieomte  had  not  protected 
him  with  an  armed  force  K 


I  *'  Et  cum  filios  habest  andcami^iie.  Epist.  Innoc.'*  ap.  Besnn,  Cone 
Rothom.  ProT.  p.  368. 

^  Epist.  xxxii.  Arnolphi  Lexov.  Episc.  in  Biblioth.  Pfttnim,  xii.,  and  in 
NeusCria  Pia«  art.  *  Gre«tanum.* 

^  Chron.  Cadomense  ap.  Be^sini  Cone.  Rotbom.  Prov.  p.  63. 
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Exoommunieatioiis,  a  weapon  at  tiiat  time  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  being  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  fiuiatieal 
clergy,  were  grossly  abused.  Chapters  were  seen  exoonunu- 
nieating  their  bishops,  and  prelates  barons^  in  quarrels  alto- 
gether secular.  There  is  a  very  frank  declaration  of  a  count 
of  Auges,  in  which  he  says,  that  he  is  tired  of  hearing  himself 
every  Sunday  excommunicated  from  the  pulpit;  and  hopes 
that  the  monks  will  behave  themselves  better ;  if  not,  that  he 
will  do  them  all  the  injury  in  his  powers 

Disorder  and  infamy  pervaded  all  classes*  It  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  dancing  in  churches  and  churchyards^. 
The  pope  authorized  the  chapter  of  Rouen  to  consecrate  the 
cathedral  anew,  after  it  had  been  desecrated  by  sanguinary 
quarrels,  or  still  more  scandalous  excesses  3.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  duke  Robert  11.  there  was  an  overseer  of  the  prosti- 
tutes (gardien  des  courtisans)  in  the  ^^bordel"  at  Rouen: 
Baudry,  the  duke's  chief  forester  and  marshal,  had  the  ap- 
pointment^. Violences  and  oppressions  depopulated  the 
country;  the  ecclesiastical  laws  could  alone  keep  them  in 
check.     The  peace  of  Gad  was  established,  which  forbade  all 

1  "Nolo  amplins  ferre  sententiam  ezcommuDicatioDis,  qme  proinde 
super  me  singulis  dominicis  diebus  datur,^'  etc.  Gallia  Christ,  zi.  p.  294. 

2  "  Prohibeant  saoerdotes,  sub  poena  excommunicationis,  choreas  induct 
in  ccemeterio  vel  in  ecclesiis."  Ptecepta  Antiqua  ap.  Bessin,  p.  50.  At 
the  synod  of  Bayeuz,  a.  1370^  it  was  also  forbidden  :  "  Ne  de  oetero  fie- 
rent  ludi  vocati  Calmali  seu  Carmari  Gallice^  quod  nonnulli  iniquitatis 
filii  et  perditionis  alumni  bonum  matrimonii  per  vias  indirectas  impedire 
satagentes  soliti  sunt  ezercere."  lb.  p.  243. 

'  "  Alexander  Papse,  prsedecessori  nostro,  ezpositum  fuerat,  quod  pie- 
ramqoe  contingeret  eoclesiam  prsedictam,  que  in  loco  civitatis  Rothomag. 
magis  populoso  consistat,  et  in  qua  nonaginta  missse  celebrari  consueve- 
runt,  sanguinis  vel  seminis  effusione  ex  concursu  pollui  gentium  diversa- 
mm."  lb.  p.  91. 

4  "  Prsedictus  Baldricus custos  meretricum  in  lupanari  de  Rotho- 

mago,  et  marescallus  mens."  Letter  of  duke  Robert  II.«  cited  under  art. 
'  Gostos  Meretricum/  in  t.  ii.  of  the  Glossarium  Manuals  of  Adelung. 
Halle  1773.  The  Chartrier  des  Archeveques  de  Rouen  makes  mention  of 
exactions  raised  hy  the  harons  on  the  public  houses.  Hooard,  i.  p.  19. 
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attacks  on  the  inhabitants,  with  the  object  of  slaying  or 
plundering  them,  from  Wednesday  evening  till  Monday  morn- 
ing, also  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  on  the  fast-days  before  Asoen- 
saon-day,  under  pain  of  exoommunioation,  fifty  years'  penance, 
and  banishment.  Solemn  maledictions  were  pronounced  on 
those  who  broke  this  peace,  and  blessings  on  those  who  kept 
it  inviolate.  Three  or  four  times  councils  in  Normandy  pro- 
claimed this  peace  of  6od^  On  the  last  occasion,  in  the 
year  1096,  the  festivals  of  the  Holy  Viigin  and  the  apostles 
were  added  to  the  other  days  named  for  the  observance  of 
this  peace.  This  council,  at  the  same  time,  enjoined  all 
males,  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  twelfth  year,  to 
declare  on  oath  that  they  would  observe  this  law. 

In  the  first  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  duchy, 
we  find  in  Normandy  but  few  traces  of  popular  superstitions, 
at  least  of  such  local  superstitions  as  the  French  provinces  at 
that  time  abounded  in,  and  which  dated  chiefly  from  the  days 
of  paganism  ;  for  the  Normans  knew  nothing  of  the  old 
state  of  the  country,  and  had  forgotten  their  own  native 
land. 

Although  the  clergy  but  too  often  set  bad  examples  to  the 
people,  it  was,  nevertheless,  they  who  provided  for  their  in- 
struction and  refined  their  manners,  by  inspiring  them  with  a 
taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Among  the  numerous  abbeys 
founded  or  erected  under  the  dukes,  several  were  distin- 
guished for  their  erudition.  Jumi^es,  Saint  Evroult,  Bee, 
Saint  Wandrille,  Fecamp,  were  nurseries  for  ecclesiastics  and 
learned  men.  Under  the  Grst  dukes,  says  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
no  Norman  applied  himself  to  study,  nowh«[«  was  any  in- 
struction  given ;  down  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror^ 
the  Normans  applied  themselves  more  to  war  than  to  reading 
and  writing'. 

1  See  in  Bessin  the  councils  of  Caen,  1042,  the  decrees  of  which  were 
renewed  in  1061 ;  of  Lillebonne  1080,  of  Rouen  1096. 
^  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  iii.,  iv.,  v. 
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The  court  of  the  fint  dukes,  though  not  exactly  wanting  in 
aplendour,  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  a  school  for  what, 
at  that  time,  was  regarded  as  refinement  of  manners.  One 
of  the  pretexts  used  by  Louis  d'Outremer  for  taking  the 
young  duke  Richard  to  his  court  was,  that  he  might  there 
reodve  a  better  education'.  Dudo  relates  so  diffusely  what 
beautiful  speech  was  taught  to  the  young  duke  at  the  eourt 
of  Laon,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  like  was  not  to  be  found 
ia  Normandy.  Women  appear  to  have  had  no  influence  at 
the  court  of  Bouen.  The  dukes  were  in  great  measure  ruled 
by  the  clergy  ;  instead  of  wives  they  had  concubines. 

In  these  times  of  barbarism  and  anarchy  a  considerable 
step  was  made  towards  social  order  by  application  to  the 
Moences.  With  grateful  acknowledgment,  therefore,  the 
names  of  those  Normans  ought  to  be  recorded  who  first 
cultivated  them,  however  imperfect  may  have  been  their 
endeavours^. 

After  Lanfranc's  entrance  into  the  abbey  of  Bee,  a  thirst 
arose  there  for  scientific  instruction;  men  from  all  parts 
flocked  thither  to  hear  theological  lectures  under  so  able  a 
professor.  This  learned  monk,  who  afterwards  became  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  then  recently  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  who  had  refused  a  bishopric,  delivered 
lectures  also  on  jurisprudenoe.  In  the  same  century  Richard 
of  Annebaut,  a  Norman,  rendered  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
into  verse.  Evil  tongues  might  say  that  the  Normans'  taste 
for  law  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period. 

Anselm,  who  succeeded  the  learned  Lanfranc,  provided  the 

>  SeDiorem  sinite  mecmn  morari,  ut  facundae  ubertatis  colloquio  edoctus, 
discat  definire  et  determinare  verba  acrupnloase  rei.    Plarimanim  rrroin 

Dotitiam  meliua  discat  in  palatio  meo  qaam  commorans  in  sua  donio 

Notitiia  regalibuB  palatinisqae  facundiis  instrueretur Multiinodia 

inmn  sermonibiu  tibenler  inaignibant,  et  mellifluo  palatinse  sermonica- 
tkmia  dulcamine  erudieraDt.  Dudo,  tib.  iii.  p.  114. 

3  Eatmps  Bidrag  til  Normandieta  Kulturhistorie  fra  10  de  til  13  de 
Aarh.  in  Bd.  zvii.  af  Skand.  Lit.  8.  Skr. 
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abbey  of  Bee  with  medical  writiiigs;  and  an  abbot  of  Feoainp, 
named  John,  an  Italian  by  birth,  is  cited,  under  the  year 
1088,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  healing  art^ 

The  abbey  of  St.  Evroolt  hkewiee  oontributed  to  the  ^read 
of  taste  for  study.  This  cloister  was  from  its  foundation  a 
school  for  civflization.  St.  Evroult,  of  a  noble  family  at  the 
court  of  king  Lothair,  had  chosen  for  his  dwdiing-place  a 
forest  that  was  full  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts ;  the  robbers, 
whom  he  had  converted  by  his  piety,  were  the  first  monks 
and  labourers  in  the  wilderness;  his  philanthropic  care  of 
the  poor  and  sick  could  not  but  touch  eventually  the  hearts 
even  of  those  men  that  were  hardened  by  deeds  of  viol«[ice, 
so  that  they  found  it  pleasant  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  under  the  rules  of  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  by  the  Northmen,  the  spot 
was  again  transformed  into  a  wild  forest,  and  every  trace  of 
civilization  obliterated,  the  name  of  the  holy  man  being  pre- 
served only  in  that  of  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  few  pious  men  erected 
the  abbey  anew.  Theodoric,  its  first  abbot,  had  fortunatdy 
a  considerable  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand,  in  those  days  an  invaluable  attainment.  He  collected 
a  few  illiterate  priests  from  the  countty ,  a  gardener,  and  some 
other  well-meaning  persons,  caused  them  to  transcribe  books, 
and  so  founded  a  small  library  and  writing  school.  Young 
persons  were  now  instructed  by  these  able  copyists,  and  thus 
books  were  dispersed  among  the  other  monasteries.  Theodoric 
related  to  his  pupils,  that  a  monk  who  had  deeply  sinned,  but 
with  great  assiduity  had  transcribed  a  large  volume  of  God^s 
law,  was  after  his  death  condemned  by  our  Lord ;  but  that 
against  each  of  his  sins  angels  had  set  one  of  the  beautiful 
letters  from  his  book.  Fortunately  the  number  of  letters  ex- 
ceeded by  one  that  of  his  sins,  and  this  circumstance  freed 

»  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  VII.  c.  23.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.460. 46l. 
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him  from  eternal  damnation.    Theodorio  was  ever  repeating^ 
to  his  monks  and  disciples  :  "  Avoid  idleness  as  a  pest;  pray, 
read,  sing,  and  write  I*^   His  successors,  almost  without  ex- 
ception,  had  the  same  taste  and  2seaL   One  of  them  transcribed 
and  illuminated  manuscripts  with  great  elegance.   In  the  time 
of  Ordericus  Vitalise  the  books  written  by  this  abbot  were 
still  used  in  his  abbey.     Osbem,  the  third  abbot,  was  not  only 
a  transcriber,  but  also  a  musician  and  sculptor,  and  formed 
his  pupils  both  by  words  and  blows  ^.     He  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  all  the  ignorant  and  idle,  and  carried  on  a  perpetual 
war  against  them.     The  fourth  abbot,  Mainer,  was  a  good 
grammarian,  rhetorician,  and  logician ;  he  had  ninety  monks 
under  his  authority,  and  caused  the  church  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  fifth  abbot,  Serlo,  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen  monks,  or, 
more  strictly,  that  number  of  pupils.   The  abbey  had  a  species 
of  hospital  for  six  lepers,  one  of  the  oldest  of  such  establish- 
ments known.     A  monk  of  this  abbey,  named  Rudolf,  who 
had  resided  at  Salerno,  understood  not  only  grammar,  dia- 
lectics, astronomy,  and  music,  but  was  also  a  good  physician. 
It  seems,  in  general,  that  the  school  of  Salerno,  through  the 
Normans  in  Naples,  had  an  influence  on  medical  studies  in 
Normandy.     Several  Norman  physicians  are  mentioned  about 
this  time,  and  William  the  Conqueror  founded  four  hospitals 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  duchy. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  had  a  son  at  the  court  of 
king  Henry  of  England,  maintained,  nevertheless,  good  order 
among  his  clergy,  and  sent  young  clerks  to  Liege  to  study 
philosophy''.  The  bishopric  of  Goutances,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, had  neither  divine  worship  nor  priests :  the  chroniclers 
inform  us  that  heathenism  still  prevailed  there,  whence  it 
would  seem  that  not  all  the  Normans,  who  settled  in  Nor- 

*  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  vi.  Neustria  Pia,  art.  Uticum. 
^  "Joveneavalde  coeroebat,  eosque  bene  legere  etpsallere  atque  scribere 
rerbis  et  verberibus  cogebat."  lib.  iii.  p.  485. 
»  Ord.  Vital,  lib.  viii.  p.  665. 
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haA  wish  BflV  adofUcd  CWiduDtr.  The  biriiop  n- 
im  mat  to  the  chnch  of  Sc  Lo  in  Booen ;  bol  towaide 
the  BKhDe  of  the  deveath  eentniT,  faidbop  GcoiTrey  reboik 
the  cathednL  foiided  it  with  onnaieDts  and  bookB»  and 
fotmied  n  aehool,  to  vUeh  he  iaiited  the  mort  oddmted 
grammarians  and  <fialectiaansc  abo  AiKd  mnaicianfl,  and  re- 
vmrded  them  libcvalhr. 

Hktonr  wag  ecltiraled  in  the  winnaiifteriea  at  an  earij  period* 
Dodo  of  St  Qoentin,  WiDiam  of  Jomirges,  Orderiens  Yitalia, 
HfHEam  of  Poitien  (bom  in  Nonnandj,  hot  edneated  in 
Poitoa}  appBed  theoiwiTes  to  the  Ustoiy  of  the  eoontrjr. 
Thef  sfanore  to  imitafte  the  gteat  historic  vriterm  of  antiquity, 
boi  were  ineapahle  of  ninng  theimiiJina  above  the  barbnriem 
ofthetimeB;  instead  of  being  ample  and  noble,  their  style  is 
inlhitrd  and  bombastie.  But  baibaroos  as  was  their  styl^ 
thej  eoold  flatter  their  masters  as  weD  as  we  can  in  a  more 
cirifixed  nge.  There  was  not  n  dnke  of  Nonnandy,  who, 
under  their  pen,  did  not  iq>pear  as  n  model  of  greatness  and 
rirtue ;  tho^e  beins^  especial  objects  of  exaltatioD,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  monks,  who  most  &Toared  their  institutions. 

The  inmates  of  the  cloister  sometimes  also  displayed  a 
glimmering  of  imagination,  and  strore  to  cnll  the  flowers  of 
poesy ;  but  they  apfJied  the  langrrage  of  ViigQ  and  Horace 
to  sing  the  praise  of  angels  and  saints.  Aimar,  abbot  of  St 
Pierre-sur-Divey  who  not  only  made  rerses  but  set  them  to 
music,  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  St.  Kilian  and  St  Catherine. 
Thibond  of  Vernon  celebrated  in  song  Robert,  abbot  of  St. 
Wandrille,  and  other  anchorites. 

These  attempts  in  ecclesiastical  poetiy  must,  however,  soon 
give  place  to  popular  poetry,  which  availed  itsdf  of  the  French 
tongue,  to  express  national  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  among  the  commonalty,  to  engage  and  amuse 
them. 

We  have  seen  that  the  native  tongue  of  the  Nonnans  was 
partially  IokI  under  the  second  duke  of  Normandy,  and  spoken 
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only  in  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin,  where  paganism  for  a  long 
time  maintained  itaelf.  In  the  coantry  it  most  ako  have  long 
oontinned,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  of  places^  of 
meh  in  particular  as  were  at  that  time  only  vUlages  or  very 
small  towns,  the  names  of  which  may  in  many  cases  be  ex- 
piained  by  the  old  Noree  or  Icelandic  tongne  ^ 

In  the  larger  towns  and  the  districts  bordering  on  France, 
intercourse  with  that  kingdom,  marriages  with  French  women, 
t(^ether  with  the  influence  which  the  clergy,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  were  French,  had  over  the  people,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  that  language,  which  at  length 
became  predominant  in  the  country.  It  is,  however,  related, 
that  a  Norman  count  named  Henry,  who  came  to  the  court  of 
William  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  also  of  Norman  origin, 
exensed  himself  for  being  unable  to  speak  French  ;  but  this 
eoant  was  from  the  Bessin  or  Cotentin  ^.  In  Bouen  they  un- 
questionably spoke  French  at  that  time.  We  know  from 
history  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took  many  Normans 
with  him  from  Normandy  to  England,  introduced  French  man- 
ners and  the  French  language  among  his  countrymen;  this 
tongue  may^  therefore,  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  first 
balf  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  know,  too,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  afterwards  made  French  the  predominant 
tongue  in  England,  until  that  of  the  vanquished,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  gained  the  ascendency^  and  from  the  blending  of  the 
two  the  English  language  arose. 

The  first,  no  doubt,  feeble  attempts  of  Norman  literature 
ore  no  longer  known  ;  not  until  the  conquest  of  England  did 
the  ideas  of  the  Normans  begin  to  expand  themselves ;  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations  made  them  acquainted  with 
new  branches  of  knowledge,  and  contributed  to  conmierce  and 
industry.   It  was  not  till  this  time  that  the  first  really  national 

^  On  this  subject  see  more  hereafter. 

'  Fulcandiw,  cited  by  Bonamy,  Dissert,  sur  les  causes  de  la  cessation 
de  lalangiie  Tudesque  en  France,  in  Mem.  de  I'acad.  des  InRcript.  xxiv. 

G 
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poets  arose.  William,  it  is  true,  had  poets  at  his  oomt;  bat 
thai  which  his  minstrel  or  trouv^re,  Taillefer,  sang  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  not  a  Norman  song,  bnt  a  Solandie 
ballad  of  French  composition ;  and  it  maj  in  general  be 
assumed,  that  from  the  first  the  French  poets  aenred  as 
models  to  the  Normans.  But  the  natural  talent  of  the  latter 
soon  displayed  itself,  and  produced  woriu  of  every  dass. 
Poetry  was  long  in  vogue  among  the  people,  as  several  of  the 
poets  themselves  confirm. 


Utages  est  en  Normandie,  A  eastom  'tis  in  Nonnsndy» 

Que  qni  h^bergies  est,  qull  die  Tliat  he  who  harfaoor'd  is  recite 

Fable  ou  chanson  k  son  oste,  A  song  or  hWe  to  his  boat, 

says  the  trouv^re  Jehan  Ghapehun^  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
oentnry ;  Robert  Waoe  also  relates  that  poems  were  read  or 
recited  at  banquets  and  other  joyful  assemblies. 

But  this  golden  age  for  poets  could  not  have  been  of  long 
duration,  for  even  Robert  Wace  pours  forth  a  lament  that 
stories  and  poems  (romanz  h  serventoiz)  were  no  longer  pro- 
fitable, and  that  barons  and  noble  dames  had  ceased  firom 
beautiful  presents  to 


Gil  ki  li  gestes  escriveient.  Those  who  wrote  gests, 

£  ki  li  estolres  fiiseient.  And  those  who  composed  histcHries. 

Saints,  love,  history,  natural  history,  and  romantic  tales 
were  the  subjects  of  Anglo-Norman  poetry.  Robert  Wace 
and  Benott  de  S^  More  turned  the  Norman  chronicles  com- 
posed in  Latin  into  French  verse ;  Geoflfrey  Gaimar  prodaced 
in  the  same  tongue  and  in  rime  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  Dourbault  even  turned  the  Coutumier  (Law-book) 

I  Fabliau  du  Segretain  (Sacristun)  de  Clugni. 

That  there  were  also  tales  in  rime,  that  were  recounted  to  friends,  appean 
from  die  conclusion  of  the  fiibliau  *  Du  Pktoe  qui  ot  Mere  I  foice' : — 

A  cest  most  fenist  om  Fabliaux, 
Que  nous  avons  en  rime  mis. 
Poor  oonter  devant  vos  amis. 

See  Fabliaux,  etc.  des  Poetes  Frrnn^.  Pkris.  1756.  T.  i. 
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of  Normaody  into  verse.  Bobert  Wace^  whom  we  have  so 
often  eited,  chose  for  a  subject  of  his  poetic  elaboration,  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  the 
immaenlate  Conception,  works  which  during  many  centuries 
excited  much  emulation  among  poets.  Ghardry,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  wandering  trouv^re,  composed  a  poem  of 
five  thousand  verses  on  the  Life  of  St.  Josaphat,  and  also 
another  on  the  Lives  of  the  seven  holy  sleepers.  Landri  of 
Valognes,  who  resided  at  the  little  court  of  count  Baldwin 
of  Ghiisnes,  turned  the  Song  of  Solomon  into  Romance  or 
French  verse'. 

Erotic  and  serious  poems  (sirventes),  narratives  and  tales 
(fabliaux)  found  more  favour  than  even  hymns  and  Lives  of 
Saints.  Dionys  Pirame,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  enjoyed 
tike  {Measures  of  this  world,  but  in  his  advanced  age  had 
piously  celebrated  in  song  the  sainted  king  Edward,  Richard 
de  Semilly,  Rogerin  d'Andelys,  Gilles-le-Viniers,  were  the 
forerunners  of  Olivier  Basselin.  Other  poets  would  both 
benefit  and  amuse.  Thus  William  of  Normandy  wrote  a 
poem  on  animals  (bestiaire),  William  Osmont  one  on  birds 
(volucraire),  and  on  stones  (lapidaire).  Ladies  gave  en- 
couragement to  poems  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be. 
Philip  de  Thaun  dedicated  to  Adelaide,  the  queen  of  Henry  L 
his  Bestiaire;  and  while  Wace  was  engaged  on  a  metrical 
chronicle  for  Henry  II.,  at  the  same  time  he  also  translated 
from  the  Latin  the  romance  of  Brutus,  a  fabulous  Trojan 
prince,  and  patriarch  of  the  Ghillic  princes,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  queen  of  the  same  king,  Eleanor. 

Ladies  also  applied  themselves  to  poetry.  The  '  Lays 
d'amonr^  and  Fabliaux  of  Marie  of  France  belong  to  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  Anglo-Norman  poesy  ^     To  escape 

*  See  Dc  la  Rue,  *  Diss.  sur.  quelques  Tronv^res  Anglo- Normands ;' 
and  Plnqnet,  'Mem.  sur  les  Trouv^res  Normands,'  in  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  des 
.^ntiquains  de  Nomoandie.  Part.  i.  vol.  ii. 

*  See  the  edition  of  her  poems  by  Roquefort.  Paris  1820.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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from  the  rule  of  the  French  king,  Philip  Augosios,  MarM 
sought  an  asylum  in  England  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  Alexander,  bom  in  Bemay,  betook  himaelf  to  the  eomt 
of  that  king,  and,  although  a  Norman,  neyertheleaB  flatterod 
the  French  monarch  in  an  allegorical  poem  on  Alexander  the 
Great. 

But  soon  a  wider  field  was  opened  for  the  Ai^o-Norman 
poets.  The  poems  of  Britain  and  Brittany,  the  hennc  ex- 
ploits of  the  Paladins  of  Gharies  the  Ghreats  the  Eastern 
fictions,  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabians  and  cmsaders, 
gave  to  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry  a  new  impulse ;  it  soared 
into  an  imaginary  worid  of  wonders,  and  led  people  to  foi^t 
the  cares  of  the  real  one.  Hebert  composed  a  romance 
named  Dolopaiho$t  of  Indian  origin ;  Luce  du  Gast  wrote  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin  romance  of  Tristan ;  H^lis  and  Robert  de 
Borron  translated  into  French  other  tales  of  the  Bound  Table. 
The  large  poems,  composed  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  are  the 
first,  at  least  of  that  class,  that  French  literature  gave  to  the 
world  >- 

In  yain  we  seek  herein  imitations  of  the  old  Norse  poesy, 
or  allusions  to  the  history  or  customs  of  Scandinavia.  There 
may,  perhaps,  exist  some  resemblance  between  the  heroic 
sagas  of  the  North  and  the  romances  of  chivalry  of  the  sooth 
of  Europe,  both  having  for  subjects  wonderfiil  adventures,  and 
the  praise  of  heroism  and  beauty ;  but  from  this  resemUanee 
it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  Anglo-Norman  poets  have 
borrowed  their  fictions  from  the  Northern  skalds.  We  have 
not  a  single  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  saga 
or  any  skaldic  composition.  All  remembrance  of  their  na- 
tional poetry  was  as  completely  obliterated  among  the  posterity 
of  the  Northmen  in  France  as  if,  in  travermng  the  ocean,  they 
had  drunk  of  the  water  of  Lethe.     This  total  oblirion  of 

1  In  this  view  the  Normans  have  exercised  an  infloence  on  the  Uteratnre 
of  France.  See  Heeren  '  uber  den  Emfloss  der  Notinamien  anf  die  Fran- 
losische  Spffache  und  literatar,'  in  his  Histor.  Schriften.  7^*^  Th. 
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their  ordinal  home  they  have  in  eommon  with  the  West 
Qoths,  who  in  Gastilian  poes?  have  not  left  the  faintest  traoe 
of  their  original  manners  and  opinions.  The  same  remark 
has  been  applied  to  the  Vareger,  who  founded  a  royal  dynasty 
in  Bossia,  and  to  whom  that  country,  as  a  Russian  author 
remarks,  is  not  indebted  for  a  single  new  idea.  The  causes 
are  here  the  same  with  those  that  effected  a  complete  oblivion 
of  their  mother-tongue,  namely  their  inferior  civilization,  their 
intermiztuTe  with  the  natives,  their  marriages  with  the  women 
of  the  country,  who  knew  no  other  traditions  than  those  of 
their  native  land.  In  Normandy,  too,  the  Christian  clergy 
Diiirt  have  suppressed  every  memorial  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy; though  it  would  seem  that  the  god  Thor  was  not 
totaOy  foigotten,  if  it  is  true  what  Waoe  relates:  that  a 
Norman  chieftain,  Baoul  Tesson,  at  the  battle  of  Val-des- 
Dunes ^  chose  for  his  war-cry  Tur  ate!  (that  is,  Thor  aid  !) 
while,  on  the  opposite  side,  William's  cry  was  Deoe  au! 
(God  aid  f)"" 

In  the  Shetland  isles  the  Northern  rovers  propagated  the 
bdief  in  TroDs  and  Dwarfs  which  is  still  to  be  found  there. 
This  belief  seems  also  to  have  been  brought  to  France  by 
the  Northmen,  though  it  did  not  last  long  in  that  country. 
Wace  relates  that  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  Manger,  who 
exoouununicated  William  the  Conqueror,  whom  William  de- 
posed, and  the  chroniclers  charge  with  bad  morals  and  sor- 
cery, had  a  familiar  called  Toret,  who  obeyed  his  commands, 
but  was  invisible  to  all  3.    This  was  probably  the  name  of 

'  See  p.  47.  ^  Rom.  de  Ron,  ii.  pp.  32, 34. 

^  Pliuors  distrent  por  v^t^ 
Ke  un  deable  avdt  priv^, 
Ne  eai  s'esteit  latin  u  noii« 
Ne  eai  nient  de  sa  ilEi^n ; 
Toret  se  feseit  apeler 
£  Toret  se  feseit  nomer. 
E  quant  Maugier  parler  volot, 
Toret  apelout,  si  veneit ;  Plusors 
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some  Northern  sprite  (Thor?)  preserved  in  Normandy.  The 
belief  in  elves  or  fairies  the  Northmen  had  no  oocasion  to 
propagate  in  France,  it  existed  there  already.  The  poetess 
Marie  of  France  places  the  sojourn  of  the  fairies  in  Brittany, 
and  Wace  tells  us  very  good-humouredly  that  he  made  a 
journey  into  that  province,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  were  true  what  was  everywhere  related  about 
fairies  in  the  forest  of  Brecheliant,  but  that  he  was  a  fool 
for  his  pains  ^  It  was  Brittany,  too,  that  the  romaooe 
writers  of  the  middle  age  made  the  scene  of  their  fiury* 
narratives.  De  la  Rue'  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
belief  in  fairies  has  prevailed  in  Brittany  from  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  that  it  was  introduced  nether  by 
Arabians  nor  Normans,  and  that  the  trouveres,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  always  borrowed 
their  poetic  beings  from  the  ancient  Armorica,  and  never 
from  the  North.  They  even  sometimes  declare  that  they 
have  the  subjects  of  their  romantic  epics  from  the  works  of 
the  Bretons. 

The   Northmen,  who  established  themselves  in   Franoe, 
must,  with  the  language,  naturally  lose  their  old  writing.     In 

Plosors  les  poeient  otr, 

Mais  Dus  d'els  nes  poet  v^. 

Rom.  de  Ron,  ▼.  971 3  sqq. 
[Toret  is,  no  doubt,  meant  as  the  diminutiye  of  Thor.  This  is  the  opinioo 
also  of  M.  Pluquet ;  "  but  another  MS.  reads  '  Tuiie/  and  M.  Le  Provost 
connders  the  latter  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  cry  was  reaJly 
Tkwry,  and  most  probably  referred  to  the  chief  seat  of  Raol  Tesson."  See 
•«  Master  Wace,"  by  Edgar  Taylor,  p.  20,  note.—T, 

1  lA  alai  jo  merveiUes  querre. 
Vis  la  forest  ^  vis  la  terre; 
MerveiUes  quis,  maiz  nes'  trovai ; 
Fol  m'en  revins,  fol  i  alai, 
Fol  i  alai,  fol  m'en  revins. 
Folic  quis,  por  fol  me  tins. 

Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  11534  sqq, — ^T. 

<  Recherches  siur  les  Ouvrages  des  Bardes  de  la  Bretagne  Armoricaine. 

Caen  1815. 
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Normandy  no  ronic  stones  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northern 
kingdoms;  no  Northman  on  the  shore  of  his  new  oountiy 
has  caused  to  be  cut  in  stone  the  name  of  his  father  or  of 
the  heroes  of  the  hind  of  his  birth.  When  they  had  acquired 
possessions  in  France  they  forgot  both  native  hmd  and  kin- 
dred ;  and  when  they  had  also  forgotten  tiieir  mother-tongue, 
what  could  they  do  with  runes^  which  the  priests  would,  no 
doubt,  regard  as  magical  charaotersy  or  a  device  of  the 
devfl! 

Whatever  partiality  the  Normans  may  have  entertained 
far  history,  they,  nevertheless,  betrayed  an  almost  perfect 
indiflbrence  for  their  original  country.  The  historians  of 
Normandy  describe  the  heathen  North  as  a  den  of  robbers. 
After  an  interval  of  two  centuries,  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
events  that  had  caused  the  founder  of  their  ruling  family  to 
forsake  the  North ;  they  did  not  even  know  where  Denmark 
and  Norway  lay.  Benott  de  S^  More  begins  his  chronicle 
with  a  geographic  sketch,  in  which  he  takes  Denmark  for 
Dacia  and  phices  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  between 
the  extensive  countries  of  the  Ahmi  and  Getse,  which  are 
always  covered  with  ice,  and  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains\ 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  intellectual  condi* 
tion  of  the  Frankish  Normans,  we  will  now  proceed  to  a 
review  of  their  manner  of  living. 

Husbandly,  domestic  and  rural  economy  could  not  flourish 
under  a  rule  of  violence.  Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  derived  from  charters,  whereby  the  greater  portioq 

>  Entre  Alane,  qui  mult  est  lee, 
Et  Jece,  qui  n'est  seni  geL4e, 
Est  Danemarche  la  plen^, 
Lisn  assise  en  telle  mani^. 
Que  altre  si  est  oume  oorone. 
Fibres  montagnes  le  avironne. 

Chron.  de  Nona.  liv.  i. 
Comp.  Dudo,  de  Mor.  et  Act.  Norm,  and  W.  Oemmet.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 


k 
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of  the  prodiiee  of  tbe  aoU  is  h-iwfniii,d  to  cfanrcbes  and  eoa- 
Miit«.  Hw  sefoal  Borta  of  grmio  were  cultivated,  alao  flax, 
hemp,  pubw  and  frnit'.  The  exteBBn«  oak  and  beeeii  forests 
yielded  a  enpetaliandanee  of  food  for  swine,  of  whidi  treqiKat 
mentioo  oeeurs  in  the  eharters.  A  kvd,  at  one  tiate,  aBowa 
a  iDODsstCTy  to  send  bom  utf  to  a  fanodred  swine  into  his 
lOTest^ ;  at  aoothw,  he  giants  to  the  nionks  a  tithe  of  the 
•wine  on  his  brms.  An  abbot  of  Gfainy,  whom  duke  Ridianl 
had  sent  for  to  reform  the  abbey  c4  F&amp,  refused  to  oonn 
onlees  the  duke  would  aDow  the  abbey  &ee  gcasing  in  bis 
forests  for  swine  and  cattle^.  Meutimi  c^  oxea  and  eows  Is 
not  very  frequent  i  in  the  eoiiiest  times  swine's  fledi  must 
have  been  the  most  general  food.  The  culture  of  the  noe 
most  at  that  time  hare  been  toon  anivenal  in  N<»maBdy 
than  it  is  in  our  days ;  it  appears  from  the  charters  that 
most  abbeys  had  vineyards*.  Without  doubt,  this  Imuteli 
of  husbandry  was  in  use  tiiere  before  the  settlemMit  of  tlw 
Northmen,  and  nii^t  have  afforded  the  vikings  an  additicMial 
motive  for  choosiDg  that  province.  Bat  as  almost  eveiythng 
was  given  to  the  cburobes,  it  is  probable  that  the  wine  also 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  monka,  and  that  the  people  retmned 
only  beer  and  cider.  Woce  relates  that  the  French  gave  the 
Normans  the  nicknames  of  Ugatt  and  iter-^tvJxrsK 

Although  the  apple  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  eeema 
that  the  cider  was  made  from  the  wild  fruit.  At  least  we 
find  by  a  charter  of  the  year  1185,  that  the  count  of  Menlan 
allows  the  monks  or  Jumieges  to  gather  apples  in  his  forest, 

'  Dhudsiu  umoQW  tt  vinMrum,  lini,  cannabi,  et  legumiDum.  Quit,  of 
llniry  Hi  St.Evroult,  1138.    Neustria  Fia. 

'  llnli««nt  monschi  in  eoduu  parco  centum  porcos,  etc.  Chart,  of 
iliiiiul.  uf  K.  Henry  to  the  abbey  of  Emy.    Neiut.  Pm,  p.  618. 

*  Mnhilbn,  Anaal.  Bened.  P.  iv.    GaJIia  Chriat.  P.  iL 

*  Vmiiitm  do  Tri — decimam  vinearum  in  moote  de  CalriDcoun — qoa- 
dnmmia  tgnn  ad  vineam  facieodam — vineam  ooitram  in  terra  Jay,  etc. 
Ohiinrni  In  Ntuit.  Pii. 

"  I'l  I'lilmeril  biftoi  i  draaohien.  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  QBOa. 
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for  the  poipose  of  preparing  bereragee  from  them  for  their 
own  nee'.  Honey  was  ahn  colleeted  in  the  forests^  no  doobt 
friNn  wild  bees. 

The  chAse  was  so  prodoetiTe  that  a  tithe  was  laid  on  the 
giine.  Babbit-warrens  and  deer-paiiu  are  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  great  manors.  There  were  also  salt-works 
or,  nther,  salt-pits,  along  the  shore  and  the  rivers,  as  far  as 
Ihe  sea-water  readied  at  flood-tides'^  At  the  present  day  it 
m  hardly  possible  to  obtain  salt  in  plaoes  along  the  coast, 
where  it  was  ooDected  in  abundance  in  the  eleventh  and 
twdfth  centuries,  as  the  sea-water  no  longer  reaches  so  far. 

There  was  fishing  in  the  riven  and  along  the  coasts;  but 
the  best  fish  were  reserved  f<Nr  the  monks :  they  had  a  tithe 
of  eek^.  Theare  is  a  charter  of  the  count  of  Eu  of  10S6,  in 
isvoar  of  the  abbey  of  Tr^port,  by  whidi  the  porpoises  are 
nierved  for  St.  Michael,  that  is  the  cloister  of  that  name ; 
the  donor,  moreover,  adds,  that  whenever  a  *  crassus  piscis^^ 
was  taken,  one  fin  and  half  the  taQ  should  belong  to  the 
monks^    Herrings  were  caught  both  in  rivers  and  the  sea, 

'  "Pneteres  de£  et  in  perpetirani  conceMi  pne&tis  mooachis  poms 
cofligeDn  ad  propnnni  potmn  eoram  et  wmentniin  ipsomm  per  toCam 
tamtam  mam.''  Chart,  of  Robert  in  Neott.  Pla,  p.  32^. 

>  "  Dedmam  meDis  ipaioa  foRsUe,  yenationit/'  etc.  Bull  of  P.  Enge- 
oios  III.  a.  1 152.     GaUia  Chrirt.  zL  p.  134. 

*  "  Qoatnofr  salinaa  apnd  Huneflotam — safinam  apnd  BateUaa — tali- 
Bam  apod  GirafreviDam — toftum  memn  sal  de  Vedono."  Charters  in 
NmtPla. 

^  Habeant  monachi  onam  piscariam  in  mari  et  dedmam  angoillarum" 
(Chart,  m  Neoatr.  Pia). — "  Decimaa  lingnamm  cenarmn  qiue  capiuntnr 
intvTar  ct  Tarel  flmioa."  Boll  of  Bagene  III. 

^  hi  the  doeoment  enCided  •  De  Inatitatie  Lundonie'  (Laws  of  K.  Ethel- 
red,  ap.  Ancient  LL.  and  Inst  p.  137,  fol.  edit.)  mention  is  made  of  the 
toll  to  be  paid  at  BiDingsffate  by  the  men  of  Ronen,  who  came  with  wine 
or  mupiee,  tix.  the  twentieth  piece  (firoatom)  of  the  said  cragpice.  The 
fish  hcR  in  qnestiooy  called  in  other  doeomenta  emiptscts,  is  supposed  by 
Spdnan  to  be  the  gnrnpna,  the  Fkench  name  of  which,  grampoUet  he 
t>to  to  be  a  eoDtraction  d[  gramd  poi$mmy  or  magnmt  (crassus)  piscis.—T. 

'  Qnod  si  homines  abbatia  piacem  qui  vocatur  Tnrium  capiant,  totus 
erit  Ssncti  Michaelis ;  cra$mu  piscis  si  captus  fuerit,  ala  una  et^medietaa 
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and  there  were  abbeys  and  other  pious  foundations  that  were 
annually  supplied  with  them  by  thousands,  partieularly  during 
Lent^  Whether  they  salted  them  is  not  known.  The 
herring  fishery  is  oonnected  with  the  history  of  narigatioo. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  Normana 
introduced  this  branch  of  fishery  and  the  method  of  salting 
into  France  or  not.  Some  literati  have  declared  for  the  first 
opinion*^,  because  the  catching  and  salting  of  herrings  must 
have  been  of  much  earlier  date  in  the  North  than  in  France. 
The  history  of  the  North,  too,  as  early  as  the  year  888,  speaks 
of  the  herring-fishery,  and  of  sending  a  lading  of  herrings  to 
England'^.  But  all  the  other  accounts  of  the  catidiing  and 
salting  of  herrings  are  of  later  date^.  The  oldest  document 
oonnected  with  this  branch  of  industry,  baring  referaioe  to 
the  Baltic,  is  not  eariier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
the  herrings  went  up  the  Seine,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary 
that  the  fishery  was  carried  on  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Northmen  in  France ;  but  with  regard  to  the  sea-fishery,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  commenced  when  that  seafaring 
people  established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
Love  of  fishing  and  a  marine  life  was  inherited  by  their  pos- 
terity ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  there  issued  from  Nor* 
mandy  a  multitude  of  seafarers,  who  extended  the  commerce, 
civilization,  and  power  of  France.     Dieppe  was  not  founded 

caudaB  erit  monachis."  Chart,  of  donatioDy  in  Neust.  Pla»  and  Gallis 
Christ,  xi. 

1  '*  Debent  etiam  habere  vinum,  milliare  bononim  halectorain  et  trade- 
dm  paria  Botularium."  Chart,  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Lisieaxy  a.  1218. — 
"  Ex  dono  Walteri  oomitia  Gifiardi,  allecum  aex  millia  apnd  Pontem  Au- 
demari.*'  Chart,  of  a.  1169  in  Neust  Fia  et  Gall.  Christ,  xi. 

2  Noel  de  la  Morini^re,  Statistique  du  D^p.  de  la  Seme  Inf<^.  c.  9. 
Hist,  des  Pdches,  i. 

^  Schonings  Norges  Hist.  ii.  pp.  139»  455. 

4  Westenberg,  Diss,  de  Piscaturis  in  oceano  boreali;  Humble,  Diss. 
de  Pise.  Harengorum  in  R68]agia.  Upsal.  1745,  and  Enandera  Afhandl. 
om  Svenska  Sillfisket,  etc.  in  t.  vii.  of  Vitterh.  Hist,  och  Ant.  Akad. 
Handl.  Stockh.  1802. 
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before  the  tenth  century;  but  previouslj  Harfleur,  Cher- 
bourg, Barfleur,  and  some  other  ports  had  been  frequented 
by  foreign  vessels,  and  even  carried  on  a  oonuneroe  by  sea; 
still  later,  other  sea-ports  enjoyed  the  same  advantages.  In 
the  first  turbulent  centuries,  history  rarely  makes  mention  of 
commerce ;  there  was,  indeed,  some  intercourse  with  Flanders 
and  England,  but  certainly  very  little  with  the  North.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  were  some  markets  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

Conquerors  usually  strive  to  force  their  laws  on  the  van- 
quished ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  find  in  the  first 
legislation  of  the  Norman  dukes  vestiges  of  Scandinaviaij 
customs.  But  of  that  legislation  we  have  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  probably  it  was  not  of  any  great  importance.  We 
have  seen  that  those  Northmen  who  emigrated  to  Iceland 
established  there  a  commonwealth;  but  in  Normandy  the 
task  was  not  so  easy  and  simple;  there  was  a  new  aristo- 
eracy,  consisting  of  the  companions  of  Rolf,  who  had  received 
iDvestments  of  land ;  perhaps  too  there  was  an  older  one  of 
the  Prankish  lords,  who  held  already  landed  property  in 
Neustria,  and  of  which  they  probably  retained  a  part.  There 
were  also  a  burgher  dass,  a  working  class,  and  a  sacerdotal 
class ;  ancient  laws  and  customs  already  existed  there,  which 
in  great  part  derived  their  origin  from  the  Franks,  and  had, 
no  doubt,  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  North.  It  would 
therefore  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  legal  provisions  intro- 
duced by  the  first  Northmen  from  those  that  were  already  in 
force  when  they  established  themselves  in  France.  The 
ancient  CknUumier  de  Normandie^,  the  oldest  law-book  known 

1  Houard  rappofles  this  collection  to  contain  the  oldest  laws  of  Nor- 
mandy. '*  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Coutumier  would  be 
the  old  Norman  law,  if  only  it  could  be  shown  that  its  compiler  wrote 
before  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  But  the  accordance  of  this  old  cou- 
tomier  with  Littleton's  collection  of  English  laws  is  a  far  better  proof  that 
it  contains  the  old  Norman  law  than  the  certainty  of  its  compilation  before 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.    This  accordance  compels  us  to  ascribe  to 
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of  that  province,  but  the  origin  of  which  is  not  suffieieDtly 
clear,  says,  that  when  Rolf  had  become  roaster  of  Nenstria, 
he  collected  the  ancient  customs,  and,  when  he  enooontered 
difficulties,  made  inquiry  of  the  wisest  men,  who  knew  what 
was  law  according  to  M  custom  and  usages     B(df,  who  had 
all  his  life  been  a  rover  on  the  ocean,  could  hardly  have  been 
much  skilled  in  Northern  legislation,  and  must  naturally  have 
found  it  far  easier  to  continue  the  ancient  customs  that  the 
inhabitants  had  previously  followed  than  to  introduce  others^ 
particularly  if  they  were  not  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Northmen.     From  the  eleventh  century,  therefore,  we  find 
Normandy  governed  in  nearty  the  same  manner  as  the  king- 
dom of  France.    Counts  and  barons  administered  the  law  in 
the  towns  and  districts,  at  first  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
afterwards  in  their  own.     The  rights  of  the  lord,  the  duties 
of  the  vassal,  the  feudal  spirit,  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  serfdom,  were  all  nearly  the  same  in  the  duchy  as  in  the 
kingdom.    The  police  law,  known  by  the  name  of  damemr  de 
Haro^  was,  as  I  have  already  remariced,  in  use  also  among 
tile  French,  and  yet  more  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.     It  was 
a  law  required  by  necessity  in  those  times  of  feudal  anarohy. 
The  commonalty,  more  particulariy  the  rural  population, 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  Normandy  than  in  other  coon, 
tries.     After  the  disastrous  result  of  the  combination  against 
the  barons  in  the  time  of  duke  Richard  11.^,  they  no  more 
ventured  on  an  attempt  to  cast  off  the  galling  yoke.    They 
were  bound  to  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  they  were  bom, 
and  human  beings  were  ^ven  to  churches  and  monasteries 
like  other  property^.     They  were  compelled  to  follow  the 


the  customs  collected  in  these  two  works  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  time 
when  the  English  became  acquainted  with  them  and  adopted  them.*' 
Houard,  Anc.  Lois  des  France,  i.  Introd. 

1  Anc.  Coutumier  de  Normandie,  cc.  10,  63, 121.        '  See  page  33. 

'  In  charters  of  donation  in  Neustria  Pia  we  read :  "  Unum  hortula- 
num  cum  terra  sua." — **  duos  homines  et  mensuras  duas. — duos  villa- 
nos,"  etc. 
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banner  of  timr  lord,  and  shed  their  blood  in  wars  and  dissen* 
aioDs  tiiat  in  no  way  conoemed  them,  and  the  issue  of  wUdi 
made  no  ehange  in  their  lot.  They  paid  tithes  to  their  lords 
or  to  the  chorch,  and  oonsamed  in  anxiety  the  bread  they 
were  allowed  to  retain ;  being  never  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  toil. 

Bat  notwithstanding  all  this,  usage  and  habit  had  already 
iotroduoed  forms  suffident  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
permnal  security:  aooording  to  Houard^  written  decisions 
even  were  in  general  use  in  Normandy  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twdftb  century,  that  is  almost  two  hundred  years  earlier 
than  in  the  rest  of  France  ^  The  burning-iron  was  deposited 
in  the  ohurohj  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  priests,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  hand  of  such  as 
were  guilty  of  false  accusation,  or  of  denying  their  crimes  % 
It  was  a  great  privflege  for  the  churches  to  possess  this  iron 
(fermm  judicii)  and  the  jurisdiction  connected  with  it ;  they 
obtained  this  privilege  from  the  duke,  and  disputes  arose  for 
the  possession  of  the  formidable  iron''.  But  the  legal  duel 
was  iar  more  in  accordance  with  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Normans  than  the  ordeal-iron ;  nor  was  there  any  other  pro- 
vinee  of  France  where  so  many  single  combats  took  place, 
both  in  closed  lists  (en  champ  cioe)  and  the  open  field  as  in 
Normandy ;  it  was  almost  the  single  combat  (holmgang)  of 
the  Scandinavians  transferred  to  the  French  soil.  But  in 
Norway  and  Denmark  they  fought  for  booty  and  honour ;  in 
Narmandy  they  fought  within  lists,  according  to  legal  custom, 

^  Anc.  Lois  des  Fnmfais,  i.  Hooard  cites  for  his  aathority,  '  Lettres 
Hiitoriqiies  snr  les  Furleiiiens,  ii.  pp.  32,  39. 

'  "  Chierelam  haboit  GUbertus  (abbot  of  St.  WandriDe)  cum  Guillermo, 
ntfaiq>.  RoihoiDag.  de  ferro  judidi  et  juriadictione  in  quatuor  parochiasy 
que  abbati  a  WUhehno  R.  adjudicata  sunt  anno  1082  apud  OzeUam." — 
"  GObeitoa  perditam  probationia  ferri  machhiani  anno  eodem  instauravit, 
et  a  GniMmo,  Rothom.  antistite,  benedictione  sacrandam  curavit ;  qua 
de  re  actum  fnerat  in  concilio  (gusdem  anni."  GalL  Cbrist.  zi. 

'  Old.  Vitalia  and  other  Norman  chroniclers. — Capefigue,  Essai  sur  lea 
loranons  maritimes  dea  Normands  dans  les  Gaules,  pp.  340  sq. 
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and  in  the  open  field,  oonsistently  with  the  turbulent  spirit  or 
love  of  danger,  which  the  nation  still  retained,  on  which 
aooonnt  it  with  difficulty  reconciled  itsdf  to  the  usages  of 
France^  The  ill  will  borne  by  the  Normans  towards  the 
French  ^>peaT8  evidently  in  the  works  of  the  eailiest  diro- 
niders.  According  to  Waoe,  the  Normans  inveighed  against 
the  French  in  their  scHigs  and  histories,  and  he  says  himself 
very  candidly  what  he  has  at  heart  against  them.  This  pre* 
judice  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  probably  lasted  as  long 
as  thar  Northern  physiognomy,  their  fair  hair*^  and  other 
characteristics,  whereby  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
French.  William  the  Conqueror,  who  knew  his  people 
thoroughly,  is  made  to  say,  that  they  were  proud,  difficult  to 
govern,  and  fond  of  lawsuits '\  Malaterra,  who  had  studied 
their  character  in  Sicily,  found  them  crafty,  vindictive,  domi- 
neering, eager  to  leave  their  country  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gain  abroad,  dissembling,  neither  prodigal  nor  avarioions, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  lovers  of  the  chase,  hawk- 
ing, horses,  arms,  and  beautiful  attire ;  in  short  a  people  that 
must  be  held  in  check  by  the  laws^. 

The  celebrated  tapestry  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  wrought 
by  a  princess  Matilda,  whether  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  or 
the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  is  uncertain,  and  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  conquest  of  England^,  is  the  oldest  authentic  monu- 
ment which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  arms  and  military 
costume  of  the  Normans  ^  The  arms  and  habits  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Danes,  as  they  appear  in  the  miniatnre 

1  Waoe,  Chron.  ascend,  des  Dues  de  Normandie. 

'  Wace  informt  tit  that  some  of  the  first  dukes  were  foir'hured. 

*  Bom.  de  Ron,  v.  14253  sqq,  *  Carusii  Bibl.  hist.  &ilise,  i. 

*  See  ArchflRologia,  zvii.  [also  zviii.  and  xix.  Mont&noon,  Mooam. 
Fr.  i. — Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Insc.  vi.  and  rii. — Stnkelejr,  Pabeogr-  Brit. 
No.  xL  1746, 4*0.— Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy,  ii.  pp.  234-242.— Estrope 
Beiee  i  Norm.  pp.  90  sq. — Dibdin's  Biogr.  Tour,  i.  pp.  375-386. — P.]  See 
also  the  engravings  from  Stothard's  drawings  in  Monum.  Vetnsta. 

*  Sam.   Rush   Meyrick,  Critical    Inquiry  into   Ancient  Armour,  i. 
"'*4.  4*0. 
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paintiiigs  of  a  nuuimoript  of  the  time  of  king  Cnnt,  preeerved 
in  tlie  Biitiah  Muaeani^  namely  abirtB  of  mail,  ocMiaieting  of 
simple  inm  rii^  sewed  on  the  habit ;  hehnets  of  various 
fofms,  laooes,  swords,  bows,  iron  maoes,  ete.  With  few  ex- 
eeplions,  similar  wei^ons  are  found  among  all  the  nations  of 
Sorope  in  those  early  timea.  Mnratori  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Italians  learned  the  art  of  war  of  the  Normans :  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said,  the  art 
of  fif^ting  weD ;  for  that  they  understood  in  perfection,  aa 
we  have  already  seen^  whereby  they  acquired  duchies  and 
kingdoms. 

To  the  Normans  hae  be^i  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
ehi?alry  into  France ;  and  from  the  forc^ing  it  will,  no  doubt, 
appear  that  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Scandinavians, 
rugged  and  barbarous  aa  they  were,  had  in  them  something 
of  the  knightly  duuneter :  in  their  enthusiastic  love  of  valour 
and  ^ory^  their  foster-brotherhood,  their  carrying  off  of  women, 
their  love  of  heroic  poetry,  and  their  indomitable  passions, 
they  were  in  fact  knights,  though  the  Moors  possessed  the 
Bame  violent  passions,  which  produce  extraordinary  deeds  of 
heroism.  Hence  it  is  diflBeult  to  determine,  whether  the 
^irit  of  chivalry  spread  itself  over  the  middle  of  Europe  from 
the  north  or  the  south ;  it  probably  evolved  itself  thero  from 
the  same  causes  that  gave  it  birth  among  the  Moors  and 
Scandinavians.  But  Christianity  and  civilization  so  greatly 
dianged  this  spirit,  that,  at  least  in  France,  it  became  per- 
fectly difleront  from  the  rough  valour  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions. We  have  already  remarked  that  the  heroic  poetry  of 
Fmnce  had  nothing  of  a  Scandinavian  character. 

The  feudal  system  was  unable  to  quell  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  Normans;  even  during  its  existence  they  enjoyed 
more  freedom  than  any  other  province  of  France.  "  In  the 
other  prorincee,''  says  Houard  ^  *'  the  protection  of  a  lord  was 

1  MS.  Cott.  Col.  A.  vii.  ?  3  Anc.  Lois  des  Fran^fi,  i.  p.  190. 
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neoessary  to  aeoure  the  oommonalty  agunst  the  loes  of  liberfy ; 
while  in  Nonnandy  every  num  and  every  landed  posaeasion 
were  by  law  free ;  the  duke  alone  having  immediale  jnris* 
diction  over  all  hia  aubjecta ;  and  it  atood  in  the  power  of  no 
lord  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  freenuin  or  hia  ponnonnione" 
There  waa  formed,  though  it  ia  not  known  at  what  time,  a 
aupreme  oourt,  under  the  appellation  of  the  JExcieqmer,  oon- 
aiating  of  the  duke,  the  aeneaohal,  other  judgea  choeen  by  the 
duke,  and  the  moat  eminent  of  the  miniatera  of  juatioe  in  the 
oourta  of  the  noblea.  Theae  not  only  managed  the  domains 
of  the  auperior  lord,  but  pronounced  judgment  in  all  oaaea  <rf 
bad  adminiatration  by  the  officiala,  and  other  abuaas,  alao 
received  appeala  in  private  caaea.  The  maaa  of  the  people 
grew  rich  by  commeroey  arta,  and  aeafaring,  and  tbua  became 
conacioua  of  their  own  importance.  The  oommnnitiea  de- 
nuuided  righta,  or  maintained  them  under  the  denominati<m 
of  privilegea.  The  righta  of  the  freemen  were  at  first  bat 
imperfectly  made  known,  and  the  oldeat  charters  no  longer 
exiat.  The  oldeat  one  known  ia  of  the  year  1815  ^  In  this 
it  ia  provided  that  thoae  Normana,  who  were  indqpeDdent  (^ 
a  lord,  were  only  bound  to  render  to  the  aovereign  certain 
fixed  aervicea  and  impoata,  beaidea  which  he  could  demand 
nothing;  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  torture,  except 
when  auapected  of  capital  Crimea ;  that  forty  yeara'  preacrip- 
tion  gave  right  of  poaaeaaion ;  that  Normana  ahould  be  judged 
by  their  own  native  judgea,  etc.  In  auch  proviaiona,  nearly 
the  aame  with  thoae  which  the  EngUah  preacribed  to  their 
early  kinga,  conaiated  the  Normana'  chartera  of  libertiea;  tlieee 
were  at  varioua  times  confirmed,  together  with  their  other 
cuatoma,  eapecially  when  the  authoritiea  had  intrenched  upon 
them,  and  after  the  moat  aerioua  complaiota  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  when  the  French  kinga,  by  a  aeriea  of  civil 
and  religioua  wara,  had  inereaaed  their  power,  and  governed 

1  It  it  printed  in  several  works,  as  in  Brussels,  Traits  des  Fiefs;  Dnpay's 
Collection  ;  Goub^'s  Hist,  du  Duch^  de  Normandie,  ii.,  and  elsewbere. 
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more  by  iheir  own  will  than  with  the  states  of  the  reabn, 
they  ismed  their  ordinances  "  without  r^ard  to  the  dammtr 
d$  Hero  and  the  Norman  charters  of  liberties,"  thus  setting 
at  naught  the  express  condition  on  which  Normandy  sub- 
mitted to  king  Philip.  Nevertheless,  the  province,  according 
to  the  last  constitutional  charter  of  the  kingdom,  gained 
more  than  it  had  lost-,  if  we  except  its  ancient  municipal 
privileges. 

OP  LOCAL  NAM£S  IN  NORMANDY. 

A  number  of  local  names  in  Normandy  unquestionably 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Northmen :  of  these  there  are 
■evwal  kinds: 

In  the  first  pboe,  local  names  ending  in  fnlU  (Lat.  villa) 
eondst  for  the  most  part  of  that  termination  with  a  foreign 
word  prefixed,  which  seems  almost  in  every  case  to  be  the 
name  or  surname  of  the  Northman  who  either  dwelt  at  the 
niife  or  was  owner  of  the  village.  I  will  take  the  first  that 
present  themselves  from  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
where  such  names,  formed  with  the  Latin  termination  and  a 
Northern  name,  are  very  general,  no  doubt  because  Bolf 
there  particularly  distributed  possessions  among  his  followers: 
as  Froberville,  Beuzeville,  Oauzeville,  Grainbouville,  Henne- 
qoerviDe,  ManniquerviDe,  Bouville,  BoUeville,  Triguerville, 
KerviDey  GueutteviOe,  HonppeviUe,  Tancarville,  Vareageville, 
HengieviUe,  Normanville,  NorviUe^  Oremonville,  Toufreville, 
VaDiqoerville,  AlHqnerville,  Heugueville,  Guicorville.  In  the 
name  Varrageville,  as  in  Varangerf jord  in  Norway,  we  meet 
with  the  word  Varanger,  Bopay/os,  or  the  name  of  those 
Northmen  who  served  in  the  Greek  emperor's  body  guards 
and  iriiich  is  the  same  word  with  Vaeringer  or  Vareger,  an 
^pdlation  that  may  be  understood  to  signify  all  Northern 
rikings  in  general.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Northern  people 
that  visited  Russia  were  so  called. 

In  the  North  itself  there  are  likewise  many  local  names 
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composed  of  a  personal  proper  name  and  the  words  dsd^  mg, 
lev  and  the  like,  as  Sigersted,  Ojedsted,  Heinsvig,  Jelling, 
Ormslev^ 

Names  of  towns  in  iai^  derived  from  the  Ang^o-Saxon  or 
loelandio,  are  almost  as  frequent,  as  Yvetot,  Baffetot,  Gar- 
netot,  Griquetot,  Houdetot,  Louvetot.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghxiarville,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
most  of  the  villages,  as  Noel  remarks'^,  have  this  termination, 
as  Ansetot,  Turretot,  Sassetot,  Eouletot,  Tiboutot,  Pretot, 
Valletot,  etc.  The  name  Sassetot  seems  to  signify  a  Saxon 
settlement. 

The  termination  bee  is,  without  doubt,  the  O.  Nor.  bekr, 
Dan.  bsec,  Engl,  beck  (a  brook).  It  is  found  in  Bolbec,  Bee, 
Gaudebee^  Foulbec,  Garbec,  etc.  A  little  river  that  flows 
through  Bouen  is  named  Bobeo.  In  Denmark  there  is  also 
Holbek  (Engl.  Holbeaoh  I),  Vedbek»  etc. 

Names  in  eu  and  eur,  which  are  found  so  frequentlj  along 
the  coast,  as  Eu,  Gantaleu,  are  to  be  explained  only  by  the 
O.  Nor.  ey,  Dan.  o  (isle),  and  aur,  eyri,  Dan.  or,  ore  (strand, 
shore),  which  so  fi^uently  occur  in  the  North^.  Those  in 
Jleur,  as  Harfleur,  Barfleur,  Figuefleur,  Vittefleur,  in  ihrnr 
older  form,  bore  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  their  Scan- 
dinavian parents.  Instead  of  Harfleur,  for  instance,  it 
was  called  Herifloium  and  Herosfluet;  Witeflue,  instead  of 
Vitefleur;  Harflue  instead  of  Harfleur.  Wace  writes  Barbe- 
flue  for  Barbeflot^,  and  Benoit  de   S^^  More  Barreflo  for 

>  See  Olufsens  Bidrag  til  oplysning  om  Danmarks  indvortes  Forfatning 
i  de  seldre  Tider,  in  the  Vid.  S.  phil.  og  hist.  Af  h.  i.  p.  377.  [The  termi- 
nation lev  is  the  A.  S.  hkew,  EngL  iow,  Soot,  law  ;  vig  is  Engl,  wick  (widk) ; 
sted  in  Engl,  stead,— T,"] 

^  Essai  eur  le  Depart,  de  la  Seine  Inf^r.  [There  seems  no  need  of  re- 
course to  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  interpretation  of  tot :  it  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  O.  Nor.  and  Dan.  toft. — ^T.] 

s  Answering  no  doubt  to  the  Engl.  Coldbrook. — ^T. 

^  Answering  to  the  A.  S.  ig,  Engl,  ey  (ea)»  as  in  Ceortes-ig,  Ckertte^, 
Battersea.— T. 
'.    ^  See  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  6241. 
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Barfleur.  In  Odericua  Vitalia  we  find:  ''in  portu  qui  Bar- 
beflot  dieitur;^  and  in  the  Ghnm.  Nonn.:  ''Cum  eaaet  apud 
Barbefluvium;"  in  B.  Hoveden :  ''apud  Barbeflet  ^"  All  this 
pkinl;  points  to  the  O.  Nor.  fljot,  a  river,  A.  S.  Add,  Eng^.  fleet, 
as  in  Northfleet^  Bamfleet,  etc.  But  both  the  pronunciation 
and  orthography  vary  in  Tariona  loealitiea,  so  that  the  North- 
em  ey,  5  in  places  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  became  eu^  $ur; 
in  the  names  of  the  isles  west  of  Normandy,  ejf,  as  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey^  Chausey ;  in  the  names  of  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  a,  as  Jura,  Ila ;  of  the  Orkneys  ay,  as  Bonaldsay, 
Strathsay  ;  in  Holland,  perhaps,  o,  as  Borculo,  Hengdo, 
Afanelo,  etc.^ 

The  termination  beuf,  as  in  Painbeuf,  Marbeuf,  Griquebeuf, 
Quittebeuf,  Quillebeuf,  corresponds  unquestionably  to  the  Dan. 
htf  or  ho  Engl,  iy  (O.  Nor.  bier,  hii).  In  former  times  Penteboe 
was  said  instead  of  Painbeuf,  also  Dalboe,  Balboe,  Kilboe  (for 
Quillebeuf),  which  was  likewise  written  Cuileboef ;  Griquebot 
and  Griqueboe  were  also  siud  for  Griquebeuf. 

The  O.  Nor.  skdgr,  Dan.  Skov,  Engl.  Scot.  $ha%o,  is  found 
in  the  name  of  the  old  forest  of  Eskoves,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine. 

Some  names  have  the  Northern  termination  daly  (O.  Nor. 
dalr,  dale).  Besides  the  two  daU  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Sassetot  (Dep.  Lower  Seine),  which  are  especially  called  DaUes 
(grandes  DaUe$  and  petites  DaUes),  we  meet  also  with  Oudales 
near  Beaucamp,  Grodale,  Danestal,  Dametal  (Dep.  Galva- 
dos),  Dieppedal,  Groixdal,  Bruquedalle  (Dep.  L.  Seine). 

The  O.  Nor.  garSr  (EngL  garih^  y(^rd),  which  originally  sig- 
nified every  kind  of  inclosure ;  and  afterwards,  a  yard,  court, 
mansion,  in  town  or  country,  is  found  also  in  Norman  local 
names,  as  Auppegard  and  Epegard  (Dep.  Eure). 

*  Noel,  Essai  sur  le  Depart,  de  la  Seine  Infi^r.  ii.  c.  4. 

2 This  is  a  mistake.  Thelo  belongs  to  the  second  component:  Borcu-lo, 
A1me-lo,  Ven-lo  Wester-lo,  etc.  *'*  Loo,  lo.  inquit  Becanus,  Locus  alius 
adjacens  stagnis,  torrentibus  aut  paludibus."  Kilian,  a.  v. — ^T. 
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lie  pmnt  of  Und  the  Hoc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uxud,  also 
the  promontoiy  of  La  Hogne,  derive  their  name  from  the 
Dan.  hnk,  a%  am^,  kooL  The  ScandinaTiana  have  also  the 
word  iKM,  of  the  same  sigiufication,  whence  probably  are  de- 
rived the  names  of  French  and  English  promontories  ending 
in  MB  or  tteu,  («<u«),  as  BlaiMniez,  Qrisnex,  Nes  de  Carteret. 
Nex  de  Taooanrille,  Holdemess,  Sheerness,  etc. 

Hoohne  near  Bouoi  is  evidently  the  O.  Nor.  hdlmi,  Dan. 
holm,  <m  Uht,  as  Bonih<din,  Stookhohn. 

Many  other  names  of  places  are  to  be  found  in  Normandy, 
which  derive  thor  origin  from  the  Old  Norse :  e.  g.  Teiiioulde 
(also  Torholt  in  Flanders,  ancimtly  Tnriiold)  Thrar's  bcdtP 
Estnnd  (O.  Nor.  strond,  $tramt[) ;  Ebe  (Ebbe),  etc.  > 

1  For  fortbor  infcmuticNi  on  thia  subfect  ms  AngnaU  La  PmtMt, 
Dictiooiuun  dM  andena  nomi  de  lien  du  d^putcment  da  rEora. — T. 
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IHE  most  deoisive  victory  in  a  civil  war,  and  such  was  the 
war  between  the  brothers  Harold  and  Tostig,  is  not  imme* 
diately  productive  of  peace  and  unity.  The  transitory  union, 
which  had  taken  phice  against  the  invading  foreigners,  was 
instantly  dissolved,  when  Harold  had  fallen  by  the  hostile 
shaft.  A  vast  number  of  Normans,  not  less^  it  is  said»  than 
fifteen  thousand,  fell  in  the  first  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Anglo* 
Saxons^  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  ^ ;  but  the  panic  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
great  battle  operated  on  minds  still  influenced  by  old  dissen- 
sions and  mutual  mistrust,  to  the  bereavement  of  all  energy 
and  moral  strength.  Not  the  government  alone,  but  all 
military  command  was  dissolved,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  took 
refuge  in  the  nearest  towns^  or  by  their  domestic  hearths 
in  the  hundreds.  Further  measures  for  resistance  were  no- 
where prepared,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  devise  them; 
London  alone,  with  its  walls  and  towers  and  brave  citizens, 
armed  itself  for  defence.     There  dwelt  Ealdgyth,  Harold's 


*  Orel.  Vitalis,  p.  501.,  more  circumstantial  than  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  203. 
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widow ;  the  young  Eadgar  j^iltheling,  who,  as  the  grandson 
of  king  £adniund  Irongide,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  erown. 
Stigand  and  Ealdred,  the  archbi8ho(>8  of  Canterbury  and 
York ;  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  other  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  the  counsellors  of  Harold, 
had  also  taken  refuge  there.  The  powerful  earls,  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  comely  energetic  young  men,  the  favourites  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  who,  when  too  late,  must  have  re- 
pented of  forsaking  their  brother-in-law,  Harold,  at  Senlac, 
entered  London  with  a  military  force.  These  sons  of  .£Ifgar 
strove,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of 
their  nephews,  the  sons  of  Harold,  if  not  to  gain  for  them- 
selves the  crown  of  their  brother-in-law  > ;  but  finding  that 
their  aspirations  met  with  no  favourable  reception,  they  united 
with  the  other  witan,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens 
of  London  and  the  butse-carles,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Eadgar.  But  Eadwine  and  Morkere^  who  were  bound  and 
had  promised  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  suddenly 
left  London  with  their  forces,  together  with  their  sistOT,  the 
widowed  queen,  whom  they  sent  to  Chester^,  filled  with  envy 
and  hatred  towards  the  more  fortunate  claimant  of  the  throne, 
and  probably  in  the  hope  of  changing  their  earlship  over  the 
north  of  England  into  an  unlimited  royal  authority^.  Thus 
was  London  left  almost  wholly  to  the  defence  of  its  citizens 
and  soldiers^,  under  the  brave  Ansgar^,  its  chief  magistrate, 
and  heard  with  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  the  Norman 
duke  and  his  rapacious  army. 

The  day  following  the  battle  of  Senlao,  William  proceeded 
to  Hastings,  where  he  continued  for  five  days,  in  the  deceitfiil 
hope  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  immediately  take  steps  to 
apprize  him  of  their  subjection.     On  the  contrary,  the  people 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  421.        >  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1066.        >  W.  Malm.  p.  421. 
*  Gttil.  Pictav.  p.  205.  "  Cum  aolos  cives  habeat,  copioso  ac  pneatantia 
militari  famoao  incolatu  abundat." 
^  Wido  of  Amiena,  v.  690. 
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of  Bomsey  opposed  the  landing  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Norman  soldiers,  who  ignorant  of  the  oountry  attempted  to 
disembark  there;  thus  proving  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  power 
was  not  totally  annihilated.  But  William  no  longer  delayed 
profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  He  hastened  to 
Bomneyi  to  take  vengeance  on  tiie  inhabitants  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  men,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Dover,  within 
the  bulwarks  of  which,  that  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
labours  of  ages,  a  vast  mass  of  people  had  sought  protec- 
tion from  the  enemy.  But  here,  too,  a  man  was  wanting 
capable  of  ^concentrating  and  employing  the  existing  means ; 
a  state  of  things  to  which  the  circumstance  probably  con- 
tributed, that  the  castie  of  that  place,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  Harold,  and  by  him  had  been  strongly  fortified  \ 
must  have  been  almost  totally  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  chief.  Wil- 
liam, whose  foUowers  had  regarded  it  as  impregnable,  and 
who  must  have  been  encouraged  to  the  extremest  exertions 
by  the  promise  of  a  rich  booty,  was  no  less  rejoiced  than 
surprised  when,  before  he  had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  rocky 
fortress,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  the  town,  who  presented 
him  with  its  keys-^.  But  this  peaceful  surrender  did  not 
satisfy  the  Norman  army,  which  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  conquer  England  for  the  duke,  but  for  spoil  and  enjoyment. 
The  accidental  delay  of  some  of  the  people  in  leaving  the 

>  "Trulitunis  Doveram  studio  atque  sumptu  tuo  (scil.  ducis  Heraldi) 
oomamDitain."  Gail.  Pictav.  p.  191. 

^  Guil.  Pictav.  lib.  i.  Wido  w.  599  '9*  The  unequivocal  expressions 
of  the  contemponury  writers  forbid  us  to  assume  a  siege  of  Dover :  conse- 
qucnily  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  Thierry's  '^  on  ne  connait  point 
les  details  du  si^ge."  The  more  I  admke  the  sjnrit  and  acuteness  with 
which  this  excellent  work  on  the  conquest  of  England  is  written,  the  more 
I  regard  myself  obliged  to  caution  against  the  misrepresentation  of  many 
facts,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  his  authorities  in  the  course  of  it,  to  which  he 
has  been  seduced  by  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  nation.  Mackintosh 
also  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  historian  of  the  Conquest,  when 
he  pronounced  his  citations  as  very  accurate,  and  also  speaks  of  a  siege  o( 
Dover. 
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fortre60  waa  uaed  by  the  enemy  as  a  pretext  for  plundering 
them ;  for  the  safer  aooomplishment  of  which  object,  they  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  houses.  The  town  was  almost  totally 
consumed,  and  the  duke,  who  was  unable  either  to  prevent 
the  outrage,  or*  to  punish  the  perpetrators,  could  only  offer 
restitution  and  other  compensations  to  his  new  subjects,  for 
their  destroyed  habitations.  He  spent  a  week  in  repairing  some 
defects  in  the  fortress ;  then,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  and 
many  sick  behind,  who  were  suffering  from  dysentery,  caused 
by  the  too  abundant  use  of  fresh  meat  and  cold  water,  was 
on  the  point  of  advancing  to  Canterbury,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  also,  and  shortly  after  those  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  came  and  presented  him  with  their  homage,  with  hos- 
tages, and  valuable  donations.  Like  hungry  flies,  that  settle 
in  swarms  on  a  bleeding  wound  ^so  a  Norman  expresses 
himself' — the  Anglo-Saxons  hurried  forward  to  offer  their  ser* 
vices  to  the  duke.  From  Canterbury  he  sent  to  the  widowed 
queen  Eladgyth,  who  was  residing  at  Winchester,  which  city 
had  been  assigned  to  her  by  her  consort,  king  fladward,  as  a 
jointure,  and  assured  her  the  possession  of  that  large  city,  in 
consideration  of  a  tribute.  At  Canterbury  he  fell  seriously 
sick,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  there,  or  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  during  a  whole  months  A  delay  by  which  the  in* 
fatuated  country  was  incapable  of  profiting. 

William  had  despatched  five  hundred  horse  to  lay  siege  to 
London,  to  shatter  its  walls  by  battering  rams  and  subter* 
ranean  passages,  to  force  the  numerous  {Population  to  surrender 
by  fire  and  famine,  as  well  as  by  treason  and  bribery ;  while 
he  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  overran  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,Middlesex,Hampshire,  and  Hertford- 
shire*'', where  his  army  abandoned  itself  to  the  most  unbridled 

»  Widov.617. 

"  Et  veluti  muBce,  stimulo  famiB  ezagitatie, 
Ulcera  denBatim  plena  cruore  petunt." 

»  Fracta  Turns.  G.  Pictav.  p.  205. 

3  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1066.  Edit.  E.  H.  Soe.  The  old  editionB  and  Simeon 
of  Durham  hare  the  erroneous  reading  Hertfordensem. 
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cruelty  and  lieentiouflnefia,  from  which  a  nmltitode  of  unpaid 
▼attais,  allies,  and  ad?enturer8  cannot  be  withheld.  Thoee 
weil-ineaning  Anglo-Saxona  at  London,  who  had  foetered  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  defend  their  native  country,  were  now 
ooDvinoed  that  resistanee  was  vain,  and  that  a  tipeedj  sob- 
mission  was  the  best  means  for  obtaining  favourable  con- 
ditions. Archbishop  Stigand,  therefore,  and  iBgelrine,  abbot 
of  St.  Aagustine*s  at  Canterbury,  whose  possessions  were 
among  those  that  had  most  severely  suffered,  went  to  the 
conqueror  at  Wallingford,  as  he  was  about  crossing  the 
Thames,  renounced  the  youth  whom  they  had  crowned,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Norman  dukeL  William  promised 
what  was  demanded  of  him ;  for  so  ridi  a  priae  as  the  king- 
dom of  En^and  there  was  no  scruple  about  words,  and  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  provided  the  imposts  were  adequate 
to  his  wants,  was  not  among  the  designs  of  a  warrior  as- 
tounded at  his  own  success.  Shortly  after,  he  was  met  at 
BeAhjunstead^  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York ;  WuUstan, 
bishop  of  Worcester ;  the  setheling  Eadgar  himself,  and  the 
citiaens  of  London,  which  last,  through  the  false  representa- 
tions of  an  agent,  bribed  by  the  crafty  William,  who  had 

I  Goil.  PicUT.  p.  205.  The  author  here  adds :"  It  is  not  improbable 
that  thej  came  with  a  body  of  warriors  ready  to  fight  if  William  had  not 
gnnled  to  them  a  confirmation  of  their  andent  rights  and  customs :  per- 
haps, loo^  the  tradition  is  not  onfounded,  that  the  Kentish  army,  adrancing 
nnder  the  oorering  of  branches  from  the  trees,  might  have  appeared  to  the 
enemy  as  a  wood  ontil,  standing  in  face  of  them  and  casting  down  tbeir 
leafy  serpen,  they  at  once  appeared  threatening  with  sword  and  spear." 
For  this  story,  which  seems  more  at  home  in  a  note  than  in  the  text,  the 
Mahor  cftea  as  his  aothority :  Chron.  W.Thome  ap.  SaTile,  coL  1768,  and 
a  ballad  of  the  l6th  century  in  Thierry  ii. ;  and  adds :  "  the  story  of  Bim- 
ham  Wood,  known  to  rrery  one,  is  to  be  found  in  Buchanan  (Hist.  Scot. 
fib.  Til.  c  85.).  But  less  known  it  is  that  a  similar  tradition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Holsteiny  where  it  is  assigned  to  the  14th  century."  See 
Chran.  HolsaL  S.  IVesbyter.  Bremens.  c.  18.— T. 

'  That  Eadwine  and  Moikere  were  also  present  is  evidently  an  error  of 
the  Saxon  Chronide,  as  they  had  left  London  and,  according  to  the  account 
of  an  eye-witness,  did  not  appear  before  WilHam  till  the  meeting  at  Barking. 
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neoeMaiy  to  secure  the  commonalty  against  the  loea  of  liberty ; 
while  in  Normandy  every  man  and  every  landed  poeaeeaion 
were  by  law  free ;  the  duke  alone  having  immediate  jnria- 
diction  over  all  his  subjects ;  and  it  stood  in  the  power  of  no 
lord  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  freeman  or  his  possossiona." 
There  was  formed*  thoogh  it  is  not  known  at  what  time,  a 
supreme  court,  under  the  appellation  of  the  ExcA^qu0r,  con- 
sisting of  the  duke,  the  seneschal,  other  judges  chosen  by  the 
duke,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  of  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  nobles.  These  not  only  managed  the  domains 
of  the  superior  lord,  but  pronounced  judgment  in  all  cases  of 
bad  administration  by  the  officials,  and  other  abuses,  also 
received  appeals  in  private  cases.  The  mass  of  the  people 
grew  rich  by  commerce,  arts,  and  seafaring,  and  thus  became 
conscious  of  their  own  importance.  The  communities  de- 
manded rights,  or  maintained  them  under  the  denomination 
of  pririleges.  The  rights  of  the  freemen  were  at  first  bat 
imperfectly  made  known,  and  the  oldest  charters  no  longer 
exist.  The  oldest  one  known  is  of  the  year  1315^  In  this 
it  is  prorided  that  those  Normans,  who  were  independent  of 
a  lord,  were  only  bound  to  render  to  the  sovereign  certain 
fixed  services  and  imposts,  besides  which  he  could  demand 
nothing;  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  torture,  except 
when  suspected  of  capital  crimes ;  that  forty  years'  presorip* 
tion  gave  right  of  possession ;  that  Normans  should  be  judged 
by  their  own  native  judges,  etc.  In  such  provisions,  nearly 
the  same  with  those  which  the  English  prescribed  to  their 
early  kings,  consisted  the  Normans'*  charters  of  liberties;  these 
were  at  various  tiroes  confirmed,  together  with  their  other 
customs,  especially  when  the  authorities  had  intrenched  upon 
them,  and  after  the  most  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  when  the  French  kings,  by  a  series  of  civil 
and  religious  wars,  had  increased  their  power,  and  governed 

1  It  18  printed  in  several  works,  as  in  Brussels,  Traits  des  Fiefs;  Dapuy's 
Collection ;  Goub^s  Hist,  du  Duch^  de  Normandie,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 
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in  the  unoertainty  of  the  new  eonquest,  to  find  reasons  for  at 
least  postponuig  the  coronation.  Bnt^  as  William  fits  Osbem 
had  act«d  on  a  foimer  occasion  ^  a  foreign  knight,  named 
Aimery,  of  Thonara  in  Ouienne,  rendered  him  equally  welcome 
aerrioe  on  the  present  occasion,  fascinating  and  gaining  over 
the  multitade  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  The  leaders 
were  won  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  counties  and 
baronies,  together  with  lands  for  their  younger  sons.  When 
those  that  had  been  sent  forward  to  London  had  erected  a 
strong-hold  for  the  conqueror*^,  and  all  things  were  prepared 
for  the  solemnity,  William,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  in 
hunting  and  hawking,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  realm,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Christmas,  in  less  than 
three  months  from  the  day  of  his  landing,  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York.  The  first  metro* 
politan,  Stigand,  attended  in  the  procession,  in  the  place  of 
honour  belonging  to  him^ ;  though  it  would  seem  either  that 
that  prelate  had  refused  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  Norman  usurper,  after  having,  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
admowledged  and  anointed  two  pretenders  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  throne^,  or  that  to  WOliam  himself  a  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic  at  variance  with  the  papal  and 
Norman  clergy  did  not  appear  satisfactory^.  While  the  duke 
was  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  and  the  anthem 
had  ceased,  Qeoffiney,  bishop  of  Coutances^,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  addressed  the  conquerors  in  French,  and  demanded  of 

1  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  282,  285. 

3  Giiil«  Pictav.  p.  205.  (Maseres,  p.  144.) 

<  Acoor^Dg  to  Wido'B  testimony,  yv.  803,  804, 

"  IlHiis  ad  deztram  sastentat  metropolita. 
Ad  Isevam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 

^  WiIL  Newburg.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  and  from  him  Bromton,  p.  9t)2. 

&  «  Quia  molta  mala  et  horrenda  crimina  pnedicabantur  de  Stigando, 
nohiit  earn  ab  ipso  raacipere,  ne  maledictionem  videretur  induere  pro 
benedictkme."  Eadmer,  Hist.  Noyormn,  p.  6. 

'  ConstantienBifl,  not  "of  Constance,*'  as  Turner  and  Lingard  have 
rendered  it. 
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them  whether  the  king  proposed  were  agreeable  to  them! 
in  whieh  eaee  he  deeired  them  to  declare  their  eooseot  by 
a  sign.  With  lood  aodamaUons  and  dapping  of  hands  tlie 
livdy  Normans  manifested  their  approbation.  Hereupon 
archlnshop  Ealdred  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  *.  A  still  louder  cry  now  arose  6xim  both  naticms, 
and  a  noise  ensned,  which  the  Normans  assembled  outside  of 
the  church  uustooky  or  pretended  to  mistake,  for  a  tumult ; 
whereupon  some  of  them  hurried  to  London  and  set  fire  to 
that  city.  Those  in  the  church  were  soon  aware  of  the  oon> 
flagraiion  and  rushed  forth,  every  one  who  possessed  a  house 
there,  or  other  property,  consideriiig  it  in  peril.  William  re- 
mained behind,  abandoned  by  nearly  all  excepting  the  priests ; 
but  would  hear  of  no  dday ;  so  with  trembling  and  prempita- 
tion  the  ceremony  of  anointing  and  crowning  was  completed. 
Exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  his  licentious  hordes,  and 
trembling  for  his  life  thus  exposed  in  the  moment  when  he 
had  reached  the  goal  of  his  wishes,  William  was  hardly  able 
to  repeat,  in  the  French  tongue,  the  customary  oath  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  His  presence  soon  restored  order,  and  he 
imposed  on  himself  the  duty  of  repressing,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  severe  punishments,  and  the  appointment  of  rigid 
judges,  the  disorder  among  the  lower  ranks  of  Us  army. 
Neverthdess,  this  untoward  event  could  not  fail  to  increase 
the  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Normans. 

The  king  did  not  venture  to  take  up  his  abode  in  London, 
until  he  had  constructed  a  new  fortress  there,  and  while  that 
was  in  progress,  passed  some  time  at  Barking  in  Elssex.  Here 
he  soon  received  a  proof  how  justly  he  had  calculated  on  the 
effects  of  a  coronation.  The  earls  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
soon  appeared  before  him,  offering  him  their  homage;  and 
Copsi^  also,  who  had  been  Tostig's  deputy  in  Northumber- 

1  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Wido  (w.  817, 818),  who  deicribes  the 
pBiticulan  of  the  coronation  more  circamstantially  than  Wiffiam  of  Pot- 
tiers  (pp.  205,  206).  ^  Called  by  the  Norman  writers  Coxo. 
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land,  in  which  relation  he  might  easily  find  a  motive  for 
attaehing  himself  to  the  destroyer  of  Harold.  Here  also  the 
submission  took  place  of  Tnrkell  of  Limes,  of  Siward  and 
EaMred^  sons  of  JEthdgar,  a  kmsman  of  the  royal  house,  and 
of  Eadrio,  sumamed  the  Wild^  or  the  Forester,  a  grandson 
of  the  infamous  Eladric  Streona,  and,  consequently,  related  to 
tile  &mily  of  Godwine.  Their  example  was  followed  by  many 
rich  and  powerful  men,  actuated  by  the  conviction,  that  a 
coantry  defended  by  so  few  strong  places  must  infallibly, 
afto"  a  decisive  battle,  become  the  reward  of  the  victor. 
Each  of  these  individuals  made  separate  terms  with  the  new 
sovereign,  and  every  one  hastened  to  get  the  start  of  the 
others,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  favourable  conditions. 
To  Eadwine  the  king  promised  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, while  Morkere  was  treated  less  leniently.  Other  Nor- 
man  ladies  were  married  to  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  sisters  were 
bestowed  on  Norman  husbands. 

Vast  riches,  arising  from  plunder  and  gifts,  must  have  been 
collected  for  the  king,  chiefly  from  the  monasteries  ^  All 
these  treasures  WiQiam  sent  to  Bouen,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  neglected  no  measures  at  home,  either  civil  or  military, 
for  the  security  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom.  The  several 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  rich  inheritances  of  king 
Eadward  and  the  sons  of  Godwine,  the  royal  treasure  at  Win- 
chester, and  Harold's  share  of  the  booty  at  Stamford  bridge*', 
were  all  taken  by  William  as  property  rightfully  devolving  on 
him,  from  which  he  distributed  rewards  among  the  bravest 
of  his  followers.  At  Winchester,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  regarded  as 
dangerous,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  old  dynasty, 
of  their  wealth  and  courage,  he  caused  a  new  castle  to  be 

1  Catalogaes  of  these  church-plunderings  are  to  be  found  in  the  chrcK 
oides  of  the  English  monasteries,  as  Thonue  Hist.  Eliensis ;  Hist.  Abba- 
tmn  S.  Albani,  and  of  Waltham  (see  Monasticon,  vi.  p.  56) ;  of  Worcester 
(Hemming,  Chart,  p.  393).  '^  Adam.  Bremens.  Schol.  66, 
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ereeled,  whieh,  together  with  the  hie  of  Wight  and  the 
gOTemmeot  of  the  whole  iKMrth  of  EngbuMl,  he  bestowed  on 
Wmiam  fits  OBbern,  whom  he  alao  created  earl  of  Hereford  ^ 
a  dignity  with  which  king  Eadward  had  formwly  invested 
hie  nephew,  Balf«  as  a  poaseaaon  equally  hononrsble  and 
locratiTe,  and  which,  at  later  periods,  we  always  find  in  the 
hands  of  the  bravest,  coupled  with  the  ezpreoE^d  permission 
to  extend  their  domain,  with  the  help  ct  thdr  good  sword, 
beyond  the  Welsh  border.  Of  all  WiDiam^s  vasaals  no  one 
had  rendered  him  more  essential  services,  particularly  in  the 
conquest  of  England,  than  William  fits  Osbem.  Here  we 
again  meet  with  king  Eadward's  Norman  &vourite,  Biehaiti 
fitz  Scrob^,  who  possessed  lands  in  those  parts,  and,  like 
many  other  so  justly  detested  foreigners,  in  conjunction  with 
his  newly  arrived  countrymen,  strove  for  the  oppression  of 
all  those  Ang^o>Saxons,  who  struggled  against  the  Norman 
tyranny.  At  this  time,  or  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, William  raised  other  Normans  to  English  earldoms ; 
Walter  Oiffiird  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham,  on  Boger  of 
Montgomery^,  a  sagacious,  upright,  and  pious  noUeman,  was 

I  Flor.  Wigorn.  aa.  1067,  1070.  Gull.  Pictav.  p.  909.  Old.  VitaL 
pp.  506,  521. 

3  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  255.  Hii  heir  was  his  aon 
Osbem.  Doomsday,  Worcester,  fol.  1 76  b. 

*  As  supplementary  to  my  note  on  Norman  names,  in  "  Engl,  under 
the  A.  S.  Kings,"  ii.  p.  283,  it  seems  desirable  here  to  remark  that  wbaft  is 
there  stated  relative  to  the  prefix  JUz  (sod),  is  equally  apj^caUe  to  the 
particle  de,  when  set  before  local  names,  with  which  only  at  a  later  period, 
when  made  transmissible,  it  can  be  said  to  form  a  surname  in  the  modem 
sense.  At  the  period  comprised  in  this  volume  the  de  was  simply  onr  qf, 
its  regimen  varying,  if  required,  with  the  individual.  When  the  same 
local  name  was  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  then  only 
with  its  prefix  de  can  it  be  said  to  form  a  surname,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
rendered  by  of.  Fitz,  too,  signifying  son,  when,  with  the  baptismal  name 
of  the  individual's  &ther,  it  was  made  to  form  a  permanent  surname,  was 
appUed  both  to  sons  and  daughters,  as  Eleanor  Fits  John  »  Eleanor  John- 
son. The  Danish  peasantry  still  retain  the  more  rational,  though  less 
convenient,  usage ;  with  them  the  daughter  of  Hans  would  be  Maria  or 
Trina  Hans  daiter^  not  Hansen,  as  in  the  higher  grades. — T. 
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bevtowed  the  dty  of  Chioheater,  the  oaetle  of  Arundel,  and 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbary ;  on  Robert  of  Moretaio,  the  king's 
uterine  brother,  that  of  Cornwall ;  on  Gherbod  the  Fleming 
that  of  Chester,  which,  after  his  return  to  his  native  oountrj, 
was  ijiiren  to  Hugh  of  Avranches.  Odo  (Endes)  of  Champagne, 
William's  brother-in-law,  son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, after  whose  death  he  had  been  driven  from  his  rightful 
inheritance  by  his  brother,  Theobald  III.,  was  invested  with 
the  earldom  of  Holdemess ' ;  Balf  of  Guader,  son-in-law  of 
William  fitz  Osbem,  with  that  of  Norwich'^. 

William  was  now  above  all  things  desirous  to  return  to  his 
Freneh  provinces  as  a  king.  The  southern  parts  of  England 
he  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  his  brother  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  under  whom  and  William  fitz  Osbem  he  placed 
several  warriors  of  distinction,  as  WiDiam  of  Warenne,  sub- 
sequently invested  with  the  earldom  of  Surrey,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  dau^ter  Gundrada  in  marriage^ ;  Hugh  of  Grente-» 
maisnil,  to  whcmi  was  given  the  government  of  the  Gewissi  or 
West  Saxons^,  and  afterwards  the  shrievalty  of  Leicester;  Hugh 
ot  Montfort,  to  whom  the  custody  of  Dover  was  committed  ^ 
together  with  other  indiriduals,  who,  although  proved  in  the 
field,  were  for  the  most  part  ill  qualified  to  conduct  a  peace- 
able administration.  While  by  these  deputies  he  secured  his 
dominion  in  England,  he  availed  himself  of  his  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy to  render  harmless  those  Anglo-Saxons  whose  position 
excited  his  mistrust,  by  taking  them,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  showing  them  honour,  but  in  reality  as  hostages,  with  him 
in  his  suit  to  Normandy.     Of  these  the  chief  were :  Eadgar 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  509,  calls  his  wife  a  daughter  of  duke  Robert,  contrar^r 
to  the  nraal  acoomity  vis.  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Harlette  by  a 
aeoond  marriage.  Comp.  Rom.  de  Rou,  ii.  pp.  127,  234,  and  M.  Prevost's 
notes. 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  522. 

*  EDifl  (Introd.  to  Domeed.  i.  p.  506.)  corrects  the  false  statement  of 
Ordericna  Vitalis,  who  makes  Gundrada  a  sister  of  Gherbod  the  Fleming. 

*  Ord.  Vital  pp.  512,  522.  *  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  39. 
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^theKi^,  «r«hbidiop  Stigand,  the  earla  Ecdwine  tad  Mor- 
kov,  Waltheof,  aoo  of  Siward,  to  whom  he  had  pieo  hia 
nieM  Judith  in  muriage,  together  with  his  patAnal  earldom 
of  NnthMinpton' ;  .S^^elnoth,  abbot  of  Glastonbiiry*,  and 
otben. 

WOliaai,  on  hia  departnre  for  England,  had  left  the  gorem- 
meot  and  defence  of  Nonnsiidy  to  the  duohen  Matilda,  aided 
hj  certain  men  of  ezperieoce,  particnlariy  bj  Roger  of  Beau- 
mont. In  Normandy  WiDi&m  enjoyed  a  twofold  triumph, 
when,  attended  by  a  numeroas  and  joyfnl  train  of  knigfats 
returning  to  th^r  homes,  and  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  hoetagee 
from  the  cooquered  kingdom,  he  again  found  bimedf  in  his 
patrimonial  inberitaw^.  He  celebrated  the  Easter  festira] 
(March  1067)  at  FAsamp,  whither  many  French  prineee  and 
nobles  were  attracted,  in  honour  of  their  fonner  equal,  now 
by  craft  and  the  fortune  of  war  exalted  high  above  tbem. 
Cheat  waa  the  wonder  manifested  by  all  on  beholding  tbe 
young  Anglo-Saxons  with  their  long  flowing  locks,  wboae 
almost  feminine  beauty  excited  the  envy  of  the  oomeliest 
among  the  youth  of  France.  Nor  waa  their  admiration  \em 
on  i>eeing  the  garments  of  tbe  king  and  his  attendants,  inter- 
woven and  encrusted  with  gold,  causing  all  they  had  pre- 
viously seen  to  appear  as  mean ;  also  the  almost  numberless 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  of  surpassing  d^^anoe ;  for  in  sneh 
cups  only,  or  in  horns  of  oxen,  decorated  at  both  extremities 
with  the  some  metab,  the  numerous  guests  were  served  with 
drink.  Overwhelmed  with  the  sight  of  so  much  magnifioence, 
the  French  returned  home,  all,  but  especially  the  cle^y, 
riohly  gifted,  and  celebrated  both  by  their  words  and  writings 
the  superabundant  treasures  of  the  new  region,  which  th«r 

I  Ord.  Vital,  p.  533. 

'  Sax.  Chron.  ».  1066.  Flor.  Wigom.  1067.  Oideticiu  Viulia  hn 
"  Bgdnodum,  CaDtaArieDMin  Mlrapam."  lingaid,  though  dting  GoiL 
l^ctav.  MiH  Orctericui,  calli  him  "  Eftdnoth,  abbot  of  Si.  Aujiuatine'*." 
By  Giul.  Piruv.  he  i>  not  nanwd  at  all.— T. 
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liero,  greater  than  Caeaar,  more  bountiful  than  Titus,  the  lord 
of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  and  Sieily,  at  Constantinople  and 
Babylon,  had  acquired  without  the  loss  of  a  single  knight  of 
eminenoe,  within  a  few  hours,  under  the  papal  benediction. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  liberally  indemnified  for 
tlie  supplies  furnished  by  them  for  this  visits  and  also  for  the 
burthens  laid  on  them  on  account  of  the  war.  Thus  the 
most  wond^ul  of  all  spectacles  presented  itself  to  the  con- 
temporaries :  the  homes  of  the  peasants  were  not  plundered, 
thdr  harvests  not  reaped  by  the  forager,  nor  trodden  down 
by  cavalry ;  even  an  unarmed  defenceless  man  might  ride  in 
all  directions  without  fear  of  the  soldiery'. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  wealth  and  arts 
in  Elogland  at  this  period,  from  the  pen  of  the  Conqueror's 
chaplain,  will  no  doubt  both  surprise  and  amuse  some  of  the 
readers.  '*  In  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  that  country 
by  far  surpasses  the  Gauls;  for  while  by  its  exuberance  of 
com  it  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Ceres,  from  its  quantity 

of  gold  it  may  be  termed  a  treasury  of  Arabia The 

English  women  are  eminently  skilful  with  their  needle,  and  in 
the  weaving  of  gold ;  the  men  in  every  kind  of  artificial  work- 
manship. Moreover,  several  Germans,  most  expert  in  such 
arts,  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  among  them ;  and  merchants, 
who  in  their  ships  visit  distant  nations,  introduce  curious 
handiworks^." 

But  a  difierent  spectacle  from  that  described  above  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel^.  The 
oppression  of  new  burthens,  and  the  yet  greater  of  foreign 
pfllagers,  rendered  more  licentious  by  the  absence  of  their 

'  Guil.  PicUv.  pp.211  sq,  (Maseres,  p.  162.)  " Provincialium  tuto  ar- 
meota  vd  greges  pascebantur,  teu  per  campestria,  seu  per  teaqua :  segetea 
fakem  cultoria  intactie  expectabant,  quas  nee  attrivit  superba  equitum 
efiiisio^  nee  demeafluit  pabulator.  Homo  imbeciUus  aut  inerrois  equo  can- 
tans,  qua  Ubuit  vectabatur,  turmas  militum  eemens,  non  exhorrena." — ^T. 

'  Guil.  I^ctav.  p.  210  (Maserea,  p.  157).— T. 

^  Ssuc.  Chron.  a.  1067. 
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mastera,  excited  repeated  eommotionB  among  die  saaken 
people,  whose  noblest  defenders  had  been  basely  carried  off, 
and  who  thus  manifested  a  disposition  which,  under  better 
guidance,  and  supported  by  the  secuhur  and  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy,  might  have  freed  the  land  of  the  foreign  intruders. 
Of  the  wealthier  class  many  fled,  some  in  the  hope  of  one 
day  returning^  provided  a  miracle,  or  the  eneigy  of  others, 
should  restore  them  to  their  inheritances ;  some  to  solicit  aid 
from  the  Danes  against  the  Normans;  others  for  ever,  seek- 
ing a  new  home,  where  valour  and  hatred  of  the  Normans 
would  insure  them  both  pay  and  booty.  Of  the  first-men- 
tioned many  sought  refuge  in  Flanders,  while  many  turned 
to  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  the  Saxon  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  History  makes  mention  of  a  count  of 
fitade,  the  son  of  a  noble  Saxon  lady  who  had  fled  thither  ^ 
The  Scottish  cloisters  of  the  Continent  gave  shelter  to  many 
« fugitive^.  To  the  last-mentioned  class  belong  those  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they  found  a 
-welcome  reception,  and  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Conmenus  I., 
who  feared  their  too  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  settled 
first  at  Chevetot  (Kibotus  near  Helenopolis)  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  were  afterwards  employed 
by  that  prince  against  Robert  Guiscard  and  the  Normans  of 
Apulia,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  realm  from  those  dangerous 
enemies  who  had  invaded  it.  The  Normans  recognised  their 
bitterest  foes^,  and  not  in  vain  directed  their  shafts  against 
them.  They  were,  nevertheless,  forced  to  abandon  the 
country,  and  a  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  with  some  Danes  and 
other  Vffiringer,  whom  we  find  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 

1  Frederic,  who  in  the  year  1095  possessed  the  county  of  Stade,  was 
grandson  and  son  of  two  ladies,  who,  departing  in  a  vessel  from  England, 
were  there  driven  on  land.  For  an  account  of  their  posterity  see  Alberti 
Stadensis  Chronica,  edit.  Reineodi,  p.  153  sq, 

2  Chron.  S.  Martini  Colon,  in  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  t.  ii. 

s  Ord.  Vital,  p.  508.  (Maseres,  p.  204.)  Comp.  also  Torfsras,  P.  iii. 
lib.  vi.  c.  3.    Anna  Comnena,  v.  Villehardouin,  Ixxxiz. 
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Greek  sefrioe,  maintained,  as  a  body-guard,  under  the  deno- 
minatioo  of  Ingloi,  with  powerful  arm,  bright  battle-axes  and 
hameBB,  the  Grecian  emperors  in  that  eonmderation  and  se- 
eurity,  which  the  enervated  race  of  their  own  subjects  was 
inca^Mfale  of  affording.  While  Uie  fibte  of  these  brave  Saxons 
in  the  East^  who,  warring  with  a  more  than  janissaries*  valour 
and  Swiss  fidefity,  thus  proving  tJiemseives  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  throne,  claims  our  wannest  sympathy,  we  cannot 
forbear  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  complications  of  worldly 
a&urs,  through  which  to  fugitives  from  a  fallen  state,  one  in- 
finitely more  vast,  as  well  as  more  rotten,  was  indebted  for  its 
preservation.  Wonderftd,  too,  does  it  appear  that  the  last 
emigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  destined  to  protect  the 
brightest  spot  of  the  ancient  world  against  a  European  race 
which,  if  not  the  most  distinguished,  was  high-minded  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  refined  civilization,  that  it  might  one  day 
fifdi  a  prey  to  the  most  obtusely  barbarous  of  Asiatic  hordes  >. 
Equally  fallacious  were  the  hopes  of  those  Anglo-Saxons 
who  strove  to  obtain  foreign  aid  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country.  In  France  not  even  the  ftuntest  prospect  of  sup- 
port presented  itself;  the  king  of  France  had  already  proved 
his  indifierence  or  weakness,  in  tamely  witnessing  the  aggran- 
dizement of  hia  most  dangerous  vassal.  The  German  em- 
peror, Henry  IV.,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  warfare  with 
the  Slavic  nations,  and  still  more  deeply  in  the  frivolities  and 
sensual  pleasures  of  a  court,  to  see  in  a  conqueror,  who  did 
not  immediately  endanger  his  own  frontiers,  the  violator  of 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  although  those  Norman  adventurers, 
who  beset  Europe  at  almost  every  point,  threatened  to  make 

>  Some  interestiiig  particulars  relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  Con- 
sCantinople  are  contained  in  the  '  Chronicon  ab  Origine  Mnndi  ad  a.  1218;' 
MS.  in  the  rich  and  valuable  collection  of  sir  Thomas  Phillippe  at  Middle- 
hm,  where  it  stands  as  N^  1880.  It  was  formerly  N^  785  of  Meermann's 
ooOection,  and  is  the  work  of  a  Prasmonstratensian  bom  in  England,  from 
which  the  editors  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France  (t.  ziii.  p.  677, 
and  t.  xTiii.  p.  702),  have  extracted  some  passages  relating  to  France. 

1  ^^ 
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a  Normandy  of  all  that  portion  of  the  g^obe.  William,  too, 
was  vigilant,  and  indefatigable  in  engaging  in  his  interest 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  at  the  impmal  eoort^  for 
which  object  the  means,  irresistible  in  those  times,  were  sup* 
plied  him  from  the  wealth  of  his  newly  acquired  dominion. 
The  chief  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  was,  by  his  largesses,  bribed  to  intrigue  for  the 
security  of  the  munificent  conqueror,  and  it  must  have  proved 
an  easy  task  to  suppress  an  excitement  in  the  imperial  court 
against  William,  to  him  who,  for  the  same  object,  did  not 
shrink  from  the  attempt  to  influence  his  fnend,  the  Danish 
king,  Svend  £strithson\  although  the  inclination  of  that 
prince  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  Svend,  nev^ihe- 
less,  the  representations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  a  favonr- 
able  reception^.  The  nephew  of  Cnut  the  Great  had  not 
attempted  to  claim  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  rulera  the  kingdom 
of  England  as  his  inheritance ;  though  the  death  of  Harold 
brought  to  maturity  the  thought,  to  which  the  death  of  Ead- 
ward  must  have  given  birth,  of  asserting  his  pretenaon  to 
the  throne  of  his  uncle  and  his  deceased  childless  cousin. 
But  after  vainly  waiting  till  the  despair  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Normans  should  work  wonders 
in  his  favour,  the  Danish  monarch  contented  himself  with 
sending  one  of  his  nobles  to  William,  to  demand  his  homage 
for  his  realm  of  England,  the  investiture  of  which  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  grant  him,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute. 
William,  instead  of  angrily  or  scornfully  refusing  this  de- 
mand, listened  to  the  envoy  with  all  the  sly  serenity  ehane- 
teristic  of  the  Normans ;  nor  was  it  enough  to  lull  the  envoy 
by  feastings  and  presents;   a  costly  embassy,  composed  of 

1  Adam  Brem.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  Both  Tamer  and  lingard  nnaocooDtably 
call  this  prince  Sveno  Huffveskegg,  confounding  him  with  Svend  Tfe* 
•k]«g  (Sveinn  Tji6ga8k6gg)  the  father  of  Gnat,  who  died  in  1014.  The 
prince  here  spoken  of  was  Cnul'a  mqtkew,  the  son  of  hia  eieter  Eatrith, 
married  to  Ulf  Jarl.  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  181, 208.— T. 

3  Gnil.  FicUv.  p.  212  (Maaeres,  p.  163). 
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fimr  men  of  eminence,  among  whom  was  .^Sgelsine,  abbot  of 
St  Angnstine^B  at  Canterbury,  on  whom  king  Eadward  had 
formerly  bestowed  the  abbey  of  Bamsey,  embarked,  as  soon 
M  the  seascxi  permitted,  for  Seeland,  charged  with  an  abun- 
dance of  fair  promises  as  well  as  Yaluable  presents,  which 
could  not  fail  of  conyincing  king  Svend  and  his  court  of  the 
wealth  and  power,  and  also  of  the  good  will  of  the  possessor 
of  the  dumed  fief.  To  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  William  like- 
wise sent  an  embassy,  in  a  Tessel  freighted  by  Norwegian 
merchants  at  Orimsby,  who  must  have  found  it  no  difficult  task 
to  obtain  from  the  natural  foe  of  Harold  the  rejection  of  the 
adidtations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  condude  a  treaty  of 
frienddiip  between  the  two  sovereigns  ^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  left  to  their  own  resources 
and  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  the  Wekh.  Eadric,  sur- 
named  the  Forester^,  could  no  longer  endure  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger:  he  attacked  the  garrison  of  Hereford,  by  whom 
and  the  hated  Richard  fitz  Scrob  his  lands  had  frequently 
been  ravaged,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Blethgent  and  Bith- 
walon,  kings  of  the  Welsh,  having  laid  waste  the  county  of 
Hereford  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lug,  returned  with 
an  immense  booty 3.  An  insurrection  raised  by  Meredith 
and  Ithel,  sons  of  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  in  North  Wales,  pre- 
vented the  British  princes  from  following  up  this  advantage^. 
William  was  not  dow  to  prize  the  valour  of  the  bold  Forester, 
and  preferred  gaining  him  as  a  friend  to  overcoming  him  as 
an  enemy;  we,  consequently,  find  the  only  Anglo-Saxon,  who 
had  defeated  and  chastised  the  Normans,  in  possesion,  at  a 
later  period^  of  extensive  landed  estates^. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  dis- 

'  Knyghton,  ool.  2343;  Langebek,  iii.  pp.  252  sq,  Ellis,  Introd.  to 
Domnd.  ii.  pp.  98  iqq.    Hist.  Rames.  c.  119.  Sim.  Dunehn.  a.  1074. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  506,  514  (Maseras,  pp.  195,  223),  where  he  is  called 
Edrieus  Goilda.— T. 

^  Fkr.  Wigom.  a.  1067.  ^  Powel,  History  of  Wake,  p.  101. 

^  See  Domesday  under  the  name  of  Eadric. 
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eontent  of  aeveral  Norman  and  French  nobleB,  whose  priTate 
interest  they  considered  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted by  William  in  his  distribution  of  lands  in  Elngland. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  dissatisfied  was  Eustace,  the  power- 
ful count  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  king 
Eadward,  who,  as  the  smallest  reward  for  the  auxiliaries  be 
had  supplied,  as  well  as  for  the  personal  service  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  duke  in  the  field  of  Senlac,  expected  at  least  to 
receive  the  town  of  Dover,  which  had  once  before  slipped 
through  his  hands  ^  A  moment  was  chosen,  when  the  com- 
manders of  that  fortress,  bishop  Odo  and  Hugh  of  Montfort, 
together  with  the  best  men  of  the  garrison,  had  passed  the 
Thames,  for  crossing  the  Channel  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  with  a  body  of  French  and  Kentish  men  proceeding  to 
Dover.  There,  however,  they  met  with  more  precaution  and 
more  determined  valour  than  they  expected.  Count  Eustace 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  as  he  had  been  twenty-six  years 
before,  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  his  knowledge  of  the 
road,  and  a  vessel  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  His  grand- 
son, a  brave  youth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  gar- 
rison. The  king  caused  his  faithless  friend  and  vassal  to  be 
cited  before  a  court  composed  of  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  heavy  charge  to  be  brought  against  him,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  defence.  All  his  fiefs  in  William^s  states  were, 
consequently,  confiscated;  to  whose  policy,  however,  whidi 
sought  to  gain  over  those  who  evinced  the  courage  to  oppose 
him,  it  appeared  more  advisable  to  reconcile  his  hot-headed, 
daring  companion  in  arms,  and  propitiate  him  with  new  in- 
vestitures^. 

By  another  tribunal,  that  of  popular  hatred,  feQ  earl  Copsi, 
whose  reasons  for  siding  with  the  Normans  were  regarded  by 

1  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  iL  pp.  247,  249. 

3  Both  his  widow,  Ida,  and  his  son,  Eustace,  received  lands  in  Eng- 
land. See  Ord.  VitaL  p.  523  (Maseres,  p.  256)  and  Ellis,  Introd.  to 
Domesd.  i.  pp.  384,  416. 
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im  relations  and  yassals  as  diflgraoefol  selfiahneflB  and  ihort- 
flig^ted  self-interest.  Proseribed  as  a  traitor  by  the  unaai- 
moos  Yoioe  of  his  people,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  rash  national 
hate^  Earl  Morkere  had  transferred  the  administration  of 
Bemioia,  or  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  after  the  expulsion  of  Tostig^,  to  the 
yoong  Osulf,  son  of  earl  Eadulf,  who  had  been  shun  by  Siward, 
but  which  William  restored  to  his  devoted  adherent,  Copsi^* 
Saeh  an  appointment,  in  a  proyinoe  where  no  Norman  had 
yet  set  foot,  could  not  reckon  on  acknowledgment;  Osulf 
was,  consequently,  expelled  by  violence  from  his  office  and 
castle.  For  some  weeks  the  proscribed  eari  wandered  about 
m  the  woods,  sustaining  life  with  difficulty,  until,  assured  of 
the  good  wiU  of  the  people,  he  surprised  Gopsi  at  Newbum 
on  the  Humber,  while  at  his  repast,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  neighbouring  church,  which  being  set  on  fire,  Gopsi,  in 
endeayouring  to  Escape,  was  slain  by  Osulf  at  the  door  of  the 
sacred  edifice  (March  12th,  1067).  The  king  had  just  de- 
parted for  Normandy,  and  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  the 
return  of  Osulf  to  his  earldom,  who,  with  the  fatality  which 
pursued  the  Anglo-Saxons,  perished  by  the  spear  of  a  robber* 
Gospatric,  a  grandson  of  earl  Uhtred  of  Northumberland, 
(ob.  1017,)  and  .^fgifii,  a  daughter  of  king  ^thelred,  then 
hud  claim  to  the  earldom  by  hereditary  right,  which  was 
granted  him  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  moneys. 

In  the  meantime  inteUigence  reached  the  king  in  Normandy 
of  the  disordered  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  unfitness  for 

1  Hoe  the  instmctiye  (notwithstanduig  its  partiality  and  rhetorical 
guh)  work  of  William  of  Poitiers  termiDatea,  as  we  do  not  posaesa  the 
end  m  ongmal ;  we  haye,  neyertheleas,  a  probably  alrooat  yerbal  extract 
of  the  last  pagea  in  Ordericua  Vitalis. 

3  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  271.  ^  See  p.  108. 

*  Simeon  Dundm.  a.  1072.  gusd.  Hist.  Dunelm.  iiL  14.  Gospatric 
held  the  earldom  as  early  as  1067,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Simeon. 
The  Sax.  Chron.  styles  him  '  earl'  in  1067*  yet  Palgraye  (Commonw.  ii. 
p.  cccxxii.)  places  his  appointment  undsr  1069. 
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the  civil  adminiBtration  of  the  country  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  it  The  Anglo-Saxon  commonalty  threatened 
to  be  more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  nobles.  The  wealthy 
and  well  fortified  city  of  fixeter,  in  which  both  Britons  and 
Saxons  lived  in  concord  and  flourishing  undw  a  free  rivie 
constitution,  was  little  disposed  to  submit  to  a  foreign  domi- 
nation. The  presence  of  the  nobility  of  DcTonshire,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  mother  of  king  Harold,  confirmed 
this  adverse  disposition.  The  citizens  strengthened  their 
walls  and  towers,  sent  deputations  to  the  neighbouring  towns, 
summoning  tliem  to  a  general  resistanoe,  and  retained  all 
foreign  traders  residing  in  their  city,  if  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Some  Norman  troops,  who  had  been  driven  into  that 
port  by  a  storm,  had  been  treated  with  scorn  and  cruelty ; 
and  the  king  was  convinced  that  his  presence  alone  could 
prevent  an  nnfiivourable  issue.  Intrusting,  therefore,  the 
administration  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  consort 
Matilda,  and  his  eldest  son  Robert,  assisted  by  experienced 
eoclesiastioB  and  valiant  knights,  he  embarked  with  his  late 
vicegerent,  Roger  of  Montgomery,  from  Arques,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dieppe  >,  for  the  opposite  port  of  Winchilsea^,  on 
a  December  evening  (Dec.  6th  1067),  in  spite  of  the  ^orms 
of  winter.  He  hastened  to  London,  where  he  kept  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  and  sought  by  numerous  proclamations,  abound- 
ing in  fair  promises,  tending  to  lull  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
by  kindly  giving  ear  to  their  complaints  ^,  to  palliate  not  only 
the  misconduct  of  his  followers,  but  also  a  heavy  contribution 
which  he  laid  on  the  impoverished  nation^. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter  \  in  answer  to  his  message,  demand- 

>  Now  the  Bethune.— T. 

'  Portus  Wicenesium.     Ord.  Vita],  p.  509. 

'  "  Ipse  omnee  officioeo  affectu  demulcebat,  dulciter  ad  oscula  invitabat. 
CTWCtte  afiabilitatem  oetendebat ;  benigne,  si  quid  orabant  concedebat,"  etc. 
lb.  p.  509  (Maaeres,  p.  209). 

-*  Sax.  Chron.     Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1067. 

^  For  Exoniam  some  MSS.  of  Malmesbury  read  Oxoniam,    That  the 
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ing  their  oath  of  allegiance,  declared  that  they  would  swear 
DO  oath  to  hfaoy  nor  would  they  admit  him  into  their  town ; 
that  they  would  only  pay  him  tribute,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  William  replied  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  have 
•Dbjects  on  such  conditions,  and,  without  further  delay,  drew 
near  to  the  city,  the  English  being  placed  in  the  front  of  his 
snny.  On  his  approach  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  suing  for  peace,  assuring  him  that  their 
gates  stood  open  to  recrive  him,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
•obmit  to  his  will.  To  secure  their  fidelity,  William  de- 
manded a  number  of  hostages,  which  were  deliyered  to  him. 
On  their  return  to  the  city,  it  would  seem  that  they  found 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  wise  disposed  to  partake  of 
the  weakness  of  their  superiors,  but  resolyed  on  defending 
their  rights  and  hearths  to  the  utmost.  But  they  little  knew 
the  artifices  of  the  besieger,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  guarded 
against  treachery  within  their  waDs. 

William,  who  had  encamped  about  four  miles  from  the 
place,  now  approached  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering.  Finding  the  gates  closed 
and  the  works  densdy  manned,  he  ordered  his  entire  army  to 
advance,  and  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages  to  be  put  out 
dose  to  one  of  the  gates ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  yet 
to  be  intimidated.  After  a  siege  of  eighteen  days,  and  when 
their  walls  had  heea  undermined,  they  surrendered  <.  The 
citisens  and  clergy,  bearing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  went  out 
to  meet  the  king,  who  treated  them  with  clemency,  sparing 
their  effects,  and  placing  a  strong  guard  at  each  gate,  to  pre- 
vent his  soldiery  from  plundering.  Within  the  city  he  caused 
a  strong  castle  to  be  erected,  and  having  left  a  powerful 

htta  reading  is  ernmeoiu  Mems  hardly  to  admil  of  a  doubt,  yet  aee  W. 
Mafan.  p.  421.  edit.  £.  H.  Soc.  and  Hardy's  note;  R.  Wendover,  ii.  p.  4 ; 
sod  EQis,  Introd.  to  Domesd.  i.  p.  194. — ^T. 

'  "  And  hig  him  N  burh  ageafon,  for  |«n  [»a  Segeoas  beom  geswicon 
hofdon.*'  And  tkof  surrendered  the  city  to  kim,  beamse  the  ikanes  had 
deceived  them.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1067. — ^T. 
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gftiriflon  under  the  oommand  of  Baldwin  of  Moles,  a  scm 
of  count  GSbert  of  Brionne«  he  proceeded  into  Cornwall, 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  that  county  ^  The  old  oountees 
Gytha,  with  many  ladies  of  distinction  and  great  treasure, 
fled  from  Exeter  to  Steqpholm,  a  small  island  in  the 
Bristol  channel,  near  the  month  of  the  Severn,  where  they 
continued  for  some  time,  awaiting  probably  the  result  of 
an  expedition  from  Ireland,  oommaDded  by  Eadmund  and 
Magnus,  sons  of  the  late  king  Harold  3.  But  seeing  her 
hopes  frustrated,  Gytha  embarked  for  Flanders  and  found 
an  asylum  at  St.  Omer'ss. 

The  king  availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  apparent  tran- 
quillity to  celebrate  the  Easter  festival  (a.  1068)  at  Winchester^ 
and  to  send  for  his  consort,  the  countess  Matilda,  from  Nor- 
mandy, who,  at  the  following  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  was 
solemnly  crowned  queen  at  Westminster,  by  Uie  hands  of 
archbishop  Ealdred^.  She  was  attended  from  Normandy  by 
a  numerous  train  of  noble  knights  and  ladies,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  Wido  or  Ouido,  to  whose 
muse  we  are  indebted  for  a  poem  of  no  small  value,  in  neat 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  on  the  battle  of  Senlao  and  the 
succeeding  events,  to  the  coronation  of  the  Conqueror^.  The 
queen,  as  weD  as  the  other  new  comers,  received  their  share 
of  the  spoil,  and  in  a  manner  which  shows  manifestly  the 
spirit  of  the  conquest.  In  her  youth,  Matilda  had  seen,  at 
the  court  of  her  father  at  Bruges,  a  young  Anglo-Saxon  of 
rank  named  Brihtrio,  son  of  iGlfgar,  to  whom,  it  appears,  she 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  510  (MaBeres,  p.  210.) 

3  Of  her  aeven  sons  by  earl  Godwine,  we  have  recorded  the  death  of  five: 
Sweyn,  Tostig,  Harold,  Gyrtb  and  Leofvirine.  Of  the  two  survivors,  iElfgar 
became  a  monk  at  Rbeims,  and  Wolfhotb  at  Salisbury.  See  Engl,  under 
tbe  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  255, 280, 301 .    Ord.  Vital,  p.  502  (Maaeres,  p.  1 86). 

>  Sax.  Cbron.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513  (Maseres,  p.  221).  who  erroneously 
places  Gytba's  flight  in  1069. 

4  Sax.  Cbron.  a.  1067. 

6  Tbe  poem  is  printed  in  tbe  Materials  for  tbe  History  of  Britain,  under 
tbe  title  of  "  De  BeUo  Hastingensi  Carmen." — ^T. 
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formed  a  warm  attachment,  but  which  was  not  reciprocated. 
While  engaged  in  the  consecration  of  a  chapel,  Brihtric  was 
seized  by  the  Normans,  at  his  manor  of  Hanley,  and  dragged 
to  Windiester,  where  he  died  in  prison  childleaB :  his  lands, 
which  escheated  to  the  crown,  were  bestowed  partly  on  Robert 
fitz  Hamon  and  partly  on  queen  Matilda  ^ 

About  this  time,  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  wh<Hn  William 
had  taken  with  him  to  Normandy,  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  thought  he  might  now  permit  them  to  go  from 
place  to  place  without  restraint.  When  again  in  their  native 
country,  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  fate  that  awaited  it 
imder  the  Norman  aristocracy,  and  ere  long  fladwine  (who 
had  received  a  personal  injury  in  WiDiam^s  refusal  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  according  to  his  promise),  Mor- 
kere,  the  nobles  of  Northumberland,  the  new  earl  Gospatric, 
Msriesweyn^,  the  sons  of  king  Harold,  Blithwallon,  king  of 
North  Wales,  and  many  others,  formed  a  league  with  the 


'  Thtt  fdrfJowiiig  note  is  from  EQis'  Introd.  to  Domesday,  a.  p.  64. — 
"  KeDiaiii,  from  Rodder'B  Glouoestersbire,  p.  739*  says, '  Brihtric  had  the 
honoor  of  Gloocester,  which  was  a  noble  sdgniory,  and  many  other  great 
tttales,  by  inheritance  from  his  grandfather  Hailward  (.Egilweard,  iEthd- 
veard  ?)  Snow;  bat  baring  inconed  the  displeasure  of  Maud,  queen  to 
Uiiiiam  the  ConqoeroTy  and  daughter  to  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  by  re- 
fnmig  to  marry  her,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  her  father's  court,  she 
rerenged  the  insult  by  procuring  his  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of 
in  hii  possessions.  Illostr.  p.  165'."  See  Monast.  ri.  p.  63. 

*'Tbe  anonymous  oontinuator  of  Waoe,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  who  says  he  translated  his  poem  at  Amesbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, IB  perhaps  the  oldest  authority  for  the  story  of  Matilda's  disappoint- 
sKnt  He  states  Brictric  to  have  died  in  prison  at  Winchester,  without 
hdr,  and  that  his  property  in  consequence  escheated  and  was  disposed  of 
l>f  the  Conqueror,  in  part  to  kis  Qaem  >  and  in  part  to  Robert  Fits  Uaimon. 
But  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  which  had  been  Brictric's,  was  really  be- 
stowed upon  Bobert  Rts  Haimon  by  king  WUham  Rufiis :  so  that  Wace's 
cootiniiator  is  guilty  of  at  least  one  anachronism." 

'  Hiis  and  the  preceding  name  are  by  Ordericus  Latinised  into  Caius 
Pirtridns  and  Marius  Suevns ! 

1  There  ia  no  mention  of  this  in  the  extract  as  given  by  Ellis. — T. 
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oltjeet  of  opeBiB^  tlte  NonnaDs  from  the  ooantry.  Ait  the 
want  of  phn  ancl  nnaiiiimtj  among  the  Anglo- Sasons,  which 
had  «>  graatlr  eoDttibnted  to  their  defeat  at  Senlac,  now  even 
to  ft  gnftter  degree  led  to  the  finner  establishment  of  the 
mtndflt*.  Ewlwine  and  Morkere,  when  they  foond  them- 
Mtra  of^KMed  to  the  king  in  anus  near  Warwick,  could  not 
teeolre  on  riakii^  the  fiUe  of  a  battle,  and  agun  placed  them- 
eeKes  at  the  mercy  of  the  C<mqDeror>.  Oodwine,  Eadmuad, 
and  Magnna,  the  joothfdl  eons  of  Harold,  who  had  found  an 
aarfann  with  Dsmot,  king  <^  Leineter,  landed  in  the  month 
of  the  Atoo,  from  an  Irish  &eet,  that  had  been  long  looked 
tor  by  the  fbgitivea  on  Steepholm;  but  the  people  of  Bristol, 
with  an  eye  to  thar  tnnqoillity  and  trifling  commerce,  opposed 
a  Tigoroos  nsistanee  to  the  innders,  though  E^adnoth,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  had  beui  master  of  the  horse  to  th«r 
btber,  Harold,  marching  forth  agunst  them,  was  totally 
defeated  and  slain.  Se^ng  then,  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  defection  of  f^nine  and  Morkere,  no  prospect  of 
support  from  the  interior  of  the  country^  they  proceeded  to 
ravage  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  loaded  with  booty,  re- 
turned to  Ireland'.  The  king  now  caused  a  castle  to  be  built 
at  Warwick,  the  custody  of  which  he  bestowed  on  Henry,  son 
of  Roger  of  Beaumont ;  also  another  oaatle  at  Nottingham, 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  William  PevereP. 

In  Northumberland,  whither  Eadgar  .^theling  had  ^so 
fled,  the  bitterest  hatred  prevailed  towards  the  foreigners. 
The  citizens  of  York,  through  the  defection  of  the  arohbishop 
from  the  national  cause,  were  only  the  more  exasperated, 
and  his  authority  was  not  of  the  least  avail  In  appeasing 
those  who  dwelt  in  hie  immediate  neighbourhood.  Forests, 
marshes,  towns,  whatever,  in  short,  could  be  so  applied,  were 
transformed  into  fortresses,  intrenchmente,  and  barricades. 

'  Ord.  Vital.  p.511  (Mascrec,  pp.314,  «99.} 

"  The  Sax.  ChroD.  pUce«  thia  expedition  under  the  je»rl067. 

■'  Ord.  Villi,  p.  611  (Mwerei,  p.  216.) 
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Many  swore  never  to  deep  in  a  bouse  nntil  the  enemy  was 
driT^i  out  of  the  kingdom.    A  multitude  of  hardy  warriors 
lived  in  tents  and  huts  oonstructed  in  haste,  whom  it  pleased 
the  N<»inans  to  scoff  at  as  savages  (salvages,  silvatici).    The 
aetheling  Eadgar,  earl  Gospatric,  and  Maerlesweyn  fled  with 
Agatha,  Eadgar^s  mother,  and  his   sisters,  Margaret  and 
Christina,  to  king  Malcolm  III.,  sumamed  Canmorey  of  Scot- 
land, who,  captivated  by  the  attractions  of  Margaret,  who  had 
probably  been  previously  betrothed  to  him,  was  the  more  easily 
induced  to  adopt  the  policy  of  assailing  the  enemy  who  was 
already  threatening  his  frontier.   Nevertheless,  York,  the  only 
strong  bulwark  of  their  country's  defenders,  yielded  to  the 
Normans.    The  keys  of  the  city,  and  the  noblest  hostages, 
were  delivered  to  William;  and  Archil >  also,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Northumbrians,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and 
gave  him  his  son  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.     Two  strong 
easiles  were  erected  at  York,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  William  Malet  and  Bobert  fitz  Richard,  with  five  hun- 
dred horsemen.    iGgelwine  also,  bishop  of  Durham,  hastened 
to  the  Conqueror,  who,  knowing  how  to  value  the  spiritual 
ally,  received  him  benignanUy.    iEgelwine  was  forthwith  sent 
with  a  mission,  consisting  of  WiDiam's  son  Bobert,  the  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  and  other  prdates,  to  the  camp  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  induced  to  send  an  embassy  back  with 
htm  to  William^  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  to  the  latter  the 
fealty  of  the  Scottish  king,  which,  no  doubt,  comprised  his 
homage  for  the  lands  held  by  him  in  England^. 
By  this  act  the  conquest  of  England  may  be  regarded  as 

^  Many  possessions  of  Archil  are  recorded  in  Domesday,  T.  R.  £. 
(Tempore  Regis  Edwardi),  which  are  most  probably  referrible  to  this 
person. 

a  Ofd.  Vit.  p.  511.  (Masera,  pp.  216-218);  lib.  Abingd.  (MS.  Cott. 
Qaod.  c.  iz.  p.  135.)  ap.  Pal^prave,  ii.  p.  cocxxxi.  The  value  of  this  latter 
imprinted  authority  I  am  uiiaMe  to  estimate;  though  the  mention  of 
Rctot,  to  whom  the  king,  a  short  time  before,  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy,  appears  hardly  credible. 
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oompletedy  and  WiUUun  now,  by  the  right  of  the  sword  and 
oaths  acknowledging  his  authorityy  was  in  possession  of  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king.  But  this 
sagacious  prince  was  fully  aware  how  unstable  is  a  govern- 
ment that  has  no  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and,  there- 
fore, on  his  return  to  the  south,  took  care  to  erect  castles  at 
Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  It  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  trustworthy  persons  of  consideration, 
to  whom  the  king  might  commit  the  keeping  of  so  many 
places  of  importance,  and  that  he  found  himself,  contrary  to 
his  better  judgment,  compelled  to  intrust  many  considerable 
dirievalties  and  garrisons  to  rugged,  violent,  and  rapacious 
men,  who  could  not  understand,  much  less  carry  out  his 
subtle,  conciliatory  policy.  Many  of  his  older  knights  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  share  of  the  booty,  which,  generally 
speaking,  on  account  either  of  its  insignificance  or  suppoeed 
insecurity,  was  so  far  from  tempting,  that  it  fell  to  the  share 
not  of  the  first-bom,  but  usually  of  the  younger  branches. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Normans  did  not  yet  venture  to 
send  for  their  wives,  and  as,  during  their  two  years'  absence 
frem  their  country^  they  heard  only  anxious  complaints  from 
them,  and  but  too  often  bad  accounts  of  improprieties  that 
had  taken  place,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  aa 
Hugh  of  Orentemaisnil,  his  sister's  son,  Humfrey  of  Tdleuil, 
to  whom  the  castle  of  Hastings  had  been  intrusted,  and 
others,  heedless  of  the  threatened  loss  of  their  English  fiefs, 
resolved  to  return  to  Normandy.  The  threats  alluded  to 
were  not,  however,  always  carried  into  effects  particulariy 
as  the  king  could  not  easily  dispense  with  men  like  Hugh, 
who,  it  appears,  soon  returned,  with  his  wife  Adeliz,  to  hia 

>  Domesday  refutes  the  erroneoos  assertioa  of  Orderic,  p.  512.  (Maseres, 
p.  317)*  who  says :  "  Sed  bonores,  quos  jam  nactos  hac  de  cansa  relique- 
runt,  ipsi,  vel  heredes  eomm,  nunqoam  poatea  recuperwe  poCuenmt.** 
See  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  4399  under  "  Grentemaisnil,"  and  p.  503,  under 
'*  Uxor  H.  de  Grentemaisnil,"  also  p.  364. 
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castle  at  Leicester.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  miseiy  of  the  country,  desolated  by  famine  and 
its  att^idanty  pestilence,  by  fire  and  plunderings,  the  king 
fimnd  it  adyisable  to  discharge  and  send  back  to  their  homes, 
richly  rewarded,  many  of  his  soldiers,  whose  services  were 
available  only  on  a  day  of  battle. 

Still  theee  praiseworthy  measures,  in  a  state  of  such  great 
excitement,  were  not  sufficient.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fdfewing  year  (1069),  he  sent  Robert  of  Gomines  ^  to  the 
Scottish  border  with  seven  hundred  horse^,  to  administer  the 
county  of  Duriiam.  Full  of  confidence  in  himself,  the  king, 
and  the  strong  walls  of  the  place,  be  rode,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  the  bishop,  iEgelwine,  with  the  Norman  banner, 
bto  the  eity  of  Durham.  He  would  not,  evmi  for  a  moment, 
repress  the  insolence  of  his  soldiers,  who  treated  the  city  as 
a  conquered  place,  and  even  nuissaored  many  ecclesiastics. 
In  the  following  night,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the 
Nomians,  defencdess  and  suspecting  no  danger,  were  either 
meny-making  or  sleeping,  the  fire-staff  passed  from  village 
to  village  between  the  Tees  and  the  I>erwent,and  a  multitude 
breathing  Yengeance  secretly  beset  the  city.  On  the  28th 
of  Janoaiy,  when  at  early  mom  the  gates  were  opened,  the 
men  of  the  country  burst  in,  quickly  joined  themsdves  to  the 
townsmen,  assailed  the  new  earl  (who,  with  his  knights, 
valiantly  defended  himself  in  the  episcopal  palace,  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire,  perished 
m  the  flames)  and  massacred  the  entire  Norman  squadron, 

^  '  Aneestor  of  the  historian,  Fhifip  de  Gomines,  and  of  the  Scottish 
faaij  of  Comyn,  or  Coniin. 

>  So  Sim.  Dunelm.  The  Sax.  Chron.  (a.  1068)  has  900 ;  Orderic  says 
500,  a  number  apparently  used  by  him  to  signify  a  large  body.  Thierry, 
who  has  overlooked  the  genuine  authorities,  making  use  of  their  epitomi* 
Krs  only,  Alfred  of  Beveriey  and  Hemingford,  speaks  besides  of  ''1200 
chenifiers  compl^tement  arm^  mais  on  ne  sait  pas  an  juste  combien  de 
gena  de  service  et  de  fimtassins  lee  accompagnaient."  Such  enggerations 
■bonld  be  banished  from  the  province  of  history. 
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with  the  exception  of  two  swift-footed  {agitivesy  who  carried 
the  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to  the  king. 

Nothing  spreads  itself  more  widely  around  than  an  excited 
popular  animosity.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  above-men- 
tioned occurrence,  Robert  fitz  Bichard  was  abun  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  followers.  In  the  other  castle,  how- 
oyer,  William  Malet  still  maintained  himsdf,  and  not  only 
communicated  to  the  king  information  of  Uiis  new  calamity, 
but  also  of  the  approach  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  Scotland, 
under  Eadgar  iEtheling,  Gospatric,  and  Maeriesweyn,  against 
whom  he  felt  himself  unable  to  hold  out.  And  these  soon 
began  their  attack ;  but  the  king  arriving  suddenly  at  the 
place,  dispersed  the  besiegers,  and  provided  the  garrison  thus 
relieved  with  a  reinforcement,  under  the  command  of  his  best 
general,  William  fitz  Osbem.  The  king  himself  retomed  to 
Winchester,  there  to  celebrate  the  Easter  festival,  according 
to  royal  custom^  How  well  William  could  rely  on  fitz  Oabent 
appears  also  on  this  occasion.  After  his  departure,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  lost  no  time  in  assembling  aud  marching  upon  TcmIl  ; 
but  were  met  by  fitz  Osbem,  who,  aft>er  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, returned  with  many  prisoners,  leaving  only  corpses  and 
despairing  fugitives  bdiind  him. 

Some  months  after,  (the  end  of  June,)  either  too  late  or  too 
eariy,  as  it  usually  happened  in  these  struggles  of  the  Anj^ 
Sax(Mis,  two  of  Harold*8  sons,  with  the  aid  of  Dermot,  king  of 
Leinster,  again  landed,  from  sixty-four  ships,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tavy  in  Devonshire,  and  from  Tavistock  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  ravaging  all  the  neighbouring  country,  but  were  sur- 
prised by  Brian,  son  of  Eudes,  coont  of  Brittany,  and  WiHiam 
Gualdi,  and  in  two  battles,  fought  on  one  day,  lost  the  greater 

<  A  charter  of  dooatioii  and  oonfirmatioa,  dated  from  tlie  moawlery  of 
8t.  Swithin,  on  the  3iid  day  of  Easter,  by  WiUiam,  king  of  Eoglaa^  a«i 
coont  (aee  p.  15)  of  Ncnnandj  and  Le  Maine,  in  the  tiurd  jrear  of  his 
reign,  in  favonr  of  the  abbejr  of  St.  Denya,  ia  still  pnaerred  among  the 
archives  at  Pftria.  It  is^  perhaps,  the  oldeat  charter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror extant. 
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part  of  their  foHowera.     The  remainiDg  few  i^umed  in  two 
small  Teaaeb  to  Ire]and^ 

Tranqiiillity  had  hardly  been  re-eatablished  in  the  south, 
whso,  in  the  month  of  the  Hnmber^,  arrived  the  formidable 
Danidi  fleet,  so  long  hoped  (or  by  the  natiyes,  so  feared  by 
WiDiam,  who,  foreseeing  the  coming  storm»  had  sent  his 
queen  back  to  Normandy.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  two 
hondred  and  forty  ships,  was  under  the  command  of  the 
two  elder  sons  ol  king  Svend  Estrithson,  Harald  and  Gnut^, 
of  thdr  node  ABbidm\  who  had  formeriy  been  banished  from 
Engiand,  and  of  the  jarl  ThorkelL  Bishop  Christian  of 
Aarhuns,  afterwards  of  Bibe,  together  with  other  ecclesi- 
sstics,  was  also  with  Uie  fleet,  both  to  fij^t  and  give  counsel. 
They  had  previously  made  an  attempt  to  land  at  Dover, 
whioh  seems  sufficiently  to  show  that  their  object  was  to 
set  in  commmi  with  the  sons  of  Hunold,  and  that  the  several 
pretraden  were  at  least  unanimous  in  the  intention  of  ex- 
pdfing  the  Normans  with  their  combined  forces.  On  their 
eoune  northwards  they  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  they  were 

1  Seau  Ghnm.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1064.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  41.  Ord. 
VitaL  p.  531  (MsMres,  p.  219.)  Thierry  ens  in  pladiig  the  ezpediticm  of 
the  thrte  boom  of  Harold,  and  that  of  the  two  sons,  which  waa  not  under- 
taken tlH  afier  Midsummer  in  the  year  following,  both  in  last  mentioned 
yev.  He  has,  generally  speaking,  paid  too  little  attention  to  Florence. 
[WilfadD  of  Jumidgea  and  Oideric  give  66  aa  the  number  of  ahipa. — T.] 

>  Sim.  Dunelm.  Ante  Nativitatem  Maiise,  (Sept.  8th).  Lingaid  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  Assumption,  when  he  made  the  landing  of  the 
Dines  in  die  Humber  in  the  b^^lnning  of  Augnst,  and,  consequently,  at 
Dover  in  Jnly. 

*  Hie  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  1069)  makes  three  sons  of  Svend  in  this  ex- 
pedition, but  without  giving  their  names.  The  Chronicle  in  these  years 
is  very  incorrect. 

^  See  Engl,  nnder  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  242.  The  identity  of  this 
pcnon  is  nndonbted,  although  disiegaided  by  the  older  authors,  while  the 
later  wholly  pass  over  Asbion/s  share  in  the  expedition,  or  disfigure  his 
name  so  aa  to  render  it  no  longer  recognisable ;  as  lingard,  copying  from 
Domesday,  writes  it  '  Sbem'.  [Both  he  and  Turner  have  also  '  Sveno* 
for  Svend.— T.] 
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repobed  by  the  Normaos.  At  Ipswich,  yfbere  they  next 
landed,  they  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  engaged  in  ravaging  and  plundering  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  at  Norwich  a  still  worse  fate  befell  thmn. 
Having  landed  at  that  city,  they  were  encountered  by  Balf 
of  Ghiader,  when  many  perished  by  the  sword  and  many  were 
drowned,  the  remainder  being  driven  to  their  ships.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  Humber,  they  were  joined  by  Gkispatric,  Mser- 
lesweyn,  Waltheof,  Archill,  who  had  deserted  the  cause  <^ 
William,  and  other  Anglo-Saxons  ^  Eladgar  j^theling  was, 
with  some  troops,  gone  southwards  on  a  predatory  expedition, 
and  was  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Lincoln,  who  captured 
all  his  men  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  escaped  with  their 
leader^.  When  archbishop  Ealdred^  who  had  so  zealoody 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Conqueror,  received  intdligenoe  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  he  was  so  stricken  with  oonstema- 
tion  and  grief,  that  he  fell  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  died  3. 

King  William  was  engaged  in  the  diversion  of  the  chase  in 
the  forest  of  Dean^,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the 
landing  of  the  Danes  at  Norwich.  He  instantly  despaU^ed 
a  messenger  to  York,  counselling  his  officers  there  to  take 
their  measures  with  caution,  and  to  send  for  him,  should  they 
deem  his  presence  necessary.  They  answered,  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  garrisons  would  not  require  aid  for  a  year,  as 
the  number  of  Normans  there  was  above  three  thousand. 
Their  precautionary  measures  they  carried  so  far  as  to  bum 
those  houses  of  the  citizens  that  lay  round  the  castles,  the 
flames  from  which,  having  caught  the  city,  the  greater  part 
of  it,  together  with  the  minster  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the 

*  "  ElnocinuB  et  quatuor  filii  Karoli."  Qrd.  Vital,  p.  513  (Maseres, 
p.  223).  Carl  appears  to  have  beea  a  man  of  considerable  property  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  coonties.    See  Ellis,  Introd.  ii.  p.  65. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513.  (Maseres,  p.  222.) 
»  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1069. 

4  "Dana  sylva."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513.  (Maseres,  p.  222.) 
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body  of  the  archbishop  had  just  been  deposited,  was  laid  in 
afihes  (19th  Sept.).  The  Danish  fleet  had  in  the  meanwhile 
sailed  op  the  Onae,  and  saw  from  afar  the  blaadng  oonflagra- 
tion  which,  driven  by  a  storm,  within  a  few  hours  oonaamed 
the  wood-eonatrueted  oity^  On  the  diird  day  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appeared  before  the  walls  of  York,  and  so  well-planned 
was  their  attack,  so  nneeaaing  their  impetnoaity,  that  on  the 
same  day  they  auooeeded  in  taking  the  castles  by  storm.  The 
garriaona,  with  the  exception  of  William  Maletand  hia  family, 
of  Gilbert  of  Ghent  ^  and  a  few  others,  whose  lives  were  saved 
for  the  sake  of  the  ransom,  were  put  to  the  sword  3. 

The  insnrrection  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  a  wider  range,  although,  from  lack  of  adequate  guidance, 
with  little  result.  In  Somersetahire  the  count  of  Mortain  and 
Cornwall  had  caused  a  strong  castle  to  be  erected,  and  named 
it  from  its  position  Montagut^  (Monsacutus,  Montagu).  The 
people  of  the  district,  with  those  of  Dorsetshire  and  other 
neighbouring  parts,  rose  while  count  Robert  was  staying  with 
the  king  his  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  de- 
tested structure.  The  men  of  the  castle,  however,  repelled 
the  assault,  till  Qeottrej,  bishop  of  Goutances,  came  to  their 
rdief,  with  forces  from  London,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury. 
The  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  were  by  the  Normans^ 
aecording  to  their  barbarous  custom,  cruelly  mutilated.  In 
Shropshire  the  people  had  assembled  under  Eadric  the 
Forester  and  other  unconquered  patriots,  and,  with  the 
men  of  Cheshire  and  the  neighbouring  Welsh,  united   to 

*  Old.  VitaL  mt  aup.  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  198.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1069. 

^  "  Dugdale  has  given  a  long  account  of  Gilbert  of  Ghent  in  hia  Baron- 
age, i.  p.  400.  He  was  son  to  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  whose  sister  the 
Conqueror  had  married.  He  was  the  refounder  of  Bardney  abbey  in  Lin- 
coiDsIuEe,  and  is  believed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1094.  See  also 
Kelham,  p.  78,  and  the  "  Descensus  de  Gant,"  in  the  account  of  tbe  abbey 
of  Vandey,  in  tbe  Monast.  Anglic,  v.  p.  491."  EUis,  Introd.  i.  p.  422.— T. 

^  Old.  Vital,  p.  512  (Maseres,  p.  223.)  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1069. 

^  Domesday,  i.  fol.  93. 
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surprise  the  castle  of  Shrewsbniy.  The  town  was  burnt, 
and  when  the  ooonts  William  Chialdi  and  Brian,  son  of 
Endes  of  Brittany,  haatened  to  chastise  the  insatgentSy  thej 
avoided  the  eocoonter.  They  dnrst  not  fidlow  them  into 
the  mountain  passes;  for  the  men  of  Devonshire  aim,  and 
the  British  population  horn  the  extremity  of  Cornwall^  had 
oombined  together  to  capture  the  Norman  barans  and  their 
fdlowers  in  Exeter.  But  the  defenders  of  the  eity,  in  a 
sudden  sortie,  succeeded  in  driving  off  their  isssilsnts  who, 
in  their  flight,  were  met  by  the  royal  forces  from  Shrewabnrr, 
under  the  two  counts  above  mentioned^  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter*. 

King  William  had  in  the  meanwhile  hastened  into  Stafford- 
shire, the  inhabitants  of  which,  like  those  of  Chediire,  had 
followed  the  example  of  their  earls,  Eadwine  and  Moriieffe. 
But  these  movements  were  by  his  powetinl  arms  moon  qneUed, 
and  William  then  proceeded  to  If orthnmbiia.  There  the 
Danes  had  spread  themselves  over  the  land  south  of  York, 
and  many  of  them  had  crossed  the  Humber  to  the  o^iosite 
shore  of  the  rich  district  of  Lindesey,  where,  howerver,  thef 
were  attacked  by  Bobert,  count  of  Mortain,  and  Bobert 
of  Eu,  and,  after  suflEaring  considerable  loss,  with  difficulty 
readied  their  ships.  The  king  in  the  meanwhile  eontinned 
to  march  forwards.  At  Pontefract  he  found  the  Are  so 
swollen,  that  it  was  not  passable  at  any  of  the  usual  tarda. 
In  Uus  conjuncture  he  was  by  some  advised  to  retom;  to 
others,  who  would  persuade  him  to  construct  a  bridge,  he 
answered,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent,  lest  the  enemy  should 
suddenly  attack  them  while  engaged  on  the  work.  For  three 
weeks  he  was  detained  there,  until  a  valiant  soldier,  named 
Liisois  des  Monstiers^,  after  much  labour,  discovered  a  ford, 

1  W.  Gemmei.  lib.  yiL  c.  41.  Old.  ViuL  p.  513  (Maaoci,  p.2334 
3  Perlnpe  the  "  lifloisiis  in  Emcx^  of  Domesday,  M.  496.  [EOk.  iL 
p.  349.  **  De  Momstcriia,'*  as  he  is  named  by  Oiderie,  p.  514  (Miartrw, 
p.  214)  is,  no  doobt,  Des  Moostiers,  or  Des  MoAticrs  LsAiniied.    Ser 
Maseres,  at  sop. — ^T.] 
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where,  at  the  head  of  aiztjr  horae,  he  cromed  the  rirer.    On 
the  oppoeiie  ahore  he  was  aiwaihwi  bya  namenMia  body  of  the 
enemy,  whom,  howerer,  he  repolaed.    On  the  foDowing  day, 
hafing  retnmed  to  the  campy  he  ehoned  them  the  ford,  by 
which  the  whole  anny  eroend  without  delay.    They  had  now 
to  pass  throng  forests  and  aeroas  morasses,  over  moontains 
sod  through  Talleys,  and  ways  where  two  were   unable  to 
march  abreast.      On  reaching  York  they  foond  that  the 
Danes  had  abandoned  it>.     With  aD  his  rancour  towards 
his  enemies^  William  did  not  forget  that  he  coold  inflict  on 
them  moch  greater  injury  by  other  and  more  eflectoal  means 
than  by  the  sword.   The  object  of  the  jarl  Asbiom  in  engaging 
in  the  expedition  was  gain^  and  Uiis  he  found  in  the  rich  pre- 
sents of  gdd  that  William  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  ei^aged  to  h<Jd  his  countrymen  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion  on  the  coast  till  the  spring,  and  then  return  with  them 
to  Denmark.     Many  of  them  had  in  fact  already  returned, 
on  account  of  want  of  provisions,  and  not  a  few  had  perished 
by  storm.      Aslndm's  return  to  Seeland  was  delayed  until 
July  of  the  fdlowing  year.     On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment'^.     William  now  gave  the  reins  to  his 
insatiable  vengeance.     He  sent  some  of  his  chieftains  with  a 


1  It  was  probably  on  thk  oocaskm,  if  on  my,  that,  according  to 
Malmeabory  (p.  427)»  Waldieof  ia  said  to  have  dain  so  many  Normans 
with  his  own  hand :  **  Siqnideni  Wddeofna  in  Eborseain  pogna  phirea 
NonnaDDomm  solus  obtruncaverat,  mios  et  onos  per  poitem  egredienlea 
(ingredientes  ?)  decapitans."  The  stoiy,  if  not  a  fiction,  strongly  resem- 
bles one. — T. 

In  the  Registram  Honoris  de  Richmond  (edited  by  Gale)  there  is  a 
charter  of  William's  dated  "  In  obaidione  conm  ovitate  Ebor."  The 
gennineoeas  of  this  document,  in  which  William  designates  himself  "Ego 
Wmidmns  cognomine  Bastardus/'  is  doubted  by  Gale.  See  Ellis,  Introd. 
i.  p.  366. 

>  The  Pctefboroogfa  MS.  of  die  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Hugonis  Gandidi 
HislDiia  Goenobii  Bwgenais  relate  that  king  Svend  himself,  in  the  year 
1070,  landed  in  the  Uumber,  and  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  king 
William;  both  which  accounts  are  contrary  to  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities. 
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body  of  troops  to  York  to  restore  the  ruined  castles,  leaving 
others  to  oppose  the  Daues  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
while  he  himself  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  thickly  wooded  and  almost  inaccessible  places.  Com, 
cattle,  utensils,  and  every  species  of  food  he  ordered  to  be 
heaped  together  and  burnt.  The  famine  that  had  already 
raged  for  more  than  a  year,  was  by  such  execrable  proceed- 
ings so  aggravated,  and  so  horrible  was  the  misery,  that  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  horses, 
cats,  and  even  on  human  flesh.  Hunger  forced  many  to  sell 
themselves  and  families  into  perpetual  slavery  to  their  op- 
pressors. During  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
perished.  Many  who,  with  some  little  property,  had  forsaken 
their  country^  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  asylum  in  a  foreign 
land,  perished  ere  they  could  reach  the  wished-for  shore. 
Appalling  was  it  in  the  silent  houses,  in  the  lonely  streets, 
and  public  roads,  to  see  the  corpses  rotting,  covered  with 
myriads  of  worms,  in  an  atmosphere  insufferably  redolent  of 
putrefaction.  For  the  last  duty,  that  of  burial,  no  one  sur- 
vived to  perform  it  in  the  desolated  land.  Those  whom  the 
sword  and  the  famine  had  spared,  had  fled  from  the  scene  of 
ruin.  Even  ^gelwine,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  other 
innocent  ecclesiastics  durst  not  venture  to  remain  at  home ; 
for  the  sword  of  the  avenger  knew  no  difference  among  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Northumbria  and  the  parts  adjacent  were  become 
one  vast  desert,  where  no  one  for  the  next  ten  years  would 
settle,  with  the  object  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and  even  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  tracts  of  above  sixty 
miles  in  extent  were  still  in  a  state  of  desolation.  On  the 
once  frequented  road  from  York  to  Durham,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  not  a  single  inhabited  village  was  to  be  seen. 
In  ruins  and  caverns  dwelt  only  crews  of  robbers  and  wolves, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  traveller  ^ 

>  Simeon  Dunelm.  a.  IO69.    W.  Malm,  de  Gest.  Pont.  lib.  iii.  Proleg. 
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But  William  was  not  content  with  having  spread  his  fame 
as  a  warrior,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  his  infamy  as  a 
destroyer,  he  was  also  desirous  of  displaying  his  royal  dignity 
before  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  He  caused  the  crown  and 
other  regalia  to  be  brought  from  Winchester  to  York,  where 
he  kept  the  Christmas  festival.  Large  districts  in  Yorkshire, 
partienlarly  the  possessions  of  the  earls  Eadwine  and  Mor- 
kere,  were  now  bestowed  on  his  adherents.  Alan  Fergant 
(the  Bed),  count  of  Brittany,  received,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
lands  on  which  he  erected  the  castle  of  Richmond  S  Gilbert 
of  Lacy  received  Pontefract,  a  Fleming,  Drogo  Bruiere,  Odo 
of  Champagne,  Gramel,  son  of  Eetil  of  Meaux,  and  others 
received  vast  grants  of  land,  but  which  scarcely  afforded 
them  a  scanty  subsistence.  He  then  marched  as  far  as  the 
Tees,  where  he  spent  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  earl 
Waltheof  appeared  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
submission.  Gospatric  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  by  proxy, 
and  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  his  earldoms.  Eadgar 
and  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  took  shipping  at  Wear- 
mouth  for  Scotland,  whither  also  JSgelwine,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  (sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  intercourse  with 
people  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  and  of  still  more  foreign 

[His  words  are :  ''Qui  [WUlielmus]  urbanis  [Eboraci]  iratos,  quod  Danis 
adrentantibna  receptoi  et  conaultui  fuiasent,  prius  inedia,  mox  flamma 
mitetem  coofedt ;  regionia  etiam  totiua  riooa  et  agroa  oomunpi,  fractua 
et  frogea  igne  vel  aqua  labefactari  jubet.  Ita  provincis  quondam  fertilia 
nenri,  prasda,  incendio,  sanguine  succisi.  Humas  per  Iz.  et  eo  ampUus 
miUiazia  omnifiuriam  inculta,  nudum  omnium  solum  ad  hoc  usque  tenants, 
Urbes  oBm  pnedaras,  tuma  proceritate  sua  in  coelum  minantes,  agios 
laetos  paacuis,  iiriguos  fluviis,  ai  quis  videt  modo  peregrinus,  ingemit;  si 
qnis  vetua  incola,  non  agnoscit.  In  aliquibus  tamen  parietum  minis,  qui 
•emimti  remansere,  videas  mira  Romanorum  artificia,  velut  est  in  Luga- 
balia  ciritate  tiicHmum  lapidum  fomicibus  concameratum,  quod  nulla 
onquam  tempestatum  contumelia,  quinetiam  nee  appositis  ez  industna 
lignia  et  suooensis  valuit  labefactari." 

Mahneabury  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. — ^T,] 
1  The  charters  are  stiD  at  Nantes.     See  Daru,  Hist,  de  la  Bretagne,  i. 
p.  lOd.     EUis,  Introd.  i.  p.  366. 
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ideas)  had  resolved  on  going  to  Cologne,  was  driven  by  a 
storm.  William  returned  to  YorkS  by  a  way  nntB  then 
never  trodden  by  an  army,  where,  while  the  adjaeent  eoimtry 
was  rejoicing  in  vMiial  mildness,  the  mountain-tops  and  the 
deep  valleys  were  thickly  covered  with  snow.  But  William 
prosecuted  his  march,  during  an  intensely  hard  frost,  cheering 
his  soldiers  by  his  alertness.  During  his  progress  a  great 
number  of  his  horses  perished.  Every  one  was  anxious  only 
for  his  own  safety,  recking  little  for  his  chief  or  his  friend. 
In  this  state  of  difficulty,  the  king,  attended  only  by  six 
knights,  lost  his  way^  and  passed  a  whole  night  without 
knowing  where  to  find  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Y<H£,  he 
caused  several  castles  to  be  restored,  and  the  neoessary  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  pladng  things  on  a  better  footing  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood.  He  then  proceeded  with  his 
army  against  the  men  of  Cheshire  and  the  Welsh,  idio,  in 
addition  to  their  other  offences^  had  laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury. 
But  the  army,  which  had  already  undergone  so  many  hard- 
ships,  was  fearful  that  still  more  and  greater  awaited  them  in 
this  expedition.  They  dreaded  the  rugged  ways,  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  terrific  fercK 
city  of  the  enemy.  The  Angevins,  Bretons,  and  those  of  Le 
Maine,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  William,  were,  as  they  said, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  intolerable  duties  ;  they 
therefore  pertinaoioudy  demanded  their  dismissal.  The  king 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  retain  them  either  by  entreaties  or  pro- 
mises; but  boldly  continued  his  march,  commanding  those 
bands  that  were  faithful  to  follow  him,  and  looking  with  con- 
tempt on  the  deserters,  as  spiritless,  cowardly,  and  weak. 
Unwearied  he  pursued  his  march  by  ways  never  before  ex- 
plored by  cavalry,  over  lofty  mountains  and  through  deep 
valleys,  across  streams  and  rivers,  in  rain  and  hail«    The 


1  Orderic,  p.  515  (Maseres,  p.  226)  has :  "  Rez  GnillelmuB  Hauguatal- 
dam  ( Hexham)  revertabatur  a  Teaia ;"  no  doubt  a  mistake  for  Eboracum^ 
as  is  manifest  from  the  context.     See  Maseres  ut  sup. — ^T. 
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hiDifldf  frequently  led  the  way  on  foot,  readily  lending  aid  to 
tboee  in  diflBenlty.  At  length  he  brongfat  his  army  safely  to 
Chester,  and  euppressed  by  force  every  hostile  movement  in 
the  provinoe  of  Mercia.  At  Chester  and  also  at  Stafford 
he  caused  castles  to  be  erected  ^  The  county  of  Chester  (in 
whidi  that  part  of  Lancashire  whidi  lies  between  the  Ribble 
and  the  Mersey,  as  wdl  as  some  adjacent  Welsh  districts, 
was  oomprised),  which  Gherbod  the  Fleming,  preferring  his 
inheritance  in  his  native  country',  had  resigned,  was  now 
granted  to  Hugh,  sumamed  Goz,  also  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf*'', 
son  of  Richard,  sumamed  Goz,  a  nmn  abandoned  to  the 
grossest  sensuality  and  most  unbounded  extravagance.  This 
earldom  he  received  to  be  held  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  the 
king  held  England  by  his  crown ;  and  even  the  other  pos- 
sessors of  fiefs  there  did  not,  as  in  other  provinces,  hold  them 
of  the  king,  but  immediately  from  the  earl.  We  may  here 
pexceiTe  the  same  policy  which  is  to  be  found  in  other  states 

I  Besides  thoee  mentioned  in  the  text,  M^lliam  caused  castles  to  be 
erected  at  the  following  places :  Pevensey,  Hastings,  Ix)ndon  (the  Tower), 
in  1066 ;  Winchester,  1067 ;  Chichester,  Amndel,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Not- 
tingham, York,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  1068;  a  second  at 
York,  Caiester,  Stafford,  1070.  Maseres'  note  to  Orderic,  p.  228.— T. 

*  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  preference  in  the  case. 
Orderic,  p.  522  (Maseres,  p.  253),  speaking  of  Gherbod,  says :  "  Cestram 
et  condtatum  ejus  Oherbodo,  FUmdrensi,  jamdndnm  rex  dederat,  qoi  magna 
ibi  et  jjiflfi^iia  tam  ab  Anglis  quam  a  Gnallis  advenantibos  pertulerat, 
Deinde  Icgatione  ooactns  suomm,  quos  in  Flandria  dimiserai,  et  quibus 
hereditarium  honorem  snmn  commiserat,  eundi  dtoque  redeundi  licentiam 
a  lege  acceperat :  sed  ibi  adversa  illaqneatus  fortnna,  in  manas  inimico- 
rmn  indderat,  et  in  TincuKs  coercitas,  mnndanaque  felicitate  privatus, 
longae  miaerisB  threnoe  depromere  didicerat." — ^T. 

s  Orderic,  p.  598  (Maseres,  p.  253)  gives  a  very  indifferent  character  of 
Hugh  Lupus :  "  Hie  non  dapsilis,  sed  prodigus  erat :  non  femiliam  se- 
cnm,  sed  ezerdtum  semper  daoebat.  in  dando  vel  aodpiendo  nullam 
rstionem  tenebat  Ipae  terram  suam  qnotidie  devastabat,  et  plus  aucupi- 
bos  ac  venatoribos,  quam  terrae  cultoribus,  vel  cceli  oratoribus  applauds- 
bat.  Ventris  ingluviei  serviebat ;  unde  nimiie  ciassitiei  pondere  pnegra- 
▼atus,  viz  ire  poterat.  £  pellicibus  plurimam  sobolem  utriusque  sexus 
genuit,  qu»,  diversis  infortuniis  absorpta,  pene  tota  perii^." — T. 
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of  Eniape.  vHboe  Att  iUAgiMMMM  iieqiiently  obtained  very  es- 
ummwe  povvn,  at  veil  as  the  pnYilege  of  holding  as  their 
ovn  saeh  hade  as  thi^  ■■■ghi  win  bj  the  sword,  by  way  of 
iadiwM  III  to  gaaid  aad  eztoad  the  frontier  the  more  vigi- 
hntlr  and  lafiaady.  Hi^  the  Wolf  availed  himadf  of  this 
i^^iy  and.  even  in  hk  latter  years,  when  the  mass  of  hb  fat 
albost  deprived  him  of  the  frcnhy  of  loeomotion,  eonqoered 
the  isle  of  Anglesey,  Bnt  the  real  mai^gniTe  woold  appear 
to  have  been  his  Eentenant,  Bobert,  son  of  Humphry  of 
Teflenil,  who  had  in  his  yonth  already  somod  his  apprentioe- 
diip  in  the  art  of  war  in  England,  probably  in  Hereford 
against  the  Wekh^  To  Um  Ae  king  gave  permission  to 
erect  a  castle  at  Bhuddlan,  in  Ffintriiire,  whenoe  he  derived 
the  decagnation  of  **  de  Boelent^^  and  invested  him  with  North 
Wales,  in  considention  of  an  annual  paymrat  of  forty  pounds 
of  alver*. 

Bot  a  new  cslamity  was  reserved  for  the  unhappy  north  of 
England,  and  from  a  quarter  whenee  it  was  not  expected. 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
mardied  through  his  province  of  Cumberland,  then,  turning 
eastward,  laid  waste  and  depopulated  the  whole  of  Teesdale 
and  the  adjacent  country,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the 
cause  of  Eadgar  .Stheling.  At  ^' Hundredeskeld/'  after 
massaereing  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  Malcolm  sent 
back  a  part  of  his  army,  laden  with  immense  booty,  craftily 
anticipating  that  the  miserable  people,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  and  their  little  remaining  prt^ierty,  would,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  to  have  departed,  emeige  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  thus  hH  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader.  And  so  it 
proved.  For  after  partially  ravaging  Cleveland,  he  burst 
into  "  Heortnisse,"  whence  he  overran  the  lands  of  St.  Cnth- 
bert,  slaughtering  and  plundering  wh^^ver  he  came.     Nu- 


1  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  i.  p.  246,  n  >. 

2  Domesday,  i.  fol.269.    ElHs,  Introd.  i.  p.  479.    Orderic,  p.  670,  re- 
peatedly calls  him  Marchio,  Marchisus. 
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meroos  churohesy  together  with  thoee  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  them,  were  burnt  by  his  soldiers,  among  others  that  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth,  while  Malcolm  himsdf  looked  on. 
As  he  was  riding  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  an 
elevated  spot  glutting  his  eyes  with  the  desolation  he  had 
caused,  intelKgenoe  was  brought  him  that  Eadgar  iEtheling 
and  his  sisters^  with  many  fugitives  of  distinction,  had  landed 
at  Wearmouth.  Malcolm  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
promised  them  a  safe  and  permanent  asylum  in  Scotland.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Gk)spatric,  who  had  bought  of  William  the 
earldom  of  Northumberiand,  burst  with  an  army  into  Cum- 
berland, which  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  re- 
turned vrith  a  rich  booty  to  his  castle  of  Bamborough,  whence 
he  made  firequent  irruptions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
enemy.  This  retaliation  served  only  to  increase  Maloohn^s 
fury,  who  now  gave  orders  not  to  spare  one  of  English  race, 
but  to  slay  or  drive  into  perpetual  slavery  the  entire  popula> 
tion.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  the  aged,  both  male 
and  female,  were  merrilessly  massacred;  infants  torn  from 
the  breast  were  thrown  on  high,  and  in  falling  received  on 
the  points  of  the  spears.  The  young  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
who  appeared  capable  of  labour,  were  driven  bound  before 
their  enemies  into  perpetual  bondage.  Many,  through  the 
fatigue  and  misery  of  being  thus  driven,  fell  dead  by  the  way. 
But  Malcolm,  so  far  from  being  moved  by  the  prayers  and 
groans  of  his  rictims,  ordered  them  to  be  urged  on  the  faster. 
Scotland  thus  became  filled  with  English  slaves  of  both  sexes ; 
so  that  long  afterwards  there  was  scarcely  a  farm  or  even  a 
cottage,  in  which  the  posterity  of  these  English  slaves  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  serfs. 

When  Malcolm  returned  to  Scotland,  Eadgar  iStheling 
and  his  before-mentioned  relations  and  friends  had  already 
arrived  there ;  also  bishop  iSgelwine,  who,  on  his  passage  to 
CSok)gne,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  by  adverse  winds  been  driven 
to  Scodand.     Malcolm  now  made  the  offer  of  his  hand  to 
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Margaret,  but  met  with  a  refusal  both  from  herself  and  her 
relations,  it  being  her  wish  to  lead  a  life  of  oelibaoy  devoted 
to  the  service  of  her  Creator.  But  Maloolm'^s  importunities 
finally  prevailed  on  Eadgar,  who  gave  his  consent  to  the 
union,  nor,  in  fact,  oould  he  well  persist  in  refusing  it ;  for, 
as  it  is  observed  by  the  chronicler^  *^  they  were  come  into  his 
power.''  Malcolm  was,  and  had  good  reason  to  be,  contented 
with  his  choice;  and  had  sagacity  enough  to  profit  by  his 
consort's  exhortations  and  example ;  so  that  from  a  blood- 
thirsty barbarian,  he  became  a  mild  and  just  sovereign.  By 
Margaret  he  had  six  sons:  Sadward,  f^ulmund,  Eadgar, 
afterwards  king,  iKthdred,  Alexander,  and  David,  the  two 
last-mentioned  also  kings  of  Scotland ;  and  two  daughters : 
Matilda,  married  to  king  Henry  the  First,  and  Mary,  the 
consort  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne  ^ 

A  loss  more  prejudicial  than  a  defeat  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cause  suffered  at  this  time,  through  the  determination  of  earl 
Waltheof  to  submit  to  the  Conqueror.  He  visited  William 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  not  only  met  with  a  gracious 
reception,  but  received  from  him  the  earldoms  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Huntingdon,  together  with  the  hand  of  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  his  half-sister  by  her  consort,  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle^; and  shortly  after,  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
which  had  been  taken  from  Gospatric. 

William's  thoughts  were  now  engrossed  by  the  means  of 
firmly  establishing  his  power  in  Epgland.  An  ancient  cus- 
tom of  depositing  in  churches  and  monasteries  treasures  and 

1  Sim.  Dundm.  ool.  201.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1067.  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1068. 
Alured.  Riv.  130.  Vita  &  Marg.  ap.  Pinkerton,  Vit«  SS.  Scotiae. 

3  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Arlette,  by  her  hushand,  Herluin  of 
Conteville.  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  37.  Cf.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  522  (Maseres,  p.  254). 
She  was  not,  as  EUis  (Introd.  i.  p.  440)  supposes,  the  daughter  of  Odo  of 
Champagne,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account  in  '  Ldbello  de  Vita  Gualdevi*  (Leland,  Iti- 
nerar.  iv.  140),  she  was  the  daughter  of  count  LAmbert  of  Lens,  and  sister 
of  Stephen  count  of  Albemarle. 
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doeumenta  of  importaiiee  had,  dnring  these  yean  of  trooUe, 
by  Angio-Saxooa  of  weallh  and  lank,  been  nmdi  reaoiied  to. 
To  gratify  his  rapacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enfeeble  hia 
enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  their  peeoniaty  rasoorces, 
WiDiam,  by  the  adviee  of  William  fiU  Osbem  (a.  d.  1070X 
ordered  the  chnrdies  and  monasteries  to  be  ransacked,  and 
the  booty  thus  found,  together  with  many  charters  of  immu- 
nity and  much  church  property,  not  sparing  even  the  plate 
for  the  senrice  of  the  altar,  to  be  seiied  and  conveyed  to  his 
own  treasury.  Hie  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  which  until  then 
had  been  exempt  finom  every  secular  service,  he  compelled 
to  render  military  service,  arbitrarily  fixing  the  number  of 
sddiers  to  be  furnished  by  each  bishopric  and  abbey  in  time 
of  war*.  For  as  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  sensible  that 
if,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  landing,  he  was  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  in  parti- 
cular must,  on  longer  acquaintance,  fitmi  day  to  day,  enter- 
tain an  increased  averrion  towards  both  himself  and  his 
martial  prelates ;  a  heavy,  yet,  for  their  past  obsequiousness 
and  flattery,  not  unmerited  punishment  was,  ther^ore,  des- 
tined for  them,  which  had  been  defirared  only  till  the  king 
felt  himself  suffirieniiy  strong  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Hence 
not  satisfied  with  the  confiscation  of  their  treasures,  William 
now  b^an  to  depose  and  banish  those  whose  hostility  was 
known  to,  or  only  suspected  by,  him,  supplying  their  places, 
as  he  had  already  done  those  of  the  earis  and  other  lay  olB- 
eials,  with  Normans ;  a  proceeding  quite  in  accordance  with 
existing  circumstances  and  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror,  but 
most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
For  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  not  risen  in  repu- 
tation since  the  death  of  Cnut  the  Great,  it  had,  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  at  least  maintained  its  individual  character 
and  integrity ;  but  by  this  measure  its  peculiar  character  was 

1  Saz.  Chioo.  a.  1070.    Sim.  Donelm.  col.  200.    Mat.  Westni.  p.  226. 
R.  WendoT.  ii.  p.  7. 
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entirely  destroyed,  and  tJie  instruotion  of  the  people,  particu- 
larly of  the  higher  ula§seB,  which  wu  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  assumed  a  different  nature.  Sach  a  change  of 
language  and  habits  in  the  priesthood  must  to  the  people 
have  been  almost  tantamount  to  a  suppression  of  the  church, 
and  have  wrought  a  still  greater  disr^ard  of  all  regions 
feelings,  had  not  the  oomplicated  miseries  of  the  nation  served 
to  raise  its  thoughts  to  the  Supreme,  and  direct  its  hopes  to 
His  protection,  and  to  a  better  future,  more  immediately  and 
efficiently  than  the  priesthood  with  its  exotic  servioe  could 
accomplish.  An  inevitable  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  a  clergy  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  was,  that  the  conqneron, 
the  future  nobility  of  the  oountry,  adhered  exclusively  to  th^r 
native  French,  and  the  subjugated  inhabitants  corrupted  the 
pure  Gennanio  speech  of  their  forefathers,  and  before  many 
years  had  elapsed  only  imperfectly  understood  iL  The  oc^ 
lective  fruits  of  the  intellectual  exertions  and  experience  of 
the  An^o-Soxon  raoe,  deposited  in  a  literature  richer  than 
that  of  any  of  their  Germanio  brethren,  either  in  expresnve 
prose  or  artificially  oonstructed,  alliterative,  rhythmical  poesy ; 
the  wisdom  of  hoar  antiquity,  all  the  learning,  every  ani- 
mating, warning,  exhilarating  example  in  national  tradition, 
became  lost  to  the  people.  Such  a  loss  we  ^ould  with  reason 
deplore,  even  had  it  been  supplanted  by  something  nobler  and 
bettor :  but  that  which  the  Normans  brought  with  them  was 
certainly  far  from  being  an  equivalent,  even  id  point  of  mere 
learning.  Those  Norman  bishops,  at  the  head  of  their  squa- 
drons, in  a  war  of  attack  and  conquest,  afford  us  a  spectacle 
m  instructive  as  rare,  even  in  the  days  of  heathenism ;  and  a 
very  slight  inquiry  suffices  to  show,  that  the  highly  cultivated 
men,  whose  names,  before  and  during  the  time  of  William, 
are  enumerated  among  those  of  the  Normans,  do  not  belong 
to  that  people.  No  poem,  no  national  historic  work,  no  eoi^ 
nions,no  essays,  no  collection  of  laws,  from  the  pen  of  a  native, 
have  the  Normans,  before  their  military  occupation  of  Eng- 
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had,  either  transmitted  to  poeterity,  or  to  whidi  they  can 
refer.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  aasume,  when  we  see  the 
English  nadon,  after  ages  of  depression,  again  vigorously 
fioarishing,  that  this  resurrection,  but  for  the  Norman  con- 
quest, would  have  taken  place  much  earlier  and  more  com- 
pletely; and  that  the  civilization  of  southern  Europe,  which 
the  clergy  of  those  migratory  ages  spread  abroad,  would  have 
shed  its  influence  more  benignly  over  Anglo-Saxon  life,  with- 
out the  transplanting  of  the  court  of  Bouen  to  England.  By 
6ome,  indeed,  the  fraternizing  of  the  English  clergy  with  their 
continental  brethren  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only,  benefit  resulting  from  the  Conquest,  as  if,  when 
<^>^°g  &  glance  at  the  consequences,  the  too  close  harmony, 
which  the  Bomish  church  strove  to  eflTect,  did  not  manifestly 
appear  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  later  separation ;  as  if, 
when  we  look  at  its  origin,  so  bloody  a  conquest,  such  rugged 
means  must  not  cast  a  suspicion  over  every  pretended  spiritual 
advantage. 

From  the  burning  and  ravaging  in  the  northern  part  of 
England,  and  the  violation  of  sanctuaries,  William,  laden  with 
church  plunder,  proceeded  at  Easter  to  Winchester,  (oct. 
Easter,  Apr.  4),  where  a  great  council  was  appointed  to  be 
holden,  consisting  of  Norman  barons  and  Anglo-Saxon  thanes, 
as  well  as  of  ecclesiastics,  both  from  this  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  where  the  legates  of  his  great  ally, 
pope  Alexander  II.,  Ermenfred,  bishop  of  Sion,  who  had 
already  been  employed  on  a  mission  to  England  in  the  time 
of  the  Confessor  ^  and  the  cardinals  John  and  Peter  ^,  awaited 
him.  William,  on  this  occasion,  allowed  himself,  by  a  new 
coronation,  at  the  hands  of  the  two  cardinals,  to  receive  the 
papal  ratification  of  his  royal  dignity 3.     He  was  conscious 

1  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1062. 

'  So  FloreDce,  though  Lanfiranc  (Ep.  i.)  names  one  of  these  cardinals 
Hubert. 
'  Vita  S.  Lanfranci,  c.  6.  "  Coronam  capiti  ejus  imponentes,  in  regem 
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that  he  enhanced  the  rappoaed  vslue  of  thia  oemnotiy  the 
more  import&nt  he  himself  appeared  to  consider  it-  For 
nearly  a  year  he  antertwned  the  legatee  in  the  most  honour- 
aUe  manner ;  promised,  and  eoostontly  appeared,  to  follow 
their  oounml,  and  did,  in  fa^,  follow  it,  as  far  aa  it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  introduction  of  a  atrioter  ohareb-diaoipline.  So 
great,  indeed,  waa  hia  veneration  for  them,  that  he  liatened  to 
their  diacourae  aa  if  they  were  angela  from  heaven  >.  But  how- 
ever craftily  he  played  hia  part  in  this  respect,  he  proved 
himself  no  less  6rm  in  maintaining  the  ri^ta  of  his  crown  in 
essential  matters,  and  the  pope  made  the  diaeovny  that  he 
had  wasted  banners,  holy  water,  benediotioos,  and  crowns  to 
no  purpose,  the  moment  he  would  exaot  from  the  most  reoeot 
of  kings  more  than  what  every  other  sovereign  willingly  omi- 
oeded  to  the  papa!  ohair. 

The  moat  eaaential  object  of  the  oouncil  of  Winchester, 
both  for  the  pope  and  the  king,  was  the  deposition  of  the 
stubborn  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Stigand,  in  a  constant 
state  of  diaaension  with  the  Ronusb  court,  had  also  more  and 
more  incensed  the  king  by  oooauonal  oomplianoe  and  subse- 
quent oppOMtion^.  The  aconaation  that,  together  with  bis 
archbishopric,  he  unlawfully  held  the  see  of  Winchester^,  not 
alone  appearing  of  sufficient  importance  to  juatiiy  hia  d^toai- 

Anglicum  coafirmavenint."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  516  {Maseres,  p.  231)  "  ubi 
<Guent«e)  cardinole*  RomaiiK  eccleMS  coronam  ei  solemniter  imposue- 
rUDt."  Orderic  either  copies  from  the  BboTe-menlioned  life,  or  the  bu- 
thoritf  common  to  both,  the  Vita  Herlujm.  It  u  remarkable  that  onlf 
ihese  two  writer*  mention  this  second  coronation. 

I  ■•  Audieos  et  honomns  eoa  taaqnam  aogelos  Dei."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  5i6 
(Maaerea,  p.231).— T. 

>  Mau.  Paris,  a.  1070  [R.  Wendover,  ii.  p.  7]  relates  that  Stigand  to- 
l(Mher  with  Alexander,  bishop  of  lincoln,  fled  to  Scotland,  [lltia  ii 
evidently  a  mistake,  as  there  vaa  no  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  that  name 
until  1153;  Dor  was  the  see  transferred  from  Dorchester  to  lioetdn  in 
1070.— T.] 

'  "Hie  Normans  falsely  charge  him  with  holding  two  bishoprics  bendei 
the  atchbisbopric  (Milonis  Crispi  Vita  Lanfrauci,  c.6.    Rob.  de  Monte, 
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tion ;  not  less  eriminal  was  it — ^adds  the  accusatioii — ^that  he 
had  received  his  pall  from  the  anti-pope  Benedict,  who  had 
been  excommunicated,  and,  until  it  arrived,  had  odebrated 
masB  in  that  of  the  expelled  archbiahop  Robert.  Stigand  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity ;  his  wealth,  at  least  as  much  as  could 
be  diseovered,  was  confiscated ;  but  his  person,  as  even  royal 
promises  cannot  be  broken  at  once,  was  left  at  liberty. 
Walkelin,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  an  ambitions  man,  who 
robbed  his  own  church  ^  and  was  long  an  object  of  hatred  to 
the  monks,  until  he  conciliated  them  by  his  prodigality  and 
k>ve  of  building,  received  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  see 
ef  East  Anglia  was  taken  from  ^gelraser,  the  brother  of  Stig- 
and, and  bestowed  on  Herfast,  another  royal  chaplain,  whose 
igDoranee  had  long  been  a  subject  of  derision  in  Normandy, 
where  it  was  doubted  whether  he  knew  his  letters^.  Many 
abbots  also  were  deposed,  and  their  rich  benefices  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner.  Thomas,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  received 
the  archbishopric  of  York  3,  on  the  decease  of  archbishop  Eald- 
red^.  In  a  synod  held  by  the  two  cardinals,  besides  many 
other  abbots,  i^Sgelric,  a  friend  of  Stigand*s,  previously  a 
monk  of  Christ- church  Canterbury,  and  for  thirteen  years  the 
blameiesB  bishop  of  Selsey,  was  degraded  in  defiance  of  the 
canons;  and,  without  any  proved  delinquency,  was  by  the 
king  committed  to  strict  custody  at  Marlborough,  and  his 
biehopric  given  to  the  royal  chaplain  Stigand.  The  pope 
took  offence  at  this  violation  of  the  law  in  the  person  of 

CWn.  a.  1070) ;  but  be  had  long  lost  that  of  E.  Anglia,  or  Elmham,  and 
tint  he  ever  poeeeaeed  the  see  of  Sussex,  or  Selsey,  is  a  gross  error  of 
Malmesbury  (De  Pont.  p.  238),  which  he  himself  rectifies  at  p.  257. 

^  "  Peccavit,  ad  treoeotas  Itbratas  terras  monachis  auferens."  Malm,  de 
Pont.  p.  346. 

3  W.  Mafan.  ib.  p.  338.  See  p.  148. 

'  Malmeabury  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  archbishop  Thomas,  on  account 
of  his  liberality,  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  his  mental  accompUsh- 
ments.  De  Pont.  p.  338.— ^T. 

*  "Unns  (Walkdinus)  in  loco  depoeiti  (Stigandi),  alter  defuncti  (Aid- 
ledi)."  »5.— T. 
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^gelrio,  and  domanded  his  immediate  reinstalment,  and  a 
new  investigation  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  in  this  case,  in  which  the  accusa- 
tion was  probably  that  of  high  treason,  that  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  precept  of  the  papal  court  K  Bemigius,  a 
monk  of  Fecamp,  was  rewarded  with  the  see  of  Dorchester, 
after  the  death  of  bishop  Wulfwine,  in  1067,  having,  for  his 
able  command  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  his  abbey,  received 
a  promise  from  the  king  of  the  first  bishopric  that  fell  vacant. 
Such  a  remuneration  for  military  service,  together  with 
glaring  simony,  excited  general  indignation,  and  Gregory 
VII.^  the  successor  of  Alexander,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  cite  the  culprit  before  his  tribunal ;  but  the  affair  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we 
find  Bemigius  lauded  as  the  mirror  of  virtues,  the  gem  and 
light  of  the  priesthood   ! 

Archbishop  Stigand  ended  his  days  at  Winchester.  His 
great  wealthy  to  which  his  contemporaries  ascribed  the  real 
motive  of  his  persecution,  was  seized  by  the  king ;  much,  it  is 
said,  was  discovered  only  after  his  death.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  gold  left  by  the  deposed  prelate  William  gave  to  the 
church  of  Winchester  3.     For  a  similar  reason,  iSgelric,  the 

*  Flor.  Wigorn.  aa.  1057, 1070;  Rymer,  Foedera,  i.  p.  1. 

3  Giraldus  CambreDsis  de  Vitia  Episc.  Lincoln.  Prooem.  and  cap.  i. 
Eadmer,  Hist.  p.  7.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv.  p.  290.  "  Wilbdmns 
habuit  a  Romo  vel  Rumi,  elemosinario  Fescanni,  postea  episcopo  lincolni* 
ensi,  unam  navem  cum  xx.  militibua/'  says  the  list  given  by  Taylor. 
Thierry's  account  (ii.  p.  135.)  of  one  large  and  sixty  small  ships  famished 
by  Remigius  may  be  passed  over  without  comment;  but  not  bis  state- 
ment, that  Remigius  first  had  the  see  of  Dorchester,  and  then  that  of  lin- 
coln.     He  transferred  the  former  to  the  latter  city. 

s  W.  Malm.  p.  449. ;  De  Pont  p.  205.  He  relates  that'Stigand  was  con- 
fined in  chains ;  but  Thomas  Rudborne  (Hist,  major  Winton.  in  Anglia 
Sacra,  i.  p.  250)  corrects  him,  saying  that  Stigand  was  allowed  to  go  at 
large  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Even  the  story  told  by  Malmesbuiy 
himself,  that  he  carried  the  key  of  his  treasures  concealed  in  hia  dothea  as 
long  as  he  Ured,  renders  the  tale  of  the  fetters  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. 
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former  biahop  of  Durham,  who,  on  his  dismissal  from  that 
see  twelve  years  before,  had  secretly  conveyed  a  treasure 
which  he  had  found  there  to  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 
was  mzed  in  that  sanctuary  and  dragged  to  Westminster, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  prison^ .  One  of  ^gelric*s  crimes 
was,  no  doubt,  his  being  the  brother  of  iGgelwine,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Durham,  a  man  whom  the  king  regarded 
with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility. 

Bat  the  most  important  act  in  thus  providing  for  the  king'*s 
Norman  chaplains,  which  has  very  arbitrarily  been  called  a 
reform  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  was  the  appointment  to 
the  primacy  and  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  choice 
made  by  the  king  on  this  occasion,  with  the  advice  of  the 
p^^  legates,  appeared  the  more  happy  the  more  it  stood  in 
contrast  with  his  other  nominations.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  a  man  fit  for  this  exalted  dignity  was  of  course  not 
to  be  looked  for ;  though  William  admitted  that  neither  any 
of  his  military  prelates  nor  any  other  illiterate  and  sensual 
Norman!  ecclesiastic  was  competent  to  the  office.  The  eyes 
of  all  those  discerning  men,  who  were  conscious  of  the  higher 
req[iiir«nents  of  religion,  were  turned  towards  one  who  had 
resided  in  Normandy  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  was  on  an 
equally  friendly  footing  with  the  courts  of  Bonen  and  of  Rome 
—the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen^s  at  Caen. 

The  magister  Lanfranc,  of  an  eminent  family  in  Pavia,  and 
son  of  a  magistrate  of  that  city,  had  in  his  youth  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  both 
M  a  teacher  and  advocate,  and  gained  a  reputation,  which 
his  scholars  had  spread  abroad  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  city^.     So  great  was  his  fame  for  jurisprudence,  that 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  Dunelm.  iii.  cc.  7, 9.  Siitaeon  de  Gestis  Regum,  a.  1056. 
Sax.  (^nm.  aa«  1069-1072,  where  it  is  said  that  "  he  had  been  conse- 
cfited  bishop  of  York,  bat  that  was  unjustly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  given  to  him." 

^  The  principal  source  of  Lanfranc's  history  is  hie  biography  by  Milo 
Crispos,  composed  soon  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  extracted  partly 
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to  Um  and  tbe  celebrated  Oameriiu  the 
Gnt  KMttufie  nn— tuUiy  c»  tbe  then  reoentlj  discorered 
JoatmiiB  Pk»Vct>  (ft.  10^  )  ■.  In  the  year  1040,  for  re&- 
aoos  BTikiMn  to  Bs,  be  qnitted  bis  native  conntry,  and,  ac- 
eaapanied  bj  manj  devoted  disciplee,  proceeded  acrosa  tbe 
Alps  to  tbe  nortbera  coast  of  Franoe,  where,  at  ArraDcbea, 
he  for  some  time  ftJIowed  his  earij  profession,  as  a  tea^«- 
among  the  Normans.  This  residence  he  soon  changed  for 
tiie  aeedy  abbey  of  Bee.  just  then  founded  by  HeHoin,  where 
^T  zT^-f^  T«ir«i.  br  hts  re'ired  life  and  tbe  striDtnees  of  bis 
»u--nt'^  t.  -rn.i.  i.-'d.  ir  the  eyes  of  his  contemporarieB,  both 
u.m**  ■  .. ■.  -•  r".V  'iinn.ied  roonast^y.  By  his  fellow 
t^-  .-^^  »■  ..-«  •■-«-■■-■..  r-irc  jeakmsy;  bat  threatenii^  to 
ta-T  --  I,  r  " -i«>F  .if  the  appr^>ennon  he  thereby 
»  .-.  .  -V  -  -^  ■-■sr  Ti— ,ir  of  the  monasttfy,  with 
.,  .  ~  -r.  »-■  »  later  period,  from  bong  a 
•-..  .  ,^.  -:  T  .1,-  >  sarriage  with  MatOda  of 
." .  .  .  N.  .  .  .  ■  •  '■•■■-  "-^  -war  relationahip,  trana- 
'   ..  .  -    » -  'wssiiior  to  the  pope,  for  the 

-  ^*..        ■    *,   .1     -t     ■..-««>,r»   tii^penaation.     Tbe  dia- 

-  *^    .  .  .  . .  ■  ^    ■  -—ti-n-*  .»f  mind  never  hiled 
^a^  L«.  ■■-■»-■  ri  ny  •*'■  --    •    ■"    h^^^i^^'cu.  how  when  banished 

^^  ^Niaiba  c-MWK  ••■*•    •»<-3k-^'o  ■^  ^tv  iuita'»  diapfaua,  HerCut, 

k  *Mi  r^«^    >*i^f^   ••*    *■  ---^v-  -'d  a  ^nw  pd»,  be  met  the 

k  '^<la»^i^  i-AHitM,  ««>.■•   -*  a  -^v'isiA;  V-ke  ha  entreated  to  be- 

A  *>■•»  v^   'm,^   ^  L*akur  v.-r<«  >-r  tbi?  jv^ortwy  be  bad  ordered 

H  *i^  t«»  'Mm.     'li>   ^  v.-^  xtwc-victwl  n^oest,  and  tiiron^ 

^^  *■»  v^tJtmSMm  J*  W-^Ttsni  ^  tVtwriL  tbe  duke  was  inclined 


H-^  i'<^iv«  of  Bnr.  Boch  an  prinled  in 
"•.  *\T^s^  Pirw,  td-45,  folio. 
I>nc?  Vv-v«K$n<iK9ailSgebertnin,a.I03a}. 
Vp  b«nin«  *bbuc  of  UoDt  St.  Micbel,wM, 
•  »'»«  ^>f  t)t«  >bl»T  of  Bcc),  if  DM  tnw  10 
w  LiniTinc.  »  not  without  intcnutl  proba- 
crni'  I'll'ty  tbon  half  of  ow  htatoTT. 
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to  listen  to  his  application,  and  again  receive  him  into 
fiiTonr'.  The  prior  Lanfranc  waa  at  this  time  regarded 
tlmnighoat  Christendom  as  one  of  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians, and  a  support  of  the  papal  throne.  An  ecclesiastic  of 
TooTs^  named  Berengar*  had  orally  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Johannes  Scotns,  that  in  the  holy  encharist  the  bread  and 
wine,  after  consecration,  were  merely  a  symbol  of,  but  not  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Lanfranc  not  only  declined 
the  invitation  of  Berengar  to  declare  in  favour  of  his  opinion, 
but  even  triumphantly,  at  Rome,  where  he  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  be,  defended  the  old  faith  of  the  church,  which,  at 
the  council  of  Y ercelli,  the  provincial  synod  of  Tours,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Victor  II.  (a.  1065.),  and  abo  at  Rome,  under 
Nicholas  II.  (a.  1059.)9  where  Lanfranc  was  present,  and  in 
the  great  ecclesiastical  warfare  took  an  active  part,  received 
new  confirmation.  The  dispute  between  Lanfranc  and  Be- 
rengar, which  was  once  regarded  as  a  brilliant  point  in  the 
life  of  the  former,  forms  now,  since  the  discovery  and  diB« 
cussion  by  Lessing,  of  Berengar's  answer  to  the  treatise  of 
Lanfranc, ''  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,'*'  rather  a  dark 
spot.  Ev^i  if  we  feel  disposed  to  consider  Lanfranc  as  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  defence  of  the  Church's  faith  ;  if  we  for- 
give him  for  accusing  at  Rome,  and  persecuting,  through  a 
succession  of  years,  one  holding  opinions  differing  from  his 
own,  who  approached  him  cordially  and  respectfully,  until  the 
sagacious  Gregory  YII.  put  a  stop  to  their  hostilities ;  if  we 
ascribe  no  malice  to  him,  he,  nevertheless,  manifests  in  his 
writing  a  passionate  precipitancy,  that  in  so  exalted  a  man  is 
painful  to  us,  and  in  such  important  questions  must  appear 
both  culpable  and  contemptible.  Lanfranc's  first  journey  to 
Rome,  when  Berengar  was  only  orally  defending  the  doctrine 
of  Johannes  Scotus,  took  place  in  the  year  1049 ;  his  work, 
still  extant,  against  that  of  Berengar,  after  the  latter's  with- 

1  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  p.  148;  D'Achery,  ut  sup. 
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drawn  recantation,  was  not  composed  till  twenty  years  later, 
as  he  did  not  send  it  to  pope  Alexander  till  the  year  1070  K 

During  his  stay  at  Rome  in  the  year  1059»  Lanfranc  obtained 
for  his  prince  the  dispensation  for  the  canonical  obstacle  to  hie 
marriage,  through  the  promised  erection  of  a  monastery  of 
monks  and  one  of  nuns.  The  abbatial  mitre  of  the  first  of 
these  richly  endowed  houses,  erected  at  Caen,  was  the  reward 
for  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  able  theologian,  the  jurist, 
the  ascetic,  and  man  of  the  worid,  who,  only  after  apparent 
resistance,  allowed  it  to  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  pious 
violence  of  his  grateful  sovereign^.  From  this  time  Lanfranc 
appears  as  William's  most  intimate  and  confidential  ooansellor 
in^ecclesiastical  afiairs^,  as  William  fitz  Osbem  was  in  secolar 
concerns.  On  the  deatb  of  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  Mau- 
rile,  in  September  1067,  the  vacant  see  was,  it  is  said,  oflbred 
to  the  abbot  of  Caen,  and  by  him  refused.  He  even  sent  to 
Rome,  to  the  new  pope,  to  request  the  pall  for  John,  bishop 
of  Avranches.  The  ofier  of  king  William  and  his  nobles  of 
the  primacy  of  England,  supported  by  queen  Matilda  and 
prince  Robert,  he,  filled  with  holy  indignation  and  pious 
affliction,  at  first  rejected;  whereupon  the  legates,  bish<^ 
Ermenfrid  and  cardinal  Hubert,  passed  over  to  Normandy 

1  See  G.  E.  Lessing,  Berengarius  TuroDensis,  1770,  among  his  works, 
Th.  ziii.  This  treatise  of  Berengar  "  De  Sacra  Coena,  adversus  Lanfiran- 
cum,  liber  posterior,"  has  been  reprinted  by  A.  F.  and  P.  Th.  Viocher, 
Berlin,  1834.  8vo.  The  account  in  the  Chronicon  Beccense,  under  1051, 
of  Lanfranc's  treatise,  appears  to  refer  not  to  its  date,  but  to  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute  with  Berengar. — Highly  worthy  of  notice  is  the  considera- 
tion in  which  the  heretic  Berengarius  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  See  W.  Malm.  De  Gestis,  pp.  462-466.,  and 
the  verses  there  by  bishop  Hildebert. 

^  Robert  de  Monte,  Access,  a  1063.,  with  whom  the  Vita  lianfrand,  c.  5, 
W.  Gemmet.  vi.  c.  9,  and,  from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  also  Guil.  Piotav. 
p.  194  (Maseres,  p.  97)*  The  date  of  1066  assigned  by  Orderic  (p.  494) 
as  that  of  Lanfranc's  investiture  with  the  abbatial  dignity,  we  most  set 
down  among  that  writer's  mistakes. 

'  Guil.  Pictav.  194  B.,  whose  words  are  in  part  to  be  found  also  in 
Lanfranc's  biographer,  v.  c.  7. 
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and  aa^nbled  a  synod  of  the  biahopa  and  abbots  of  that 
duehy,  in  which  Lanfirane,  by  the  aathority  of  the  pope,  was 
iniited  to  aooept  the  proffered  dignity.  In  Tain  he  alleged 
his  infinn  powers,  the  loidiness  of  his  manners,  his  igno- 
lanee  of  the  speedi  of  the  barbarous  nation.  The  approval  of 
fliieh  reasons  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  it  woold  have  implied 
too  serere  a  reproach  to  other  foreigners  in  the  English 
church.  Lanfranc  was,  therefore^  compelled  to  undertake  an 
office,  which — unless  we  regard  him  as  an  ambitious  hypocrite — 
with  a  sincere  inclination  for  solitude  and  tranquillity,  must 
have  been  distasteful  to  him,  or  which,  through  impending 
nusunderstandings  with  his  former  superiors,  the  bishop  of 
Bayenx  and  other  prelates,  appeared  not  free  from  danger. 
Eyen  after  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity,  he  addressed  him* 
nif  to  the  pope,  whom  he  implored  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
by  his  soul,  by  the  services  rendered  to  him,  to  his  predeces- 
sors, to  his  relations  and  messengers,  when  travelling  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  free  him  from  the  bonds  laid  on  him,  and  restore 
him  to  the  quiet  of  monastic  life^     If  Lanfranc  mistook  his 

1  Lufruid  EfMBt.  I.  [More  steadfiMt  and,  we  nupect,  more  tincere 
wai  the  refiml  of  Lanfranc's  disciple,  the  venerable  and  celebrated  monk 
Gtdtmond,  who,  when  solicited  by  William  to  reside  in  EngUmd  and  await 
a  &Tourable  opportunity  for  promotion,  alleged  in  excuse  his  infirmities 
mental  and  bodily,  his  inability  to  preside  over  those  of  whose  barbarous 
tongue  he  was  ignorant,  and  whose  Cslhers  and  relatires  had  been  either 
ilain  by  William,  or  expatriated,  or  imprisoned,  or  reduced  to  serritude. 
He  reminds  the  king  that  none  of  his  fore&thers  had  borne  a  royal  diadem, 
and  that  he  himself  had  not  attained  to  that  dignity  by  hereditary  right; 
that  Eadgar  ^theling  and  others  were  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown.  He 
prays  him  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  see  whether  it  be  sanctioned  by 
the  law  that  a  pastor  chosen  by  its  enemies  be  placed  over  the  Lord's  flock 
by  violence;  that  an  ecclesiastical  election  should  be  first  truly  made  by 
the  people,  and  afterwards  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  fathers  [of  the 
Church].  On  his  return  to  Normandy  the  king  offered  him  the  arch* 
Imbopric  of  Rouen,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  his  frank- 
ness had  raised  against  him,  he  declined,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Averse. 
Old.  Vital,  pp.  524,  tqq.  (Maseres,  pp.  264,  ff.)— T.] 
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own  character,  his  friends  judged  of  it  more  oorrecdy.  He 
effected  much  ;  the  great  name,  the  exalted  and  reetlcM  seal 
of  this  spiritual  hero,  have  shed  a  mitigating,  if  not  a  reoon- 
ciling  light  on  the  Conquest  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries, 
among  whom,  not  a  Toioe,  not  even  an  Anglo-Saxon  one,  was 
heard  against  him;  and  posterity  must  not  condemn,  but 
must  strive  to  understand,  that  which  inspired  our  forefathers 
with  veneration. 

On  the  day  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15th)  the  king 
solemnly  invested  Lanfranc  with  the  highest  dignity  of  his 
kingdom.  On  St.  John's  day  (Aug.  29th)  he  was  consecrated 
by  two  biiihops  ^  who  had  been  canonically  ordained  by  pope 
Nicholas,  Giso  of  Wells  and  Walter  of  Hereford,  both  natives 
of  Lorraine.  Immediately  afterwards,  Thomas  was  by  Lan- 
franc consecrated  archbishop  of  York.  But  Lanfrane,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pretensions  of  archbishop  Thomas,  soon  had 
occasion  both  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  Church  to  the 
primacy  of  all  England'',  and  to  humiliate  that  prelate,  by 
espousing  against  him  the  cause  of  bishop  Wulfstan  of  Wor* 
cester')  (the  pos^sct^ions  of  whose  see  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  late  archbishop  Elaldred,  and  retained  by  his  successor, 
Thomas) ;  as  well  as  by  a  well-conducted  contest  with  the 
king's  uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of 
Kent,  and  other  Norman  nobles,  for  the  restoration  to  the 
church  of  Canterbury  of  its  secular  privileges,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  those  individuals:  a  contest  rendered 
the  more  difficult  by  the  loss  of  the  charters  of  that  cathedral, 
which  had  perished  in  a  recent  conflagration'*. 

Lanfranc's  first  acts  betoken  at  once  the  new  spirit  of 


I  Sax.  Chron.,  where  eight  sufiragan  biahope  are  mentionad.  Flor. 
Wigorn.  a.  1070. 

3  Lanfranci  Epiat.  iii.  Hie  unfavourable  judgmenta  on  this  afiair  are 
from  the  later  work  of  Thomas  Stubbs,  col.  1707.  Bromton,  p.  976. 

'  WU.  Malm.  Vita  B.  Wulfetani  lib.  ii.  c.  I.  in  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii. 

<  Eadmer,  pp.  7-11.  Selden  in  Spioel.  pp.  197-199. 
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piine  and  of  subjection  to  Rome,  by  which  the  Church  was 
theneeforward  to  be  governed.  The  see  of  Boohester,  which, 
by  the  death  of  its  possessor,  had  faBen  vacant  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  and  in  the  storms  of  the 
period  was  greatly  decayed,  was  bestowed  on  Amost,  from 
that  house  of  rigid  discipline,  the  abbey  of  Bee ;  and^  on  his 
sodden  death,  on  a  monk  named  Gundulf^  a  man  deeply 
dulled  both  in  law  and  divinity.  He  would  not  aUow  the 
aged  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Heriman,  to  retire  into  an  inactive 
monastic  life^  which  he  so  ardently  desired ;  nor,  without  the 
command  of  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  the 
legates,  would  he  venture  to  ratify  the  deposition  of  Peter,  a 
Norman^  from  the  see  of  Lichfield,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  in  his  stead;  although  that  prelate,  by  his  notoriously 
loose  morals,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  openly  having  a  wife 
and  children,  had  brought  great  scandal  on  the  Church.  The 
pope  approved  of  the  archbishop^s  conduct,  and  both  bishops 
continued  in  their  sees  till  their  deaths. 

In  the  number  of  excellent  men  whom  Lanfranc  appointed 
to  English  prelacies,  must  be  reckoned  also  Robert,  a  native 
of  Lorraine,  whom  he  raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  bishop  Walter,  who  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  unconquerable  lust^.  Robert  has  claims  to  our 
respect  aa  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  skilful  mathematician  and 

1  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1070.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  i. 

'  Lanfranci  EpiBt  ii.  W.  Malm.  lib.  i.  p.  249*  Heriman  remained  in 
his  see  nntO  his  death  in  1077* 

'  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  tib.  iv.  *'  Erat  in  viUa  moliercula,  qnam,  nescio 
quo  infortunio,  ez  occunu  visam,  multo  arait  tempore.  Ignorabat  ilia 
flammaa  pontificia ;  et  si  aciret,  contemneret.  Interea  Biepe  cogitans  pon- 
tifez  quod  nihil  est  miserius  quam  senez  amans,  luctabatur,  pro  aetatis  et 
gradna  reverentia,  morbum  depeUere.  Probeque  jam  oonvalnerat,  et  victua 
fbror  toga  dedeiat,  cam  ez  occaaione,  quam  diaboli  firaua  administravit, 
intra  cubicolam  illam  acceraiit.  Snfajecerat  causam  ut  cubiculariia  veatea 
incideret.  Dicebatnr  enim  officii  perita.  Ilia  ingreaaa,  et  operi  propter 
cpiod  venerat  intenta,  chentea  aecretorom  conacii,  agmine  facto  diacedunt. 
Turn,  ne  multia  morer,  episcopo  poat  obaccena  dicta  vim  inferre  paranti. 
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astronomer,  aUo  aa  the  abridger  and  introdnow  into  Eng^uid 
oi  the  great  chronicle  of  Marianas  Sootns ;  but,  periiaps, 
above  all,  for  his  friendship  towards  the  Anglo-Sa»ni  bishop 
Wulfstaa  of  Worcester,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of 
that  venerable  prdate.  Osaumd  also,  the  sooceasM'  at  Heri* 
man  in  the  see  of  Salisbury,  mnst,  with  several  others,  be 
□ambered  among  these  distinguished  dignitaries.  Against 
those  who  appeared  unworthy  of  the  oonfid^ice  placed  in 
them,  Lanfranc  was  not  backward  in  lannching  the  severest 
repreheaeioni.  Yet  not  unfrequmtly  do  we  meet  with  ap- 
prantments  of  highly  unworthy  persons  to  abbeys ;  but  such 
nominations  were  usually  the  act  of  the  king,  who  made  a 
sale  of  those  dignities. 

The  arrival  of  Lanfrane  in  England,  and  his  elevadoo  to  a 
post  which  brought  him  into  such  dose  connection  with  the 
king,  appear  the  more  important  through  the  almoet  simul- 
taneous loss  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  sagacious  ooon- 
sellor  which  that  prince  had  ever  possessed,  his  seneschal, 
William  fitz  Osbem,  a  man,  whose  ioflueutial  character,  and 
prominence  in  all  the  events  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
England,  raised  him  far  above  all  the  other  instruments  <4 
William.  A  relationship  to  the  ducal  house — Herfast,  his 
grandfather  was  a  brother  of  count  Richard  the  First's  second 
wife, — the  office  enjoyed  by  his  father,  who  had  been  soie- 
Bchal  of  Normandy^ ;  vast  riches,  to  which  the  founding  of  a 
monastery  at  Lyre,  where  his  wife  Adeliza  lies  buried,  and 

femina  fordpibua,  quu  tenebat,  inguina  anfiodit.  RuniDr  aiminu  d 
ultjomt  totam  pervagatu*  An^iam  regii  quoqiu  anrea  aUi)[it." — ^T. 

Malmeabory,  1.  e.  etmneoiuly  aaugna  Walter's  death  to  tbe  fifth  j^t  <d 
king  William.  In  1075  Walter  aMitted  at  the  afood  of  London,  and 
Robert  ia  firat  nwntioned  in  1079.  Knighton  (m>L3347)  calla  him  Wiffitm; 
muled  hr  which  enor,  Thieny  (u.  p.  135)  awrribe*  Waher'e  miadeed  ts 
one  of  the  newlj  arrired  Nonnaiw.  But  Walter  wm  the  Lotharingisa 
chaplain  of  queen  Badgyth,  wife  of  the  Confesaor,  and  made  hMiaf  <i 
Hereford  in  1060.     See  Flor.  Wigorn.  h.  a. 

'  Sf  e  hit  letter  to  Robert,  biahop  of  Cheater,  Epat.  zzii. 

'  W.  Gemmet.  vii.  c.  2„  ym.  c,  15. 
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another  at  Cormdy,  where  he  hiuiBelf  is  int^rredy  bear  witness ; 
his  near  eonneetion  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  race ;  pro- 
bably an  earlier  residence  in  England,  his  brother,  the  chap- 
lain Osbem,  having  also  resided  at  the  Saxon  court ;  intimate 
oonnecti(His  with  other  neighbonring  princes : — all  these  cir- 
eomstances  combined  tended  to  form  of  the  talented  youth  a 
judicious  and  influential  man,  who  more  calmly  than  his 
prince  could  conduct  and  execute  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  latter^.  His  youthful  energies  had  been  proved  in  war- 
fare :  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Domfront, 
and  afterwards  held  out  the  newly  erected  castle  of  Breteuil 
against  the  king  of  France,  and  thence  acquired  his  designa- 
tion of  ^^de  Breteuil^.''  To  his  just  diBcrimination  the  duke 
VTAs  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  exiled  Lanfranc,  and 
thereby  the  friendship  of  the  papal  chair,  and  that  alliance, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  Christendom  leagued 
himself  with  the  potentate  of  Bouen  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  Normans  of  Aversa 
and  Gapua  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  William  fitz 
Osbem  was  William^s  first  confident  in  his  warlike  designs 
after  the  death  of  king  Eadward,  and  it  was  he  who  disposed 
the  Norman  barons,  against  their  inclination,  to  give  a 
fiivoorable  ear  to  them.  To  his  presence  of  mind  the  salu- 
tary words  are  ascribed,  when  the  duke  had  shown  himself 
over-hasty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  him  aloof  from 
the  opposite  fault  of  delay.  The  most  important  and  difficult 
poets  were  intrusted  to  him:  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  protected  by  rocks  and  fortresses,  was  his  work.  He 
Was  invested  with  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards 


>  He  is  poecibly  first  named  in  a  charter  of  the  year  1024,  in  the 
Mooast  Ai^^fic.  V.  p.  1108.  "  Wilkrinua  fil.  Osbemi."  WiUiam  of  Poitien 
vaada  the  jear  1054,  calls  him  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  "ambo  jnvenea 
ac  strenui."  (The  former  mention  can  hardly  refer  to  our  WiUiam  fits 
Osbem,  who  is  denominated /nvesif  thirty  years  later. — ^T.]. 

•  W.  Gemmet.  vii.  c.  25. 
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wHh  the  goretnmect  of  the  north  of  Eo^and,  which,  during 
that  mri»,'iBight  mmij  have  been  made  inatnunental  to  the 
ortabKahment  of  an  independent  principality.  His  greBt 
libenditj  to  the  military,  whereby  he  preserved  the  people 
CrDm  ptllag*,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  rendered  them  wdl-dia- 
poaed  towards  him,  had  gained  him  such  UDiversal  esteeni, 
that  the  kii^,  although  mistrustftil  and  irritated  againat  him. 
yet  durst  not  Tentare  to  eonnteraet  him;  and  Ids  laws,  al- 
though at  variance  with  tboae  of  the  rest  of  England,  were 
regarded  as  vaGd  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  From  York 
the  king  soon  removed  him,  and  appointed  him,  conjointly 
with  qne«i  Matilda,  to  the  government  of  Normandy.  We 
eannot  question  his  fidelity,  nor  even  harbour  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  it,  in  oonsetjuence  of  the  acts  of  his  relatitms 
after  his  death ;  although  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  be 
was  actuated  by  the  most  dangerous  ambition,  which  brought 
his  life  to  an  nntimdy  end.  Baldwin  VI.,  count  of  Flanden, 
the  brother  of  queen  Matilda,  had  nominated  \ViIliam  fitx 
Oabem  and  the  king  of  France,  Philip  I.  aa  guardians  of  his 
sons,  Amolf  and  Baldwin,  whereby  the  former  was  seduced  to 
form  the  design  of  marrying  Richilde,  the  widow  of  the  eoont. 
Abandoning  himself  to  this  scheme,  he  with  a  nnmber  of 
knights  attached  himself  to  the  king  <^  France,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  in  which  the  young  ouont  Amulf  was 
engaged,  ag^nst  his  paternal  uncle  Robert,  sumamed  the 
Fri&iau.  >«ho  was  supported  by  the  king  of  Germany,  Henry 
IV..  aivl  Tell  in  an  ambush  laid  by  Robert,  either  shortly  be- 
fore or  in  the  battle  of  Cassel  (1071.  SOth  Feb.),  which  made 
count  lt'>t>ert  master  of  Flanders.  The  fall  of  the  first  of 
their  barons,  whose  brilliant  valour,  whose  bounty,  and  lively 
humour  hod  won  for  him  the  affection  of  all,  incensed  his 
countrj-nien  to  the  utmost,  so  that  it  required  all  the  energy 
of  the  king  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Flanders, 
which  at  that  moment  mij^t  have  heea  perflous  to  him. 
tllixRi  fitx  Osbem's  rich  inheritance  was,  according  to  the 
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usage  at  that  time,  divided.  His  eldest  son,  named  also 
William,  had  his  father's  fief  in  Normandy,  Breteuil  in  Pacy, 
with  other  possessions  there  and  privileges ;  the  younger  son, 
Boger,  sacoeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  that  his 
father  had  acquired  in  England  ^ 

Although  the  conquest  of  England  was  completed  before 
the  death  of  William  fitz  Osbem,  yet  there  was  not  wanting 
a  considerable  number  of  unsubdued  and  valiant  hearts  that 
had  in  appearance  only  yielded  to  superior  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  awaiting  a  favourable  moment  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name^.  Many  of  these  had  assembled  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  inclination  of  the  land,  many  rivers  collect 
themselves  towards  the  bay  called  the  Wash,  whence  proceed 
inundations  and  mists  which,  from  want  of  dikes,  transform 
the  land  there  into  vast  swamps.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
accessible  to  the  sea  by  its  waters,  and  through  the  nature  of 
the  ground  hardly  approachable  to  the  Norman  cavalry,  the 
patriots  found  a  central  point  in  the  celebrated  and  valiant 

1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.l5.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  526  »q.  (Maseres,  pp.270, 
271).  W.  Malm.  pp.  431, 432.  Rom.  de  Rou,  IL  pp.  122-126. 

Thieny's  account  of  a  conspiracy  directed  by  the  three  prelates, 
Frederic  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  Wulfstan  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Walter 
bishop  of  Hereford,  of  an  insmrection  of  the  Londoners,  and  the  conse- 
q[iieDA  proclamation  of  the  laws  of  king  Eadward  at  Berkharopstead  in  the 
year  107 !»  appears  to  me  quite  groundless.  That  the  only  authority  for 
such  important  matter  should  be  the  "  Vitae  Abbatum  S.  Albani"  must,  of 
itself,  render  the  story  very  suspicious.  I  see  in  it  only  a  misunderstood 
lepcdtion  of  what  has  been  related  under  the  year  1066,  when,  in  the 
transactions  at  Berkhampetead,  the  presence  of  Wulfstan  (who  in  1070 
was  protected  by  the  Normans  in  the  rights  of  his  see  against  the  arch- 
Ittsbop  of  York)  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Florence,  and  where  the  neigh- 
bouring abbot  of  St.  Alban's  would  hardly  have  foiled  to  be  present. 
Waller,  a  Lorrainer,  belonged,  moreover,  to  the  favoured  clergy,  and  had 
just  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Lanfranc ;  he  was  also  at  Berkhamp* 
stead  in  1066,  as  we  learn  from  Bad.  de  Diceto,  Abbrev.  Chron.  h.  a. 
What  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Alban's  about  the  abbot  Frederic  is 
matter  for  much  doubt,  as  he  held  his  abbey  till  the  year  1077. 

*  About  Hereward  see  HaDam  Mid.  Ages,  ii.  p.  304  uote. 
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Hereward.  This  chieftaiii  was  the  sod  of  Leofrie,  lord  of 
Brunne  in  Linoohishire^  of  an  andent  raoeS  and  of  Eadgifb, 
a  descendant  of  Oslac,  the  great  earl  of  Northnmberiand  in 
the  time  of  king  Eadgar.  His  &ther  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  restraining  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Hereward, 
and  was  himself  the  author  of  his  banishment  by  king  Ead- 
ward.  The  chivalrous  youth  then  betook  Imnself  to  thooe 
parts  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  stoutest  adversaries  in  the 
battle-field,  Northumberland^  Cornwall,  IreUnd.  Thenee  he 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  within  a  short  space  acquired  the 
character  of  a  most  fortunate  and  valiant  warrior.  The  fiune 
of  his  heroic  deeds  had  already  reached  England,  and  had 
there  become  the  theme  of  song^ ;  and  the  hand  of  a  noUe 
Flemish  lady,  named  Turfride^  was  reconciling  him  to  a  life 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  his 
father's  death,  and  that  his  inheritance  had  been  given  by 
the  king  to  a  Norman,  and  that  his  mother  had  been  exposed 
to  insult  and  injury.  On  receipt  of  these  tidings,  Hereward, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  hastened  back  to  England,  and  in- 
stantly expelled  the  foreign  intruder  from  his  paternal  estates. 
In  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  he  received,  according  to 
Anglo-Saxon  usage,  which  required  ecclesiastical  consecration 
and  ceremonies,  the  dignity  of  knight,  at  the  hands  of  the 
abbot  Brand,  his  paternal  uncle.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
exiles  and  fugitives  there  assembled,  he  gloriously  achieved, 

I  Morkar,  lord  of  Brunne,  is  mentioned  in  870.  (Ingal(  p.  493  ediL 
1596,  and  Chron.  Petrobnrg.)  It  Lb  one  of  IngolTs  gross  blunders  (p.  51 1), 
when  he  speaks  of  Radinus  (Radnlf)  the  great  earl  of  Hereford,  who  mar- 
ried king  Eadward's  sister,  Goda.  Goda,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
mother  of  Radolf.  Ingulf  was  probably  thinking  of  Leofrie  III.,  eari  of 
Hereford  and  Chester,  the  husband  of  Godive  (Godgifii)  the  daughter  of 
a  prefect  of  Lincoln.  I  must  also  consider  it  a  mistake  when  Leofiic  earl 
of  Merda,  is  given  as  the  father  of  Hereward  (EUis,  Introd.  ii.  p.  146); 
for  then  Hereward  must  be  taken  for  a  younger  brother  of  iSlfgar,  and 
uncle  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 

3  "  Gum  ejus  gesta  fmrtia  etiam  Angliam  ingressa  canerentnr.''  Ingnlph. 
p.67(p.511^ed.  1596). 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  Normans,  numberless  bold  adven- 
tures, which  failed  not  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
saries. But  if  the  Normans  were  unable  to  extirpate  the 
band  of  Hereward,  the  latter  were  too  few  to  inflict  any  very 
serious  injury  on  their  adversaries.  The  Danes  under  Asbidm 
had  at  this  time  betaken  themselves  to  Ely,  which  they  quitted 
after  a  short  stay.  Of  this  opportunity — why  not  earlier  we 
are  not  informed — the  earls  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  for 
two  years  had  been  liring  amid  the  pomp  of  the  royal  court, 
although  really  in  a  state  of  durance,  availed  themselves  to 
flee  from  that  and  greater  evils  to  be  apprehended.  Not 
finding  the  general  disposition  favourable  to  a  revolt,  Morkere 
fled  to  Ely,  where  Hereward  had  constructed  a  fort  of  wood, 
which  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  gathering  spot  for 
his  adherents.  Morkere  found  here  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
.^Bgelwine,  who  had  returned  from  Scotland,  probably  also 
Frederic^  abbot  of  St  Alban'sS  also  Siward  Bam  and  others, 
who  had  either  not  sworn  fealty  to  the  conqueror  or,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  breach  of  faith,  considered  themselves  released 
from  their  oath^.  They  prepared  themselves  to  pass  the 
winter  here,  protected  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  place, 
when  the  king,  perceiring  the  danger  with  which  the  trans- 

1  Hist.  Abb.  S.  Albani.  Thom.  Ellens.  Hist,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  609, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Egfridas,  abbot  Frederic  is,  no  doubt,  meant. 
Id  the  same  place  it  is  also  related,  that  Willelmus,  Herefordensis  episco- 
pus,  suggested  to  the  king  measures  against  Ely,  where  the  editors  emend 
William  into  Walter,  whereby  the  foregoing  statement  relative  to  this 
bishop  would  receive  a  new  refutation.  I  should,  however,  be  more  in- 
dined  to  change  episcopi  into  comitis,  as  Walter  was  not  among  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  king,  while  William  fitz  Osbem  is  known  also  as  the 
adversary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries. 

'  Thierry  infers  the  presence  of  Stigand  from  Thomas  of  Ely.  But  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  not  have  mentioned  the 
circnmstance  with  praise,  and  that  the  Normans  would  not  have  reckoned 
it  among  his  transgressions.  Some  gronnd  for  the  supposition  is,  indeed, 
aflforded  by  the  Annales  Wintonienses,  where  it  is  said  that  Stigand  was 
not  imprisoned  till  the  year  1072.  But  this  is  too  late  to  be  connected 
with  Morkere's  capture. 
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formation  of  an  asylum  of  a  few  outlaws  into  a  rendezvous  of 
the  old  nationality  threatened  him,  spared  neither  promises, 
nor  threats,  nor  preparations  to  dissolve  the  Anglo-Saxon 
confederacy.  On  the  east  of  the  isle  he  posted  his  ^  bntse- 
carls,^  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  all  ^ress  on  that  side. 
On  the  west  he  caused  a  large  causeway  to  be  thrown  up, 
two  miles  in  length,  to  enable  him  to  send  his  cavalry  against 
the  insurgents.  Yielding  to  the  sapient  counsel  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  Yvo  Taillebois,  from  Anjou,  lord  of  Holand, 
William  caused  a  sorceress  to  cast  her  spells  over  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  who  was  burnt  by  the  bold  Hereward  and  his 
men,  together  with  the  wooden  tower  in  which  she  had  been 
drawn  near  to  the  fort.  Many  a  daring  exploit  was  achieved 
by  the  brave  adventurer,  which  afforded  delight  even  to  the 
Normans  themselves.  Among  others,  it  is  related  how  Y'vo 
Taillebois  with  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  boastingly 
swore  he  would  drive  the  banditti  from  their  forests  and 
lurking  places,  entered  their  retreat  on  one  side,  while  Thor- 
old,  the  Norman  successor  of  Brand,  with  several  persons  of 
note,  remained  behind,  all  of  whom  Hereward,  issuing  forth 
and  coming  round  from  the  other  side,  captured  without 
difficulty,  and  did  not  release  them  until  he  had  received  a 
ransom  of  three  thousand  marks  weight  of  silver'.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  soon  agadn  appeared  manifest 
Morkere  was  seduced  by  the  fair  promises  of  the  king  to  re- 
turn to  him.  Bishop  iBgelwine  and  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hereward  and  his  band,  surrendered  to  William^, 
who,  in  violation  of  his  word,  ordered  them  to  be  treated  as 
rebels,  and,  only  sparing  their  lives,  to  be  cast  into  prison,  or 
sent  home,  either  blinded  or  with  the  loss  of  hands  and  feet. 
Bishop  iEgelwine  was  imprisoned  at  Abingdon,  where  he  died 

<  Petri  Bleaensis  Coot,  ad  Ingulphi  Hist.  p.  123. 

'  Sax.  ChroD.  Flor.  Wigoni.  a.  1071 .  It  it  singular  that  Orderic  Vita- 
lia,  p.  521  (Maserea,  p.  248),  repreaenta  Morkere  aa  leaa  culpable,  and  the 
king  aa  more  treachenma  than  the  above  Anglo-Saxon  authoritiea. 
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the  following  winter.  Morkere  waa  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  in  whose  castle  in  Normandy  ^  he 
poflsed  a  miaerable  life  in  chains,  fladwine,  bitterly  exasper* 
sted  by  this  new  treachery,  resolved  on  avenging  his  brother 
and  his  people.  He  gathered  a  band  of  faithful  Anglo - 
Saxmis  and  leagued  himself  with  Scots  and  Welsh.  Exalted 
birth,  wealth  derived  from  his  forefathers,  great  personal 
beauty,  liberality,  kindness  of  disposition — all  these  combined 
to  render  Eadwine,  more  than  any  other  Anglo-Saxon,  be- 
loved by  the  Normans,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing him  as  one  of  themselves :  and  William,  since  his  corona* 
tion,  had  no  other  adversary  to  fear  than  this.  Of  this  care 
he  was  relieved  by  treachery.  Eadwine,  after  having  for  six 
months  striven  to  find  partisans,  to  incite,  unite,  and  order 
them,  was  betrayed  by  three  brothers  among  his  "  huscarls'' 
to  the  Normans,  who  surprised  him  with  twenty  of  his  war- 
riors on  their  way  to  Scotland,  not  far  from  the  sea,  when 
being  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  swell  of  a  rivulet  at 
flood-tide,  they  were  all  massacred^.  The  king  confiscated  the 
vast  estates  of  both  earls,  yet  did  not  venture  to  applaud  the 
murder,  but  feigned  to  share  in  the  general  sympathy  for  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  by  banishing  the  disap- 
pointed, rapacious  assassins.  Of  ^Elfgar's  race  there  still  re- 
mained a  daughter,  whom  the  king,  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  bestowed,  as  his  ward,  on  Yvo  Taillebois,  the  most 
detested  of  the  foreigners,  together  with  the  family  posses- 
sions of  that  race  in  Holand. 

Hereward  strove  for  some  time  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
isolated  warfare.  Finding  help  and  friends  in  all  the  country 
people,  he  frequently  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Normans 

1  At  Beaumont-le-Rogefj  dep.  Lower  Seine. 

3  It  is  a  mistake  that  Eadwine  was  slain  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  (Palgrave, 
Engl.  Comm.  ii.  p.  ccscii.)>  or,  as  Thierry  says,  that  he  sojourned  there. 
We  mnst  also  notice  another  of  his  errors,  viz.  that  he  places  this  event  in 
the  year  1072,  and  in  the  same  year  makes  the  Danes  leave  England,  who 
took  their  departure  in  1070. 
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and  causing  them  sensible  loss.  When  Oilbert  of  Clare  and 
William  of  Warenne,  the  king's  son-in-law,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Ely^  Hereward  fled  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. Fishermen  conveyed  him  and  his  adherents  in  their 
boats,  concealed  under  heaps  of  straw,  into  a  fort  there  occu- 
pied by  the  Normans.  The  weO-known  fishermen  were  re- 
ceived with  welcome  by  the  garrison,  and  a  repast  was  pre- 
pared of  their  capture.  But  scarcely  had  the  men  of  the  fort 
sat  down  to  their  meal,  when  Hereward  and  his  followers 
started  up  from  the  straw,  slew  their  unarmed  adversariesy 
and  mounted  their  ready^saddled  horses  ^  Not  until  he  felt 
convinced  that  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  did  Hereward,  to- 
gether with  Eadric  the  Forester  and  other  right-minded, 
valiant  men,  demand  and  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation 
from  the  Conqueror.'  j£lfthryth,  a  rich  Anglo-Saxon  lady, 
captivated  by  his  fame,  offered  him  her  hand,  and  allured  him 
to  the  enjojrment  of  a  more  tranquil  life^.  But  her  love  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  the  influence  it  merited  over  this  rest- 
less man :  he  fled  again'',  but  after  a  while  returned  to  his 
country,  which  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  received  his  bones 
in  her  maternal  lap  at  Crowland'^.  His  memory  appears  to 
have  been  soon  effaced  in  England^  and  has  been  preserved 
chiefly  in  the  chronicles  of  some  monasteries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ely  ^ 

The  subjugation  of  these  desultory  enemies  William  left  to 

^  Geoffroy  Gaimar,  in  Michel,  Chroniques  Anglo-Nonnandes,  t.  i. 
Rouen,  1836. 

3  Geof.  Gaimar.    [History  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  his  first  wife. — ^T.] 
A  Herewardum  die  quae  anfugit. — ^Terram  S.  Guthlaci Vlchel 

abhatem  commendasse  earn  ad  firmam  Herewardo. . . .  sed  abbas  resusivit 
earn  antequam  Herewardus  de  patria  fugeret,  eo  quod  oonventionem  non 
tenuisset.    Clamores  de  Chetsteven  in  Domesday,  i.  fol.  376  ^.,  377. 

4  Ingulph.  p.  511  ^.  edit.  1596.  According  to  Gaimar,  he  was,  during  an 
armistice  or  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  king,  attacked  while  at  dinner 
by  some  Normans  and  slain. 

^  Crowland,  Peterborough,  and  Ely.  An  old  narrative,  "De  Geetis 
Herewardi,"  is  mentioned  by  Cooper  on  the  Public  Records,  ii.  p.  1 65. 
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his  knights  and  to  time,  while  he  himself  strove  to  destroy  the 
hotbed  of  every  important  conspiracy,  the  asylum  of  all  his 
foes.  In  the  following  year  (107S),  therefore,  he  marched 
with  a  strong  army^  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  to  Scotland  \ 
to  the  coast  of  which  he  had  also  despatched  a  fleet.  He 
met  with  no  considerable  resistance,  and  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced, across  the  Forth,  as  far  as  Abemethy  on  the  Tay, 
he  was  met  by  king  Malcolm  Ganmore  with  offers  of  submis- 
sion and  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  among  which  was  his  own 
Bon^.  On  his  rtfbum  William  passed  through  Durham,  where 
he  found  the  successor,  whom  he  and  Lanfranc  had  appointed 
to  bishop  iEgelwine,  named  Walchere,  a  man  highly  esteemed 
for  his  upright  life  and  his  knowledge,  of  a  family  of  consider- 
ation, in  Lorraine,  though  he  had  previously  lived  at  Liege  ^; 
and  for  which  reason  was,  perhaps,  nominated  to  a  see  but 
little  suited  to  a  Norman.  At  Durham  the  king  caused  a 
new  castle  to  be  constructed,  and,  in  the  place  of  Gospatric, 
whom  he  banished,  under  the  pretext,  that,  three  years  be* 
fore,  he  had  secretly  instigated  the  murder  of  Robert  Cumin, 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  at  York  against 
the  Normans,  bestowed  the  earldom  on  Waltheof,  the  son  of 
Siwardj  who  had  recently  submitted  to  his  authority.  Gos- 
patric fled  to  king  Malcolm,  who  at  first  did  not  receive  him ; 
but,  after  he  had  passed  some  time  in  Flanders,  bestowed  on 
him  Dunbar,  with  its  demesne  lands  in  Lothian.  His  pro- 
perty in  England  does  not  appear  to  have  been  all  confiscated, 
as  at  a  later  period  we  find  much  of  it  as  fiefs  held  either  by 
himself  or  his  sons,  Dolfin  and  Gospatric,  though  not  in  every 
case   inmiediately  of  the   king.      His  other   son,  Waltheof 

I  He  was  accompanied  by  Eadric  the  Forester.   Flor.  Wigom.  h.a. 

3  Among  the  homages  rendered  by  the  Scottish  kings,  this  one  is  par- 
ticolarly  a  subject  of  difference ;  though  the  chronicles,  although  not  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  extent  of  the  subjection,  yet  leave  no  donbt  with  regard  to 
the  fact  itself  and  the  other  circumstances.  See  lingard,  ii.  c.  1 .  Palgrav  e 
Coromonw.  ii.  pp.  331  $q.    Ann.  Ulton.  a.  10^2;  Allen,  Vindic.  p.  47. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1071. 
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(Gallev)  was  a  monk  at  Growtand,  of  which  abbey  he  became 
abbot  K 

The  more  William's  attention  was  engaged  on  his  kingdom, 
the  more  his  adyersaries  sought  occasion  to  disturb  him  in 
his  hereditary  states,  and  in  his  relations  with  France.  E^adgar 
iEtheling  had  been  invited  by  the  French  king,  Philip  I.  to 
come  to  France,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  Mont- 
reuil,  from  which  he  could  easily  make  incessant  war  on  the 
Normans.  Previously  Eadgar,  in  the  hope  of  getting  support 
at  the  court  of  his  sister,  had  visited  ScotlanS ;  but  Malcolm, 
who  had  probably  sent  him  an  invitation,  when  his  oath  taken 
at  Abemethy  no  longer  allowed  him  to  aflford  active  aid  to 
his  brother-in-law,  could  only  give  him  a  friendly  reception, 
and,  with  costly  habits  and  other  effects,  shortly  after  (8th 
July)  dismiss  him. 

While  in  France  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate  claimant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  crown  was  expected,  Le  Maine  had  for  a  year 
or  more  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  William,  ex- 
cited chiefly  by  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  could  not  foi^get 
the  ancient  claims  of  his  house  to  that  province.  William 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  his  earliest 
leisure  in  subjugating  the  insolent  Manceanx,  and  avafled 
himself  of  this  revolt  to  employ  the  warlike  Anglo-Saxons, 
who,  obeying  the  commands  of  their  common  oppressor,  ma- 
nifested no  repugnance  mercilessly  to  ravage  the  country  <^ 
those  with  whom  similar  relations,  similar  hate,  similar  misery 
closely  united  them.  To  the  powerful  army  led  by  the  king* 
himself  the  several  fortresses  soon  surrendered.  Hubert  de- 
livered up  his  towns  of  Fresnay  and  Beaumont  ^;^ille  also 

1  Simeon,  a.  1072.  EUis,  Introd.  ii.  pp.  131,  331,  and  i.  pp.  405,  428. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Histoiy  of  Scotland)  commits  a  palpable  erm  in  desig- 
nating this  Anglo-Saxon  as  Cospatric,  or  Comes  Patricins,  one  of  the 
Norman  barons  who  fled  to  Malcolm.  I  suspect  that  the  nationality  of  other 
Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  is  not  much  better  founded. 

^  This  Hubert  was  son-in-law  of  William,  count  of  Nivemais.  See 
more  concerning  him  under  a.  1087.,  where  he  is  styled  viscount. — ^T. 
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was  yielded  up  by  its  governor.  The  citizens  of  Le  Mans  had 
established  among  themsdves  one  of  the  first  of  those  unions 
called  communes,  which  were  half  guilds^  half  armed  fraterni- 
ties, out  of  which  has  proceeded  the  development  of  free 
civic  constitutions  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  With 
ardent  enthusiasm  and  the  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  much 
property,  they  had  fortified  their  city,  and  ravaged  the  pos- 
seesiona  of  such  nobles  as  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Normans ;  yet,  on  the  appearance  of  the  conqueror  before 
their  gates,  they  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  place, 
met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  thus  preserved  their 
former  rights  and  privileges  ^  The  subjection  of  the  other 
Manceaux  followed  shortly  after ;  yet,  nevertheless,  WiUiam 
returned  to  Nonnandy  without  having  revenged  himself  on 
his  great  foe,  the  count  of  Anjou.  But  an  opportunity  is 
rarely  wanting  to  him  who  seeks  for  it.  A  powerful  and 
noble  Angevin,  John  of  hi  Fleche,  who  had  married  Paula, 
a  daughter  of  Hugh,  count  of  Le  Maine '^,  revolted  against 
count  Fulk,  and  applied  to  William  for  support,  which  the 
latter  instantly  sent  him,  consisting  of  some  of  his  bravest 
warriors.  Fulk,  aided  by  Hoel  count  of  Brittany,  besieged 
the  castle  of  his  vassal  William,  thinking  himself  justified 
by  the  danger  of  his  friends,  moved  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
which  fame  has  augmented  to  the  incredible  number  of  sixty 
thousand  cavalry,  towards  the  besiegers,  who,  however,  did 
not  flee,  but  crossing  the  Loire  and  burning  their  vessels, 
boldly  awaited  the  conflict  The  providential  presence  of  a 
cardinal  and  some  monks,  as  well  as  the  aversion  of  the 
young  count  William  of  Evreux,  Boger  of  Montgomery  and 
other  Normans  to  a  war,  which  to  them  appeared  unjust,  led 
to  a  peace  at  Blancfdand  (La  Bruere),  by  which  William  ac- 
knowledged  Fulk's  suzerainty  over  Le  Maine,  and  the  latter  in- 

»  Ord.  ViuL  p.  532  (Maseres,  p.  290) ;  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1073.  AcU  Pon- 
tific  Cenoman.  lib.  i. 
2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  532  Maseres,  p.  292). 
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vested  William^s  eldest  son,  Robert,  after  having  taken  the 
customary  oaths,  with  that  province,  and  all  the  possessions 
and  right  that  had.  been  assured  to  him  by  count  Heribert '. 

While  affairs  in  France  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  pro- 
mise of  a  lasting  peace,  William  was  anew  favoured  by  fortune 
in  England.  Eadgar  ^theling  had  with  his  treasures  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France.  With  his  followers,  partly 
wretchedly  mounted  and  partly  on  foot,  he  again  appeared  at 
the  Scottish  court,  where  he  found  a  favourable  reception 
from  his  royal  brother-in-law  and  sister,  who  again  loaded 
him  with  presents,  in  compensation  for  the  treasures  he  had 
lost.  Malcolm,  however,  it  would  seem,  now  lost  all  hopes  of 
a  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  the  character  of  the  setheling 
was  as  ill  adapted  as  his  fortune  was  unpropitious ;  he  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  make  a  voluntary  submission  to  Wil- 
liam, and  by  that  act  give  peace  and  quiet  to  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  country.  Eadgar,  who  felt  neither  energy  nor 
hope  in  himself,  had  no  alternative  but  compliance,  as  soon  as 
foreign  aid  was  withdrawn  from  him.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  English  border,  and  at  Durham  was  received 
by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  ^,  who, 
no  doubt  to  secure  him  no  less  against  his  own  wavering  than 
the  insolence  of  the  Normans,  accompanied  him  the  whole 
way  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  received  by  William  with  all  the 
outward  tokens  of  respect  due  to  his  high  birth,  and  was 
maintained  for  several  years  at  the  court  there,  receiving  a 
daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver^.  A  life  passed  in  inac- 
tivity, and  the  most  ordinary  knightly  recreations  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  him,  and  contributed,  if  not  to  render  him  con- 
temptible, to  make  him  sooner  forgotten  than  if  his  early 
death  had  excited  an  unsatisfied  but  affectionate  longing  after 

1  See  pp.  51,  52. 

3  The  name  occurs  on  another  occasion  in  Simeon,  col.  206.     See  also 
Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  436. 
a  W.  Malm.  p.  424. 
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him,  and,  aeoompanied  by  a  fair  image,  hallowed  his  name  in 
the  memory  of  the  nation. 

An  these  saooeBses  must  have  rendered  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam  the  Bastard  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  feared  in  En- 
rope.  To  what  degree  he  influeneed  the  relations  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  of  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  is  difB- 
eolt  to  determine;  although  we  know  that  at  times  he  did 
inflnenoe  them.  Of  his  relations  to  the  last  mentioned  country, 
it  may  be  adduced,  that  he  was  most  probably  in  an  under- 
standing with  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  consequence  of 
whidi  the  emperor  Henry  lY.,  at  that  time  at  Batisbon,  was 
astounded  by  the  report  that  the  king  of  En^and  had  raised 
a  large  army  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pdle^  Events,  however,  took  place,  which  rendered  the 
execution  of  such  plans,  even  if  they  were  ever  entertained, 
impracticable. 

In  seven  years  the  conquest  of  England  was  completed, 
and  William  saw  his  boldest  wishes  attained  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner.  He  was  now  to  experience  the  usual  lot 
of  ocmquerors,  the  hostility  of  his  brothers  in  arms  and  their 
mutual  dissensions.  At  his  court  no  knight  considered  him- 
self more  entitied  to  an  independent  position  than  Roger,  son 
of  William  fitz  Osbem,  who  had  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the 
eaiidom  of  Hereford.  In  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
king,  his  feudal  lord,  he  had  given  his  sister  Emma  in  mar- 
riage to  the  earl  of  East  Anglia,  Balf  of  Gruader^.  At  the 
nuptial  festivities,  which  were  held  at  Ixning  in  Gambridge- 
diire,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king,  into  which 
both  earls  strove  to  draw  earl  Waltheof .  Taken  by  surprise 
or  compeOed,  Waltheof  promised  to  join  the  confederacy,  ac- 

&  Imdbcrt  Schafioabiirg,  a.  1074. 

'  AeoordKng  to  the  Saxon  Chromde,  a.  1075,  Ralf  was  the  ton  of  an 
Aof^Sazon  of  the  ame  name  and  of  a  Breton  (Bryttisc)  mother,  and 
not  as  Matthew  Paris  (R.  Wendover,  ii.  15)  renders  it  a  Welsh  woman  (ex 
raatre  Wallensi).  His  fidher  was  probably  Radnlf  the  '  staDere,'  who  had 
\argt  posaesuons  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  T.  R.  E. 
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cording  to  which  one  of  the  three  was  to  be  raised  to  tiie 
throne,  and  the  two  others  to  be  the  king's  prineipal  noblest 
But  soon  calling  to  mind  the  fealty  he  had  sworn,  Waltheof 
divulged  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  to  arohbisbop  Lanfraae, 
and  by  his  advice  hastened  to  Normandy^  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  to  the  king  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  imploring 
his  clemency.  Lanfranc,  too,  by  written  representations,  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  add  also  verbal  persuasiona,  strove 
to  induce  the  Norman  Roger  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
When  these  were  found  of  no  avail,  the  gentler  spiritual 
weapon  of  excommunication  was  employed  against  him^ :  it 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  hold  him  in  oheek :  with  his  Norman 
chivalry,  therefore^  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  opposed 
him  on  the  Severn,  and  thus  prevented  him  from  forming  a 
junction  with  his  brother-in-law.  More  rigorous  measures 
were  taken  against  Balf  of  Guader.  He  had  encamped 
near  Cambridge,  towards  which  place  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeox, 
with  a  numerous  army,  together  with  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Goutances®,  had  marched  to  encounter  him.  Balf,  without 
risking  a  battle^,  fled  with  his  newly  married  wife  to  Norwich, 
and  thence,  leaving  his  consort  behind,  to  Denmark,  where 
he  found  support  from  king  Svend  Estrithson.  Gnnt,  the 
king's  son,  and  the  jarl  Hakon^  proceeded  with  two  hundred 
ships  to  England,  where,  at  least  on  the  southern  coast,  they 
durst  not  venture  to  land ;  and  as  in  the  north,  Bishop  Walc- 


1  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1074.  W.  Malm.  p.  430.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  534  (Maseres, 
p.  307). 

2  Lanfrand  Epist.  39-41. 

3  Ord.  Vita],  p.  623,  (Maseres,  p.  255,)  styles  him  '  magister  militom.' 
^  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1074.     Lanfranci  Epist.  34.  '*  totus  exercitus  ejus 

(Radulphi  traditoris)  in  fugam  versi  fuemnt  et  nostri  cum  infinilk  multi- 
tudine  Francigenarum  et  Anglorum  eos  insequebantnr." 

6  Suhm's  conjecture  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  Hakon 
was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  the  brother  of  Harold,  and  grandson  of  earl  God- 
wine.  (Historie  af  Danmark,  iv.  440.)  See  also  "  England  under  the  A.  S. 
Kings,"  ii.  p.  267. 
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here,  by  the  direction  of  the  king  and  Lanfranc^  had  taken 
eveiy  precauticm  against  their  progress,  after  having  plun- 
dered the  cathedral  of  York,  they  betook  themselves  to  Flan* 
dezB^.     On  Hakon  rests  the  charge  that  he,  like  Asbidm 
before  him,  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  William,  on 
whieh  account  he  also,  after  his  return  to  Denmark,  was 
banished  from  the  country  by  king  Svend^.    The  strong  city 
of  Norwidi  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Bretons, 
vaasals  of  Half,  of  whom  the  garrison  chiefly  consisted,  had 
their  lives  spared  only  under  the  conditions  of  renouncing 
the  fiefs  they  had  acquired  in  England,  and  of  quitting  the 
coontry  within  forty  days.    The  mercenaries  were  compelled 
to  leave  at  a  shorter  notice.     Bishop  Geoffrey,  William  of 
VVarenne,  who  with  Bichard  of  Bienfait,  the  son  of  earl 
6flb^  the  chief  justiciary  and  representative  of  the  king 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter,  Robert  Malet,  and  three 
hundred  men  at  arms  with  engineers^  remained  in  Norwich. 
The  king  himself  also  now  embarked  for  England,  as  the 
messores  adopted  by  Lanfranc  had  not  proved  sufficient  to 
reduce  Roger  to  subjection.     On  his  arrival  William  cited 
the  rebellious  vassal  before  his  court.    Rogw  hesitated  not  to 
appear,  relying  on  his  near  relationship  to  the  king,  who, 
however,  soon  gave  him  to  understand  how  futile  had  been 
his  confidence.     According  to  the  Norman  law,  he  was  de- 
dared  to  have  forfeited  all  his  honours  and  possessions,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Even  then  his  haughty 
spirit  did  not  desert  him,  but  served  to  exasperate  the  king 
still  more  against  him.   For  when  William  on  Easter  day  had 
sent  him  a  rich  suit  of  clothes,  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be 
kindled  and  burnt  them.     He  outlived  the  king,  and  died  in 
prison  and  in  fetters.     Many  of  the  rebels  were  banished, 
many  hanged,  some  were  blinded^,  others  underwent  mutila- 

*  lanfranci  Epist.  25.         ^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1075,  erroneously  for  1074. 
'  W.  Malm.  p.  437. 

^  '*  Balistarii  et  machinarum  artifices."  Lanfiranoi  Epist.  35. 
^  Dr.  Ingrain,  luo  more,  thus  ludicrously  renden  the  words  of  the  Sax. 
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tion  of  their  hands  and  feet.  But  of  none  was  the  fate  so 
deplored,  and  proved  so  lasting  a  reproach  to  the  king  as  that 
of  earl  Waltheof. 

This  individual  had  thrown  himself  on  the  king's  m^x^y  and 
carried  none  of  his  traitorous  designs  into  effect.  His  wife 
Judith,  the  king's  niece,  came  forth,  it  is  said,  as  his  accuser ; 
yet  whatever  her  disclosures  may  have  been,  the  accusation 
can  have  been  founded  only  on  wishes,  words,  and  plans,  as 
Waltheof  had  not,  like  the  other  conspirators,  risen  in  arms 
against  the  king  immediately  from  the  nuptial  festivity.  Even 
the  Norman  nobles  found  no  severer  punishment  for  him  than 
close  imprisonment  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  posts ;  a  punish- 
ment certainly  too  rigorous,  being  the  same  as  that  awarded 
to  Roger  of  Hereford.  But  the  general  sympathy  manifested 
for  Waltheof  roused  the  mistrust  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  tor- 
tured by  dread  and  anxiety,  and  by  which  he  was  at  length 
driven  to  the  resolution,  by  the  murder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  bringing  to  his  fancied  earthly  peace  and  security  the  offer- 
ing of  a  deed,  of  which  a  deadened  conscience,  savage  v^i- 
geanoe,  and  blind  fear  caused  him  to  overlook  the  conse- 
quences for  his  own  mind,  the  reproach  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  indelible  stain  on  his  fame  in  the  judgment  of  after 
ages^  In  the  following  year  (1075,  Slst  May)  Waltheof 
was  brought  from  his  prison  at  Winchester,  at  early  dawn,  to 
the  spot  without  the  city,  where  the  church  of  St.  Giles  was 
afterwards  erected,  where  his  head  was  struck  off  whOe  he 
was  in  the  act  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  indecent 

Chron.  h.  a.  "  ealle  )>a  Bryttas  )>e  wseron  set  )>am  bryd-eal(yK  tet  NorSwic, 
Bume  hy  wurdon  abkende,  and  sume  of  land  adrifene,  and  sume  getawod 
to  scande."  "  All  the  Britons  (r.  Bretons)  were  condemned  who  were  at 
the  bride-fde  at  Norwich.  Some  were  punished  with  blindness;  some 
were  driven  from  the  land;  and  some  were  towed  to  Scandinavu:^'  [///}. 
— L.T. 

Lappenberg  considers  the  meaning  to  be  expressed  by  Matt.  Paris  (R. 
Wendover,  ii.  p.  15)  in  the  words:  "nonnullos  patibulo  fecit  su8pen<ti." 
I  rather  think  to  scande  getawian  means  to  treat  with  ignominy, — ^T. 

1  Comp.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  544  (Maseres,  p.  345). 
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hurry  on  the  part  of  the  executioners  arose  from  their  appre* 
h^ision  Uiat  the  citizens  might  awake  and  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  a  nuin  held  in  such  high  veneration.  His  body  was  at  first 
ignominiously  cast  into  a  pit  and  covered  with  turf,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  request  of  Judith  and  with 
the  king^s  permission,  it  was  conveyed  to  Growhuid  by  the 
abbot  Ulfkytel  and  honourably  interred  in  the  chapter  house 
of  that  monastery  >.  Judith  continued  in  possession  of  the 
earidoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  until  she  refused 
obedience  to  the  king's  mandate,  to  give  her  hand  to  a  noble- 
man named  Simon  of  Senlis,  whose  high  lineage  appeared  in 
her  estimation  no  idemnity  for  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs. 
Enraged  at  her  disobedience,  the  despot  deprived  her  of  the 
two  earldoms,  which  he  bestowed  on  Simon,  who  afterwards 
married  Judith's  eldest  daughter^. 

At  this  time  a  measure  was  adopted,  which,  although  it 
proceeded  from  the  great  council  held  by  Lanfranc  at  London, 
yet  probably  originated  with  the  king  himself^ ;  namely  the 
decree  for  the  translation  to  cities  of  such  bishops  as  still 
resided  in  villages.  For  the  letter  of  this  decree  speak  the 
obsolete  canons  of  popes  Damasus  and  Leo,  but  which,  when 
speaking  of  villages,  could  hardly  have  had  in  view  such  places 
as  were  now  the  subject.  But  it  was  highly  desirable  for 
WilHam  to  transfer  his  Norman  bishops  to  cities,  where  they 
could  be  protected  by  the  castles  he  had  caused  to  be  built, 
and  where  those  few  Anglo-Saxon  prelates,  who  had  not  been 
displaced,  could  be  more  easily  watched  and  held  under  con* 
troL  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
transferred  to  Sarum,  that  of  Selsey  to  Chichester,  and  that 
of  Lichfidd  to  Chester.  Sarum — after  the  founding  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Salisbury,  known  as  Old  Sarum — was 
Cttle  more  than  a  fortress  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  well  en- 

^  It  was  afterwards,  by  abbot  Ingulf,  taken  thence  and  buried  near  the 
high  altar.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  543  (Maaeres,  p.  343). — ^T. 

3  Ingulph.  p.  513^.  ^  Wilkins,  Concil.  i.  p.  363. 
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oompassed  by  waUs;  dtbeiis  it  at  that  time  had  iioiie^ 
GhidieBter  had  been  granted  by  the  king  to  Soger  of  Moot- 
gomery^  earl  of  Arondd  and  Shrewsbury :  the  number  of 
houses  there  had  inereaaed,  altboogh  only  nine  hnr^bten 
are  recorded  there  in  Domesday ;  whence  it  seems  to  foOow 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  expdDed  from  a  city  lying 
so  conveniently  for  the  Nonnans,  at  no  great  distaooe  fitm 
their  home,  and  their  pbces  supplied  by  the  new  settfen. 
Chester,  with  its  Boman  waUs,  which  haye  been  partiaDy  pre- 
served to  the  present  day,  oflbred  a  similar  asylum  to  the 
Norman  bishops.  In  the  same  spirit,  bishop  Bemigins  also 
transferred  his  see  from  the  old  town  of  Dorchester  to  the 
well-fortified  Lincoln;  bishop  Herfast  his  from  Elmham  to 
Thetford.  In  those  places  which  retained  ibeir  bishops, 
strong,  well-appointed  castles  had  been  erected  by  the  Nor- 
mans, as  at  Durham,  Bochester,  Exeter,  etc.  It  may  be  here 
worth  remarking,  that  these  measures  seemed  to  have  their 
model  in  the  half  Normanized  reign  of  the  Confessor,  when 
bishop  Leofiic,  a  Lorrainer,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Norman  favourites,  in  the  year  1050,  transferred  his  see  fitm 
Crediton  to  the  strong  city  of  Exeter. 

With  Wakheoi's  death  the  king*s  good  forume  appears  to 
have  forsaken  him :  irascibility,  sudden  outbreaks  of  anger, 
and  all  those  storms  which  insensibly  tend  to  impair  the  judg- 
ment, allowed  none  of  his  later  undertakings  to  succeed.  Even 
in  punishing  the  principal  culprit  in  the  plot,  on  account  of 
which  Waltheof  was  put  to  death,  he  signally  failed.  He  had 
followed  Balf  of  Guader  into  Brittany,  where  he  besieged 
him  in  the  town  of  Dol,  which  he  solemnly  swore  he  would 
never  quit  until  he  had  taken  it.  But  Alan  Fergant  count 
of  Brittany,  and  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Philip  king  of 
France^,  hastening  to  the  rdief  of  the  place,  the  haughty 

1  "Est  vice  civitatit  casteDum  locstam  in  edito,  moio  vaWiUnn  bod 
exiguo."  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  ii.   Domesday. 

2  Sax.Chron.  a.  1076.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1075.  W.  Malm.  p.  433.    That 
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noufdi  firand  hinMelf  eompeUed  lo  mm  the  fliege,  kaviqg 
an  hit  teofta,  baggsge,  aad  traMore  bdnnd  ImD,  to  tlie  rwhae, 
fttthattime,  of  fifteen  thoonndpoandflrtertiiig  Sand  to  llee 
before  the  a^roodung  eoemy.  William  now  foond  that  he 
most  seek  for  allieB,  and  not  oeom  to  look  for  eoch  efen 
among  the  hereditaiy  foes  of  hii  house.  He  aeeordingfy  made 
an  offer  of  peace  to  the  eoont  of  Brittanj,  together  with  the 
hand  of  hie  dangfater  Conetanee,  wUdi  the  eoont  joyfnOy  ae- 
eq>ted.  This  union  fblGDed  its  object  of  establiahing  peaee- 
abk  rdations  between  the  Bretons  and  Normans;  and,  al- 
though the  amiable,  mediating  eoontess  died  fifteen  yean 
afterwards  ehfldless,  the  amieable  feeling  established  by  her 
eBbrii  ecmtinoed  to  snbsist  both  between  the  reigning  bmiHes 
and  the  people^. 

With  mortification,  yet  without  fear,  William  had  seen  the 
king  of  Fmnoe's  banner  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  The 
intimate  connection  with  the  eoort  of  Bonen,  which  the  weak- 
ness and  policy  of  that  of  Paris  had  in  earlier  times  so  often 
soaght,  was  broken,  and  the  king  of  France  diseorered  when 
too  late  that  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  far  from  removing 
a  formidable  vassal,  only  augmented  the  danger  of  his  fiege 
lord.  The  wish  to  allay  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  latter  was 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  WiDiam,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Senlac,  and  on  a  subsequent  oocsr 
•ion,  to  declare  his  ddeet  son  Bobert  the  heir  to  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  cause  the  Nonnan  barons  to  pay  homage  to 
him.  For  the  same  reason  his  daims  on  Le  Maine  had  been 
secured  not  to  the  father  but  to  the  son.      William  was, 

Rorence's  date  is  oonect  appears  from  the  words  of  the  council  held  at 
London  in  1075 :  "regis, qui  io  transmarinis  partibus  tunc  beUa  gerebat/' 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  544.  (Maaeres,  p.  346.) 

'  According  to  Baron  Maseres  (Monmn.  p.  347),  eqniTaleiit  to  more 
than  nine  hondred  thonaand  ponnda  sterling  at  the  present  day. — ^T. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  544  (Maseres,  p.  347).  Dam  represents  these  erenta 
very  dilTerently  (T.  i.  pp.  107-109),  but  is  not  borne  out  by  the  authorities 
which  he  cites. 
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however^  very  far  from  intending  to  renounce  either  these  or 
any  other  rights  to  this  or  any  other  son,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  them  all  in  such  restraint,  that  of  the  vast  possesaons 
acquired  in  England,  not  a  single  hide  of  land  was  granted  to 
one  of  them  \  For  the  withholding  of  Le  Maine  a  reason 
appears  in  the  early  death  of  Margaret,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Robert^.  Robert,  weU  practised  in  arms,  valiant 
and,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  eloquent,  yet  vehement 
and  prodigal,  had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  majority  when 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  serve  as  a  puppet  in  his  father's 
political  show,  but  to  turn  the  intentional  deception  into 
reality.  In  the  year  1074,  and  therefore  probably  not  un* 
connected  with  the  pretensions  of  the  young  Norman  nobles 
in  England,  dissensions  arose  between  prince  Robert  and  hia 
father  which  led  to  the  most  lamentable  consequences.  Robert 
demanded  Normandy  and  Le  Maine  of  his  father,  and  waa 
answered  by  long  speeches  and  references  to  Absalom  and 
his  counsellors,  Ahithophel  and  Amasa.  But  the  hau^ty 
young  prince  replied,  that  he  was  not  come  to  hear  wise 
speeches,  with  which  he  had  of  old  been  surfeited  to  loathing 
by  his  pedantic  teachers.  He  demanded  the  honours  that 
were  due  to  him,  as  he  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  mercenary 
among  mercenaries.  The  father,  however,  declared  himself 
wholly  averse  to  renouncing  any  part  of  the  dominion  be^ 
stowed  on  him  by  God  and  confirmed  to  him  by  his  earthly 
vioar.  The  prince,  who,  from  his  preceptors,  had  learned 
some  rhetorical  flowers,  replied  in  a  determined  tone,  that  he 
would  then,  like  the  Theban  Polynices,  go  and  serve  in  & 
foreign  land,  there  to  seek  the  honour  which  his  paternal 
lares  had  denied  him :  may  he  there  meet  with  another 
Adrastus,  who  would  one  day  gladly  reward  his  fidelity  ^ ! 

1  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  321. 

2  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  190.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  545  (Maseres,  p.  349).    See  alsQ 
p.  55. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  569.  sq.   If  these  classical  allusions  are  really  Robertas 
own,  and  not  imagined  for  him  by  Orderic  (who  by  the  way  is  not  in  the 
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An  aeddental  quarrel  with  his  brothere,  who  appeared  to 
him  to  be  preferred  by  hiB  fiither,  while  he  was  his  mother'B 
favonrite,  prompted  Bobert  to  such  a  foi^etfuhiess  of  his 
doty  that  he  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  eastle 
of  Rouen,  an  attempt  which  was,  however^  frustrated  by  the 
Tigilance  of  the  castellain,  Boger  of  Ivery^  the  king^s  cup- 
bearer ^  Aobert  now  fled  from  Normandy,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  chief  of  the  young  nobility,  among  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Aobert  of  Belesme,  son  of  Boger  of  Montgomery^ 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Balf  of  Conches,  standard-bearer  of 
Normandy,  of  William  of  Breteuil,  son  of  William  fitz  Osbem 
and  brother  of  Boger  earl  of  Hereford,  of  Boger,  son  of  Bi- 
chard  of  Bienfait,  of  Bobert  of  Molbray,  WiUiam  of  Molines, 
William  of  Buperia  and  others.  Hugh  of  Neufch&tel,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Bobert  of  Belesme,  received  the  fugitives, — 
whose  possessions  William  instantly  confiscated, — and  opened 
to  Uiem  his  castles  of  Neufchatel,  Baimalast  and  Sorel.  The 
king  of  France,  too,  declared  in  favour  of  Bobert,  and  all 
those  countries  that  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  Nor- 
mandy wavered  as  to  whether  they  should  side  with  the  father 
or  the  son.  But  William  induced  the  greater  number  to 
decide  in  his  fSvour,  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Botrou, 
count  of  Mortagne^,  and,  with  his  aid,  laying  siege  to  the 

habit  of  intnxlttcing  such)  we  may  suppose  they  were  supplied  him  by  the 
reooUection  of  his  school-hoy  days.  [Robert  is  thus  described  by  Orderic, 
p.  545  (Masereg,  p.  350) :  **  Erai  loquax  et  prodigus,  audax  et  in  armis 
probissimus,  fortis  certasqne  Sagittarius,  voce  claraet  libera,  lingua  diserta, 
facte  obesa,  corpore  pingui,  brevique  statnia,  unde  vulgo  Gambartm  cog- 
nominatos  est,  et  Brtms-f^erea*' — ^T.  * 

1  The  event  Related  by  Orderic  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  book  (p.  570) 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  that  which  he  recounts  in  his  fifth.  (Maseres, 
p.  352.) 

'  This  Rotron  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  freebooter.  Orderic's  words 
concerning  him  are :  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Chartres,  and  though  frequently  reprehended  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  at  length  excommunicated,  and  as  a  Divine 
pooishment  became  deaf,  and  so  continued  till  his  death.  William  bought 
bis  services.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  546  (Maseres,  p.  353). — ^T. 
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caatle  of  BumaUst'.  After  Hugh's  violent  deaths  tbe  castle 
was  surrendered  by  hie  son  Gtulfier,  and  Bobeit  with  his 
frieods  fled  to  his  mother's  brother,  Kobert  the  Frisian,  coont 
of  Flanders.  Thenee  he  prooeeded  to  Udo,  archbidiop  of 
Treves^,  and  from  him  to  other  dukea,  counta,  and  castdlains 
in  Lorraine,  Alamannia,  Guienne,  and  Qtscoay,  everTwhav 
ottering  bitter  complaints  agunst  his  father,  and  seeking  ud. 
He  received  many  valuable  presents,  whioh  he  sqnandered  cm 
parasites,  jugglers,  and  hariots,  and  wae  consequently  somi 
reduced  to  be^ary,  and  oompelled  to  contract  debts.  At 
length,  the  king  of  France  resolved  on  giving  him  an  asylum. 
He  granted  him  half  the  oostle  of  Gerheroi  in  the  Beauvoins. 
from  which  he  made  firequent  irruptions  into  his  father's  ter- 
ritoiy,  ravaging  the  country.  William  besieged  him  for  fl<Hne 
weeks  in  this  caatle.  In  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  the  horse  on 
which  the  king  rode  was  killed  under  him,  and  Tohig,  the 
son  of  Wiggod,  who  brought  him  another,  was  slain  by  an 
arrows  By  a  knight  from  the  opposite  ranks  be  was  assailed, 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  thrown  from  his  horse.     An  ex- 


I  At  thii  tioM  (Aug.  I4th)  London  wa«  to  bornt  u  it  had  nenr  bean 
before,  Mya  the  Su.  Chroa.  a.  1077.— T. 

3  Tbe  text  of  OrdEric  U  by  no  meuw  dear  on  thii  point,  vis.  "  Inteiea. 
dtun  <)uadam  die  Aimeritnu  de  Vilereio  dapifemm  ngit  Francorum,  qni  ad 
enm  diverterat,  deduzistet,  et  cam  tribus  militibus  ad  cSBtrum  canin,  ntn 
boitea  regii  tutabantur,  roinearet,  forte  de  Tegia  phalange  qoatonr  eqniteB 
exieruDt,  eique  obviantea  aditum  jam  proxiDis  manitkmie  nue  obtmre- 
Tunt,  ipmmque  pemitientea  illico  peremernnt."  If  for  Aimeriau  we  read 
AimericmK,  which,  indeed,  the  context  acMna  to  require,  the  verba  dicertavl 
and  dedaucittet  will  naturallj  and  aptly  refer  to  Hugh  of  NenfcUUd,  and 
thtit  is  he  who  waa  dain  on  his  rMain  from  condudiiig  back  hia  guest, 
Aimeric  of  Villerojr,  the  French  king'a  atewsrd,  and  not  Aimeric,  who  wi» 
^Uitt  111  his  return  from  cooducting  the  dap^tr.—^. 

^  Ordiric,  p.670(Maaere8,  p.  370)  errs  in  making  thia  Udo,  who  was  a 
son  of  count  Eberhard  tM  ffente  Alemtmnonm  (See  GeaU  Trevinmm,  c. 
58),  a  brother  of  Robert  count  of  Flandera. 

'  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1079.  According  to  Orderic,  (p.  S70,)  "  per  eitcfa 
"  feriae  qnioque  annia  pervagatna  est."  He  mnat,  therrfore,  haw 
)074  or  tbe  beginning  of  1075. 
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clamation  of  pun  and  for  aid  escaped  him^  which  his  anta- 
gonist hearing,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  offered  it  to  his  too 
late  recognized  father.  William  raised  the  siege  and  returned 
to  Roaen,  where  Roger  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  other  Norman 
barons,  whose  sons  and  relations  were  among  the  followers  of 
the  prince,  prevafled  on  him  to  make  over  to  his  son  the  long- 
promised  duchy  of  Normandy.  After  a  short  interval,  during 
whidi  Bob«rt  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Scotland^, 
the  father  and  son  were  again  at  variance,  and  the  latter  re- 
tunied  to  France,  where  he  continued  until  his  father  sent  to 
him  eari  Aubrey  with  the  renewed  offer  of  Normandy  ^. 

A  more  instructive  example  can  hardly  be  given  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  condition  of  the  European  states  than 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  foreign  nation  by 
which  he  was  held  in  abhorrence;  his  nobles  in  rebellion 
against  him ;  his  eldest  son  for  years  at  the  head  of  a  party 
striring  to  deprive  him  of  his  continental  possessions ;  hardly 
a  powerful  neighbour,  who  was  not  ready  at  every  moment  to 
take  up  anna  against  him ;  one  war  and  insurrection  after 
another — such  were  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  reign  in 
England,  and  yet  were  they  ail  so  unconnected  and  so  void  of 
a  common  object,  that  the  king  had  no  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  should  sink  under  such  general  hate  and  enmity. 
How  fiercely  this  hatred  continued  to  boil  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  is  manifest  from  the  events  which  about  this 
time  took  place  in  Northumberland.  Since  the  death  of  Wal- 
theof  the  earldom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
Walcho^,  who  had,  in  great  measure,'  committed  the  adminis- 
trati(Mi  of  temporal  matters  to  a  relation  named  Gilbert,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  acted  chiefly  by  the  adrice  of  Leobwine, 
the  dean  of  Durham.  Both  these  functionaries  abused  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  mercilessly  oppressed,  and  the  principal 
men  among  whom  they  persecute  and  not  unfrequently  caused 

»  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1079-  »  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  572, 573. 
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to  be  mardered'.  It  ht^pwied  that  a  noble  Saxon  named 
Ltnlf,  a  relation  of  the  earis  Ealdred  and  Waltlieof,  had  beat 
drivel  from  the  poneuicHU  which  he  held  in  many  parta  of 
England,  by  the  injoatioe  and  tyranny  of  the  Nonnan  officiala, 
and  taken  nfago  at  Durham,  where  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  bishop,  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  his  advice.  Leob- 
vine,  highly  exasperated  at  this  connection  so  prejudicnal  to 
his  aTarioe  and  tyranny,  prevailed  on  Gilbert  to  eBeet  the 
murder  of  Liulf.  This  deed  was  soon  noised  abroad  and 
Migendered  the  bitterest  rage  in  the  yet  unsubdued  minds  o€ 
the  Northumbrians.  The  bishop  was  aware  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  himself  and  all  the  Normans  there,  e^>e- 
cially  Leobwine  the  cause  of  it.  He  banished  Gilbert  and  his 
assodates,  and  with  this^  sentence,  at  the  same  time  caused  it 
to  be  dedared  throughout  the  country  that  he  was  ready  to 
dear  himself,  according  to  the  ecclesiastioal  law,  of  suspicion 
of  complicity  in  tbe  murder.  The  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  thus  in  a  oertun  degree  allayed,  and  it  became 
possible  to  grant  a  safe-oondnct  to  Gilbert,  that  he  might 
arrange  in  the  county  court  respecting  a  pecuniary  atonemmt 
with  the  relations  of  his  victim.  But  the  Jamiliarity  eoa- 
stantly  displayed  by  Walchere  towards  Leobwine,  together 
with  the  weloome  reception  which  he  gave  to  GUbert  on  his 
return,  agun  ezdted  the  indignation  of  the  pei^le,  which 
soon  showed  itself  in  so  ngnifioant  a  manner,  that  Walchere, 
not  daring  to  premde  at  a  tribunal  in  the  open  air,  decided 
on  transferring  the  proceedings  to  the  ueigfabonring  churah  of 
Gateshead  (1080,  May  14th).  But  Liulfs  relations  and  other 
Northumbrians  led  by  Eadnlf  Bus,  of  the  family  of  the  formw 
earl  Uhtred,  being  convinced  of  Gilbert's  guilt  and  of  the 
bishop's  injustice,  would  listen  to  no  compodtion,  and  slew 
till'  messengers  of  the  latter,  together  with  all  tbe  bialn^'s 
u)oa  whom  they  found  standing  before  the  church,  with  tbe 
fxceptioD  of  some  Angh>-Sazons.  Walchere  now  prevuled  on 
'  UiM.  EfriK.  Dunelm.  in  Anglia  Bicra,  i.  p.  703. 
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Gilbert  to  present  himflelf,  escorted  by  the  bishop's  body 
giuud,  to  the  moltitude ;  bat  no  sooner  had  they  issued  from 
die  gate  than  the  whole  party  fell  under  the  spears  and 
swords  of  the  assembled  people.  The  enraged  multitude  now 
eafled  for  Leobwine,  whom  Walchere  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  to  leave  the  chureh.  The  bishop  himself  then 
stept  to  the  threshold  to  beg  for  his  own  life,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  insecure.  Trusting  to  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
and  wrapping  his  head  in  the  episcopal  mantle,  he  impru* 
dently  quitted  the  sacred  asylum,  and  strove  to  make  his 
ivay  through  the  multitude ;  but  when  only  a  few  paces  from 
Uie  chureh  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  swords  of  the  exas- 
perated people.  Yet  even  now  no  one  ventured  to  enter  the 
sacred  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  Leobwine,  when  on  a 
sodden  the  roof  of  the  church  burst  out  in  fkmes  above  his 
head,  caused  by  torches  that  had  been  hurled  upon  it.  The 
fire  soon  reached  the  walls  ^  Nevertheless,  Leobwine  there 
stood  firm  in  the  consecrated  place,  until  half  burnt  and  stupi- 
fied  with  agony,  he  rushed  without  the  churchyard's  pale  on 
to  the  naked  swords  of  his  enemies,  and  fell  hewed  into  a 
thousand  pieces^.     The  Anglo-Saxons  then  hastened  to  Dur- 

*  llie  dmrch  was  ptobablj  built  of  wood  with  a  roof  of  shingles. — T. 

'  In  the  above  nazrative  I  have  followed  Simeon  (aa.  1080, 1073)  as  the 
most  authentic  in  all  matters  relating  to  Durham.  With  him  W.  Malm. 
(De  Gestis,  p.  451,  and  De  Pont.  lib.  iii.)  agrees  in  the  main.  lingard 
mixes  up  parts  from  another  account,  but  without  referring  to  it,  which 
Hiieny  haa  adopted,  giving,  however,  his  authority,  viz.  the  much  later 
Matthew  Paris,  who  places  the  murder  of  Walter[!],  bishop  of  Durham 
in  the  year  I075[!!].  [Lingard's  prgudice  has  in  this  instance  (by  no 
means  a  solitary  one)  prompted  him  to  treat  the  character  of  an  ecclesi- 
aatie  of  his  church  with  a  tenderness  not  justified  by  the  authorides.  He 
•aya  of  him :  "  The  bishop  was  of  a  mild  and  easy  disposition  :  his  hu- 
manity revolted  from  the  idea  of  oppressing  the  inhabitants  himself;  but 
iodolenoe  fwevented  him  from  seeing  or  from  restraining  the  oppressions 
of  lus  oflkos.''  Let  us  see  what  Wendover  (ii.  p.  17)  says  of  Walchere : 
"  Wakhems. . . .  contra  dignitatem  pontificalem  curia  se  immiscens  secu- 
hribtts,  a  WiUefano  emit  Northanhiunbriss  comitatum;  et,  vicecomitis 
^ens  vices,  ad  laica  se  recedit  judicia  atque  ab  omnibus  provincialibus, 
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ham,  for  the  porpoae  of  maflgacicing  the  Normao  gsniaon 
there,  and  rendenDg  themselyes  masters  of  the  <nty.  But  the 
Normans  were  beforehand,  and  behind  th^  recently  fortified 
walls  were  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  until  relieved, 
against  an  nnoiganized  and  inexperienced  multitude  ^  The 
looked-for  relief  and  with  it  the  royal  vengeance  were  soon  at 
hand,  and  the  unhappy  province  must  again  atone  for  the 
very  natural  lawless  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  cruelly 
injured  inhabitants.  Another  eari,  bishop  Odo,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Durham,  not  to  hold  a  court  of  justice,  but  to  by 
waste  and  slay  with  fire  and  sword  wherever  the  wretched 
people  could  not  instantly  pay  their  ransom  and  the  contri- 
butions laid  on  them.  A  friend  of  Odo,  William,  abbot  of 
St.  KarilephX  and  afterwards  of  St.  Vincent^s,  received  the 
vacant  see^,  a  man,  who,  like  the  other  Nonnan  ecdeeoastics, 
attained  to  power  in  the  church,  not  through  his  spiritual 
endowments,  but  through  the  talents  of  the  courtier,  of  the 
attorney,  of  the  soldier.  But  such  men  were  indispensable 
to  the  Conqueror,  who  saw,  even  in  the  monk,  <Mily  a  militaiy 
tool  to  prevMit  the  dismembering  of  England  into  several 

tarn  nobilibas  quam  servis,  inaolenter  retonit  pecmiiain  infimtam.  Popa- 
lua^tandem,  assiduis  episcopi  ac  ministrorum  ejus  exactiombua  ad  extre- 
mam  perductos  inopiam,  indignabatur  yalde  aeae  ad  tarn  gravem  redem- 

ptionem  sine  intemiissione  compelli Cumqae  paulo  post  ad  pladta 

oonsueta  omnes  comprovinciales,  ut  pnelocotom  fuerat,  satis  animoee  ad- 
venisseot,  et  de  diversis  injuriiii  sibi  justitiam  fieri  ezegisaent,  episoopus 
niinis  cnidditer  respondit,  qaod  de  nulla  injuria  vel  calamnia  ipsis  justi- 
tiam ezbiberet  antequam  sibi  libras  qnadringentas  monetae  optima  name- 
rassent."  Malmesbuiy's  words  (p.  451)  on  the  same  subject  are :  "  Fosos 
ibi  non  paucus  numerus  Lotbaringonim,  quod  pFBesnl  ipse  natioois  gas 
erat.  Causa  csedis  bsec  fuit :  erat  episcopas,  pneter  pontificatum,  castos 
totius  comitatas ;  pnrfeceratque  rebus  forensibus  Gislebertam  cognatum, 
interioribus  Leobinum  clericum,  ambos  in  rebus  oommissiB  strenaoe  sed 
effrsnes.  Tolerabat  episcopos  eorum  immodestiam,  gratia  strenuitatis 
inductus ;  et,  quia  eos  elevarat,  cumulum  benignitatis  augebat.  Indulge! 
enim  natura  sibi,  placidoque  favore  suis  arridet  ipsa  muneribas." — ^T.] 

1  Simeon  Dunelm.  a.  1073.    Ejasd.  Hist.  Dunelm.  iii.  24. 

2  He  established  monks  at  Durham.    W.  Malm,  pp.451, 452.    Flor. 
Wigom.  a.  1080. 
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titatee.  Thenceforth,  however,  the  earidom  oontinaed  sepa- 
rate from  the  bishopric,  and  was,  in  the  first  instance,  com- 
mitted to  Aubrey,  a  Norman,  bat  of  whose  name  there  is  no 
further  mention;  and  afterwards  to  Robert  of  Molbray^ 
King  Malcolm  did  not  fafl  to  profit  by  this  state  of  things  on 
his  firontier,  but  the  marching  of  a  Norman  army  under  duke 
Bobert  sufficed  to  quell  all  further  hostilities  3. 

After  the  last  victories  gained  by  William  over  his  enemies 
in  the  subjugated  land,  as  well  as  over  his  own  barons,  he 
found  Idsure  for  an  expedition  to  Wales  (1081).  The  Welsh, 
although  embroiled  in  unceasing  contests,  on  account  of  the 
niocesfflon  of  their  princely  houses,  yet^  protected  by  their 
mountains^  made  repeated  incursions  into  England^  where, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  they  left  behind  them  lamentable 
traces  of  their  ravages^,  though  frequently  compelled  to  re- 
tire before  Hugh,  the  Norman  palatine  of  Chester,  and  other 
Norman  knights.  WiOiam,  fully  ^ware  that  this  enemy,  too 
securely  protected  by  nature,  was  only  to  be  gradually  humbled 
by  incursions,  had,  with  this  object,  not  merely  invested  the 
earidom  of  Chester  with  such  great  power^,  but  granted  also 
to  other  knights  on  the  borders  of  Wales — as  to  William  of 
Ogy,  at  WoDerton  in  Shropshire  and  Tuderham — the  liberty 
of  wresting,  with  their  good  swords,  whatever  they  could  from 
the  Welsh  ^.  Bobert  of  Avranches,  a  valiant,  active,  and 
doquent  knight,  of  old  Danish  lineage,  who  had  already  had 
eiperience  in  those  wars^,  in  the  time  of  king  Eadward,  sur- 
named,  from  his  castle,  Bobert  of  Bhuddlan  (Boelent),  first 
officer  of  earl  Hugh  Lupus,  had  put  to  flight  (ob.  circa  1073), 
the  most  considerable  prince  of  Wales,  Blethyn  ap  Confyn,  and 
whose  successor,  Trahaem  ap  Caradoc,  together  with  the 

^  Sim.  Hist.  Dunelm.  col.  52. 

'  idem,  de  Gestis  Begun  Anglis,  a.  1080. 

*  Domesday  aacribes  them  to  Caradoc,  probablj  Trahaem  ap  Caradoc 


^  See  page  137.  ^  Monaaticon  Anglicanum. 

*  Ord.  Vital  p.  669. 
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kings,  Hoel  and  Griffith,  had  Mien  into  his  bands'.  At  a 
Gubeequent  period,  Trahaem  appears  as  rdated  to  Norman 
knights,  whom  as  aUies  he  repeatedly  cMidncted  into  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  Dyred  and  Cardigan  (a.  1071),  tboogh  that 
prince's  early  death  intermpted  titeee  rdatiiHis,  and  king 
Wiltiam  had  the  latiafaction  of  extorting  from  the  kinanoi 
of  the  hated  Britons  both  the  oath  of  homage  and  hostages. 
Not  without  a  soaile  can  we  read  in  the  Welsh  writera,  that 
the  king  of  England  made  at  this  time  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
David's,  for  the  sake  of  praying  at  the  relies  of  that  h<Jy 
bishop ;  but  that  be  was  attended  l^  thousands  of  aimed 
men,  and  many  hundreds  fell  of  both  nations^.  The  Kngiish 
chroniclers  s l- a reely  notice  this  expedition  >;  it  is,  therdbr^ 
probable,  aa  oarl  Hu^  and  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  Tigorooslf 
and  vigilantly  attended  to  their  office  in  North  Wales,  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  southern  Welsh  states. 

1   Ord.ViUil.  [..  671.  »  Powell,  p.llO. 

s  The  chief  nuiboritj  is  tbe  8u.  Chnra.  a.  1081 ;  "  Se  cptg  Icdde 

fynle  into  Wcalim.  ud  Ncr  gefreode  fcla  hand  manna :"  He  Hmg  led  « 

anay  into  Wales,  and  thtre  Jreed  mmy  hwUtred  men.    Nntber  Florence 

nor  SimeoD  have  adopted  thia  paatage.     H.  Hundn^on  merelr  nji: 

"  Rc:t  W.  duxit  exetdtttm  in  Walliam  et  earn  sibi  sabdidit ;"  and  from 

nurd  Radulf.  de Dieeh),  a.  loeo.  ap. Twjrsden,  p. 487.  IJkf- 

Bromlon,  a.  1080.  Anaal.  WaTcrl.  a.  1080,  adds :  "  et  muM  ex  ntra- 

que  parte  peritrunt."     Matt.  Paria  {R.  Wendover,  ii.  20),  a.  1079:  "W. 

dtixit  in  Walliam  eiercitum  copiosom,  et  earn  aibi  mibjugaTit,  et  a  regalia 

illius  ditionis  homagia  et  Gdditates  acce[Ht:"  with  which  his  namoaake  of 

WestmiDsler  atinott  Terballj  agrees ;   a.  1079-      [To  the  abo*e  maf  be 

added,  in  cum >ha ration,  the  foUowiog  :  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1087,  "  BrytUnd 

him  wsTi  on  gmiealde, and  he  >ttrinne  castelea  gewrobte,  and  bet  mancpm 

jeivcalde :"  Brytland  (Wales)  wiu  in  U*  pmetr,  *nd  ke  vnmfki 

'ein.  nadeomplelelj/ aibd»ed  that  nation.     Ingram  prints  '  Han- 

CO  more  traoslatea :  and  ruled  Anglesey  wilAiiI[/]— T.]    Tlii 

't'erl.  bare  correctly:  "Habuit  etiam  Britanniam  in  potertale 

'~  cmtelli  fecit,  et  geitiem  iUam  sibi  acdivem  fedt."     H.  Bdd(- 

eeemi  in  doubt  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  Brjllaad,  translstts: 

aibi  BCcliTeni  fecerat Wallismque  rebellantem  in  snav 

'*  ditionem;"  for  ao,  (from  Bromton's  excerpt,  p.  981)  Savik'* 
•*»ding :  "  WallianKjoe  reverendtu  in  euam  acceperat,"  etc. 
'«'loire  emendation. 
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WiUiam,  it  appears,  thought  it  either  more  adviaabie  or 
more  agreeable  to  abide  in  Normandy,  while  his  brother, 
biahop  Odo,  conducted  the  government  of  England  in  his 
stead.  As  the  latter  appeared  true  to  his  trust,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  became  more  enduring  from  year  to  year, 
William  let  him  follow  his  own  course  in  extorting  vast  trea* 
sores  as  booty,  imposts,  and  judicial  fees.  Still  his  extensive 
fomer  and  almost  fabulous  wealth,  which  he  well  knew  how 
to  augment  by  parsimony,  did  not  content  this  ambitious 
man.  The  raising  of  Lanfranc  to  the  primacy  he  regarded, 
it  would  seem,  as  a  slight  to  himself,  and  the  wish  of  attain- 
mg  to  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  displayed  iteelf  in  him 
more  manifestly  every  day.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  relations 
of  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  their  multifarious 
connections  with  their  kinsmen  in  Normandy  and  England, 
it  win  appear  to  us  less  striking,  that  Odo  should  cherish  the 
hope,  by  dint  of  craft,  money,  and  power,  of  one  day  obtain- 
ing the  papal  chair.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  position  of 
Or^ory  VII.,  who,  although  allied  with  the  Normans  of 
Apulia,  had  with  difficulty  been  able  to  withstand  the  second 
siege  of  Bome  by  the  Qerman  king,  Henry  lY .,  and  through 
his  Bgenta  was  incessantly  seeking  aid  in  every  land  of  Europe, 
it  will  appear  far  from  improbable,  that  the  crafty  pontiff 
would,  through  his  emissaries,  secretly  strive  to  allure  to  him, 
as  a  condottiere,  for  the  defence  of  Bome  against  the  Ger- 
mans, the  powerful  bishop,  who  had  contributed  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  despicable  Anglo-Saxons,  even  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  one  day  succeeding  to  the  papal  throne.  In 
Rome,  too,  a  prophecy  was  abroad,  that  Hildebrand^s  suc- 
cessor would  be  an  Odo,  and  which  was,  in  fact  fulfilled,  as 
the  bishop  of  Ostia  of  that  name,  soon  after  the  death  of 
GtngoTj  and  the  short  reign  of  Victor  III.,  received,  as 
Urban  IL,  the  ring  of  the  fisherman.  But  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  applying  the  prophecy  to  himself,  caused  a  palace  to 
be  bought  for  him  at  Bome,  which  he  decorated  with  astonish- 
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tog  magnifioenee,  and,  by  means  of  ooaUy  presents,  gained  the 
good  will  and  voice  of  many  Roman  senators.     He  prevailed 
on  Hugh  of  Avranehes,  the  powerful  earl  of  Chester,  and 
many  other  knights,  to  attend  him  across  the  Apennine. 
Thus  did  insatiable  thirst  after  gain  and  glory,  and  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  adventure  combine  together  a  band  of 
valiant  men  under  the  leadership  of  Odo,  who,  without  the 
king's  permission,  resolved  on  leaving  England.     They  had 
already  embarked  for  the  expedition,  and  reached  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  when  William,  who  had  received  int^igenoe  of  their 
plan,  came  unexpectedly  npon  them.    To  his  dear-sighted- 
Bess  the  project  of  his  brother  must  have  appeared  imprac- 
ticable, and  even  its  snceess  he  probably  thought  hardly  to 
be  desired ;  the  threatened  misonderstanding  with  the  Ger- 
man king  must  by  William,  already  surrounded  by  enemies, 
have  been  regarded  as  perilous;  but  the  manner  in  whieh 
Odo  deserted  the  land  committed  to  his  guardianship  was 
high  treason.    The  king  brought  this  accusation  of  his  brother 
before  his  barons,  and  when  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to 
arrest  him,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  him,  not,  as  he 
said,  on  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  on  the  earl  of  Kent>.   Odo 
was  laid  in  fetters,  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  possessions 
in  England,  xuid  remained  until  William's  death  a  prisoner  in 
the  tower  of  Rouen.     His  immense  treasures,  which  in  part 
were  found  in  sacks  hidden  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.     Gregory  did  not  fail  to 
complain  of  a  proceeding  so  deeply  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
authority,  and,  after  the  deliverance  of  Some,  in  the  year 
1081,  by  duke  Robert  Guiscard,  demanded,   in  very  mild 


1  l^e  dlHtinction,  as  we  are  informed  by  Malmesbury  (p.  487)*  was  sug- 
gested by  Lanfranc,  which  seems  highly  probable. — His  words  are :  "  Cum 
olim  TVillelraus  senior  apud  Lanfrancum  qoereretur  se  a  fratri  deseri, '  Tu* 
inquit,  '  prende  eum  et  vinci.'  '  £t  quid,'  respondit  ille,  '  quia  dericos 
est?'  Tunc  archiepiscopus  lepida  hilaritate,  'Non,'  dixit,  'epiacopum 
Buocarum  capies,  sed  comitem  Cantite  custodies.'  " — T. 
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terms,  the  Gberation  oS  the  imprisooed  bishop^  which,  how* 
ever,  he  did  not  obtain  i. 

Id  aQ  cases  affecting  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the 
enstonuury  rights  of  the  papal  court,  William  had  ever  proved 
faimaelf  an  obedient  son,  and  to  pope  Gregory  personally  con- 
tmned  so  fiuthful,  that  he  refused  to  receive  the  delegates  of 
the  antipope  Guibert.  His  eomplianoe,  however,  suffered  a 
great  diminution  after  he  found  himself  firm  in  his  possession 
of  En^and;  even  Lanfranc  had  no  influence  over  him,  when 
Gr^ory  demanded  of  him  what  appeared  detrimental  to  his 
seealar  authority.  As  during  the  king's  long  absence  in 
France,  his  representatives  in  England  had  allowed  the  col- 
kction  of  the  Peter-pence  from  the  impoverished  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  the  avaricious  Norman  barons  to  be  much  neglected, 
Gregory  smt  his  legate  named  Hubert  The  cause  of  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  the  Peter-pence  was  speedily  and  rea- 
lly removed^;  but  wh«i  Hubert  made  the  extraordinary 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  457.  Ord.  VitaL  p.  647.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1082.  Re- 
girtnim  Gregorii  VII.  fib.  zL  ep.  2,  and  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  Gregory 
to  hit  fnend  Hugo,  arcbbiahop  of  Lyons.  Wace  knows  notbing  of  Odo's 
desgDs  on  tbe  papacy,  but  represents  bim  as  aiming  at  tbe  kingly  power, 
as  othen,  orerlookiDg  tbeir  relation  to  the  contemporary  events  in  Italy, 
bave  aho  supposed.  Nor  have  they  called  to  mmd  that  earl  Hugb,  if 
those  plans  bad  been  directed  against  tbe  crown,  coold  not  bave  continued 
m  possession  of  bis  bonoors.    [Wace  says  of  Odo : 

En  lisle  de  Wic  I'aveit  pris, 

£t  k  Roem  en  prison  mis ; 

Maficioe  ert,  90  diseit, 

£  coveitos  pins  ne  poeit. 

Pose  out  est^  ses  seneschals, 

A  totes  genz  cruels  k  mala ; 

Tote  Engleterre  ae  plaigneit, 

Povres  h  riches  raenmat. 

Priv^ement  aveit  enqnis 

E  demand^  k  ses  amis, 

Se  jk  Eveske  Reis  sereit, 

Ne  se  jk  estie  Reis  porreit ; 

Reis  esperout  k'il  devendreit, 

Se  li  Reis  ainz  de  fi  morreit.  w.  14302-14315. — ^T.] 
'  In  foreign  countries  William  had  thereby  gained  great  iame:  "  Wil- 
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demand  that  the  king  ahould  swear  the  oath  of  homage  to 
the  proud  ecdeaiaatical  sovereign  and  hie  sacoeesora,  he  re- 
fueed  it  in  the  most  deeided  ter^ls^  Even  the  representa- 
tions, which  the  pope  did  not  disdain  to  make  through  queen 
Matilda,  and  his  application  to  duke  Robert,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  restoration  of  amicable  feeling  towards  his  t^ 
ther,  brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  chief  object  Eqnaify 
fruitless  was  a  letter,  which  Ghregory,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  (24  April  1080)  addressed  to  William,  when  he  had  a 
second  time  sent  forth  the  ban  of  excommunication  against 
the  king  Henry  IV,  and  yet  was  striving  to  raise  secular  aid 
against  him,  in  which,  after  acceding  to  many  of  his  wishes, 
he  reminds  him  of  the  great  services  which,  even  before  his 
elevation  to  the  Uara,  he  had  rendered  him  in  acquiring  his 
kingly  crown;  and,  with  boundless  promises  and  flatteries, 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  show  obedience  to  the  pi^ 
pal  chiur  ^ 

Williams's  conduct  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  that  which  he  had  observed  towards  its  head. 
In  the  nomination  to  vacant  abbeys  he  acted  very  arbitrarily, 
rather  foUowing  the  counsel  of  his  barons  than  that  of  the 
heads  of  the  church  3.  The  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Gre- 
gory, that  he  never  sold  such  appointments,  must,  if  not 
ironical,  have  been  given  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  wish  and 
the  endeavour  to  deserve  it.  From  the  Norman  cloisters  he 
took  the  most  unfitting  monks,  to  intrust  to  them  the  richest 
Anglo-Saxon  abbeys.  Among  numerous  instances,  we  may 
cite  that  of  Thurstan,  a  monk  of  Caen,  whom  the  king  raised 


lelmos  Rex,  qui  totam  Anglomin  temm  Rcmuuio  pontifici  tribotanam  fe- 
cit, nee  aliquem  in  sua  poteatate  aliqoid  emere  vel  vendere  permiait  qnem 
apoatolicse  aedi  inobedientem  deprehendit."  Bertholdi  Gonatantieina  Chron. 
a.  1084. 

1  Lanfranci  Epist.  7,  8. 

3  Regiatrum  Gregorii  VII.  lib.  vii.  ep.  23,  36,  27. 

'  See  the  letter  of  the  abbot  of  F^amp  to  the  king,  in  MabiUon,  Anal. 
i.  p.  328. 
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to  the  headship  of  the  old  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Thia  man 
with  his  countrymen  sqnandered  the  aooumnlated  wealth  of 
the  monaateiy,  while,  not  content  with  holding  the  monka  to 
the  atricteat  obaervanoe  of  the  role  of  their  order,  he  even  let 
them  aoffer  privaticm.  An  arbitrary  ehange  of  the  old  Ore- 
gorian  chanty  in  plaoe  of  which  he  atroye  to  introdnee  one 
eompoeed  by  John,  abbot  of  F&samp,  gave  oocaaion,  together 
with  his  profiyie  violences,  to  a  disastrous  conflict  in  the 
dmrch,  at  the  altar  of  which  some  of  the  monks  were  slain 

* 

and  many  wounded.  As  a  punishment,  Thurstan  merdy  for* 
feited  his  abbeyt  and  was  sent  haxk  to  his  Norman  cloist<er. 
To  archbishop  Dinfiranc  even  this  penalty  seemed  too  severe, 
aod  he  counsdled  the  abbot  to  offer  a  pecuniary  atonement 
to  the  king,  and  not  to  be  disheartened,  even  should  it  be  re* 
jected.  The  result  was,  that  Thurstan  immediately  recovered 
the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  from  William's  successor,  for  five 
hnndred  pounds  of  silver  >. 

Oocunrenees  of  this  kind  frequently  took  place,  although 
with  their  details  but  seldom  recorded.  One  merit  only  is 
woDt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  number  of  these  prelates 
of  Norman  origin,  that  of  having  employed  great  exertions 
and  much  care  in  the  erection  and  restoration  of  abbeys, 
ehurehes,  and  other  structures  connected  with  them.  This 
merit  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  Normans,  to  whose  love 
of  architecture  we  are  indebted  for  many  grand  and  beautiful 
moDQments,  that  will  long  bid  defiance  to  the  destroying 
hand  of  time,  and  continue  to  excite  our  admiration.  Yet,  in 
appredating  their  founders,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this,  like  other  styles  of  architecture,  rose  out  of  given  and 
imperative  circumstances^,  and  the  wonder-exdting,  castle- 
like abbey  was  no  other  than  the  fortress,  in  which  the  war- 

'  Sax.  ChroD.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1083,  Lanfrand  Epiat.  53. 

'  I^ppenbei^  here  ia  of  course  speaking  of  the  massive  Nomian  axchi- 
<«:tere,  which  ia  evidentlj  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the  Roman,  and  doeely 
''BMmUiQg  the  AngkHSason,  though  somewhat  less  rude. — ^T. 
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like  abbots  were  compelled  to  defend  themaelvep  against  the 
violence  of  the  neighbouring  hostile  laity.  But  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  not  one  of  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
structures  is  wholly  the  work  of  its  first  founder,  though  the 
almost  lightless,  strong  walls  of  hewn  stone,  with  few  and 
narrow  entrances,  may  still  be  easily  traced^  and  which,  even 
without  ditch  and  rampart,  protected  the  spiritual  castellain 
and  his  monks. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  the  children  of  Harold  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  William's  tranquil 
possession  of  the  country  seemed  no  longer  endangered  by 
any  commotion,  when,  on  a  sudden,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Danish  king,  Cnut,  afterwards  distinguished  as  "•*  the 
Saint,^  the  second  son  of  king  Sv^id  Estrithson,  either  to 
avenge  his  expelled  klnsmen^s  or  his  own  former  failure,  or  to 
make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  was  preparing  for  an 
expedition  against  England  (1085).  He  had,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, assembled  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  thousand  vessds  in 
the  Limfiord  (a  firth  on  the  north-west  of  Jutland^);  and 
his  father-in-law,  Bobert  the  Frisian,  count  of  Flanders,  waa 
ready  to  support  him  with  six  hundred  sail.  The  Norwegian 
king,  too,  Olaf  Kyrre,  who  had  to  avenge  on  England  the 
death  of  his  father,  Handd  Hardrftda,  at  Stamford  Bridge^, 
sent  him  sixty  ships  completely  equipped^. 

William,  who  had  never  placed  any  trust  in  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  much  less  than  formerly  in 
that  of  the  Normans  in  England,  assembled  numerous  bands 
of  mercenaries  from  Normandy,  Le  Maine,  and  the  rest  of 

1  See  page  139. 

'  Lingard  foists  to  make  mention  of  the  thousand  or  more  Danish 
ahipa,  merely  saying  that  "he  obtained  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  from  01ave» 
king  of  Norway,  and  a  promise  of  another  six  hundred  sail  from  his  £a» 
ther-itt-law,  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders."— T. 

'  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Idngs,  ii.  p.  3S0. 

4  W.  Malm.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1084.    Snorri,  Olaf  Kyrri's  Saga,  cap.  6. 
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Fnuioo»  and.  even  from  Spain.  Many  noble  knights,  too, 
and  among  them  Hugh,  the  king  of  France^a  second  brother, 
joined  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  England,  where,  dis- 
persed oyer  the  country,  they  were  a  heavy  harden  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  charged  with  their  maintenance  ^  Be- 
sides this,  the  old  tax  of  Dane-gelt,  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings 
the  hide^,  was  re-imposed,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
pantioiis,  but  which  the  Norman  lords  again  extorted  from 
their  Anglo-Saxon  vassak^.  All  the  land  on  the  coast,  where 
a  landing  might  be  expected,  was  laid  waste,  that  nothing 
might  be  left  to  the  enemy  whereon  to  seize  ^.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  even  forbidden  to  wear  their  native  garb,  that  their 
Danish  friends  might  not  so  easily  recognize  them ;  and  were, 
moreovo*,  commanded  to  shave  off  their  long  beards ;  though 
few,  it  is  said^  complied  with  this  mandate^.  It  was  probably 
the  great  and  efficient  measures  adopted  by  William  for  the 
defence  of  the  country^  which  inclined  Gnat  to  dehberate  be- 
fore venturing  farther;  and,  in  the  following  year,  when  a 
rebdiioas  spirit  had  spread  itself  among  his  foDowers,  and  his 
army  was  tired  of  the  long  delay,  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise^  His  brother,  Olaf,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
rebellion,  he  caused  to  bo  arrested,  ignominiously  bound,  and 
sent  to  his  father-in-law,  the  count  of  Flanders.  Here  again, 
the  golden  missiles,  which  William  never  spared,  together 
with  those  of  steel,  most  probably  fulfiDed  their  mission ;  and 
of  the  Dane-gelt^  no  inconsiderable  portion  found  its  ultimate 
destination  at  king  Gnut's  court  in  Haithaby  (Sleswig).  The 
murder  of  the  Danish  king,  which  took  place  shortly  after, 


1  Ingnlpbus,  p.  5X6. 

'  We  still  have  notices  respectiDg  the  produce  of  these  exactions  in  the 
laqnisitio  Geldi,  in  the  Exeter  Domesday. 
'  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1085.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1084. 
^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1085. 

*  i£Inothi  Vita  Canuti,  cap.  12  sq.  apud  Langebek,  SS.  Rer.  Dan.  iii. 

*  iElnolh.  L  c.  Saxo  Gram.  edit.  MiiUer.  p.  585. 
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assured  WiDiam  aguaat  an;  fiitnre  attempts  on  his  tdogdom 
from  that  quarter. 

Of  William's  dvil  aets,  after  the  conquest  of  England,  the 
most  prominent  is  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  System. 
This  was  the  natural  and  neceesarjr  oonaeqnence  of  a  rerohi- 
tion,  by  which  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country  was 
wrested  from  its  native  holders,  and  bestowed  on  those  fo- 
reign chieftains,  who  had  aided  in  the  subjugation  cf  the 
land,  who  naturally  looked  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  iren 
to  oonatitute  its  aristooraoy;  while  these,  in  like  manner,  had 
to  provide  for  their  followers,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  estates 
conferred  on  them  by  the  crown.  Hence  the  distino^ons  of 
iettamti  in  ehi«f,  {fmrnUes  m  eapite),  and  under  tmamU;  the 
former  being  those  who  held  their  lands  immediate  of  the 
king ;  the  latter  those  «4)o  held  of  the  great  immediate  h(^ 
018,  or  tenants  in  chief. 

The  lands  thus  bestowed  by  the  king  oonosted  at  first 
either  in  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  or  of  those  native 
proprietors,  who  had  hllen  in  battle,  or  bad  preferred  ytAaa- 
tary  exile  to  submission ;  but  gradually,  in  oonseqoraoe  of 
forfmtares,  (the  penalty  of  renstance  to  a  foreign  yoke),  aod 
other  oansee,  pearly  the  whole  landed  proper^  of  the  king- 
dom passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 

Althou^  these  landed  possessions  were  bestowed  for  past 
services,  they  were,  nevertheless,  subjeot  to  certain  obligatitHis 
to  the  lord  paramonnt,  of  whom  they  wwe  held ;  to  the  king, 
in  the  case  of  tenants  in  chief;  and  to  the  tenant  in  chief,  in 
that  of  an  under  tenant.  Of  these  obligatdons,  the  most  ho- 
nourable was  that  of  hugkt-tenAee,  or  the  oUigation  to  foi^ 
nish  a  certain  nwnber  of  cavaliers  completely  armed  for  the 
lung's  service,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  fidd  for  forty 
days.  This  eervioo  was  extended  to  all  tenants  in  chief,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  including  monasteries  and  other  reli- 
gions foundations,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  who  hdd 
^7  fin%kaimmg»,  orJn«  aim. 
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ThuB  all  the  landed  prop^y  of  the  Idngdom  was  held  ei- 
ther by  the  Bovereign,  or  by  a  tenant  in  ehief,  holding  inime- 
diatdy  under  him.  In  the  distribotion  of  lands,  each  of  sach 
feadal  poBaesdons  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
was  doled  out  to  the  under-tenants,  consisting  of  Norman 
oflkials  and  others,  military  and  civil,  or  of  such  Anglo- Sax* 
(HIS  as  had  been  ousted  from  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and 
were  now  reduced,  from  the  degree  of  thane^  to  the  condition 
of  simple  freeholders,  or  franklins.  The  other  portion  the 
Norman  lord  retained  in  his  own  hands,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  his  dememe  lands^  which  he  either  farmed  out  to  the 
odtrntors  of  the  soil,  or  cultivated  for  his  own  benefit,  by 
the  hands  of  his  villeins,  or  serfs. 

Besides  military  service,  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown 
were  required  to  attend  the  king's  court  at  the  three  grand 
festivals,  of  Chnstmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide;  and  at  all 
other  times  when  summoned.  They  constituted  the  great 
legislative  body  of  the  kingdom  ^ 

On  succeeding  to  a  fief  at  the  death  of  the  possessor,  the 
heir  was  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  lord  of  whom 
he  held.  In  the  Norman  times  this  was  called  a  relief,  and 
originally,  like  the  heriot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  consisted  of 
eertain  chattels,  as  horses,  hauberics,  helmets,  lances,  etc.; 
hot  which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine^. 
In  addition  to  the  relief,  payments  {aids)  were  exacted  from 
the  tenant;  1.  when  the  lord  paid  the  relief  of  his  fief  to  his 
SDperior  lord;  2.  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight; 
S.  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  4.  when  he  was 
captured  by  an  enemy  s. 

A  fief  could  not  be  devised  by  will,  or  otherwise  alienated 
by  its  holder ;  but  must  descend  to  the  legal  heir,  subject  to 
the  same  bui-thens,  on  payment  of  the  customary  relief. 

1  Lingard,  ii.  p.  46.  edit.  1837* 

^  Anc  Laws  and  Inst.  p.  204,  foL  edit,  and  (pp.  72,  73)  Cnut's  laws 
'  Be  Heigeate,'  of  which  William's  is  only  a  modification. 
>  Hsllam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  178,  edit.  1855. 
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Witii  the  deseent  of  fiefa  in  England  were  connected  itard- 
Aipi  and  narriagm.  When  the  heir  wu  s  minor,  he  wns 
eonsidered  incompetent  to  hold  the  fief,  being  inc^isble  of 
military  anrice ;  in  which  case  the  lord  entered  into  poeaes- 
non,  and  either  appropriated  the  rerenuee  to  his  own  use,  or 
let  them  oat  to  farm.  The  heir  he  took  under  his  own  charge, 
for  the  purpose  of  baring  him  ed'.icated  in  a  manner  qualily- 
ing  him  for  military  e^rioe.  All  the  expenses  of  the  ward 
devolved  on  Uie  lord,  who  was  bound  to  deliver  over  the  es- 
tate, without  a  rdief,  wbea  the  ward  bad  completed  his  twea- 
ty-first  year. 

When  the  heirs  were  females,  and,  oonsequfflitly,  ioeapable 
of  military  service,  they  might  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage 
without  the  lord's  sanction ;  for  the  nAisal  of  which  he  was, 
however,  bound  to  assign  a  valid  reason.  On  the  death  of  a 
tenuit,  the  fief  descended  to  the  daughter,  or,  if  more  than 
one,  to  the  daugbten  in  common.  Like  the  heirs  male,  these 
were  under  the  wsrdship  of  iJie  lord.  On  completing  the  age 
of  fourteen,  the  lord  coiUd  compd  his  female  ward  to  many 
any  nun  he  might  select ;  and  if,  after  that  age,  be  allowed 
her  to  remain  ran^e,  die  oould  not  marry  without  the  c<Misent 
of  the  lord  and  guardian.  The  husband  of  an  heiress  entered 
on  all  the  rights  of  a  male  hxar,  and  performed  all  Uie  srarises 
due  to  tbe  lord  ■ . 

Besides  the  profits  accniing  to  the  lord  from  the  before- 
mentioned  sources,  there  was  that  derived  from  ttdiaaU,  of 
which  there  are  two  oases,  viz.  1.  a  fief  escheated,  or  feD 
back  to  tbe  lord  when  the  holder  died,  leavii^  no  h«r« ;  and, 
S.  if  the  bolder  was  convicted  of  treason  or  felcmy  *. 

The  (.-onlirniing  of  a  fief  was  accompanied  by  three  forms 
or  ceremonies,  viz.  1 .  homage ;  2.  the  oath  of/aaUy ;  S.  invn- 
titure. 

1.  Homage  (hominium,  bomagium)  was  the  form,  acoording 
to  which  the  homager  became  the  vassal,  or  man  (bomo)  of 

•  ling&rd,  MiMp.  p.  SI.  ■  Bkckstooe,  ii.  p.  7a,  edit.  1830. 
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hk  lord.  In  doing  komage,  the  vassal^s  head  was  uncovered, 
his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword  and  spurs  hud  aside ;  then  kneeling 
he  placed  his  hands  between  those  of  the  lord,  and  promised 
to  become  his  man  from  thenceforward ;  to  serve  him  with 
life  and  limb  and  w<H4dly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyally,  in 
consideration  of  the  lands  which  he  held  under  him.  None 
but  the  lord  in  person  could  accept  homage,  which  was  usually 
conduded  with  a  kiss. 

2.  The  oath  of  fealty,  though  indispensable,  was  taken  with 
ksB  formality  than  the  performance  of  homage,  and  might  be 
received  by  proxy. 

8.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance  of  feudid  lands, 
was  of  two  sorts,  proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  on  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord 
or  his  deputy,  which  is  called  in  our  law  livery  of  seizin.  The 
second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  ddivery  of  a  turf, 
a  atone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been 
made  usual  by  the  caprice  of  local  custom  >.  Upon  investiture 
the  duties  of  the  man  or  vassal  commenced '>. 

A  knight^s  fee  was  fixed  in  En^nd  at  the  annual  value  of 
£W.  Every  estate  supposed  to  be  of  this  value,  and  entered 
as  SQch  in  die  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  was  bound  to  contribute 
the  service  of  a  soldier,  or  pay  an  eecuage,  or  seuta^,  to  the 
amoant  assessed  upon  a  knight's  fee. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  oath  of  a  man  to  his 

« 

Uaford,  or  lord,  contained  no  reservation  of  fealty  or  obe- 
dience to  the  king :  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  what 
was  the  duty  of  a  man,  who  had  contracted  that  obligation, 
when  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  king  and  his  immediate  lord ! 
When  such  cases  occurred,  and  in  those  remote  times  they 
weie  not  unfrequent,  it  is  probable  that  in  England,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  men  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  interest,  fear,  or  aifection  dictated.  The  law  of 
England  alppears  to  have  continued  in  this  unsettled  state 

^  See  Grimm,  Rechtsalterthiimer.  ^  Hallam,  ut  sup.  pp.  169  sq. 
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till  the  Norman  conquest  was  completely  established.  One  of 
the  Conqueror's  laws  obliges  every  freeman  in  his  dominions 
to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  person,  without  reserve  or 
qualification  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  assembled 
all  the  landholders  of  any  account  throughout  England,  whose 
men  soever  they  were^  and  compelled  them  to  become  his 
men,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  against  all  persons  whatever, 
without  any  exception  >. 

Besides  the  tenure  of  knight-service  properly  so  eaUed, 
there  were  other  species,  such  as  the  tenure  by  grand  str- 
jeafUy  {per  VMgnum  servitium)^  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
instead  of  serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do  some 
special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  person ;  as  to  cany 
his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  his  butler,  cham- 
pion, or  other  oiBcer,  at  his  coronation.  It  was  in  most  other 
respects  like  knight-service,  only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid 
or  escuage;  and  when  tenant  by  knight-service  paid  five 
pounds  for  a  relief  on  every  knight^s  fee,  tenant  by  grand 
serjeanty  paid  one  year*s  value  of  his  land,  were  it  much  or 
little.  Tenure  by  carnage,  which  was  to  wind  a  horn,  when 
the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the  land,  in  order  to  warn 
the  king's  subjects,  was  (like  other  services  of  the  same 
nature)  a  species  of  grand  serjeanty'^. 

Lands  were  also  given  by  the  king  to  persons  for  meaner 
services ;  as  to  his  woodwards,  foresters,  huntsmen,  falconers, 
cooks,  chamberlains,  goldsmiths,  bailiflEs  of  manors  in  his  own 
hands,  and  many  other  oiBcers,  which  in  Domesday-book  are 
called  ^*  terrsB  thanorum  regis,''  and  sometimes  ''  servientinm 
regis.*"  Such  tenures  were  held  hy  petit  eeiyeanty/  and  what- 
ever the  notion  of  petit  serjeanty  now  is,  I  doubt  not,  says 
Tyrrell,  that  this  holding  of  lands  was  the  true  taaure ;  not  but 
presenting  the  lord  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  pair  of  spurs 
every  year,  etc.  might  also  be  called  petit  seig^anty,  though 

1  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  pp.  69,  70,  edit.  1849. 
3  Blackatone,  ii.  pp.  72,  73. 
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not  80  properly  aa  the  other.    Tenants  in  petit  serjeanty  were 
subject  to  wardship,  marriage  (maritagiam),  and  reliefs 

Soeape,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive  signification,  seems 
to  denote  a  tenmre  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,  in 
winch  sense  it  is  by  our  ancient  writers  constantly  put  in 
opposition  to  chivalry  or  knight-service,  where  the  render 
(service)  was  precarious  and  uncertain.  Thus  Bracton :  ^'  if 
a  man  hold  by  rent  in  money,  without  any  escuage  or  ser- 
jeanty,  "  id  tenementum  dici  potest  socagium."  But  if  you 
add  thereto  any  royal  service  or  escuage,  to  any,  the  smallest 
amount,  *^  illud  dici  poterit  feodum  militare.^  Socage  was  of 
two  sorts :  /tm  socage,  where  the  services  are  not  only  certain, 
but  honourable ;  and  wUein  $oeage^  where  the  services,  though 
certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature^. 

Another  important  enactment  of  William  s  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  eccloMastical  court  from  that  of  the  hundred^. 

Great  as  was  the  revolution  produced  in  the  country  by 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  whereby  almost  every 
native  landholder  was  dther  wholly  despoiled  of  his  posses- 
noDs,  or  reduced  to  hold  them,  or  a  part  of  them^  as  the  man 
of  some  powerful  or  favoured  Norman ;  yet  were  the  kingly 
and  legidative  functions  less  changed  in  form  than  in  spirit. 
The  oath  taken  by  the  king  was  the  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  The  Witenagemdt,  or  grand  national  assembly » 
under  the  ancient  dynasty,  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
tioned  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  Council.  The  twelf-hynd  and  dx-hynd-men,  the  ealdor* 
men,  eorls,  and  thanes  had,  it  is  true,  disappeared,  but  their 
places  were  occupied  by  Norman  prelates  and  the  great  vassals 
or  tmeniei  in  capits ;  thoiigh  a  few  of  the  highest  class  of 
Anglo-Saxon  nobles  might,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Con* 
queror^s  reign,  have  been  among  the  members  of  this  supreme 
eouncD. 

^  Tjrrrdl,  Bibl.  PoHtica,  p.  318,  edit.  1727.        >  Blackstone,  ii.  p.  79. 
^  See  the  document  in  Anc.  Lbwb  and  Inst.  p.  213. 
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F<»-  tbe  goitUace  of  these  and  other  KomuD  legal  fan«- 
tionaries,  ao  edititHi  of  the  ConfeMor''B  law's  was  iasned,  both 
in  Latin  and  French,  with  such  modifications  aa  in  the  new 
state  of  things  were  deemed  desirable.  This,  it  Ib  evident, 
was  a  measure  of  necessity,  as  the  judges  io  a  court  oompoaed 
solely,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  Normans,  could  hardly 
be  familiar  with  the  language  of  Urn  naUves.  That  the  plead- 
ings were  in  Freneh,  follows  as  a  matter  of  oonrse.  Tbe  old 
ectr-ntdt  (shire-moot)  still  continued  nnder  its  synonymous 
Normanized  denomination  of  Oounty-court ;  although  its  pro- 
eident  and  chief  amessors  were,  no  doubt,  Normans.  In  the 
Hundred-oonrt  tbe  judges  were  most  probably  English,  and 
its  proceedings  must  naturaUy  and  necessarily  have  been  con- 
dncted  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Among  the  legal  innovations  introduced'  by  tbe  Omqueror 
may  be  mentioned  tbe  trial  by  battle,  or  judicial  combat,  ai 
being  more  congenial  to  the  martial  spirit  of  his  ftdlowen 
than  the  ordea!  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  William  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  an  Englishman  chillenged  a  Frendimao  to 
the  "  omeat,"  or  battle,  for  theft,  homicide,  or  anything  for 
iHiieh  a  battle  ought  to  take  place,  he  was  at  full  liberty  so 
to  do.  Should  the  Englishman  refuse  the  omest,  let  tbe 
Frenchtnan  clear  himself  with  his  witnesses  by  oath,  ancord- 
ing  to  Norman  law.  If  a  Frenchman  ohallenged  an  En^sh- 
man  to  battle  for  the  like  charges,  the  latter  was  at  liberty  to 
defend  himself  by  battle,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  by  the  iron 
ordeal.  If,  on  account  of  infirmity  or  other  oaneee,  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  he  might  choose  a  legal  substitute  to  do 
battle  for  him.     If  a  Frenobman  accused  an  Englishmao  of 

I  "  The  trial  by  battle  doea  not  eetm  to  have  beeu  osual  in  Eoglaud  be- 
fore the  ConqueM,  though,  witliDut  doubt,  originating  in  the  kiogdoma  of 
the  Norili.  ivli.re  it  wis  practiBed  under  (he  nunc  of  kolmgamg,  from  tbe 
«i»U)tn  oi  ihj,\mag  duel!  on  a  kobn.  or  unaU  island."  Anc.  LL.  &.  loat. 
GloBBarj,  r.  ( )rdeal.  The  word  ei^nttl  or  oniwt,  signifymg  thii  kind  of 
"""^rT'^^^''^  erniut,  Mbg.  eroest.  batth)  thwigh  ondonbledly  Anglo- 
"  ""'  extant  in  my  A.  8.  worit  hitkeRo  printed.— T. 
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perjury,  murder ^  theft,  homicide,  etc.,  the  latter  might  defend 
himself  either  by  ordeal  or  omest.  In  all  casea  involving  out- 
lawry, an  Englishman  might  clear  himself  by  ordeal;  but  if 
an  En^i^ishman  preferred  a  like  charge  against  a  Frenchman, 
which  he  was  ready  to  make  good,  the  Frenchman  might  de* 
fend  himself  by  battle.  If  the  Englishman  declined  the  battle, 
the  Frenchman  was  to  clear  himself  by  oath. 

For  the  security  of  his  power  in  England,  a  strong  military 
force  seemed  to  William  now  no  longer  necessary ;  the  foreign 
mercenaries  were,  therefore,  dismissed.  Shortly  after  (1086) 
Eadgar  i£theling  having  received  permission  to  leave  Nor- 
mandy, with  two  hundred  warriors  proceeded  to  Apulia 3. 
lo  this  year,  when  keeping  Whitsuntide  with  his  court  at 
Westminster,  William  solemnly  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a 
koight,  and,  for  the  first  of  August  following,  commanded 
an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  be  holden  at 
Salisbury.  This,  from  the  number  of  summonses  issued,  was, 
in  faet,  a  grand  review,  at  which  his  warriors  still  remaining 
in  England  were  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  3.  William,  at 
this  time  caused  his  vassals  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
whidi,  during  the  period  of  conquest,  must  have  been  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  confirmed  to  them  their  possessions 
in  England.  For  this  object  it  is  probable  that  Domesday- 
book^  which  was  completed  in  this  year  (1086),  was  first 
called  into  requisition.  By  this  name  is  designated  a  detailed 
register,  drawn  up  in  the  several  counties,  by  juries  impa- 

'  **  MurdritUB  homo  dicebatur  antiquitus  cujus  interfector  nesciebatur, 
obieanque  vel  quomodoconqne  easet  -inventua ;  nunc  adjectum  eat,  licet 
iditiii  quia  murdram  fecerit,  ai  non  babeatur  intra  VII.  diea."  LL.  Hen. 
1.  xciL  f .  6. 

^  So  Fbr.  Wigoro.  a.  1086.  The  words  oi  the  Saxon  Chronicle, '  beah 
fram  him,'  are  wrongly  rendered  by  Ingram,  revolted  from  kim. 

s  Ord.  Vital,  p.  649. 

*  In  conaequenoe  of  an  addreaa  of  the  Upper  House,  king  Geoige  III. 
caoMd  an  edition  of  thia  most  important  and  ancient  national  monument 
to  be  nndertaken,  which,  in  the  year  1783,  issued  from  the  press  in  2  vo* 
hnnes  folio.  A  volume  of  very  uaefol  commentaries  upon  it  was  composed 
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nclled  by  royal  commissioners^  showing  the  extent,,  division, 
and  nature  of  the  landed  property  in  each,  the  tenants  hold- 
ing immediately  of  the  king,  or  tenants  in  chief  (tenentes  in 
capite);  the  under-tenants,  the  freeholders  and  serfs,  the 
nature  of  the  tenui*e,  the  revenues,  and  their  amount  previous 
to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  possibitity  of  in- 

by  KelhaiD  (Domeedaj  Book  illustrated).  Alphabetical  indexes  of  the 
local  and  personal  names  contained  in  it  were  formed  by  (Sir)  Henry  Ellis^ 
who,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  authority  of  the  Record  Commission, 
composed  a  highly  meritorious  dissertation  on  it,  by  way  of  introduction 
(first  printed  in  folio,  1813).  This  work,  with  notices  of  indiinduals  named 
in  the  document,  and  much  augmented,  was  again  published  in  the  year 
1833,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  the  opinion  expressed  by  its  editor  we  most  sin- 
cerely  participate:  *'A  patient  comparison  of  Domesday  Book  with  the 
Registers  of  our  earliest  Abbeys  is  the  surest  way  to  accompHsh  its 
thorough  illustration :  and  this  is  to  be  effected,  not  merely  by  the  exami- 
nation  of  charters  and  partial  surveys,  but  by  the  scattered  details  of  an 
historical  kind  with  which  many  of  them  abound.  No  archives  but  tbone 
of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments  throw  light  to  any  great  extent 
upon  the  Domesday  survey."  Pref.  pp.  xv.  xix.  The  said  Commission 
published  also  the  Exeter  Domesday,  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis,  the  Liber 
Wintoniensis  and  the  Boldon  Book,  in  the  year  1810,  of  which  the  first  two 
api>ear  to  be  more  copious  original  inventories  of  the  royal  commissioners 
than  those  given  in  the  great  collective  Domesday-book.  In  these,  too, 
the  cattle  are  registered,  which  in  Domesday  are  noticed  only  in  East 
Anglia,  from  the  mention  of  which  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  1085)  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  its  author  was  a  resident  at  Peterborough  in  that 
province.  The  third  of  the  above-mentioned  works  is  a  Winchester 
Domesday-book  (a.  1107-1128),  the  last,  of  the  county  of  Durham  of  the 
year  1183.  I^ter  extracts  from  Domesday  exist  in  manuscripts  in  the 
King*s  Remembrancer's  office,  also  one  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster, where  the  original  is  also  deposited.  [Domesday-book  consists  of 
2  volumes,  the  firat  "  is  a  large  folio  of  vellum,  and  in  382  double  pages^ 
MTitten  in  a  small  character,  contains  thirty-one  counties,  beginning  with 
Kent,  and  ending  with  Lincolnshire.  The  other  is  a  quarto  volume  of  450 
double  pages  in  a  large  character,  but  contains  only  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Sussex,  lliere  is  no  description  of  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties, but  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  made  to  comprehend  that  part  of 
I^ncashire  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Kibble,  with  some  districts  in 
W^estmoreland  and  Cumberland :  while  the  southern  portion  of  Lancashire 
is  included  in  Cheshire.  Rutland  is  similarly  divided  between  Notting- 
hamshire and  Lincolnshire.*'  Lingard. — T.] 
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ereafling  the  income ;  the  property  in  cattle,  woods  and  forests, 
fisheries,  mines,  and,  in  general,  everything  that  was  deemed 
requisite  for  an  accurate  cadastre  and  rental  of  the  kingdom. 
The  idea  of  this  work  was  borrowed  from  no  preceding  one ; 
the  tradition  of  a  similar  one  having  been  composed  by  iBlf* 
red,  being  void  of  proof,  and  is,  moreover,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday-book  of  William ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
found  a  model  in  any  of  the  then  existing  states.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  while  until  then  only  isolated  rentrolls  of 
royal  monastic  and  other  possessions,  terriers  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  lists  of  a  similar  kind  were  in  existence,  the 
defects  of  which  were  supplied  by  tradition  or  public  know* 
ledge,  the  need  felt  by  the  Conqueror  of  possessing  trust- 
worthy and  accurate  information  on  the  state  of  property  in 
a  foreign  land  gave  the  original  impulse  to  an  undertaking, 
which  the  improvements,  however  slow,  that  domestic  policy 
was  making  in  other  states,  also  rendered  highly  desirable. 
The  security  of  the  king's  revenue  and  the  administration  of 
justice  were  the  objects  chiefly  in  view,  as  the  confiscation  of 
Uie  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  desolation  of  whole 
counties,  the  flight  of  the  native  landowners,  the  contentions 
between  the  rapacious  Normans  and  the  cloisters  under  them, 
the  uncertainty  of  inheritance  even  among  the  Normans  them* 
selves,  whose  kin  lived  dispersed  in  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  violent 
change  of  proprietorship,  through  the  Conquest,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  insecurity  of  possession.  Domesday-book  was 
widi  other  treasures  preserved  at  Winchester,  whence  it  is 
•ometimes  called  ^Botulus  Wintonise  ;^  though  it  occasionally 
accompanied  the  king  or  his  justiciaries  on  their  judicial  pro* 
grosses.  The  northern  counties,  Northumberland,  Lancaster, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  are  not  comprised 
in  it,  on  account  probably  of  their  desolate  condition,  though 
some  southern  tracts  of  those  counties  are  included  in  Cheshire 
and  Yorkshire.     London,  Winchester,  and  other  cities  of  im- 
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portanee  Are  also  omitted,  possiUy  beeanae  all  the  ioformatioa 
required  regarding  them,  aa  far  aa  the  king  waa  interested, 
waa  already  to  be  found  in  the  royal  dianoeiy  or  treasury. 
Many  of  the  retams  are  partially  ccHnposed  in  favoHr  of  Nor- 
man eloisters;  other  inaoeoracies  may  be  assigned  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  eompletioo  of  the  work. 
Hence,  in  the  times  immediately  following,  we  find  many 
similar  works  comroenoed,  though  always  for  partieuhr  dia- 
tricts  only,  yet  not  one  superior  in  ralue  to  the  great  Domes- 
day-book of  king  William.  This  will  ever  be  found  an  ia* 
exhaustible  source  of  information  respeeting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  constitutions,  particularly  the  rights  and  re- 
Tenues  of  the  kings  and  their  vassals  the  relations  of  cities 
and  towns,  statistic  accounts  of  various  kinds,  families  and 
their  landed  members,  together  with  innumerable  matters 
highly  interesting  to  inquiring  posterity,  but  unnoticed  by 
the  chroniclers  of  those  times,  either  as  too  wdl  known  or  as 
worthless.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Domesday  should 
supply  the  basis  of  every  historical  account  of  England, 
particularly  of  its  special  history  during  the  middle  age. 
Such  a  portraiture,  consisting  in  great  part  of  figures,  wiD 
not  admit  of  a  reduced  sketch  of  the  whole,  but  serves  ns 
rather  as  a  voucher  for  and  illustration  of  the  law-books  and 
chronicles.  Still  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  from  this  (not- 
withstanding its  defect's  and  imperfections)  rich  deaciiption 
of  the  political  condition  of  England  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  give  in  a  c<Jlected  sh^ie 
some  essential  statistic  and  political  notices,  which  may  afford 
us  on  insight  into  the  misery  of  the  country  and  the  rdatiooa 
of  its  oppressors. 

In  every  county  we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  lands 
us^nrped  by  Normans,  although  the  king  or  earlier  Norman 
possessors  laid  claim  to  them  (claroores  et  invasiones).  Often 
too,  even  when  the  property  was  not  disputed,  the  commis- 
sioners had  to  remark,  that  the  new  possessor  had  neither 
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charier  nor  seal  to  show  for  his  assumed  fee,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  legally  inducted  into  it  by  the  sheriff. 

The  vassals  holding  immediately  of  the  king  (tenentes  in 
capite)  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted 
scaroely  to  fourteen  hundred.  Of  these  the  majority  were 
holders  of  one  fee,  while  others,  as  the  brothers  of  the  king, 
had  vast  possessions  in  almost  every  part  of  England :  those 
of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  lay  in  seventeen,  of  Robert  of 
Mortain  in  nineteen  counties,  and  also  in  Wales.  Eudes, 
the  steward  or  sewer  (dapifer)  had  fees  in  twelve  counties; 
Hugh  of  Avranches,  sumamed  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf,  had  con- 
siderable possessions,  exclusive  of  those  in  his  own  county  of 
Chester,  in  twenty-one  shires. 

Of  mesne  lords,  or  under  tenants,  the  number  was  about 
eight  thousand,  though  exactness  with  regard  to  these  is  not 
attainable,  so  many  of  them  being  registered  only  by  their 
Christian  names,  without  the  addition  either  of  patronymic 
or  any  locality  whereby  to  distinguish  them.     The  number  of 
other  tenants  recorded  in  Domesday  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ^     The  serfs  were  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  monks  in  the  cloisters,  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses, 
and  the  burghers  of  the  cities,  where  the  royal  cimimissioner* 
did  not  set  foot,  are  not  specified.    Among  these  there  are 
about  a  thousand  priests  (presbyteri),  and  eight  thousand 
burgesses.     Above  ten  thousand  are  mentioned  as  free  men 
(Kberi  homines) ;  above  two  thousand  are  named  as  free  men 
under  patronage  or  protection  (commendati),  though  neither 
of  these  classes  are  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  solely  of  ab- 
solutely free  proprietors^.    Both  of  them  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  old  East  Anglia,  or  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk ;   about  three  hundred  in  Essex,  and  about  fifty 


'  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings  (ii.  p.  330)  respeetiog  the  elaves 
in  England. 

^  "  In  dominie  sunt III.  liberi  homines  cum  III,  caracit— — 

QQus  liber  homo  cum  una  caruca  et  II.  bordarits."  Doroesd.  i.  fol.  183  b. 
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in  Cheehire  and  StaffordshiFe :  a  eircumitance  Uiat  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  numerons  Demiah  popalatioo  that 
were  settled  in  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Guthrom. 

Next  in  degree  to  the  free  were  the  Socxbx  (Sochemaoni), 
who,  in  consideration  for  a  holding  heritable  by  their  sooa, 
who  were  considered  in  their  majority  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  which  the  lord  could  not  resume  at  will,  took  the  oaths 
of  fealty  and  of  homage  (bomagium),  and  thereby  bound 
themselves  to  military  service,  to  a  relief  on  the  inheritance, 
and  to  certain  stipulated  services  and  imposts'.  That  they 
were  not  on  a  level  with  the  above-mentioned  Free,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance  that  socmen  are  named  also  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  the  6 rst -mentioned  county  as  many  as 
4600,  being  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number  (23,072)  of  per- 
sons included  under  that  denomination  in  the  record.  But  it 
is  verj-  striking  to  find  no  free  men  mentioned  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Lincoln,  nor  even  in  Kent,  where  they 
would  seem  proverbially  to  belong ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  half  of  all  the  socmen  in  England.  In  Suffolk  we  find 
above  1000,  and  as  many  in  Northamptonshire ;  above  1500 
in  Nottinghamshire,  above  1900  in  Leicestershire,  in  Essex 
5S0,  in  the  desolated  extensive  Yorkshire  not  qnite  4S0.  The 
remaining  socmen  are  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  tbe 
counties  tike  those  just  mentioned,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
WatUag  -Street,  excepting  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  South 
of  this  great  loail  there  is  no  mentjon  of  socmen'. 

■  Fleta,  lib.  i.  (-.  8  Britton,  c.  6G.  A  proof  may  be  found  in  tbe  BotuL 
Magn.  I^po-  HiMiriti  I.  a.  31. :  "decern  mvcEE  ajf^nti  de  Sochemanoii 
de  OBwardesbec." 

*  A*  «n  txcc[iiiDii.  pcrbaps,  maj  be  regarded  44  socmen  in  Kent  and 

.dOkl  BuckinghaniKhm;  though  theee  counties,  lying  partly  to  the  tioitb 

~V  Walling  Street,  were  postibly  cantpriHed  in  the  northern  district  of 

•wmniiisioners.     But  another  exception,  aa  it  would  aeem  by  the  liit 

« (Intrud.  ii.  p.  445},  appears  to  be  groundlcw,  vii.  that  of  aiz  mx- 

Gluuccslerahire.    The  words  of  Domesday  (fol.  l6g  b.)  hdiu  houv) 

>i.  vocha.  pannot  lurely  mean  that  there  were  «ix  aocmen.    More 

I".  It  tecmi,  ihal  for  sochs.  we  should  read  totxoi.    In  eorrobora- 
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In  the  western  counties  we  meet  with  a  class  of  men  called 
CoLiBERTi ;  the  number  of  whom  in  Wiltshire,  where  they  are 
most  numerous,  amounts  to  960 ;  but  their  whole  number  to 
858.  This  class  would  seem  identical  with  that  of  the  Boe« 
men,  as  the  two  denominations  never  occur  together  in  the 
same  county^ ;  and  as  thdr  name  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
unquestionably  genuine  Latin  document  of  any  Anglo-Saxon 
cloister  prior  to  the  Conquest,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  to  the  socmen  by  some 
of  the  Norman  commissioners,  as  more  usual  in  their  native 
country'-.  This  supposition  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  circumstance  that  coliberti  are  never  named  in  Anglo* 
Saxon  law  authorities. 

lu  these  mention  occurs  of  a  class  called  Gebcrab  or  Bt  res 
(Boors).  Of  which  we  meet  with  64  only  in  Domesday,  and 
those  in  six  counties  south  of  the  Watling  Street,  viz. 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Berks,  Worcester,  and  Devon. 
Co-existent  with  the  socmen  they  are  found  in  no  county 
excepting  that  of  Buckingham,  their  common  boundary ;  but 
to  regard  them  as  identical  with  these  and  the  coliberti  is  not 
tenable,  from  their  occurrence  with  the  latter  in  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Worcester  3.  They  bdong 
to  the  class  of  which  the  greater  and  freer  portion  are  de« 

tion  of  this  conjecture  may^  be  cited  the  foDon-iDg :  Fol.  139  b.  De  pastora 
et  sihra  II.  solidot  et  III.  soccoe;  Fol.  1676.  In  Gloacestre  I.  borgenait 
Teddit  IV.  60CC08 ;  Fol.  179  b.  Ad  Hereford  ninl  IV.  borgenies  hide 
maoerio  reddentea  XVIII.  soooa  (pro)  camcia. 

*  The  small  number  of  these  coliberti  compared  with  thai  of  the  socmen 
renders  this  ingenioDs  hypothesis  of  the  author  somevhat  doubtful.  In 
the  twelve  counties  where  coliberti  occnr  the  total  number  is  only  858, 
giving  on  an  average  about  72  to  each  coonty ;  while  23,066,  the  number  of 
socmen  in  the  uzteen  counties  where  they  occur  gives  an  average  of  1048 
to  each ;  a  difference  that  could  hardly  exist  if  the  classes  were  identi- 
cal.—T. 

'^  See  Du  Cange,  Glossarium. 

'  A  gloss  in  Domesday,  fol.  38.  under  Hamptonshire,  of  "vel  bures*' 
written  over  the  word  coliberti,  can  hardly  be  cited  against  the  many 
places  in  the  text. 
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dgnated  as  Villani,  anKmiiting  in  all  to  about  109,000^,  of 
whom  those  in  Kent  alone  are  estimated  at  6597,  or  abof« 
the  half  of  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  that  shire.     In  Lin- 
colnshire, out  of  a  total  of  £5,805,  are  772S  liOeiiis  ;  and  in 
Devonshire,  out  of  a  total  of  17,484  are  8070  TiDeiiis  together 
with  8294  serfs  (senri).     The  daas  of  the  niral  popolatioB 
distinguished  by  the  Norman  name  of  Yilleins,  was  iin>babij 
at  an  eariier  period  comprised  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  of 
ceorls,  although,  together  with  the  other  peasantry,  in 
they  may  probably  be  considered  as  posterity  of  the  old 
British  population,  while  the  slaves  are  found  in  the  imyvinees 
conquered  at  a  later  period  by  the  Ang^o-Saiona.     It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Normans  made  any  change  in  the  legal 
position  of  this  class  so  burthened  with  divers  imports  and 
services;  but  rather  that  their  previous  conditioo,  tfanNigh 
the  harsh  coercion  and  unfeeling  orders  of  th^  new  masters, 
assumed  a  more  unhappy  character. 

Distinguished  from  the  villeins  we  find^  1749«  CorsErLAX, 
CoscETB  (Coscez,  Gozets,  Cozez).  These,  with  the  ezceptioa 
of  9  in  Shropshire,  are  met  with  only  among  the  West  Sazoo 
races  of  the  Wilssetas  (among  whom  there  are  no  fewer  than 
1418),  the  Defenssetas,  the  DorsBetas,  and  the  Somorastas. 
They  were  less  free  than  the  villeins,  but  bound  to  fewer 
services  than  the  geburas. 

A  more  numerous  class  is  that  of  the  CoTASiiy  of  iriioai 
there  are  5054.  Their  Anglo-Saxon  name  nowhere  appean. 
They  are  met  with  in  almost  all  the  counties  sooth  of  the 
Watling  Street,  also  in  those  where  no  coliberd  are  men- 
tioned, as,  for  instance,  765  in  Sussex.  Among  these  eoontieB, 
they  are  wanting  in  Cornwall^  Gloucester,  Hants,  and  Oxford, 
but  not  in  those  bordering  on  the  Watling  Street,  Berks, 
Hertford  (in  which  are  837),  and  Middlesex.     Beside  these 

*  In  the  Recthodines  SiDgaUuram  Persouamm  (Anc.  laws  and  lartit.; 
the  term  of  VUlanns  la  made  to  correspond  with  the  A  S.  GeiM&i.'T. 
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there  are  736  in  Gambrid^Qshire,  and  16  at  Taleshale  b  York- 
flhire. 

The  RADCHBinffrBi,  under  which  denomination  we  find  196, 
and  onder  that  of  RAniiANTa  SG9,  are,  with  the  exception  of  5 
of  the  first  mentioned  in  Hampshire,  all  found  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  Wales,  as  1S7  radchemstri  in  Gloueesterdiire, 
47  in  Herefordshire ;  167  radmen  in  Shropshire,  145  in  C3ie* 
shire,  24  in  Herefordshire, 8S  in  Worcestershire;  consequently 
coBedhrely  in  the  districts  of  the  MagesKtas,  or  the  Hecanas 
and  Hwieeas.  Th^  relative  position  seems  to  be  between 
the  free  and  the  villeins. 

As  a  peculiarity  of  Cheshire,  dating  no  doubt  from  the 
conquests  of  the  Danes,  we  find  in  that  county  a  class  of 
Dbknghs,  a  name  originally  applied  to  sons,  but  afterwards 
given  to  servants.  Mention  of  them  occurs  occasionally  for 
some  centuries  later,  and  on  the  Scottish  border  >  they  oorre- 
epond  to  the  radchenistri  on  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Passing  over  some  classes  of  minor  importance*',  we  have 
yet  to  notice  82,609  Bordaru  (including  490  Bokdaui  pau- 
PEBEB^),  whom  we  meet  with  in  aO  the  counties  contained  in 
the  Domesday  survey,  in  a  tolerably  equal  proportion  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  inhabitants  recorded  in  that  document. 
They  form  a  class  usually  named  after  the  villeins  and  before 

^  Domesdsy,  i.  foL  269  b.  Before  the  Conqiieet  then  were  fort^^imie 
of  than  there.  See  Giimm,  D.  R.  A.  p.  305.  Jamieeon,  Scottisli  Dic- 
tiooaiy;  also  Rotulue  Magn.  Pipe,  31  Hen.  I.  pp.  28, 132.  In  the  year 
1292  we  find  them  at  Tyndal.  See  Rot.  orig.  in  Curia  Scaccar.  Abbrev. 
i-  70.  Hie  Daufi  dwdling  in  the  house  of  Gamel,  a  vassal  (homo)  at  York, 
do  nol  appear  to  have  been  drenghs,  but  subordinate  servants  like  the 
ptrdmgi  in  Legg.  Henr.  1. 29- 

3  On  this  subject,  see  '*£ngl.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings."  ii.  p.  357, 9q.  and 
"Rsctifeudiiies  Singulanun  PerM>naiom"  in  Anc.  Laws  and  Instit. 

*  With  the  exertion  of  ten  in  Herefordshire,  the  bordarii  psnperes 
(**  qm  propter  panperiem  nullam  reddunt  consuetudinem"),  all  in  Norwich, 
which  had  aeverelj  suffered,  "  psrtim  propter  ibris  facturas  Rogerii  comi- 
tis,  psrtim  propter  arsuram,  partim  propter  geltum  regis,  partim  propter 
Wakia&uffl."  Domesday,  iL  fol.  117b. 
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the  slaves.  Their  name,  if  explained  by  the  hut,  provided 
with  a  small  garden  or  kale-yard,  in  which  they  dwelt,  would 
agree  with  that  of  the  cotsetlan  and  the  cotarii ;  but  in 
Domesday  all  the  three  classes  are  distinguished  one  from 
another.  This  denomination  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
any  ancient,  unquestionable  Anglo-Saxon  document,  while  in 
France  it  was  common.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  this 
appellation  was  transferred  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Nor- 
mans, or  that  the  bordarii  were  themselves  Normans,  that 
had  stood  in  the  same  relation  in  their  own  country,  and 
lived  on  the  estate  and  in  the  hall  of  their  lord,  and  originally 
fed  at  his  table  or  bordK  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  may 
mention,  that  it  does  not  appear  how  the  shoals  of  Normans 
of  the  lower  classes,  that  came  over  to  England,  were  disposed 
of,  while  the  number  of  bordarii  well  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  after  deducting  the  slain^ 
and  doubling  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  the  masses 
that  flocked  over  in  the  following  years.  In  some  places  we 
find  them  in  round  numbers,  which  seems  corroborative  of 
the  opinion  that  they  were  but  recently  established  there  ^. 
It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  eeorls  could 
not  always  be  displaced  by  the  herd  of  Normans  and  followers, 
particularly  as  these  must  constantly  be  under  arms,  and, 
consequently,  incapacitated  from  devoting  much  time  to  field 
labour.  Still  a  conclusive  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not 
possible,  as,  even  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  an  indigent  population  and  the  in- 
cessant  wars  with  the  Danes,  similar  relations  could  easily 
exist. 

I  Bord,  Dan.  and  Anglo-Sax.  Engl,  board.  The  bordarii  are  not  men* 
tioned  in  the  "  Rectitudines  S.  P." ;  but  borda,  signifying  kmt,  is  found  in 
a  questionable  charter  of  king  Eadgar,  in  Monast.  Angl.  i.  p.  209.  Cod. 
Diplom.  iii.p.  179. 

3  Extra  burgnm  (Warwick)  C.  bordarii  cum  hortulia  suis  reddunt  L. 
solidos.  Domesd.  i.  fol.  238.  Sub  eis  (civibus  Huntingdon)  sunt  C.  bor- 
darii. lb.  fol.  203.     In  Norwich  there  were  480,  in  Thetford  20  bordarii. 
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The  total  namber  of  persons  registered  in  Domesday-book, 
alter  allowing  for  the  repetition  of  numerous  tenants  in  several 
couoties  and  hundreds,  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and 
^g;hty-three  thonsand,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties 
and  cities  omitted  in  Domesday,  will  form  a  total  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  heads  of  families.  That  other  taxable 
riasBca  have  been  omitted  must  appear  highly  improbable, 
wh^  we  call  to  mind  that  the  grand  object  of  the  composition 
of  Domesday  was  the  benefit  of  the  royal  treasury.  That 
dmrch  property  was  exempt  from  all  imposts,  appears  only 
as  a  rare  exception.  Monks,  on  the  other  hand,  because  not 
personally  taxable,  are  only  incidentally  mentioned.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  frequently  whole  classes  of  the  lower 
mnd  population  have  not  been  registered,  because  in  several 
counties,  in  which  the  rearing  of  swine  was  an  object  of 
indostry,  no  mention  is  made  of  swineherds.  But  these 
were,  no  doubt,  frequently  taken  from  the  serfs.  If  then  we 
would  estimate  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  England  at 
that  time,  two  millions  might  seem  a  number  rather  too  great 
than  too  little. 

The  extent  of  the  forests  in  England  was  very  considerable, 
eoormovuA  tracts  were  waste,  and  others  of  great  magnitude 
had  latterly  been  desolated  or  abandoned.  The  villages  were 
irery  small,  on  which  account  several,  at  a  later  period,  were 
imited  into  one.  Yorksliire  was  desolated  more  than  any 
other  part;  in  four  hundred  and  eleven  manors  in  that 
eomity,  there  were  found  only  thirty-five  villeins  and  eight 
b<mlarii.  The  cities  and  towns  had  few  and  only  very  small 
booses.  Previous  to  the  Conquest,  London  and  York  alone 
numbered  above  ten  thousand  resident  inhabitants,  and  only 
the  former  many  above  that  number.  The  greater  number 
of  the  towns  had  severely  suffered,  partly  by  plundering  and 
fire,  partly  through  the  construction  of  fortresses,  for  which 
purpose  many  houses  were  demolished.  In  Exeter,  of  463 
houses  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  above  50  were 
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destroyed  ;  in  Dorchester,  of  17S,  and  in  the  wealthy  city  of 
Norwich,  (the  burgesses  of  which  possessed  43  chi^iels,)  of 
18S0,  the  half.  In  Lincoln,  of  1150  houses,  166  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  erection  of  the  eastle,  and  100  others  no  longer 
inhabited.  In  Cambridge  91  houses  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  castle;  in  Chester,  of  487  houses,  fM)5  were  de- 
stroyed ;  in  Derby,  of  S43,  no  fewer  than  103 ;  the  remainder 
were  inhabited  by  100  great  and  40  small  burgesses.  In 
Stafford,  of  131  houses,  38  were  destroyed  ;  in  York,  of  1800, 
or  thereabouts,  800  were  probably  no  longer  standing.  But 
no  city  suffered  more  than  Oxford,  where  geld  was  paid  by 
243  houses,  while  478  were  so  ruined  that  they  could  no 
longer  pay  it.  One  town  only,  Dunwich,  showed  any  sign  uf 
increase  after  the  Conquest,  where  the  number  of  burgesses, 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  ISO,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, augmented  to  236;  a  phenomenon  easily  explained  by 
the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Norwich. 

The  total  amount  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  king  of 
England,  as  enjoyed  by  Eadward  the  Confessor,  has,  at  a 
later  period,  been  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  marks  of  silver; 
but  by  donations  to  the  church  and  other  gifts,  this  amount, 
according  to  the  expressions  of  the  discontented  eldest  son 
and  immediate  successor  of  the  Conqueror,  was  diminished  to 
the  half.  A  century  after  the  Conqueror,  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  fifth  only,  or  twelve  thousand  marks,  the 
trifling  value  of  which  will  appear  the  more  striking,  on  call- 
ing to  mind  that  the  revenue  of  the  German  emperor,  at  the 
last-mentioned  time,  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  ^ 

While  the  power  of  WilHam  in  En^and  was  every  year 
becoming  more  firmly  established  (1067}>  the  state  of  things 
in  France  was  a  source  to  him  of  unceasing  trouble,  whioh 
claimed  his  constant  attention,  and  finally  led  to  the  cause  of 

1  Ginddus  Cambrenitis,  De  Institutione  Principiii,  Distinct,  iii.  c.  28,  in 
Recueil  des  Historiens  Fran^ais,  torn,  xviii. 
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his  death.  After  the  decease  of  queen  Maliida,  who  h^d  hv 
her  pmdenoe  oontribated  to  the  better  gurefumeDt  of  Xor* 
mandj,  as  weD  as  to  the  eafanbg  of  the  dHleraioes  with  the 
Deighbooriiig  states,  the  turhalent  doUob  of  Le  Maine  a^ain 
rase  m  arms  against  Wflfiam.  Among  these  his  most  dan* 
gerons  adversary  was  the  meoont  Habert,  soo-in4aw  of 
WiDiani,  count  of  NiFemais.  This  indifidiiaL  learms:  fal§ 
castles  of  Beaumont  and  FrenaT,  fortified  liimaplf,  00  the 
boondaiy  of  Le  Mune  and  Anjou,  in  theeastle  of  S^  Sosa&ne, 
situated  on  a  steep  roek,  where,  at  the  head  of  the  maktcio- 
tents  and  many  knights,  eoDeeted  finom  Gnienne  and  Bnrrandy. 
he  for  three  yean  phindered  and  eaptnred  the  Xormaa*  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Le  Mans,  and  slew  them,  if  they  rm«te«d 
him  with  arms ;  until  the  long,  at  length,  after  CruitlefiF  n^^et 
and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  most  distzngnisfaed  warricin, 
listening  to  the  representatioBB  <^  the  Normans,  agreed  to  a 
reeoneiliation  with  the  fortunate  rebel,  on  terms  prewrnb^^d 
by  himself. 

William'*8  chief  motife  for  this  conceeeion  lar  in  th^*  d'lma^ 
sions  with  the  king  of  Fiance,  which  had  at  that  X\v^  brrAem 
oot  afresh.  The  vassak  of  Mantes  on  the  Seine,  Hugh,  sor* 
named  Stavdua,  Balf  Manrasin  and  others  had  entered  the 
Norman  territory  and  committed  great  depredataons  in  the 
dioeeae  of  Evreux.  William  andled  himself  of  this  ojfjK^. 
tonity  to  demand  the  restoratioo  of  the  Vexin.,  whi/.-k  aJur 
the  death  of  the  count  Drogo  of  Mantea,  had  been  rt^^n'jUA 
to  the  crown  of  France,  together  with  the  towns  of  Vfjai 
Ysere,  CShaumont,  and  Mantes,  and  supported  this  fmtA^juM 
demand,  in  contravention  of  the  fimdal  law  and  in  cr>Dterript 
of  apusttCBuion  confirmed  throng  the  coufk  of  half  a  wntarw^ 
by  the  moat  violent  threats'. 

A  joke  of  the  Frendi  monarch  reported  to  William  served 
as  fuel  to  the  anger  that  was  burning  within  himu  Alluding 
both  to  WilHam^s  oorpuleocy  and  to  his  delay  in  earning  hie 

»  OrcL  VitaL  p.  664  #9 
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threats  into  eflect,  Philip,  aa  we  are  told^  observed,  that  the 
king  of  England  was  lying-in  at  Rouen.     On  hearing  this, 
the  latter  swore  by  Ood's  splendour,  that,  when  he  went  to 
mass  after  his  delivery,  he  would  offer  a  hundred  thousand 
candles  in  the  kingdom  of  France.    The  new  flight  of  his 
eldest  son  added  to  his  exasperation,  and  shortly  after,  he 
made  an  inroad  into  the  Vexin,  and  surprised  Mantes,  which, 
together  with  its  churches,  he  reduced  to  ashes.     While,  ex- 
ulting in  his  vengeance,  he  was  riding  over  the  ruins,  his 
horse  trod  on  some  ct  the  burning  materials,  and  plunging 
oast  its  rider  on  the  pommel.     A  dangerous  rupture  was  the 
consequence.     William  was  conveyed  to  Rouen ;  but  after- 
wards, on  account  of  the  noise  in  so  populous  a  city,  he  de- 
sired to  be  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  Gtorvais  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  ^     The  danger  he  was  in  was  not  concealed  from 
him,  and  he  strove  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  by  tran- 
quillizing his  conscience.    Great  donations  were  without  delay 
sent  for  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  churches  of  Mantes ; 
by  a  last  testament,  drawn  up  by  notaries,  he  distributed 
treasures  to  cloisters,  churches,  ecclesiastics,  and  the  poor. 
The  unfortunate  Anglo-Saxons,  Morkere,  Siward  Bam,  and 
king  Harold's  brother  Wulfnoth,  who  had  long  been  languish- 
ing in  prison,  also  Roger,  the  son  of  his  friend,  William  of 
Breteuil,  he  ordered  to  be  restored  to  liberty  K   To  the  valiant 
knight  Balderic  fitz  Nicholas,  whose  estates  he  had  confis- 
cated, because  he  had,  without  permission,  deserted  the  king's 
service  for  the  sake  of  fighting  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
Spain,  he  restored  his  fee  and  inheritance^.     Last  of  all,  and 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  yielding  only  to  the  con- 
viction that,  after  his  death,  it  would  be  done  by  others,  he 
also  liberated  his  brother,  bishop  Odo,  from  confinement. 
To  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  was  at  that  time  sojourning 

1  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  14181  sqg.  Bromton,  col.  979- 
3  Aooording  to  Malmesbury  (p.  430)  the  order  was  not  obeyed.— T. 
'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  660.    Of  the  feate  of  individual  Normans  in  Spain,  see 
more  at  p.  44. 
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in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France,  even  if  he  was  not 
in  arms  agiunst  his  native  country',  he  left  his  paternal  in- 
heritance of  Normandy,  with  his  other  possessions  and  rights 
in  France.  To  William,  his  second  son,  he  bequeathed  his 
realm  of  England.  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  had  only  a 
l^acy  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver^ ;  but,  on  the  prince 
com{daining  that  he  had  received  no  land,  his  father,  as  we 
are  told,  assured  him  that,  on  the  death  of  his  brothers,  he 
would  inherit  the  dominions  of  both.  Both  were  at  the  time 
childless.  According  to  Orderic,  William's  revenue  amounted 
to  no  less  than  the  incredible  sum  of  a  thousand  and  sixty- 
one  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  three  half-pence  sterling  per 
day,  exclusive  of  royal  gifts,  fines,  or  commutations,  etc. ; 
'*  which,  as  in  the  Conqueror^s  reign  the  pound  sterling  was  a 
pound  weight  of  silver,  contained  more  than  thrice  as  much 
as  a  pound  steriing  at  this  day.  Therefore  the  king^s  revenue 
must  have  been  S65  times  i?8185,  or  ^1,162,525  V* 

William  died  eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  September, 
1087,  while  his  physicians  were  regarding  the  tranquil  night 

1  Ror.  Wigom.  a.  1087.  OnL  Vital,  p.  659.  W.  Malm.  p.  460. 

'  Of  Wi]]iain*8  rapacity  the  chronicle  makes  repeated  meDtlon>  as, 
a.  1086 :  "According  to  his  cnstom,  he  collected  a  very  large  sum  from 
bii  people,  either  justly  or  otherwise,  if  he  conld  find  any  pretext."  And 
a.  1087 :  **  The  king  and  the  head  men  loved  much  and  over  much  oovet- 
oosneas  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  recked  not  how  sinfully  it  was  gotten, 
pnmded  it  came  to  them.  The  king  sold  his  land  as  dearly  as  he  possibly 
conkL  llien  would  a  second  come  and  bid  more  than  the  other  had 
hebn  given,  and  the  king  let  him  have  it  who  had  bidden  more.  Then 
voqU  a  third  come  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  would  let  him  have  it 
vho  bsde  most  of  an."-T. 

'  See  Bazon  Maseres's  note,  p.  258,  who  adds :  *'  If  we  suppose  the 
rahie  of  money  at  this  time  to  have  been  only  about  20  times  as  great  as 
it  is  in  the  present  year  1787f  so  that  an  ounce  of  silver  would  have  bought 
only  twenty  times  as  much  bread,  or  com,  or  meat,  as  it  will  at  this  day 
(which  I  take  to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  moderate  supposition,  and 
lather  nnder  than  over  the  true  difference  of  the  value  of  money  then  and 
now,)  this  revenue  will  have  been  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  20  times 
£1,162,525,  or  £23,250,500  a  year  at  this  day,"  exclusive  of  that  arising 
from  fsrhfats,  forfeitures,  mulcts,  wardships,  &c. — ^T. 

p2 
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he  had  passed  as  a  sign  of  his  recovery.  On  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  he  inquired  the  occasion  of  it,  and  on  being 
informed  that  it  was  tolling  the  hour  of  prime,  he  said, 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  '^  Then  I  commend  my  soul  to  my 
Lady,  the  mother  of  God,  that  by  her  holy  prayers  she  may 
reconcile  me  to  her  Son,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  and  inune- 
diately  expired.  The  treatment  of  his  corpse  aids  us  in  form- 
ing a  striking  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  time,  and 
a  still  more  striking  and  more  instructive  one,  for  all  timesy 
of  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness.  The  bishops,  phyfliciaiis, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  court,  on  hearing  of  his  unex- 
pected death,  lost  all  self-command :  those  among  them  who 
possessed  any  property,  instantly  throwing  themsdves  on 
their  horses,  hastened  to  their  habitations,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  or  concealing  themselves  and  all  belonging  to 
them.  Those  of  a  lower  grade,  finding  themselves  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  plundered  it  of 
all  they  could  find  of  clothing,  vessels,  and  royal  fumitare. 
The  body  of  the  king,  the  mightiest  commander  of  his  age, 
when  scarcely  cold,  was  left  for  many  hours  on  the  floor 
almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  The  citizens  of  Rouen,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  general  pillage,  hurried  in  all  direotiona  in 
the  utmost  confusion ;  of  William^s  sons  not  one  was  on  the 
spot  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  or  pay  the  last  duties 
to  their  parent.  The  eldest  was  still  among  his  father^s 
adversaries ;  of  the  two  younger  one  had  already  hastened  to 
England,  to  assume  the  government,  the  other  was  gone  to 
get  possession  of  his  treasure.  At  length,  some  condderate 
monks  assembled  together  to  form  a  procession,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  a  mass,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gtervus,  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
that  had  been  founded  by  the  king.  But  no  one  appeared  on 
whom  this  duty  should  devolve.  Of  the  brothers,  the  rela- 
tives, the  courtiers  of  the  king,  even  of  his  body  guard,  not 
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one  was  to  be  seen.    At  last,  a  simple  knight,  dwelling  in  the 
oeighboiirhoody  named  Herlnin,  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  Norman  name,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  the 
conveyance,  hired  a  carriage  and  the  requisite  people,  had 
the  body  borne  to*  the  Seine,  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  then 
aoocHnpanied  it  himself  by  land  to  Caen.    There  the  dei^ 
of  the  abbey  were  prepared  to  give  it  an  honourable  recep- 
tion ;  but  the  funeral  service  had  scarcely  begun,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  city^  and  both  deigy 
and  laity   hurried  away  to  extinguish  the  wide-spreading 
flames.     Thus  was  this  solemnity,  like  that  of  his  coronation  * 
at  Westminster,  attended  with  a  conflagration,  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  few  monks.    When  at  length  the  inter- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  abbey-church  was  about  to  take 
place,  many  ecclesiastics  of  distinction  had  there  assembled, 
the  stone  coffin  was  already  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  the  corpse 
lying  on  the  bier  was  ready  to  be  placed  in  it,  Oilbert,  bishop 
of  Evreux,  held  a  funeral  discourse,  which,  after  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased  monarch,  he  closed  by  beseeching 
those  present  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  and  if  he 
had  done  injury  to  any  one  among  them,  to  grant  him  for- 
giveness*   At  this  moment  a  vavassor,  named  Ascelin  fitz 
Arthur,  pressed  forward  and  declared  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  assembled  multitude  was  standing  had  been  the 
property  of  his  father,  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  by  the 
king,  that  he  solemnly  demanded  its  restitution,  and  forbade, 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  interment  of  the  king  in  that  place. 
The  justice  of  this  charge  was  so  incontestably  proved  by  the 
aeighbouni,  that  the  prelates  assembled  resolved  to  pay  im- 
mediately to  Ascelin  sixty  shillings  for  the  burial  spot,  and 
to  guarantee  him  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  land^    The 

'  AecordiDg  to  Malmesbury  (p.  461 ),  prince  Henry,  who  was  present  at 
the  faaenl,  was  content  to  pay  the  claimant  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 
ffis  words  are :  "  Qoocirca  volente  Henrico  filio,  qui  solus  ex  liberis 
aderat,  centum  librte  argenti  litigatori  persolutse  andacem  calomniam 
compescnere." — ^T. 
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cofp«e  was  now  lifted,  for  the  purpose  of  beiiig  deposited  in 
the  vault;  but  another  mishap  was  to  follow.  The  grave, 
lined  with  masonry,  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  corpse, 
which,  iu  the  aet  of  pressing  it,  burst  and  filled  the  bystanders 
with  the  most  insupportable  exhalation  of  corruption:  the 
officiating  priests  could  with  difficulty  perform  their  duty  to 
its  conclusion  1. 

William  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily 
(Strength.  His  bow,  which  no  other  oould  bend  on  foot,  he 
was  able  to  draw  while  riding  at  full  speed.  For  the  savage 
diversion  of  the  chase  his  passion  knew  no  bounds,  and  his 
recklessness  and  barbarity  in  its  gratification  were  as  bound- 
less. The  numerous  forests  of  Normandy  and  England  were 
insufficient  for  him.  A  district  of  seventeen  thousand  acres, 
comprising  above  sixty  parishes,  in  the  most  thriving  part  of 
England,  lying  between  Winchester  and  the  coast,  he  asrign- 
ed  for  the  enlargement  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ytene,  and 
the  formation  of  the  New  Fared ;  and  the  royal  hunter  mer- 
cilessly caused  churches  and  villages  to  be  burnt  down  within 
its  circuit'^.  He  also  enlarged  Windsor  Forest^.  His  chase- 
and  forest-laws  were  barbarous  to  an  extreme.  If  any  one 
slow  a  hart  or  hind,  his  eves  were  put  out.  He  forbade  the 
killing  of  even  wild  boars  and  hares.  ''  He  loved  the  h^ 
game,''  said  his  contemporaries,  *'  as  if  he  were  their  fa- 
ther \^ 

What  distinguishes  William  firom  all  similar  characters,  is 
the  security  in  which  he  placed  his  acquisitions,  although  the 
means  employed  by  him  for  that  end  always  created  him  new 
enemies  among  both  his  nobles  and  the  people.    The  severity 

1  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  660  sq,  Eadmer,  p.  13. 

2  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1099.  W.  Gemmct.  viii.  c.  9.  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  pp. 
105-110,  who  has,  however,  overlooked  Ord.  Vital,  p.  781. 

3  MS.  apud  Ellis,  Introd.  p.  107. 

4  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1087.  [This  year  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pkul,  with  maof 
monasteries  and  the  greater  and  best  part  of  London,  were  de8iro)*ed  bf 
fire.    Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.— T.] 
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he  ezeraifled  towards  his  barons  and  nearest  conneettonsi 
most  not  onfrequoitiy  have  caused  him  to  appear  in  their 
eyes  as  hateAiI  as  he  must  ever  have  done  to  the  subjugated 
peojde. 

His  ooDflort,  Matilda,  died  a  few  years  before  him  (Srd 
Not.  108S)  at  Gaen.  She  had  borne  him  four  sons,  Robert, 
ffichard,  William,  and  Henry.  Of  his  daughters,  we  know  of 
Cecilia,  an  abbess  at  Oien ;  Constance,  married  to  Alan  Fer- 
ganty  count  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  who  died  child- 
less ;  Agatha,  first  betrothed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Ha- 
rold, and  afterwards  to  Alphonso  king  of  Oallicia,  but  died 
before  her  marriage;  Adela,  married  to  Stephen  count  of 
Blois,  whose  third  son,  named  after  his  father,  afterwards 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  England;  Adeli2% 
who  died  a  nun ' ;  and  Ghindrada,  married  to  William  of 
Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey^.  One  praise,  and  a  rare  one  among^ 

1  W.  Malm.  pp.  456,9q,  W. Gemmet.  vm.  c.  34.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  512*, 
573.  [In  Domesday  i.  fol.  49,  mention  occurs  of  a  daughter  of  William 
named  Maftilda — "  Goiafredaa,  filie  regie  camerarioa,  tenet  de  rege  Heche 

Goisfredoe  yero  tenet  earn  de  rege,  pro  aemtio  qnod  fecit  Mathildi 

ejus  filte."  Of  a  daughter  thus  named  we  find  no  trace  in  the  cbionides  ; 
but  Mr.  Blaanw  (Archaeolog.  zzzii.  p.  119.)  suggests,  that  Gundrada  and 
Matilda  may  be  the  Dano-Norman  and  Flemish  names  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  an  identity  of  which  I  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  the  components 
of  either  name  being  synonymous  with  those  of  the  other,  though  in 
inverse  order,  viz.  Goth.  gun>8,  Ohg.  kund,  O.  Nor.  gunnr,  beUumj 
O.  Nor.  rid,  vires,  might ;  and  Goth,  mahts,  Ohg.  maht,  imghi:  Goth, 
hilds,  A.  S.  hild,  heUmm.  In  corroboration  of  this  supposition,  I  will  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  the  Norman  Emma  assumed  the  name  of  ^Ifgifh, 
on  her  marriage  with  JSthebred;  and  Eadgyth  that  of  Matilda,  on  her 
marriage  with  Henry  I.  Gundrada  (O.  Nor.  masc.  GunnrftlSr)  is  in  &ct  a 
translation  of  Matilda. 

'  In  a  charter  (Monast.  V.  p.  12.  Rymer,  i.  p.  3)  William  caUs  her  his 
daughter;  and  William  of  Warenne,  on  the  occasion  of  founding  the 
priory  at  Lewes,  names  queen  Matilda  as  her  mother.  A  document  of 
the  pair,  from  a  chartulary  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  is  dted  in  C.  G.  Hoff- 
mann, Nova  Scriptorum  ac  Monumentonim  Collectio,  tom.  i.  Lips.  1731. 
The  chroniclers  ignore  her,  except  Orderic,  who  caUs  her  a  sister  of  Gher- 
bod  the  Fleming.    See  Orderic,  p.  522.  (Maseres,  p.  254.)    Documentary 
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the  princes  of  bis  femily,  is  due  to  WilUam — that  of  cooti- 
nenoe.     Even  the  voioe  of  slander  has  been  unable  to  utter 


evidence  of  their  poatoity  elisU  in  the  charter  of  Cuttewre  Priory  in 
Norfolk.  See  Monatt.  Aug),  v.  pp.  49,  *q.  [The  following  nolea,  chiefl; 
from  Ellis'a  Introductioii  to  Oomeaday,  (vol.  i.  p.  507)  will,  it  ia  hoped, 
be  thought  of  aufScient  interest  to  justifj'  their  inaertion.  "  Gundreda  was 
reallf  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  William  de  Warren's  second  dtfrter 
of  foundation,  ((ranted  to  Lewea  priory,  in  the  reign  of  Rufos,  itatea  this 
fact  distinctlf :  '  Volo  ergo  quod  aciant  qui  sunt  et  qui  fiituri  sunt,  qood 
ego  Willidmua  de  Warrena,  Surreiee  comes,  donavi  et  confirmsTi  Deo  et 
Sancto  Pancratio  et  monschis  ClnniacenBibos,  qmcunqae  in  ipsa  eaUena 
Sa&cti  Pancratii  Deo  sorient  imperpetuum,  donavi  pro  salute  muduf 
meee  et  aninue  Gnndrede  uxoris  mea  et  pro  snima  domini  mei  WilUelmi 
regis,  qui  me  in  Anglicam  terram  adduxit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  mtHUchos 
venire  tea,  et  qui  meam  priorem  donationem  confinnaTit,  et  pro  salute 
t^oriiiiUf'  luenMatildia  regiiue, mofru  uxoris  mee,el  pro  salute  domini  met 
W'illeliiii  r^ia,  61ii  mi,  post  cujus  adventuni  in  Anglicam  terram  bane 
cartani  feci,  et  qui  me  comilem  Surregitp  fecit.' 

"  (iiindreda  ia  aleo  acknowledged  by  the  Conqueror  himself  as  his 
dau^liter,  in  the  charter,  by  which  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Fancns 
the  manor  of  Walton  in  Norfolk,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Colt.  MS.Veap.  F.  III.  fol.  1.  He  gives  it '  pro  anima  domini  et  ante- 
cessor!'^ laei  regis  Edwardi et  pio  anima  Gulielmi  de  Warenna,  et 

uxorix  ^uiE  Gundredje.jEtiie  mec,  et  heredibus  suis.' 

"  (limdreda  died  in  ohild-bed  st  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk,  May  37th  1085, 
and  wn^  interred  in  the  chapter-house  of  Lewea  priory.  Her  tomb  was 
foiuid  in  1775  in  lelield  church  in  Sussex,  [fonning  the  upper  slab  of  the 
munumenC  of  Edward  Shirley,  cofferer  to  Henry  VIII.)  whither  it  was 
suppufL'd  to  have  been  taken  at  the  dissolution  of  Lewes  priory.  It  waa 
removi-d  in  that  year  to  the  church  of  Southover.  It  was  ornamented  in 
the  Ncirnan  taste,  and  the  inscription  was  obscure  and  mutilated  j  the 
name<t  of  Gundreda  and  St.  Pancras,  however,  appeared  upon  it.  See 
Sir  William  Bunell'a  Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Rape  of  Lewes  in 
SiissM,  MS.  Donat.  Brit.  Mua. 

■  William  de  Warren  himself  died  June  34th  1088.  The  Register  of 
I^wes  prory,  MS.  Cott  Vesp.  A.  HV.  preserves  the  epiUph  which  waa 
formerly  spon  his  tomb,  also  at  Lewes." 

Tlie  following  is  from  the  AthenfBum,  No.  940,  "  Od  Tuesday  miwn- 
nig.  ag  the  workmen  employed  by  the  Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings 
Ruilway  Company  were  removing  the  earth  in  the  priory  grounds  al 
,**"*■  '■'"'  progress  was  arreated  by  a  stone,  on  the  removal  of  which 
they  iliscnvered  two  cists,  or  coffers,  tide  by  side.  On  the  lid  of  one  was 
"■""'  *  *5undreda,'  perfectly  legiblp ;  and  on  the  lid  of  the  other, 
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more  than  one  ill-founded  reproach  against  hiin^  At  all 
erenta,  we  know  of  no  illegitimate  offspring  left  by  him. 

'  Will'as.'  On  removing  the  Uds,  the  remains  appeared  to  be  quite  per- 
fiecty  and  tbe  lower  jaw  of  William,  earl  de  Warren,  in  extraordinary  pre- 
servation. The  cists  in  which  the  bodies  were  deposited  were  not  more 
than  three  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  wide,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  thej  had  been  removed  from  some  other  place,  and  re-interred ;  and, 
according  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  William  de  Warren  and  Gundreda 
his  wife  were  re-interred  two  hundred  years  alter  their  decease.  These 
interesting  and  ancient  relics  were  removed  to  Soutbover  church,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  andent  tablet  to  the  memory  of  '  Gundreda,'  and  it  is  in« 
tended  to  place  the  remains  near  this  tablet." 

"  It  is  obvious,"  writes  Mr.  Blaanw,  (Archseolog.  xxxL  p.  439,)  "  that 
the  bodies  hare  been  transferred  from  their  original  sepultures  to  these 
cists  at  some  period  not  recorded,  but  probably  on  their  being  found  de- 
cayed, when,  in  the  progress  of  the  buildings  of  the  priory,  the  chapter- 
house, in  which  they  were  buried,  was  (4>mpleted."  For  an  interesting 
account  of  Gundrada,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult  the  two  valu- 
able papers  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  above  referred  to. — T. 

>  Will.  Malm.  p.  453.  ["  Non  desunt  qui  ganniant  enm voluta- 

tom  cum  cigusdam  presbyteri  filia,  quam  per  satellitem,  suodso  poplite, 
Matildifl  snstulerit,  quapropter  ilium  exhaeredatnm,  iUam  ad  mortem  fneno 
eqm  canam." — ^T.l 
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In  nothing  did  the  complete  triumph  of  William  the  Con- 
queror  more  manifestly  display  itself  than  in  the  suooession 
to  the  English  throne  established  solely  in  oonformity  with 
his  wish.  So  entirely  broken  was  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  that  neither  the  claims  of  the  royal  race,  represented 
by  Eladgar  ^theling,  and  not  denied  by  the  Normans  them- 
selves, were  of  any  avail ;  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the 
sons  of  Harold,  at  that  time  sojourning  beyond  sea.  Neither 
the  right  nor  the  semblance  of  an  election  was  conceded  to 
the  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  and  even  that  of 
primogeniture  was  violated.  The  bequest  of  Normandy  to 
the  eldest  son  was  in  accordance  with  the  feudal  law  of 
France,  to  violate  which  the  Conqueror  would,  at  the  same 
time,  have  scrupled  as  little  as  any  of  the  other  French 
princes,  who  entertained  consideration  for  their  suzerain  only 
when  it  suited  them.  The  assignment  of  England  to  the 
second  son  may  have  appeared  illegal  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^ 
yet  not  so  to  the  Normans,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

I  Eadmer,  p.  13. 
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that  among  them  the  paternal  inheritance  in  Normandy 
desoended  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  frequently  greater, 
though  less  secure,  acquisitions  by  conquest  in  Apulia,  Brit- 
tany, and  other  provinces,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  younger  ^ 
More  probable,  however,  than  reasons  founded  on  right,  are 
those  deducible  from  William^s  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  capabilities  of  his  sons;  and  even  if  he  judged  too  favour- 
ably of  his  second  son,  and  had  constantly  preferred  him  to 
his  elder  brother,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  but  too  evident, 
that  Robert,  weak-minded,  wavering,  fondly  priding  himself 
in  eloquence,  valour,  and  other  knightly  accomplishments,  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  ruling  Engkmd,  and  to  the  struggle 
with  its  inhabitants. 

The  younger  son,  William,  who,  at  his  father^s  death,  had 
not  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  been  educated  and 
knighted^  by  Lanfranc,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  bodily  activity.     The  alacrity  with  which  he  at- 
tended to  every  intimation  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
combined  with  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  gained  him  the 
affection  of  that  dark  and  suspicious  prince.     On  his  death- 
bed, William  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  he  conferred  on  that  prelate  the  office  of 
crowning  his  son  William  king  of  England.     Even  before  the 
prince  could  embark  at  Witsand,  the  intelligence  of  his  fa- 
ther'^s  death  overtook  him.    To  the  most  influential  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Conqueror,  this  his  last  wish  could  be  no 
matter  of  surprise.     He  caused  his  royal  pupil  to  promise, 
that  as  king  he  would  ever  practise  justice,  equity,  and  mercy; 
defendt  he  Church,  and  ever  follow  his  precepts  and  ccQinsel. 
Whereupon,  preventing  all  discussions  about  an  election, 
after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  days  only  from  the  death  of  the 

1  Examples:  the  sons  of  Willxam  fitz  Osbem  (see  p.  156);  of  Roger  of 
Montgomery,  whose  eldest  had  Belesme  and  Alen9on ;  the  second,  Hugh, 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury. 

3  The  ceremony  of  knighting  at  that  time  is  thus  described  by  Orderic, 
p.  665 :  "  Enm  lorica  induit,  et  galeam  capiti  ejus  imposuit,  eique  militias 
cingnlum  in  nomine  Domini  cinxit.*' — ^T. 
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Conqueror,  Lanfrane  oonseerated  and  crowned  him,  in  the 
abbey-church  of  Westminster,  as  king  William  the  Second. 
The  Normans  settled  in  England,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
whom  the  establishment  of  England  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
independent  of  the  duke  of  Nonnandy,  must  i^pear  in  the 
highest  degree  welcome,  submitted  to  the  anointed  of  the 
Churck,  and  swore  to  him  the  oath  of  alle^noe.  The  young 
king  then  proceeded  to  Winchester,  where  the  wdl-fiDed  trea> 
sury  of  the  Conqueror  was  opened,  and,  in  compliance  with 
his  last  wishes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul ;  gifts,  some  amount- 
ing to  ten  marks  of  gold,  were  bestowed  on  every  cloister  and 
church  in  England,  and  to  every  shire  a  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  were  given  for  their  respective  poor^ ;  a  sum  which  must 
caU  to  mind  how  considerably  the  number  of  poor  must  have 
increased  ance  the  Conquest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to 
show  that  a  secular  provision  for  them  still  continued^.  Pre- 
cious stones,  gold  and  silver,  were  also  taken  from  the  hoard, 
to  be  applied  by  Otto  the  goldsmith  in  the  erection  of  a  costly 
mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  3. 

William  brought  with  him  to  England  the  captives,  eaii 
Morkere  and  Wulfnoth,  the  brother  of  Harold,  but  who  only 
exchanged  one  prison  for  another,  as  they  were  committed  to 
close  custody  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Winchester; 
though  it  seems  that  Wutfnoth  afterwards  recovered  his  liberty, 
as  we  are  told  he  died  a  monk  at  Salisbury.  Ulf,  a  son  of 
king  Harold,  and  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland, 
also  received  their  liberty  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  firom 
duke  Bobert^ 

While  the  winter  was  weU  empk>yed  by  the  king  in  esta- 
blishing himsdf  on  the  throne  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  older  and  more  experienced  coun- 

1  Saxon  Chron.  a.  I087. 

>  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  i.  pp.  198  sq. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  lib.  viii.  ioit.  This  Otto  aurifiBber  was  a  tenant  in  duef  of 
lands  in  Essex.    See  EHia,  i.  p.  462. 

4  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1087.  Ord.  Vital,  ed.  Maaeres,  p.  186.  Engl,  under  Uie 
A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  267.  See  also  p.  163. 
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aellora,  the  great  ¥ii8Bak  of  Normandy,  availing  themselves  of 
the  weakness  of  his  elder  brother,  expelled  the  garrisona  that 
had  been  placed  in  thdr  eastiee  by  the  Conqueror,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extorted  new  enfeoffments  from  his  less  formidable 
sneoesaor.     If  aimilar  attempts  were  made  in  England,  they 
speedfly  miacarried,  though  the  Norman  barons  were  in  want 
only  of  a  leader,  (who  soon  presented  himself  in  the  paternal 
unde  of  Uieir  prince,  bishop  Odo  (1088)),  to  rise  up  with 
words  and  deeds  against  the  separation  of  the  country  con- 
quered with  their  blood  from  the  smaller  hereditary  state,  a 
separation  in  many  respects  so  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
Duke  Bobert  allowed  himself  to  be  flattered  with  the  prospect 
of  dominion  over  the  whole  of  his  father^s  territories.     With 
bishop  Odo,  who  had  again  received  the  palatinate  of  Kent, 
were  combined  two  other  bishops,  Geoffrey  of  Goutances  and 
William  of  Durham,  together  with  the  brother  of  Odo,  Robert 
count  of  Mortain  and  earl  of  Gomwall ;   Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery, earl  of  Shrewsbury;  his  eldest  son,  Robert  of  Belesme, 
together  with  two  younger  ones ;  Hugo  of  Grentemaisnil,  earl 
of  Leicester,  his  nephew,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan ;  Eustace  the 
younger,  oount  of  Boulogne ;  Osbem,  son  of  Richard  Scrope, 
and  others  of  illustrious  name.     For  the  king  declared  them- 
sdves  his  brother-in-law  William  of  Warenne,  Hugh  earl  of 
Chester;  Bobert  of  Molbray,  earl  of  Northumberland S  and 
Bobert  fitz  Hamon.    But  the  best  protection  the  king  had 
to  look  for  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.    Of  this  he 
was  fully  aware,  and  caused  his  men  to  be  summoned,  parti* 
culaily  the  Anglo-Saxons.    To  these  he  promised  just  and 
mild  laws,  such  as  had  never  been  known  to  their  forefathers, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  unjust  imposts ;  even  the  immunities  of 
the  chase  and  forest,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  under 


'  Orderic  (p.  667)  names  him,  for  whom  also  speaks  the  silence  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  even  of  Simeon  of  Durham;  while  Florence  and 
William  of  Malmesbory  name  him  among  the  accomplices  of  Odo,  which 
18  hardly  probable,  as  we  find  him,  several  years  after,  in  possession  of  his 
extensive  earldom. 
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his  father,  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
to]  the  number  of  thirty  th6usand,  assembled  under  Norman 
leaders,  marched  straightways  to  Rochester,  where  the  earl- 
bishop  Odo  had  strongly  fortified  himself,  and  whence  he  had 
plundered  the  possessions  of  his  bitter  enemy,  archbishop 
Lanfranc,  as  well  as  those  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The 
war  was,  however,  carried  on  more  with  words  than  with 
swords  and  missiles.  Roger  of  Montgomery  who,  feigning 
treachery^  had  come  to  the  king,  was,  partly  by  William's 
seeming  submission  to  the  old  counsellors  of  his  father,  and 
the  promises  of  presents,  partly  by  the  consideration,  that 
those  who  denied  the  rights  of  the  king  attacked,  at  the 
same  time,  the  validity  of  all  the  Nonnan  possessions  in 
England  that  were  the  grant  of  the  Conqueror,  seduced  to 
follow  the  banner  of  William  >.  He  nevertheless,  did  not 
prove  faithful,  but  secretly  favoured  the  conspirators^.  On 
receiving  intelligence  that  Odo  had  withdrawn  to  the  castle 
of  Pevensey,  which  was  held  by  Robert  of  Mortiun,  the  king 
himself  proceeded  thither,  of  which,  as  also  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  he  made  himself  master,  though  stoutly  defended  by 
its  owner,  Gilbert  fitz  Richard,  grandson  of  the  count  of 
Brionne,  Gilbert  Crespin.  After  a  long  siege,  impelled  by 
hunger,  and  vainly  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederates 
from  Normandy,  many  of  whom  had  been  shun  by  the  English 
on  the  coast  or,  bereft  of  their  ships,  driven  back  into  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  Odo  appeared  ready  to  deliver  Rochester 
to  the  king.  After  agreeing  on  the  conditions  in  the  royal 
camp,  Odo  accompanied  the  king's  knights  into  the  castle, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  the  surrender  into  effect, 
when  count  Eustace  and  the  other  conspirators,  who  had 
adroitly  availed  themselves  of  the  time  spent  in  negotiating,  in 


1  W.  Malm.  p.  488.  [*'  Nee  miDori  astutia  Rogerium  de  Monte  Gome- 
rico,  secum  dissimulata  perfidia  equitantem,  circumvenit.  Seorsum  enim 
ducto  magnam  ingesait  invidiain,  dicens :  Libf  nter  se  imperio  cessumm, 
si  ilU  et  aliis  videatur  quos  pater  tutores  reliqtierat." — ^T.] 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  667. 
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glining  intelligenoe  and  procuring  supplies,  caused  the  draw* 
bridge  to  be  raised,  making  captives  of  the  royal  delegates 
andj  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  of  the  treacherous  bishop 
himself.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  renew  the  siege,  and 
as  his  adversaries  had  also  gained  possession  of  some  other 
strong  places,  the  king  issued  another  general  summons,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  his  army.  The  threat,  that  who- 
ever remained  behind  should  be  held  as  a  ^'  nithing'/'  proves 
that  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  deemed 
desirable.  Nor  in  other  parts  of  England  did  the  conspirators 
find  any  support.  Bishop  Geoffrey  saw  his  operations  limited 
to  predatory  incursions  from  Bristol  to  Bath  and  into  Wilt- 
shire; his  followers  had  been  repulsed  from  Ilchester.  At 
Worcester  bidiop  Wulfstan  directed  the  defence  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  which  Bernard  of  Neumaroh,  Soger  of  Lacy, 
and  Ralph  of  Mortimer,  had  attempted  to  lay  waste.  William 
of  En  had  ravaged  the  royal  possessions  at  Berkeley,  and  the 
plains  and  vineyards  of  Gloucestershire.  Roger  Bigot  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle  at  Norwich,  yet  found  no 
adherents,  but  only  an  opportunity  for  predatory  excursions*^. 
Earl  Roger,  finding  his  treachery  no  longer  a  secret,  deserting 
the  royal  camp,  hastened  not  to  any  settled  place  of  meeting, 
but  to  his  own  castle  at  Arundel,  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  duke  Robert.  But  that  prince,  occupied  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  new  dignities  and  treasures,  found  the  road  in 
En^and  too  rough  for  a  triumphal  procession  to  Westminster 
abbey,  and  shrank  from  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  a 
stmggle,  which  bade  fair  to  be  a  civil,  a  national,  and  frater- 
nal contest.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  bishop  Odo, 
sensible  that  Rochester  could  no  longer  hold  out,  surrendered 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1088.  ["He  (Willdm)  "iiende  ofer  eall  Engla  lande, 
and  bied  Net  aelc  man  ^  were  unnilSmg  soeolde  cuman  to  bim" — He 
(WUHam)  tent  over  ttU  England,  and  bade  that  every  num  who  was  'muUtking^ 
tkomtd come  to  km"  W. Malm.  p.  489.  " jubet  ut  compatriotaa  advocent 
ad  obeidionem  venire,  nisi  si  qui  velint  sub  nomine  *ni1$ing/  quod  nequam 
tonat,  rcmanere.*' — ^T. 

2  Flor.  Wigom.  Sim.  Dun.  a.  1088. 
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it  to  the  king,  on  the  condition  of  a  free  paosage  to  Bayeux. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  William  consented  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  garrison ;  but  the  request  of  Odo,  that  at  his 
departure  the  besiegers  should  abstain  from  every  demonstra- 
tion of  triumph,  was  contemptuously  refused.  The  moment 
he  appeared,  the  trumpets  were  ordered  to  sound :  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  ranks,  the  English  cried  out :  ''Halter  and 
gaUows.""  He  slunk  away,  muttering  threats  of  vengeance. 
This  decisive  step  was  soon  followed  by  the  termination  of 
the  whole  war.  Earl  Roger  was  not  tardy  in  making  his 
peace  with  his  sovereign,  who,  on  his  part,  was  sensible  that 
leniency  towards  the  old  vassals  of  his  father  was  Uie  wisest 
policy.  A  powerful  army  was  sent  to  Durham,  which  city 
bishop  William,  likewise  on  condition  of  leaving  England 
under  a  safe  escort,  surrendered  to  the  royal  forces  (Sept.  11). 
The  remaining  French  adversaries  of  the  king  fled,  leaving 
their  lands  and  castles  as  a  reward  to  his  adherents  ^ 

With  prince  Henry,  to  whom  his  brother  Bobert,  urged  by 
his  necessities,  had  pledged  or  sold  the  Cotentin  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  but  who  was  now  in  England  endeavouring 
to  make  good  his  chiims  to  a  share  of  the  lands  that  had  been 
possessed  by  his  mother,  but  which  after  her  death  his  father 
had  not  divided  among  her  children,  the  king  too  found  means 
of  compromise;  the  lands  in  question  having  been  granted 
to  Bobert  fitz  Hamon^,  and,  consequently,  no  longer  at  the 
king^s  disposal.  This  agreement  between  his  two  pupils,  a 
work  dictated  by  the  best  judgment,  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  act  of  archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  died  in  the  May  following 
(24  May  1089),  and  with  him  the  only  man  who  was  able  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  king,  and  to  curb  his 
ever  more  and  more  unbridled,  brutal  passions.  Into  Lan- 
franc's  place  in  the  king^s  confidence  insinuated  himself  an 

1  Sax.  CkroQ.  a.  1088.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  667-669.  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.215. 
W.  Malm.  pp.  489, 490.  Alur.  Bev.  137. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  665  sq.    According  to  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  432,  who, 
however,  cites  no  authority,  the  king  gave  him  the  Honour  of  Glouceeter. 
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eodeoMtic  named  Banuif  Fbunbard  >,  who  served  him  e«peci* 
alij  88  a  tool  wh«reby  to  eniieh  the  royal  treamirj  out  of  the 
poaiOBmoM  of  the  Church.  Pemieiouf  as  hif  inflaenee  oyer 
his  master  nnquestionaUy  was,  jet  in  his  instance  traces  of 
the  ealmnny  of  his  eontewporaries  are  visible,  particnlarly  of 
the  monkish  chroniders,  whose  fraternity  he  had  so  sensibly 
iDJured.  These,  among  other  reproaches,  revile  him  with  being 
of  most  abject  birth,  the  son  of  Turstin,  a  low-bom  priest  of 
Bayenz,  and  with  having  acquired  the  saraame  of  Flambard 
(Flambeau)  in  consequence  of  his  early  manifested  covetous- 
nesB^.  Under  this  name,  however,  we  find  him  not  only  repeat- 
edly mentioned  amcmg  both  the  mesne  and  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Gonqneror,  and  on  the  road  to  some  influence  at  court, 
but  also  noticed  as  a  pri^rietor  in  Hampshire,  under  king 
Eadward  the  Confessor^.  As  his  plan,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  excited  great  hatred  towards  its  author,  is  mentioned 
that  of  causing  a  more  accurate  measurement  by  the  line  of 
the  hides  throi^hout  England;  the  Anglo-Saxon  measure 
being,  it  wae  alleged,  too  incorrect,  thereby  to  gain  for  the 
king  either  land  or  an  increase  of  revenue;  a  proceeding 
which  could  infringe  the  rights  of  no  one.  This  statement, 
however,  may  not  improbably  originate  in  a  substitution  for 
the  survey  according  to  the  Winchester  Domesday  of  the 
Conqueror  of  one  of  the  many  special  and  more  accurate 
Burveys ;  ficnr,  if  such  a  re-measurement  of  the  whole  country 

1  The  Sax.  Cfaron.  (a.  1128)  and  Flor.  Wigoni.  (a.  1094)  caU  him 
Paawflambard. 

^  W.  Maka.  p.  497:  ''AccesMt  rcgke  meati  fomet  eupiditatum,  Ran- 
oalfiu  dcriopa,  ea  iaisK)  ginen  heminum  lingua  at  oaUiditate  provedus 
ad  ramamm.'*  See  alee  quad,  ds  Pout.  lib.  iii.  Ord.  Vilal.  p.  678.  Thierry, 
T.  ii.  lib.  1 .  **  Renouf  Flambard,  ^v^ue  deXiaccto,  autrefois  vakt  de  pied 
chei  la  due  de  Nomaodie.  He  had  noerely  the  adminittration  of  the 
cfaoRh  pioperty  of  the  vacant  lee  of  Lincoln.  [It  ie  not  easy  to  conceive 
hew  the  eobzicpiet  of  flmn^eoa  could  be  given  to  an  individual  oa  account 
of  hie  eovetouwieee. — T.] 

^  Domeaday,  i.  p.  51.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  678.  Aa  loyal  chaplain,  see  docum. 
of  a.  1088,  in  Monaat.  ii.  p.  266. 
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had  taken  place,  we  should  unquestionably  be  in  possession 
of  some  further  notices  of  the  transaction,  which  must  neees- 
sarily  inyalidate  the  original  Domesday  as  a  legal  authority  ^ 
The  office  held  by  Flambard  at  the  court  of  the  youthful 
king  we  are  unable  accurately  to  designate ;  that  of  chan- 
cellor, sometimes  assigned  to  him,  we  find  in  the  hands  of 
another  royal  chaplain,  Robert  Bloet,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
of  William  Giffard^;  and  are  therefore  rather  diqM)sed  to 
regard  him  as  filling  the  very  comprehensive  one  of  chief 
justiciary  3. 

The  history  of  En^nd  is  at  this  time  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Normandy,  the  hereditary  land  of  the 
royal  house  and  the  nobility,  that  it  is  often  requisite  to  cast 
a  glance  at  that  country,  even  when  no  immediate  connection 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  678,  a.  1089  is  the  only  authority  for  this  aocount,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  real  Domesday  survey  of  the  elder 
WiUiam,  mentions  only  the  niunher  of  men  ahle  to  bear  arms,  but  nothing 
of  the  more  accurate  subsequent  measurement  of  the  hides.  Falgnve 
(Origin  and  Progress,  ii.  p.  449)  believes  in  an  old  Linger  Book  of  Evesham 
abbey  to  have  discovered,  in  a  fragment  relative  to  Gloucestershire,  a  por- 
tion of  Flambard's  record.  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  he  has  that  the 
era  of  its  compilation  is  between  1096  and  1112,  though  there  seems  but 
little  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  part  of  tbe  very  comprdiennve 
work  in  question.  (The  fragment  is  in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  B.  xziv.  pp« 
53-60.— T.l 

3  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1093.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  783. 

*  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1099:  "negotiorum  tottus  regni  exadar,**  Ahired. 
Beverl.  p.  144:  '^plaeitor  et  totius  regni  ecoefor."  W.  Malm,  de  Pont 
''totius  regni  proewraior/*  Petri  Blesensis  Hist.  p.  110:  "earador  cru- 
delissimus,  regis  consiliarius  prsecipuus."  Eadmer,  p.  20 :  "quidam  nomine 
Ranulphus,  regiae  voluntatis  magimms  executor/'  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1099: 
*'  pladtator  sed  perversor,  emictor  sed  exustor  totius  Angliae."  Orderic, 
p.  786 :  summus  regiarum  opum  procurator  et  jutHHariiu.  That  this 
Ranulf  composed  a  work  de  legibus  Angliae  may,  as  long  as  we  have  no 
more  trustworthy  testimony  than  the  Chronicon  Johannis  de  SS  Petri 
Burgo  (a.  1099)»  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  for  the  work  of  Ranulf  de 
Glanvile;  but  that  he  was  the  king's  justiciary  is  also  evident  finom  the 
Sax.  Chron.  a.  1099 ;  "  bs  ktot  eaUe  his  gem6t  ofcr  eaU  Bngleiand  dnf 
and  bewisle,"  who  prewnuhf  had  condmeted  and  directed  att  kia  eomadb 
aver  att  Eaglamd, 
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between  it  and  En^and  is  apparent.  Thus,  when  prince 
Heniy  with  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  had  also  made  his  peace 
with  king  William,  returned  to  Normandy,  certain  evil-dis- 
poeed  persons  deluded  duke  Robert  with  the  false  representa- 
tion, ibat  both  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  William 
for  his  ruin,  who  thereupon  taking  council  of  bishop  Odo, 
caused  the  prinoe  and  his  companion  to  be  arrested,  as  soon  as 
they  trod  the  Norman  shore,  and  sent  the  latter  to  Bayeux  and 
the  former  to  NeniDy  in  strict  custody.  The  father  of  Robert, 
however,  arriving  shortly  after  from  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeoring  the  several  castles  that  belonged  to  his  house, 
the  duke  found  himself  dompelled  to  summon  the  nobility  of 
Le  Maine  to  his  aid,  with  the  object  of  reducing  those  castles 
under  his  own  power.  Yet,  although  the  aid  was  not  denied 
him,  and  the  castles  began  gradually  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
the  slothfiil  prince  dismissed  the  army  and,  at  Roger's  solici- 
tation, rdeased  his  son  from  prison,  and,  on  the  representa- 
tions of  his  nobles,  his  brother  Henry  also  i. 

The  king  of  England  did  not  neglect  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity oflbred  him  by  the  weakness  of  Robert  (1090),  whose 
vassals,  Walter  of  St  Valery  and  Odo  of  Albemarle  ( Aumale), 
whis  son  Stephen  ^  delivered  to  him  their  castles,  in  which 
he  stationed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  subjection 
the  neighbouring  country  as  well  as  other  castles  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine.  William  scrupled  not  to  enter  into  a 
compact  with  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rouen,  named  Gonan,  son 
of  Gilbert  the  Hairy,  for  the  traitorous  delivery  of  the  city. 
Gonan  persuaded  the  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  their 
privileges  and  commerce  would  be  more  secure  and  thriving 
under  the  more  powerful  prince  than  under  one  who  only  de- 
manded taxes,  wiUiout  the  ability  to  afford  them  protection 
and  free  activity;    that  they  should,  therefore,  admit  the 

>  Ord.  VilaL  pp.  672. 673  9qq. 

'  Florence  (a.  1090)  eayt  the  former,  WiUiam  of  Jumi^ges  (viu.  3)  the 
latter. 

q2 
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foioeB  of  the  king  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gonmay, 
and  make  him  master  of  the  metropolis  of  Normandy.  The 
preparations  for  this  plan  mider  the  eyes  of  the  duke,  then 
dwelling  in  the  castle  of  Bouen,  were  not  unobserved,  who 
thereupon  lost  no  time  in  oonciliating  his  brother  Henry  and 
his  disaffected  vassals,  William  count  of  Evreux,  Robert  of 
Belesme,  William  of  Breteuil  and  Gilbert  of  UAigle.  Heniy 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  and  (Nov.  8d)  GiBiert  like- 
wise led  a  body  of  men  to  his  relief,  approaching  the  dty  oa 
the  south  side,  while  from  another  direction  Reginald  of 
Warenne  appeared  at  the  Cauchois  gate;  whereupon  one 
portion  of  the  citizens  ran  to  oppose  Gilbert,  whSe  another 
strove  to  open  the  west  gate,  to  admit  Reginald  and  his  foroe. 
Some  of  the  royal  troops  had  already  found  entrance,  and 
were  impatiently  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  insurrection. 
While  this  military  and  civic  contest  was  taking  place,  the 
duke  with  his  brother  Henry  sallied  from  the  castle  for  the 
purpose  of  succouring  his  friends ;  but  seeing  ibe  tomidt  and 
confusion,  and  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  flight  and  seek  shelter  in  a  snbnrbaii 
village ;  then,  crossing  the  Seine,  he  proceeded  to  the  duaeh 
of  St.  Marie  aux  Champs,  and  there  awaited  the  result  of  the 
contest.  When  Gilbert,  supported  by  Henry  and  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  townsmen,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  south 
gate,  a  fearfiil  slaughter  ensued  within  the  city,  and  Gonan 
was  soon  captured,  when  all  resistance  was  at  an  end*  Many 
of  the  richest  traders  were  taken  by  the  ducal  knights  and 
cast  into  the  castle  dungeons,  until  they  redeemed  themselves 
with  immense  sums  extorted  from  them  in  eveiy  poenibh 
way.  From  one  wealthy  individual,  WilKam  son  of  Ansgar, 
William  of  Breteuil  extorted  three  thousand  pounds.  On 
that  same  day  Gonan  was  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
whence  prince  Henry  showed  him  in  derision  the  beautifid 
fields,  the  fortresses,  the  Seine  abounding  in  fish  and  covered 
with  shipping,  the  wealthy  city  with  its  castles  and  churohes, 
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in  shorty  the  land  he  had  wished  to  conquer.  (Tonan,  who 
was  well  awaie  to  what  the  bitter  mockery  tended,  offered  all 
that  he  and  his  family  possessed  as  an  atonement.  But 
Heniy,  apprehending  the  dangerous  lenity  of  his  brother, 
that  merciless  mercy  ^  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
swwe  by  the  soul  of  his  mother,  that  nothing  should  save 
the  traitor,  and  without  granting  the  suppliant  the  last  spi« 
ritual  consolation,  he  grasped  him  with  both  hands  and  pre- 
dpitated  him  through  the  window  into  the  depth  below.  The 
corpse,  bound  to  a  horse^s  tail,  was  afterwards  dragged  through 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  villages^. 

Although  William'^s  intrigues  with  the  citizens  had  thus 
failed,  it  was,  nevertheless,  no  difficult  task  to  continue  them, 
to  the  injury  ot  his  brother,  with  the  vassals  of  the  latter. 
Hugh  of  Grentemaisnil  and  Richard  of  Curci,  both  barons 
possessed  of  large  estates  also  in  England,  commenced 
hostilities  against  Bobert  of  Belesme,  in  whose  cause  the 
duke  took  up  arms.  But  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
subdue  these  and  other  rebellious  vassals,  who  had  delivered 
up  their  castles  to  the  king.  In  his  state  of  helplessness 
Robert  then  had  recourse  to  his  superior  lord,  the  French 
king,  Philip  I.,  who  at  first  made  some  preparations  for  be- 
sieging one  of  the  castles ;  but  certain  purses  of  English  gold 
arriving  soon  after,  the  short-sighted  monarph  returned  to 
his  sensual  enjoyments,  and  suffered  the  castles  of  his  feeble 
vaasal  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  stronger  and  most  dangerous 
adversary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1091) 
king  WiUiam  in  person  embarked  for  Normandy,  where  he 
commenced  the  siege  of  Eu,  but  soon,  under  the  personal 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  ho  concluded  at  Gaen  a 

1  Ralf  of  Caen  sayi  of  him:  '' Miaericordisin  ejus  immisericordem 
MotitNoniiaiinia,  dum  eo  consule  per  impunitatem  rapinarum  nee  homini 
psreeiet  nee  Deo  ficeatia  laptorum."  Radulphi  Cadom.  Geeta  Tancredi, 
ap.  Muratori  SS.  Rerum.  Ital.  T.  vi. 

9  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  689,  690.  W.  Malm.  p.  618. 
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highly  advantageouB  treaty  of  peace  with  the  duke,  by  which 
he  acquired  the  county  of  Eu,  Fecamp,  the  country  about 
Goumay  and  Conches,  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and 
Cherbourg.  On  the  other  hand,  William  engaged  to  conquer 
Le  Maine  for  Robert,  and  the  towns  that  had  reyolted  from 
him,  also  to  restore  to  the  Normans  banished  from  England 
their  fiefs  in  that  country.  Whichever  of  the  two  brothers 
should  die  first  without  legitimate  issue  should  be  succeeded 
by  the  other  in  all  his  states.  This  convention  was  sworn 
to  by  twelve  barons  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  the  like 
number  on  that  of  duke  Roberta 

]ty  some  of  the  above-mentioned  cessions  the  rights  of  the 
youngest  brother  were  grossly  prejudiced,  and  they  were  op- 
posed by  him  accordingly ;  but  being  forsaken  by  the  greater 
number  of  his  former  adherents,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
and  supported  only  by  a  few  Bretons,  he  withdrew  to  Mont 
St.  Michel,  where  he  was  besieged  by  his  brothers,  now  for 
the  first  time  acting  in  concert.  Connected  with  this  siege 
some  stories  are  related  of  the  two  elder  brothers  too  graphi- 
cally descriptive  of  times  and  character  to  be  passed  wholly 
in  silence.  In  a  skirmish  the  girths  of  the  king's  saddle  burst 
asunder  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  adversaries  vigor- 
ously pressed  on  him,  but  springing  up  he  seized  the  saddle 
and  defended  himself  with  his  sword,  until  his  faithful  knights, 
Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his 
aid,  had  with  great  difiiculty  rescued  him.  On  his  return  home- 
ward his  knights  jested  with  him  on  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  exposed  himself  for  his  saddle.  ''By  the  holy  face  of 
Lucca  ^ !''  answered  he,  '^  one  must  be  able  to  defend  one's 

*  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1091. 

3  Upon  this  oath  M.  Pluquet  has  added  the  following  notes  (Rom. 
de  Ron,  ii.  p.  328).  "  C'^tait  son  jurement  habttuel,  comme  cdui  de 
Guillaume-1e-Conqu^rant  ^tait  *..  Par  la  resplendor  D4  (par  la  splendenr  de 
Dieu).  Le  sa^'ant  auteur  de  VHistoire  des  Anfflo^SoMons^  M.  Shanm 
Turner,  a  cm  qii'il  s'agissait  ici  de  saint  Luc,  et  a  constammeDt  tradnit 
cette  formiile,  si  souvent  rep^tee  dans  Guillaume  de  Malmesbury,  par  ces 
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own  I  It  would  be  shameful  to  lose  it  as  long  as  one  oould 
defend  it.  The  Bretons  would  have  bragged  prettily  with 
my  saddle  ^/*  In  another  encounter  there^  the  king,  mounted 
on  a  horse  he  had  just  purchased,  rushed  alone  against  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  when  his  hone,  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  was  dragged  by 
the  foot  a  considerable  distance,  yet,  owing  to  the  goodness  o^ 
his  armour,  sustained  no  injury.  When  the  soldier  who  had 
ODhorsed  him  was  preparing  to  strike,  the  king  exclaimed : 
'^Stop,  rascal,  I  am  the  king  of  England!'*  The  soldiers 
around  trembled  at  the  wdl-known  Toice,  and,  respectfully 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  brought  him  another  horse. 
Waiting  for  no  aid,  the  monarch  le^>ed  into  the  saddle,  and 
easting  a  sharp  ^ance  at  those  about  him,  ^  Which  of  you,'' 
cried  he,  "•  struck  me  down  T^  All  were  silent,  when  a  warrior 
stept  forward,  saying:  **It  was  I:  I  took  you  for  a  knight, 
not  for  the  king/'     Wliereupon  WiUam  with  a  placid  eoun- 


moU:  By  (k€  fmet  of  St.  Lmke.  Vojex  Hut.  if  Em^I.  dmhmy  ike  Mi^Ue 
Age»j  L  ch.  t."  (A  Le  Frerost  i. 

**  On  wrtfry^  onfinananeot  par  an  San/^FosIf,  hoc  c£cgie  rrprcMOUtat 
la  iaot  dn  Christ,  eonroone  d^tfmtt  ct  baigmir  de  \iamtt%  n  6e  vu^,  teje 
enfin  qo'eDe  etatt  rvpreseotee  car  k  xu^  de  tOLznut  V^ro'.y^wr  <a  iVr^-jCY; 
mais  k  Saint-Vonlt  de  Lorqnet  eA  un  Chrjgi  rerttji  d'L^v.u  pr^,*at)uz  «t 
coonmn^  de  pienoies.  Ob  en  trofzrc  ime  giJtvfe  cu«  k  V'/^^yt  4^ 
Miuom  em  Hake,  iL  p.  321  'E.  H.  Imik^M^  ." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  Mr.  HkTof^  mexe  to  W.  U  Ht^ra»  rjrj 
(p.  492)  rdatmg  to  the  same  oalh. 

Per  tmUmm  de  LmemS  Tbeae  vork  barre  b«s  fr»r^"anu:}r  vjj^j^.'.*  afjt^ 
into  <By  Si.  Lake's  Iwef  whenm  a  maam  'hjVueUotitL  Ijwj^  "  l/jri 
Ljttkton  saja, ' There  »  at  Lnocm  m  TaKajyr  itab  aaiEuesn  Lg-jn:  *ji  Curjvty 
biooght  there  uaracakmir,  as  tber  yrtavu'L  TitKj  «jfal,  ^  ^  L  it»it/y  y'^/> 
di  Looca :"  it  is  stamped  oe  llifv  c(/j;ii»  «x1  *Mi:ii  j»r£»rs«l«  "  S^sb'^^u*  rtr.>Jt 
de  Lnea."'  In  aa  ItaBaa  bwik,  cauasd  '  L  Fc0«3is!M:ire  u^yrsutfU/  ^^I<t  «n«r 
di  Lnoca,'  tins  kgeod  is  giris  n  froa  Otsuil.  7*:«e  aicv^v^  «f^i«t  tt^  A 
was  the  work  of  XieodeflSBt  «f  tbr  CumtiuL  ^>*«  fur^utr  cui  Uu«  iiuvi*i^ 
in  the  Ber.  J.  K.  Tikr^i  iaaauatmg  ruiuair  «aA.iut7t  '  '>ir.aic.  tuoir  ^/^  </  it, 
Nature,  and  HkioffT  ;*  LosidcA.  ^  v.  yy.  ^^rA  ^1 . 

1  Rom.  de  Boo,  rr.  14^7''.  ^VV 
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tenance  excbumed :  ^^  By  the  holy  faoe  of  Lacea !  tlMm  afaali 
heneeforth  be  mine,  and,  entered  on  my  itdl,  ahalt  reeeive  the 
recompense  of  praiseworthy  bravery  >.^ 

Of  duke  Robert's  goodnese  of  heart  there  is  only  one  thoogfa 
striking  instanoe  recorded.  Hie  besiq^  soflered  from  want 
of  water,  and  on  Henry'^s  representation,  that  the  dement 
whidi  was  common  to  all  ought  not  to  be  denied  them,  and 
that  a  contest  should  not  so  be  decided,  but  by  the  ann  of 
the  most  valiant,  Bobert  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  less 
strict,  that  his  brother  might  not  snflfer  from  want  of  water. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  reproadied  his  soft* 
hearted  brother,  saying :  *^  Truly  a  fitting  one  art  thou  to 
oonduct  a  war,  who  allowest  thy  enemies  an  abundance  of 
water.  How  are  we  to  OYeroome  them,  if  we  indulge  them 
with  victuals  and  drink  V*  But  he  gently  answered :  /'What! 
shall  we  allow  our  brother  to  die  of  thirst !  and  where  shall 
we  find  another,  if  we  lose  him^  T  But  William  was  made  of 
sterner  stuffy  and  not  to  be  attuned  to  such  soft  measures. 
He,  therefore,  took  care  that  the  besieged  should  obtain  no 
further  supply  of  water,  and  prince  Henry  found  himsdf 
compelled  to  sumrender  the  fortress  together  with  hia  other 
possessions,  on  condition  of  a  free  departure.  He  fled  to 
Brittany,  there  to  return  thanks  to  his  generous  friend,  the 
count,  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  found  no  aid.  For 
two  years  the  future  powerful  monarch  of  England  Hved  in 
the  Yexin,  attended  only  by  one  knight,  a  priest,  and  three 
esquires,  and,  in  this  school  of  privation,  learnt  the  first  of 
kingly  virtues,  self-command,  as  well  as  the  true  wants  of 
men,  and  to  know  their  hearts  far  better  than  in  the  sensual 
habitations  and  riotous  banquetings  of  his  brothers.  Some 
time  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Domfront  placed  themselves 

1  W.  Mahn.  p.  491.  [Wace  gives  a  venon  of  the  oocanenoe  taUXtf 
different  from  the  above  as  related  by  Malmetbnry.  See  Rom.  de  Ron,  tt. 

14670,  sqq,—T,^ 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  492.  Rom.  de  Rou,  v%\  14672,  sqq. 
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ander  his  government^  on  oondition  that  he  would  not  change 
their  laws  and  customs,  and  that  he  would  never  surrender 
his  claims  to  Domfront  to  any  one^ 

For  his  liberty  Henry  was  less  indebted  to  the  good  will 
of  his  royal  brother  than  to  an  inroad  of  the  Scots,  whose 
king,  Malcolm  Ganmore,  had  entered  the  country  as  early  as 
May.  It  was  probably  in  his  anger  at  this  hostility  that 
WilUam  caused  Eadgar  ^theling,  Malcolm'^s  brother-in-law, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  fiefs  in  Normandy,  that  had  been  granted 
him  by  Robert,  and  driven  from  the  duchy.  In  August 
William  returned  to  Engkind  and  proceeded  northwards,  with 
the  intention  of  punishing  the  Scots.  At  Durham,  in  con- 
seqnraoe  of  negotiations  at  Caen,  he  re-established  the  ex- 
pelled bishop  William.  But  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
border,  when  intelligence  reached  him,  just  before  Michael- 
mas, that  in  the  first  of  those  storms,  for  which  that  year 
was  distinguished,  nearly  his  whole  fleet  had  perished.  Many 
also  of  his  cavalry  had  died  of  hunger  in  those  desert  regions, 
that  had  so  recently  been  harried  by  the  Scots,  and  not  a  few, 
probably  French,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  intense  cold. 
When,  therefore,  Malcolm  came  to  meet  him  in  the  county 
of  Lothian  with  an  army  of  Gaels  better  provided  than  his 
own,  inured  to  the  northern  air  and  soil,  WiUiam  was  not 
sorry  to  find  a  mediator  in  his  brother  Bobert.  For  the 
lands  held  by  him  in  England  Malcolm  engaged  to  render 
homage  to  William,  as  he  had  before  rendered  it  to  his 
father ;  while  William,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  re- 
store to  him  the  twelve  manors  in  England  which  he  had 
held  under  his  father,  and  to  give  him  twelve  marks  of  gold 
annually^. 

1  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  696, 698.  Rom.  de  Rou,  14708,  tqq, 

^  Flor.Wigorn.  a.  1091.  The  details  concerning  these  manors  (villas) 
iod  the  payment  in  gold  are  nnfortanately  wanting.  As  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  these  villa  in  Domeaday,  we  ought  not  probably  with  Lingard 
(ii.  3)  to  regard  them  as  habitations  for  the  kings  of  Scotland,  while  on 
their  way  to  their  superior  lord,  as  granted  by  king  Eadgar  to  Kenneth  of 
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While  on  this  expedition,  die  king  oould  not  fail  to  observe 
how  crneliy  the  northern  parts  of  his  realm  had  suffered 
through  the  previous  devastations,  and  that  even  as  a  def<Nioe 
against  enemies  a  prosperous  population  is  better  than  banren 
heaths  and  deserts.  He  proceeded  with  a  strong  force  to 
Carlisle,  and  having  expelled  the  nominal  under-tenant  pro- 
bably of  the  king  of  Scotland,  Dolfin,  a  son  perhaps  of  Gos- 
patrio,  the  former  earl  of  Northumberland  ^  whose  Anglo- 
Saxon  lineage  but  ill  fitted  liim  for  the  wardenship  of  the 
marches,  he  restored  that  city,  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Danes  two  hundred  years  before,  built  a  castle  there, 
and  divided  the  wasted  lands  among  a  large  number  of 
peasants  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  their  wives  and 
cattle^,  consisting  probably,  for  the  greater  part,  of  those  who^ 

Scotland.  Matthew  of  Westminster  (a.  975),  on  whose  words  alone  the 
supposition  is  founded,  speaks  merely  of  certain  "  mansiones  in  itinere," 
which  were  possessed  hy  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  time  of  Henry  U. 
[With  regard  to  this  very  obscure  point,  I  confess  I  am  by  no  meaiis 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  Lingard,  which  appears  at  least  coontenanced  by 
the  words  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  that  seem  worth  quoting :  "  £o- 
dem  quoque  tempore,  ifllfsius  episcopus,  et  comes  Eadulfus  Kinedum, 
regem  Scotorum,  ad  regem  Eadgamm  oonduzerunt.  Qoem  cum  per- 
duxissent  ad  regem,  multa  donaria  a  regia  largitate  suscepit,  inter  que 
contulit  ei  centum  uncias  auri  purissimi.  cum  multis  sericis  omamentis  et 
annulis,  cum  lapidibus  preciosis.  Dedit  pneterea  eidem  regi  terram  totam, 
quae  Laudian  (Lothian)  patria  lingua  nuncupatur,  hac  conditione,  ut  annis 
singulis,  in  festi^ntatibus  prapcipuis,  quando  rex  et  ejus  successores  dia- 
dema  portarent,  venirent  ad  curiam,  et  cum  ceteris  regni  prindpibus 
festum  cum  Istitia  celebrarent.  Dedit  insuper  ei  rex  mansiones  in  itinere 
plurimas,  ut  ipse  et  ejus  successores  ad  festum  venientes,  ac  denuo  rever- 
tentes,  hospitari  valuissent,  que  usque  in  tempora  regis  Henrici  Secondi 
in  potestate  regum  Scotie  remanserunt." — ^T.] 

I  See  page  1 50.  A  son  of  eari  Gospatric,  the  fether,  or  of  the  brother  of 
Dolfin  of  the  same  name,  Waltheof,  and  also  his  son,  Alan,  aie  frequently 
mentioned  in  documents  relating  to  Cumberland  and  York.  See  MonasL 
iii.  pp.  583  sq.  vi.  p.  144. 

s  Sax.  Chron.  Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1092.  We  must  here  call  attention  to 
the  apparently  erroneous  statement  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  a.  I07S, 
as  Palgrave,  i.  p.  449  receives  it  as  true,  vis.  that  the  Conqueror  (a.  1072) 
had  created  an  earl  of  Cumberland  in  the  person  of  Rantdf  of  Meschines. 
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in  eoDflequenoe  of  the  destructioa  of  the  villages  around 
Winchester,  were  made  houseless.  Whether  William  intrusted 
this  castle  to  the  keeping  of  Banulf  of  Mesehines,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  spurious  traditions,  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
already  placed  at  Carlisle,  or  whether  this  appointment  only 
took  place  under  his  successor,  must  remain  undecided.  It 
is,  however,  of  importance  here  to  notice,  that  William  Bufus, 
and  not  his  father,  first  made  Cumberland  a  complete  pro- 
vince of  Norman  England. 

In  this  Normanidng,  as  it  were,  of  Cumberland  the  English 
king  had  left  unheeded  the  rights  and  claims  which  the  Scot- 
tish monarchs  had  till  then  possessed  over  that  county.  For 
the  adjustment  of  the  complaints  preferred  by  Malcolm,  that 
prince  accepted  the  invitation  of  William,  after  the  delivery 
of  hostages,  and  accompanied  by  Eadgar  jEtheling,  to  attend 
the  court  at  Gloucester.  He  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of 
August,  but  William  refused  to  see  his  royal  vassal  until, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Norman  barons,  he  would 
consent  to  "do  him  right.'"  This  Malcolm  refused  to  do, 
contending,  that  by  ancient  custom  he  was  not  bound  to  ^'  do 
ri^t^  to  the  king  of  England,  except  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  by  judgment  of  the  nobility  of  both^ 
Without  having  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  William, 

Bat  if  we  remark  that  Matthew  represents  Ranulf  as  earl  of  Carlisle, 
which  dty  the  Conqueror  then  ordered  to  be  fortified,  and  that,  having 
dqmved  Ranulf  of  Carlisle,  he  f^ve  him  the  earldom  of  Chester  (which  is 
known  to  have  been  held  by  Hugh  of  Avranches),  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  above-mentioned  chronicler  has  confounded  the  seizure 
of  the  fortress  of  Carlisle  by  William  Ruhis,  and  its  fortifying  under 
Henry  I.  in  1 122,  and  the  appointment  of  the  viscount  of  Bayeux,  Ranulf, 
as  carl  of  Chester  in  1122,  with  the  events  of  1072,  in  consequence  pos- 
sibly of  one  of  those  frequent  clerical  errors  of  C  for  L  (MLXXII  for 
MCXXII).  [This  year  (1092)  a  considerable  part  of  London  was 
destroyed  by  fire.   Flor.  Wigom.— T.] 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1093.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pressbn  "  rectitudinem  facere"  seems  far  from  certain.  Lingard  under- 
stands by  it  "to  answer  for  any  alleged  failure  in  the  performance  of  feudal 
cenrioes.'*    Allen  (Vindication,  p.  48)  leaves  it  unexplained. — ^T. 
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Maloolm  in  indignation  left  the  English  court,  collected  a 
large  armj  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  burst  into  England. 
Scarcely,  howeyer,  had  he  advanced  as  far  as  Alnwick  when, 
in  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Robert  of  Monbray,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  a  pretended 
deserter,  who  feigned  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  that 
castle  (18th  Nov.  109S).  With  him  also  perished,  in  the 
confusion  which  ensuetl,  his  eldest  son,  Edwards  The  death 
of  both  these  princes  by  treachery  was  lamented  and  blamed 
even  by  their  adversaries.  The  name  of  Morel  of  Bam- 
borough,  the  nephew  and  steward  of  earl  Robert,  and  by 
spiritual  ties  connected  with  Malcolm,  is  preserved  as  that 
of  the  perpetrator.  The  good  queen  Margaret,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Malcolm's  consort,  died  shortly  after  of  grief,  and  his 
brother,  Dufenald  (Donald  Bane)  expelled  all  the  English 
employed  in  the  court  from  his  kingdom.  Duncan,  an  illegi« 
timate  son  of  Malcolm,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  as  a 
hostage  at  the  English  court,  having  been  knighted  by  Wil- 
liam and  sworn  to  him  the  fealty  required,  was  by  that  prince 
enabled  to  proceed  to  Scotland  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Anglo-Saxons  and  French^,  and  succeeded  in  expelhng  his 
uncle  from  that  kingdom,  which  William  might  now  flatter 
himself  with  having  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Norman  pro- 
vince. But  those  short-sighted  supporters  of  the  young  king, 
the  foreign  knights  who  had  accompanied  him,  excited  so 
much  discontent  among  the  people,  that  they  were  nearly  all 
slain  by  them,  and  Duncan  himself  was  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  throne  only  under  the  promise  that  he  would  bring  no 
more  Anglo-Saxons  nor  Normans  into  the  kingdom.  But 
Duncan  could  not  wholly  detach  himself  fit>m  the  Norman 
court,  and  in  the  following  year  was  slain  by  the  Scots,  and 
Donald  replaced  on  the  throne^.  A  few  years  after,  William, 
availing  himself  of  a  favourable  juncture,  sent  Eadgar  ^thel* 

1  Sax.  Chron.    Flor.  Wigorn.  s.  1093.    Forduni  Scoti-Chron.  v.  ao. 
3  Sim.  Duaelm.  a.  1093.  ^  Ibid.  a.  1094. 
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ing  with  an  anny  into  Seotland,  who  having  expelled  Donald, 
who  was  mibaeqaently  captured  and  died  of  grief  in  priaon, 
caused  Eadgar,  a  third  son  of  Maloolmy  to  be  crowned  king 
in  Tasaalage  to  the  English  monarch  ^ 

After  these  advances  in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom, 
the  wish  must  naturaUy  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  William  to 
reduce  the  WeJsh  also  completely  under  the  yoke  of  his  do- 
mination. No  disquietude  in  the  interior  of  the  realm,  no 
war  on  the  other  frontier  ever  took  place  of  which  the  Welsh 
did  not  avail  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  Nor- 
mans. During  Odo's  rebellion,  Robert  of  Bhoddlan  had  been 
recalled  to  his  march,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the 
North  Welsh  into  the  earldom  of  Chester,  under  their  king 
Griffith  ap  Gonan.  Too  great  precipitation,  however,  led 
the  ardent  warrior  unarmed  into  the  proximity  of  his  foes,  by 
whose  missiles  he  perished  3.  Through  his  death  the  Welsh 
enjoyed  some  repose  on  their  border,  though  internal  dissen- 
sions soon  arose.  Llewelyn  and  Eineon  from  Dyfed  had  ex- 
dted  Jestyn  ap  Ghugant,  lord  of  Morgannwg,  to  rise  in  arms 
against  Bhys  i^>  Tewdor,  king  of  South  Wales,  and  invited 
fiobert  fits  Hamon  and  twelve  other  Norman  knights,  by 
tempting  promises,  to  their  aid.  King  Bhys  fell,  by  the 
UeaAery  of  his  people,  in  a  battle  near  Brecknock,  and  in 
him  perilled  the  last  king  of  South  Wales  ot  the  ancient 
royal  stoi^^.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  then 
M  into  the  hands  of  Norman  barons,  though  the  old  princely 
fiuuilies  were  neither  extirpated  nor  expelled,  and  were  in 
geofiial  much  more  gently  treated  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
rank.  The  Normans  left  them^  both  then  and  afterwards, 
always  a  part  of  their  old  honours  and  revenues,  as  they  were 
indiqiensable  to  them  as  mediators  with  a  people  of  foreign 
tongue.    Hence  they  strove  gradually,  by  marriages  of  Nor- 

1  Sim.  Dundm.  a.  1097.  Ethelred.  ool.  344. 

2  Ord.  VitaL  pp.  670,  sq. 

^  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1093.    Gixaldi  Cambrena.  Itia.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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nians  with  Welsh  heiressee^  and  other  successive  acqui«tions^ 
to  bring  every  possession  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  ari- 
stocracy. Robert  fitz  Hamon  retained  the  lordship  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  of  the  eighteen  castles,  thirty-six  knight's  fees, 
and  other  smaller  lordships  belonging  to  the  greater  one,  dis- 
tributed some  among  his  companions  in  arms^  The  Icn^ship 
of  Brecknock  was  conquered  by  Bernard  of  Neumarch,  who, 
by  his  marriage  with  Nesta,  of  an  ancient  Welsh  princely 
house,  gained  the  good  will  of  his  new  dependents.  But  hk 
son,  Mahael,  did  not  succeed  to  his  father^s  fief,  his  mother, 
through  hatred,  having  denounced  him  to  the  king  as  unlaw- 
fully bom^.  Henry  of  Newburgh,  son  of  Robert  of  Beau- 
mont, conquered  the  district  of  Gower.  These  acquisitions 
were  not,  however,  cheaply  bought ;  for,  after  the  death  i^ 
Rhys,  the  Welsh  formed  a  combination  against  their  false 
friends,  demolished  the  castles  that  had  been  erected  in  West 
Wales,  and  made  repeated  destructive  inroads  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester,  Hereford,  and  Salop.  Even  in  Anglesey 
they  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Normans  the  castle  and 
the  power  over  the  isle.  And  although  Hugh  of  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  able  to  annihilate  some  bands  of 
Welsh,  others  still  remained  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  their  skill  in  availing  themselves  of  it; 
and  king  William,  in  the  year  1095,  believed  it  incnmbent  on 
him  personally  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Welsh '^. 
Here  again  it  was  made  manifest  that  against  mountaineers 
it  is  seldom  productive  of  glory  to  contend  with  a  large  force. 
After  a  great  loss  both  of  men  and  horses,  the  king  made  a 
speedy  retreat.  The  Welsh,  emboldened  by  this  success  as 
well  as  by  the  dissensions  then  prevailing  among  the  Norman 
nobility,  assaulted  the  castle  of  Montgomery  and  put  Hugh's 

1  For  their  names  and  acquiaitioiia  see  the  essay  of  Gryffith  ap  Conan 
prefixed  to  Powell's  History  of  Wales. 
a  Ord.  Vital,  p.  606.    Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itin.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
^  Sax.  Chron.   Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1094. 
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garrison  to  the  sword.    This  outrage  embittered  the  king  yet 
more,  who^  highly  inoensed,  again  marched  against  the  Welah 
after  the  Michaefanas  festival,  but  only  in  the  same  year  to 
be  twice  scorned  and  beaton  by  a  little  band  of  despised  an- 
ient Britons  ^     The  incursions  which  the  barons  incessantly 
made  on  the  border,  though  less  discreditable,  were  unat- 
tended by  any  lasting  results,  and  cost  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure.   Gadogan,  son  of  Blethyn,  and  nearly  related  to  king 
Griffith,  had  brought  the  Welsh  to  a  state  of  unity,  which  to 
a  defensive  warfare  is  indispensable,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
year  1097,  they  again  succeeded,  after  a  campaign  of  more 
than  four  months,  in  repelling  king  William  Buftis.     Instead, 
therefore,  as  he  had  promised,  of  massacreing  every  man  in 
Wales,  he  discovered  that  the  reduction  of  the  country  must 
be  left  solely  to  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  border  barons, 
and  accordingly  sought  to  stimulate  the  noblest  and  bravest 
of  his  vassals,  to  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  grant 
of  districts  on  the  border.     Roger  of  Montgomery,  conse* 
quently,  did  homage  for  Powys,  where  he  had  won  the  castle, 
afterwards  from  his  family  name,  called  Baldwin,  so  also  for 
Cardigan ;  and  his  son,  Arnulf,  for  Dyfed,  where  some  years 
after  he  built  the  castle  of  Pembroke,  at  first  of  trunks  of 
trees  and  earth-works^ ;  so  Hugh  of  Lacy  for  the  small  dis- 
trict of  Ewias ;  Eustace  of  St.  Omer's  and  Balph  of  Mortimer, 
(who,  besides  other  rich  possessions,  had  the  castle  of  Wig- 
more;  together  with  other  knights  of  illustrious  name)  for 
other  districts,  which  they  were  partly  to  defend  partly  to 
eonquer^.  Earl  Hugh,  sSter  several  years  of  exertion  (a.  1098), 
recovered  Anglesey,  and  exercised  on  his  prisoners  a  more 
cruel  vengeance  than  was  usual  even  in  those  times ;  after  the 

1  Sax.  Cbnm.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1095.  The  latter,  as  also  Simeon  of 
Durham,  mention  two  campaigns  by  the  king  against  the  Welsh  in  1095, 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  one  only. 

3  Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itin.  lib.  i.  o.  12. 

'  PoweO,  p.  117»  who  in  this  section  errs  in  the  chronology  only. 
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amputation  of  their  hands  and  feet,  they  were  emasculated 
and  blinded. 

But  now,  unforeseen,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  there  sud- 
denly rose  up  to  the  Welsh  a  helper  and  av^iger,  yet  also, 
like  the  lightning,  without  further  influence  on  the  course  of 
events.  King  Magnus  III.  of  Norway,  sumamed  Barfod, 
was  in  several  ways  connected  with  the  British  idands.  He 
had  married  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon  lady,  a  dative,  by  whom 
he  had  the  future  king  Sigurd,  sumamed  JofsalaG&r,  so  filmed 
for  his  exploits  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine  and  else- 
where ^  Magnus  had  given  a  hospitable  reception  to  many 
fugitive  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle 
of  Man  were  subject  to  him.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  king  had  been  a  source  of  dissension,  which  the 
restless  Norwegian  had  resolved  on  settling  with  the  sword 
in  Dublin  itself.  On  his  way  thither  the  crews  of  some  of  his 
ships  landed  at  An^sey,  where  their  i^>earanee  caused  ike 
greatest  consternation  among  the  Normans  there,  although  the 
red  shield  suspended  on  the  mast  ought  to  have  commced  them 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  strangers.  The  inteU^enee 
also  that  Harold,  the  son  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  kiog,  was 
in  the  Norwegian  fleets  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  asore 
than  ordinary  pirates.  The  Nonaan  earls  speedity  collected 
tlieir  people,  and,  while  both  parties  w«r«  mistrustfully  re» 
garding  each  other,  it  happened  that  Hugh  of  Mont^mery, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  some  of  his  cavalry,  who  had 
advanced  too  far,  rode  to  the  summit  <d  a  roek  on  the  sea, 
and  in  the  proximity  of  the  Norwegians ;  when  Magnus,  in 

I  llie  nickname  of  Barfod  or  Barbeen  (Barefoot,  Bareleg)  was  given  to 
Magnus  in  consequence  of  his  having  adopted  the  costume  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  The  mother  of  king  Sigurd  Jorsala&r  was  named  Thora,  and 
Uiereforo  not  Ukeiy  to  have  been  as  Anglo-SaaoD.  See  their  Sagas  in 
Saoni.  The  narrative  gtvm  in  the  teit  is  from  Ordnic,  p.  767*  sad 
differs  in  many  other  points  from  Snorri's. — ^T. 

3  W.  Mahn.  p.  506,  [who  considers  Magnus  to  have  iattodsd  an  in- 
vasion of  £nglaad.**T.] 
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a  viking's  wanton  mood,  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  steel-cased 
knight,  and  struck  him  in  the  right  eye  '.  He  sank  down 
and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  Norwegian  insulted  the  fallen.  "  Let 
him  run/'  cried  he ;  yet  was  shocked  on  learning  whom  his 
arrow  had  struck,  it  not  having  been  his  desire  to  slay  a 
friend  of  the  English  king.  He  therefore  instantly  gave  as- 
surances to  Hugh  the  Fat,  earl  of  Chester,  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection. This  event,  however,  was  of  no  small  importance 
with  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  people  there,  and  was, 
moreover,  the  last  collision  with  the  Northmen.  The  Britons 
long  maintained  themselves  in  Mona  against  the  Normans'^. 
Hugh  of  Montgomery's  earldom  was  bought  of  the  king,  for 
the  large  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  by  his  elder  brother, 
Robert  of  Belesme,  whose  unheard-of  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
pride  not  only  sorely  afflicted  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
but  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  the  Normans 
themselves.  Wales  was  now  more  and  more  hemmed  in  by 
Norman  castles^  which  the  Conqueror  had  begun  to  erect  of 
large  hewn  stones  and  after  a  uniform  model.  Of  forty-nine 
castles  mentioned  in  Domesday,  nearly  a  sixth  part  lay  in 
Herefordshire,  viz.  Wigmore^  Monmouth  (which  aderwards 
gave  name  to  the  county  taken  from  the  Welsh),  Clifford, 
Caerleon  (Monmouthsh.),  Ewias,  etc.  In  Shropshire  also 
may  be  noticed  a  similar  strong  permanent  encampment 
against  the  Welsh,  in  the  castles  of  Shrewsbury,  Luvre^  Stan- 
ton, and  that  erected  by  earl  Roger,  and  named  after  his 
paternal  dwelling,  Montgomery,  whose  walls  harboured  a 
valiant  garrison,  which  gradually  took  from  the  Welsh  the 

*  According  to  Snom,  both  Magnus  and  a  Norwegian  standing  by  him 
aimed  at  Hugh ;  the  latter  struck  the  nasal  of  his  helmet  and  forced  it  on 
one  side. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1098.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  767  sq.  Chron. 
Mannie,  h.  a.  Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itin.  lib.  ii.  c.  7*  llieodor.  Monach.  de 
Reg.  Norveg.  c.  31.  This  last  mentioned  errs,  however,  in  placing  the 
occurrence  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  mistaking  Hugh  the  Fat  for  the  earl 
shot  by  Magnus.  Comp.  also  Th.  Torfaei  Hist.  Norveg.  vii.  4. 
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country  that  subsequently  formed  the  district  known  thence- 
forward as  Montgomeryshire. 

The  military  reign  of  William  Bufus  was  also  fated  to 
be  the  starting-point,  as  it  were^  of  the  ecclesiastical  qnarreh, 
which  were  destined  long  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land. The  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  the  investiture  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  provoked  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  carried 
on  with  the  Oerman  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  Christianity,  were  in  England,  under  the  mighty  Conqueror 
and  the  prudent  pope,  through  the  mediation  of  the  eiq^ert 
Lanfranc,  productive  of  no  rupture.  Distance  from  Rome, 
the  complete  separation,  through  its  insular  position,  from 
the  temporal  interests  of  Italy,  and  the  heterogeneous  culture 
more  Oermanic  than  Roman,  gave  a  character  to  the  contest 
between  the  crown  and  the  churdi  of  England  widely  difierent 
from  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Continent.  It  b^an 
later,  but  was,  by  some  English  ecclesiastics,  maintained 
with  perhaps  greater  zeal  than  even  in  Rome  itself.  Royalty 
in  England  hardly  ever  appeared  to  greater  disadvantage 
than  in  this  warfare,  while  the  belligerent  prelates  not  nnfre- 
quently  contended  with  the  abnegation  of  aU  earthly,  selfish 
interests  and  with  exalted  constancy.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween pope  Gregory  VII.  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  as 
well  as  the  election  caused  in  1080  by  the  latter  of  the  anti- 
pope  Guibert,  under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  appear  to  have 
been  unheeded  in  England^  and  to  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  relations  subsisting  between  that  pontiff  and  the  Con- 
queror. Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  we  find  Gregory  in 
friendly  connection  with  William.  That  after  the  death  of 
Gregory  (a.  1085)  a  change  in  the  king's  sentiments  took 
place  in  favour  of  Guibert,  is  improbable.  Of  the  short  reign 
of  Victor  III.  all  accounts  of  interest  are  wanting ;  but  of 
Urban  II.  (1088-1099)  we  know  that  he  was  acknowledged 
by  Normandy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Guibert  was  perse- 
cuted by  the  Italians.     During  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  it  is 
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higUy  probable  that  Urban  IL  was  at  least  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged in  England.  But  with  the  contempt  in  which  the 
dergj  were  held  by  William  Bufiis,  as  well  as  with  his  ava> 
rioe,  it  was  in  perfect  keying  to  take  advantage  of  the  divi- 
aioo  in  the  Ohurdi,  for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  neither  of 
die  popes,  and,  under  pretext  ot  that  dissension,  to  plunder 
it  withoot  restraint.  The  filling  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abineies  had  been  long  delayed,  and  the  large  produce  of 
ibm  revenues  paid  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  king  fre- 
quently expressed  his  indignation,  that  the  crown  had  lost 
bait  its  revenues  through  the  Church,  and  we  know  of  but 
two  religious  establishments  founded  anew  by  him,  viz.  St. 
Mary's  abbey  at  York,  and  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Arma- 
thwaite>,  both  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  en- 
deavooring  to  conciliate  friends.  Even  the  primacy  of  Eng* 
kod,  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  was  not  filled  up,  and  the 
revemftes  of  his  well-endowed  see,  which  had  been  expended 
by  him  in  the  erection  of  some  of  the  most  considerable 
monumeuts  of  middle^age  architecture,  the  cathedral  church 
of  Canterbury,  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  many  hospitals, 
were  now  destined  to  supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  a  most 
depkirable  administration,  unnecessary  wars,  and  a  dissolute 
court.  Four  years  had  passed,  during  which  the  spiritual 
government  of  England  became  more  and  more  lax ;  no  pope 
was  acknowledged  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  maintained,  that 
it  was  a  privilege  of  the  king  of  England,  over  that  of  all 
other  kings,  to  acknowledge  the  pope  or  not,  according  as  it 
mi^t  seem  good  to  him'^.  No  correspondence  with  the 
Roman  court  was  permitted,  no  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice 
of  value  filled,  when  the  king,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1093,  was  seized  at  Gloucester  with  a  malady  that  every  one 
considered  mortal.  The  resolve  was  now  wrung  from  him  to 
supply  the  vacancies  in  the  Church.  For  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
however,  no  better  choice  was  made  than  of  his  friend  and 

I  Monast.  Angl.  -  Eadraer,  p.  29. 
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chancellor,  Robert  Bloet.     For  the  archbishopric  the  selec- 
tion was  less  easy. 

A  man  for  his  profound  learning  honoured  by  the  clergy, 
through  his  humility  and  exemption  from  all  pretension  not 
unwelcome  to  the  higher  classes,  through  a  long  sojourn 
among  them  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Normans — audi 
a  man,  in  short,  as  there  seemed  to  be  in  Anselm,  the  cde- 
brated  abbot  of  Bee,  appeared  to  William  a  most  fitting  sub- 
ject for.  filling  the  vacant  dignity.  But  he  little  knew  the 
character  of  the  Piedmontese — Anselm  was  a  native  of  Aosta, 
— and  still  less  the  power  which  spiritual  superiority,  even 
when  obscured  by  an  over-valued  dialectic  and  display  of 
book-learning,  can  exercise  over  contemporaries.  Ansehn, 
bom  in  103S,  was  the  son  of  (xundulfo,  a  Lombard  of  con- 
sideration, (who,  having  squandered  all  his  wealth,  became  a 
monk,)  and  of  Ermenburg,  who  trained  up  her  beloved  son  to 
piety  and  study  ^  After  his  moiher^s  death  the  youth  was 
inspired  with  a  craving  sSter  secular  things,  which  when  his 
father  sternly  strove  to  suppress,  he  forsook  both  father  and 
country.  He  first  travelled  to  Avranches,  where  Lanfranc 
had  formerly  taught,  and  shortly  aft-er  proceeded  to  that  dis- 
tinguished man  himself,  at  that  time  prior  of  the  abbey  of 
Bee.  Fascinating  in  an  extraordinary  degree  must  have  been 
the  talents  and  charact-er  of  the  indiridual,  who  in  a  land, 
which  at  that  period,  like  no  other  in  all  Europe,  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  arms  and  warlike  deeds,  where  to  every 
knightly  sword  its  conquest  seemed  promised^  where  even  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  gave  an  example  of  a  secular  and 

1  See  the  work  *'  De  Vita  S.  Anselmi  libri  duo,"  by  Eadmer,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  who  has  also  given  his  political  life  in  his  Histona  Xoro- 
rum.  Both  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Gerberon's  edition  of  Ansehn's 
works  (Paris  1675,  2nd  edit.  1721.  folio),  the  last-mentioned  work  was 
also  published  at  London  in  1624,  with  illustrations  by  John  Selden.  The 
Vita  S.  Anselmi  by  John  of  Salisbury,  as  well  as  what  is  related  of  Anselm 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others,  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
literal  extracts  from  Kadmer's  writings. 
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military  life,  which  oould  confer  no  honour  on  the  laical  order 
and  brought  disgrace  on  their  own — who,  under  such  circum- 
stances^ was  able,  in  those  days  and  in  that  land,  to  create  an 
unrivalled  seat  of  science  and  piety.  The  young  and  ener- 
getic Anselm  among  others  was  smitten  with  the  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  Lanfranc  and  his  doctrines :  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  he  renounced  the  world,  entered  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  became  a  member  of  the  community  at  Bee,  of 
which  he  was  elected  prior  after  Lanfranc's  removal  to  Caen, 
and  abbot  after  the  death  of  Herluin  in  1078. 

Not  less  distinguished  by  solid  mental  endowments,  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  which  has  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  profoundest  doctors  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
than  by  ardour  and  kindness  of  disposition,  Anselm  enjoyed, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy.     His  counsel  was 
repeatedly  sought  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  monasteries  and 
the  restoration  of  discipline  in  them.    The  great,  whether 
French,  Norman,  or  English,  even  the   haughty,  reserved 
Conqueror  himself  evinced  towards  him  the  most  flattering 
courtesy.     So  also  the  sick,  prostrate  earl  of  Chester,  Hugh 
the  Fat,  when  engaged  in  the  transformation    of  the  mo- 
nastery in  that  city,  formerly  founded  by  king  Eadgar  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Werburg,  into  a  Benedictine  abbey,  invited  him 
to  come  over  to  England,  to  which  country  he  was  no  stranger, 
having  visited  it  on  former  occasions,  and  to  bring  with  him 
some  monks  from  Bee,  to  abide  in  his  new  foundation.    But 
the  real  object  of  the  earl  and  of  other  Normans  of  rank  was, 
through  Anselm  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  Church  plunder 
carried  on  by  the  king,  and  obtain  his  nomination  to  the  pri- 
macy that  had  been  for  four  years  vacant.     For  a  long  time 
Anselm  refused  to  come  over;  for  he  suspected  the  latter 
object,  and  sincerely  wished  to  avoid  its  fulfilment.     Anselm 
we  believe,  in  this  instance,  to  have  been  thoroughly  sincere, 
as  well  as  in  his  subsequent  refusals  to  accept  the  arch- 
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bishopric.  However  erroneous  the  views  of  the  Romish 
eourt,  which  he  defended,  may  appear  to  ns,  he,  no  doubt 
believed  in  their  soundness,  and  defended  them  witliout 
thrusting  himself  forward  in  their  defence,  or  from  motives  of 
self-interest.  Anselm  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  love  and 
humility  which  Christianity  has  produced  in  every  age,  and 
which  only  the  narroA'  views  of  a  time  sunk  in  sdfishness,  or 
occupied  in  contemptible  specnlations,  can  mistake.  How 
greatly  the  weight  of  years — he  was  already  a  sexagenarian — 
and  a  just  estimation  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  king  and  court  opposed  to  aR  his  better  ex- 
ertions, how  far  a  habit  of  three  and  thirty  years  of  successfbl 
labour  in  his  sacred  avocation  and  in  scientific  pursuits  may 
have  operated  on  him  —  for  the  aseertaiiiing  of  all  this 
more  exact  details  are  required ;  but  how  he  knew  and  esti- 
mated all  the  difficulties  of  bis  later  position,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  with  which  he 
encountered  and  defied  them.  If  we  must  expose  the  weak 
point  in  the  conduct  of  Anselm,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
lie  in  an  ostentatious  humility  before  the  acceptance  of  his 
high  dignity,  but  in  his  acceptance  of  it  contrary  to  his  own 
higher  views^  founded  on  a  not  altogether  sincere  submission 
to  the  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and  reverers. 

It  was  only  after  a  resolution  of  the  monks  of  Bee,  charging 
him  with  the  management  of  their  conventual  affi^irs  at  the 
royal  court,  that  Anselm  was  induced  to  cross  over  to  Eng- 
land ^      The  king  received  him  with  distinction;   but  the 

1  On  the  7th  Sept.  109*2  he  was  at  Canterbury.  The  chrotology,  and 
therefore  the  whole  course  of  events,  is  to  be  ascertaiQed  only  by  careful 
comparison  of  the  Vita  S.  Anselmi  with  the  Historia  Novonim,  the  fonner 
having  been  written  by  Eadmer  as  a  supplement  to  the  latter.  Alford 
therefore  (Annates  Eccles.  Anglic,  iv.  p.  114)  errs  in  referring  Ansdm's 
letter  (Epist.  i.  ii.  c.  18.)  wherein  be  speaks  of  his  arrival  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  Lent  to  the  journey  above  mentioned.  Eadmer  previously 
speaks  of  his  earlier  journeys  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc :  "  Anglia,  proot 
diversitas  causarum  ferebat,  ah  eo  frequentata.** 
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abbot  avaOed  himeelf  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  alone 
to  represent  to  him  the  many  loudly  expressed  reproaches  of 
his  subjects  against  him^     Their  parting  seems  not  to  have 
been  friendly,  as  the  affiurs  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  were  not 
discussed.     Anselm  hastened  to  Chester,  where  he  found  earl 
Hugh  already  recovered,  and  passed  the  following  winter  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  convent.  At  the  court  held  at  Christ- 
masy  the  nobles  of  the  realm  took  into  consideration  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Church,  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  extraordinary  resolution,  humbly  to  beseech  the  king  to 
permit  prayers  to  be  addressed  to  God  in  the  churches  of 
En^and,  that  He  would  fill  the  king  with  his  grace,  so  that 
after  the  appointment  of  a  worthy  shepherd,  the  Church 
ought  rise  from  her  depressed  state.     William  listened  to 
this  petition  with  displeasure,  yet  granted  it.     Anselm,  in 
^ite  of  his  reluctance  to  encroach  on  the  office  of  some  one 
of  the  bishops,  was  compelled,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  English 
prdates,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  supplication,  which,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  court,  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
realm.     But  all  this  was,  on  the  part  of  William,  only  a  pro- 
fime  mockery  both  of  that  which  is  most  sacred  and  of  his 
people.     When  one  of  his  nobles  praised  the  abbot  Anselm, 
as  a  man  loving  Crod  alone,  and  desirous  of  nothing  transitory, 
he  answered  sarcastically :  ^*  Nothing,  except  only  the  arch- 
Inshoprio  of  Canterbury.    He  will  come  running  to  me  re- 
joicing with  hands  and  feet,  and  clasp  me  round  the  neck, 
if  I  give  him  the  faintest  hope  of  it.     But,  by  the  holy  face  of 
Lucca,  neither  he  nor  any  other  shall  be  archbishop  besides 
myself.^    Shortly  after  this  utterance,  the  king,  who  daily 
abandoned  himself  more  and  more  to  the  grossest  passions, 
was  seized  with  a  malady  which  inspired  him  with  thoughts 
of  death  and  indescribable  mental  anguish.    He  now  promised 
sinoere  amendment  and  penitence,  but  above  all,  clemency 

1  Vita  S.  Anselmi,  lib.  ii. 
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and  justice.  His  bishops,  as  his  sureties,  were  oompelled  to 
make  this  vow  for  him  before  the  high  altar  at  Grlonoester. 
A  proclamation  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  announced  that 
"  captives  should  be  freed,  debts  forgiven^  all  offimoes  against 
his  person  pardoned  and  for  ever  forgotten.  Good,  holy  lawB, 
such  as  were  in  the  golden  days  of  king  Eadward,  were  anew 
promised  to  the  people;  offenders  and  oppressors  of  the 
inferior  people  should,  without  consideration  of  nation  or 
rank,  be  punished  with  inflexible  severity.*'  How  the  wefl- 
meaning  people  rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  conversion,  exulted 
in  the  joyous  future,  and  thronged  to  the  churches,  to  pray 
for  the  recovery  of  the  excellent  father  of  his  country  f  The 
king  was  moreover  induced  to  give  a  shepherd  again  to  the 
bereft  Church,  and,  oontrarj'  to  the  expectation  of  every  one, 
he  named  Anselm,  a  choice  that  was  confirmed  by  aniversal 
approbation.  At  this  intelligence  Ansehn  turned  pale;  he 
represented  to  the  importunate  bishops  how  unfitting,  it  would 
be  for  the  abbot  of  a  state,  where  he  was  bound  by  aUegianoe 
to  its  prince,  to  accept  such  a  dignity  in  a  foreign  conntir ; 
that  he,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who,  after  he  had  entered  a 
cloister,  had  shunned  all  worldly  concerns,  and  felt  a  true  joy 
in  that  vocation,  was  in  the  highest  degree  unqualified  for  an 
office  in  which  he  knew  not  how  to  be  useful.  Even  the 
king*s  entreaties  failed  to  prevail  on  him.  Wh^i,  at  William^s 
command,  all  present  knelt  before  Anselm,  he  himsdf  fell  on 
his  knees  before  them,  and  prayed  them  to  spare  him  that 
cup,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  yield  to  their  prayer.  When  conducted  to  the  king's 
bedside,  he  refused  to  receive  the  episcopal  staff,  and  when 
the  bishops  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  take  it,  he  hdd  his 
hand  so  clenched  that  they  could  only  place  it  near  him.  He 
was  dragged  into  the  cathedral,  where,  notwithstanding  his 
refusal  to  both  king  and  clergy,  thanks  were  given  to  the 
Most  High  for  the  election  that  had  taken  place.  With  a 
clearnoHS  and  self-denial,  which  can  proceed  only  from  true 
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humility,  he  continued  to  represent  to  his  friends  his  view  of 
their  desire:  ''Consider,  ye  imprudent  men/'  said  he,  ''what 
it  is  ye  are  striving  for.  .  England^s  plough  is  drawn  by  two 
supereminent  oxen,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary,  the  one  by  secular  justice  and  authority,  the  other  by 
divine  doctrine  and  instruction.     Of  these  oxen  one  is  dead, 
and  the  other,  fierce  as  a  savage  bull  is  yoked  young  to  the 
plough ;  and  in  place  of  the  dead  ox,  ye  would  yoke  me,  an 
old  feeble  sheep,  with  the  wild  bull.     I  tell  you  that,  if  ye 
desist  not  from  your  purpose,  I,  from  whom  some  might  have 
wod,  and  the  milk  of  God's  word,  and  lambs,  shall  sink  under 
royal  ferocity,  and  your  joy  shall  be  turned  to  sorrow.''     The 
king   now  commanded   everything  that  had  been  possessed 
by  Lanfranc,  namely,  the  city  of  Canterbury  and  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban^s,  to  be  transferred  to  Anselm,  and  immediately 
caused  application  to  be  made  to  duke  Bobert,  the  archbishop 
of  Bouen,  and  the  monks  of  Bee,  for  Anselm^s  discharge.  When, 
after  a  long  delay,  Anselm''8  release  from  his  Norman  connection 
arrived  in  England,  the  king  was  recovered  and  had  relapsed  into 
all  his  old  vices.  The  given  promises  were  unfulfilled,  the  released 
prisoners  again  confined,  the  remitted  debts  again  exacted, 
the  courts  served  only  for  oppression  and  greedy  extortion. 
When  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Bochester,  exhorted  him  to  live 
more  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  he  answered  :  "  Hear, 
bishop,  by  the  holy  face  of  Lucca,  the  Lord  shall  find  no  good 
one  in  me  for  aD  the  evil  he  has  inflicted  on  me."  Such  being 
the  king's  state  of  mind,  Anselm  might  well  expect  a  release 
from  the  dignity  conferred  on  him,  when  he  demanded  that, 
when  all  the  lands  had  been  restored  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  a  judicial  inquiry 
and  decision  should  take  place,  with  regard  to  others,  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived  at  an  earlier  period.    He,  moreover,  in- 
formed the  king  that  he  had  already  acknowledged  pope  Urban, 
and  should  ever  yield  him  obedience,  although  still  unacknow- 
ledged by  William.     On  both  these  points  he  desired  a  decla- 
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ration  from  the  king,  who,  after  havii^  summoned  his  coaiidl 
together,  informed  him  that  aU  the  lands  possessed  by  the 
Church  under  Lanfranc  should,  as  l^fore  said,  be  restored  to 
it ;  but,  with  regard  to  those  which  it  did  not  possess  under 
him,  no  agreement  could  then  be  made ;  but  that  both  this 
and  other  matters  should  soon  be  settled.  The  king  after- 
wards strove  to  induce  Anselm  to  confirm  to  his  barons 
many  lands  that  he  had  granted  them  after  the  death  of 
Lanfranc  ^  though  in  this  instance  he  was  compelled  to  yield; 
and  Anselm,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  at  Winchester,  and, 
after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  became,  according  to 
usage,  the  king^s  vassal,  and  was  directed  to  take  possession 
of  the  archbishopric  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc 
(25th  Sept.)>  When  he  at  length  reached  Canterbury^  his 
solemn  reception  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Banulf  Flam- 
bard,  who,  in  the  king's  name,  oonmienced  a  process  regard- 
ing certain  claims  of  the  Church;  and  not  until  some  monUis 
had  passed  was  Anselm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  realm  at  Canterbury,  consecrated  as  archbishop  (4th  Dec.). 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  royal  court,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received.  As  the  king,  through  his  efforts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Normandy,  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  the  new  archbishop,  following  the  oounsel 
cS  his  friends,  offered  him  a  present  of  five  hundred  poonds 
of  silver.  The  king  required  the  double  of  that  sum,  but 
Anselm,  who  ^^  would  not  bargain  for  the  king's  fiivour  as  for 
a  horse  or  an  ass,^  refused  it,  gave  the  intended  present  to 
the  poor,  and  thereby  exasperated  the  king  to  the  utmost, 
who,  when  too  late,  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  it. 

If  in  Anselm  we  have  hitherto  revered  the  pious,  learned, 
and  modest  monk,  and  if  the  worth  of  such  a  man  is  rendered 
the  more  prominent  by  contrast  with  a  tyrant  brutal  almost 

I  Epist.  tib.  iii.  c.  24.  Anselm's  letters  are  of  less  value  than  almost  any 
other  similar  authority,  Eadmer  having  evidently  most  carefully  availed 
himself  of  them.   Eadmer,  pp.  15,  sqg. 
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to  frenzy,  it  greatly  iiicreaaea  oar  reverence  to  see  him,  under 

the  most  trying  aelMenial,  fmithfiil  to  his  doty,  indefatigabhr, 

horoieally  adminiatering  the  chaige  he  had  undertaken,  while 

a  king  and  son  of  a  king,  who  had  dispossessed  his  elder  brother 

of  a  throne,  was  reckless  of  every  princely  duty  and  of  every 

promise.    While  Anselro,  in  every  direction,  with  the  approval 

and  advice  of  the  elder  clergy  of  England,  was  defending  the 

rights  of  his  Chnrch,  he  set  his  colleagues  an  example  of 

resistance  to  the   pervading  Inxury  and   effeminacy  of  the 

court.     We  may  well  imagine  that  an  acute  thinker  and  cahn 

observer,  like  Anselm,  would  not  have  regarded  the  long  hair 

of  the  courtiers,  or  their  long-beaked  shoes,  at  that  time  in 

vogue,  as  soul-destructive  \  but  he  saw  how  these  manners,  in 

the  new  generation,  engendered  among  the  sons  of  the  heroes 

of  the  Conquest  an  effeminate,  trifling  disposition,  which  but 

too  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the  increasing  passion  fcM* 

show.   With  the  object  of  repressing  transgressions  of  deeper 

die,  espeoiaUy  one  of  the  deepest,  which  unhappily  prevailed 

among  the  Normans  in  England,  he  applied  to  the  king,  before 

his  departure  for  Normandy  (1094  Feb.)  for  the  assembling  of 

a  synod,  but  who  harshly  refused  not  only  this  request,  but 

also  one  relative  to  the  filling  of  the  vacant  abbacies'^. 

The  present  temper  of  the  king,  as  wdl  as  his  journey  to 
Normandy,  must  neoessarily  cause  a  suspension  of  all  applica- 
tions to  him  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  pall  for  the  new 
primate.     Scarcely,  however,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  had 

1  See  W.  Malm.  p.  498,  and  so/e.— T. 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  498.  "  Enerves,  emoUiti,  quod  nsti  foerant  inviti  mane- 
bant  ;  ezpiignatorea  aliens  podicitis,  prodigi  sme.  Sequebantur  curiam 
•flbeminatonmi  manus  et  ganeanmi  greges."  Eadmer.  p.  24.  "  Nefandis- 
umnm  Sodomse  aceluB,  (ut  illicita  coDsangnineomm  connnbia,  et  alia 
mnlta  remm  detestandarum  facinoroaa  negotia  taeeam,)  scelus,  inquam, 
Sodomae  noriter  in  hac  terra  divnlgatnm  jam  plorimum  puUulavit,  muU 
toaqne  sua  immanitate  fcedavit.  Cui  fateor  nisi  districtius  a  te  prodient 
aeatentia  judicii,  et  eoclcsiastics  vigor  disciplinse  oelerius  obviet,  tota  terra 
non  mnlto  post  Sodoma  fiet.'*  llie  above  are  Anselm's  words  to  the 
king.~T. 
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William  returned  to  England,  when  Anselm  applied  to  him 
for  permission  to  solicit  the  pontiff,  namely  Urban,  for  his 
pall,  tx)  whom,  as  the  king  well  knew,  he  had  done  homage 
before  his  call  to  England.  But  William  maintained  that 
neither  his  father  nor  himself  had  allowed  any  one  of  their 
bishops  to  choose  a  pope  for  himself;  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  tantamount  to  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown.  It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  the  king  had 
taken  from  Herbert  of  Losinga  the  episcopal  staff,  that  he  had 
bought  of  him  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  gettiug 
absolution  from  the  pope  for  the  crime  of  simony  ^ 

That  England  continued  for  nearly  ten  years  without  ac- 
knowledging any  pope,  is  a  circumstance  that  deserves  some 
consideration,  though  it  will  no  more  be  found  that  England 
was  a  gainer  by  this  separation  from  the  universal  regimen, 
than  that  the  motives  for  such  a  procedure  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  a  purer  view  of  Christianity  operating,  though  indirectly, 
on  the  court.  The  best  excuse  for  the  delay  in  this  matter  can 
be  sought  for  only  in  the  distance  from  Rome,  and  the  lack 
thence  arising  of  trustworthy  accounts  respecting  the  legitimate 
possessor  of  the  ring  of  the  fisherman.  The  king,  however, 
could  not  avoid  submitting  the  demands  of  Anselm  to  the  court 
which  he  summoned  to  assemble  at  Rockingham'^  (March 
1095).  On  this  occasion  William  displayed  even  more  than 
his  usual  violence,  being  excited  by  Flambard,  who  had  hoped 
to  obtain  the  archbishopric  for  himself.     The  other  bishops 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1094.  More  fully  in  Simeon,  h.  a.  Florence  makes 
no  mention  of  the  taking  away  of  the  staff  by  the  king,  but  says  (also 
Malmesbury  p.  517,)  that  Herbert  resigned  it  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was 
there  restored  to  him. — ^T. 

3  Eadmer,  p.  26.  Anselm,  Epist.  lib.  iii.  35,  speaks  without  doubt  of 
the  same  place,  although  the  printed  text  reads  Notingeham.  Wilkins, 
ConciL  t.  i.,  lingard  and  others  place  the  assembly  at  Nottingham  in 
1094 ;  but  from  Badmer's  narrative  it  clearly  follows  that  it  was  not  held 
until  after  the  king's  return  from  France,  llie  day  of  his  return  (29tfa 
yov.  1094)  are  given  both  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence. 
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declared  that  Anselm  could  not  be  deposed,  but  that  at  the 
king's  command  they  were  ready  to  renounce  all  obedience 
to  and  friendly  intercourse  with  him.      On  this  compliance 
of  a  set  of  dastardly  priests  and  courtiers,  the  king  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  Anselm  his  protection  and  confidence,  and 
to  traat  him  no  longer  as  archbishop  or  his  spiritual  father. 
The  lay  nobles,  at  whose  head  stood  the  most  excellent  and 
eminent  man  of  the  English  court,  Robert  count  of  Meulan^ 
acted  far  more  honourably:  they  declared,  that  while  they 
lived  they  would  not  abandon  Anselm,  their  archbishop,  the 
director  of  all  religious  concerns,  as  he  had  rendered  himself 
guilty  of  no  crime.     It  was  Anselm''s  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  his  office,  but  the  principal  laity  mediated  a 
delay  of  any  determination  on  either  side.     The  archbishop 
then  received  instructions  not  to  leave  the  county  of  Kent, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch,  that  the  coast 
might  not  be  infested  by  enemies  roaming  about  the  sea^. 
The  king  availed  himself  of  this  interval  partly  in  annoying 
the  archbishop,  by  driving  some  of  his  faithful  clergy  from 
England^  and  partly  in  awaiting  the  return  of  two  of  his 
chaplains,  William  of  Warlewast  and  Girard,  whom  in  the 
preceding  year  he  had  secretly  sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  papal  affairs  and  of  prevailing  on 
the  pope  to  send  to  him  the  pall  for  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, without  mention  of  his  name,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  restriction  on  any  arbitrary  measure  he  might  resolve  on. 
Urban  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  and  sent  over  Walter,  bishop 
of  Albano,  to  England  with  the  desired  pall.     The  legate 
rode  unnoticed  through  Canterbury  to  the  king,  who  was 
holding  a  court  at  Windsor,  and  who  was  desirous  of  surpris- 
ing Anselm  into  an  acceptance  of  the  pall  from  his  hands. 
But  the  primate  proved  himself  a  stouter  champion  for  the 

*  Eadmer,  p.  30,  names,  as  mouthpiece  of  the  "  principes,  Robertas 
quidam,  ipsi  regi  valde  familiaris."  That  it  was  the  above-mentioned 
count  whom  we  again  meet  with  under  William's  successor,  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted.  2  Epist.  lib.  iii.  35,  37. 
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rights  of  the  Church  than  the  pope^  and  on  hiB  relbeal  to 
receive  the  pall  from  the  secular  power,  the  expedient  was 
adopted,  that  the  legate  should  lay  it  on  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury,  and  Anselm  take  it  th«ice.  as  it  were,  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Peter  ^ 

By  this  act  the  Church  for  some  time  seemed  restoied  to 
its  old  order.  Some  of  the  bishops,  who  had  previously 
spoken  against  Anselm,  stricken  with  remorse,  caused  them- 
selves to  be  absolved  by  him;  and  the  king  bestowed  tlie 
sees  of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Wulfstan  and  Robert,  on  his  chaplain  before  mentioned, 
Girard,  and  Samson,  and  his  episcopal  staff  was  restored  to 
Herbert  of  Thetford.  The  bishops  of  Wales  and  Ireland  ac- 
knowledged Anselm  as  their  primate,  and  the  papal  legale 
made  himself  so  beloved,  that  he  collected  an  abmadaot  Peter- 
pence,  such  as  Rome  had  not  for  a  length  of  time  leceifed 
from  England*^. 

Anselm  now  found  confirmed,  what  he  had  long  foreseen, 
that  with  the  means  he  possessed,  calm  wisdom,  profound 
scientific  knowledge,  and  purity  of  life,  the  stn^gle  with  the 
tyrant  was  too  unequal.  A  dispute  respecting  the  alleged 
insufficient  equipment,  both  as  to  arms  and  provisions,  of  the 
men  supplied  by  the  archbishop  for  an  expedition  against  the 
Welsh,  brought  Anselm's  resolve  to  maturity,  to  leave  Eng- 
land at  any  cost,  and  go  to  the  pope,  with  the  object  of  en- 
lightening the  pontiff  on  the  real  state  of  things,  of  whidi  he 
had  received  an  account  not  over  faithful  from  the  king's 
agents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  obtaining  peace  and  quiet 
for  himself,  and  for  his  Church  protection  against  plunder, 
blasphemy,  and  every  kind  of  outrage.  It  was  only  by  the 
greatest  firmness  that  Anselm  obtained  pemusaon  for  his 
journey  to  Rome  from  the  king  (1097, 15th  Oct.),  who  im- 
mediately seized  on  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric.  In 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  Him  whom  he  confessed,  he 

'  Eadmer,  p.  34.  -  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1095. 
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olFercd  to  the  king,  at  hU  departure,  aa  primate  of  the  realm, 
Ood'B  and  his  own  blesang.  William  received  him  n-ith  8ur> 
prisa.  yet  declined  not  hia  benediction ;  but,  nevertheless, 
earned  the  venerable  man  to  be  persecuted  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  stay  in  England.  Two  monks  only,  Baldwin,  who 
afterwards  followed  him  in  the  primacy,  and  Eadmer,  his 
futhfui  biogra[4ier ',  aooompanied  him  in  his  voluntary  exile. 
On  the  Continent  Anselm's  joum^  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion ;  both  clergy  and  laity  rejoicing,  and  with  flags  waving 
received  the  revered  philosopher  and  divine,  now  hallowed  by 
an  nnheard-of  martyrdom.  He  was  obliged  to  avoid  Nor- 
mandy. From  Witsand  he  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Berlin  (St.  Omer's),  where  he  again  enjoyed  the  exhilarating 
feeling  of  being  able  to  serve  only  the  Lord.  Odo,  the  pjoua 
doke  of  Bm^ndy,  with  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
engaged,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Robert,  in  founding  tlie  abbey 
of  Citeaux,  received  him  with  the  greatest  joy.  He  visited 
tiie  monks  of  Cluoy  and  sojourned  at  Lyons,  antil  a  message 
from  the  pope  summoned  him  to  Rome.  The  favourable  re- 
ception which  he  found  there,  as  well  as  from  Roger  duke  of 
Apulia,  proves  that  king  WilGam  Rufns,  even  in  those  parts, 
notwithstanding  new  deputations  to  Urban,  was  held  in  just 
estimation.  Anselm  employed  hie  leisure  in  completing  some 
theological  and  philosophical  works.  He  also  assisted  at  the 
eounoil  of  Ban  (Ist  Oct.  1098),  where  he  had  the  happiness 
of  acting  a  distinguished  part  in  the  discussions  on  a  point 
at  that  time  of  vital  importance,  whether  the  Holy  Obost  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  the  Father.  In  a  council  held  shortly  after 
at  Rome  (S5th  April  1099)  the  a^irs  of  the  English  Cliun-h 
were  discussed,  and  a  general  anathema  was  pronouDocd  on 
those  laymen  who  conferred  or  received  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures, as  well  as  on  those  who  for  ecclesiastical  offices  became 

'  "  Eramns  quippe  trea  moaacbi dominuB  videlicet  «t  paUr  An- 

•dinut,  Baldvinua,  et  ego  qui  hsec  icribo,  freter  Eadraerm."  Eadmer, 
p.  45,— T. 
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the  vassals  of  laymen^  and  on  others  offending  against  the  views 
of  the  Church.  Urban,  however,  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  accuse  king  William  of  these  transgressions,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  restrained  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  arch- 
bishop from  the  adoption  of  any  violent  measures.  Ansefan^ 
too,  himself,  on  his  knees,  implored  the  council  not  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king.  Some  months 
after.  Urban  died,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Paschal 
to  the  papal  chair,  accounts  arrived  of  the  death  of  William, 
which  caused  Anselm  to  return  to  England  ^ 

During  these  dissensions,  the  king  was  engaged  in  many 
more  weighty  secular  affairs,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
incessant  craving  after  the  possession  of  Normandy  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his  compact  with 
duke  Robert,  he  strove  to  gain  over  the  vassals  of  Normandy, 
and,  by  means  of  great  presents  and  promises,  succeeded  in 
seducing  from  his  allegiance  William  count  of  £u^.  Robert 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  declare  to  the  king,  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  abide  by  so  partial  and  ill-observed  a 
compact.  On  this  occasion  William  deemed  it  expedient  to 
cross  over  to  Normandy  and  have  a  conference  with  his  bro- 
ther, but  which  ended  in  no  concord.  The  sureties  of  the 
compact  were  then  summoned  to  decide  with  reference  to  its 
violation,  and  their  decision  was  against  William,  who,  highly 
exasperated,  refused  to  submit  to  it ;  but  proceeding  to  Eu, 
he  thence  directed  the  intrigues  of  the  Norman  nobles  against 
his  brother,  and  captured  the  castle  of  Bures.  Duke  Robert 
had  in  the  meantime  obtained  the  support  of  the  French 
king  Philip,  with  which,  by  stratagem,  he  took  the  castle  of 
Argences,  though  defended  by  Roger  of  Poitou  with  seven 
hundred  knights ;  and  although  king  Philip,  bribed  by  Eng- 
lish  gold^   soon   returned  to   his  own   dominions,   Robert, 

*  Eadmer,  pp.  15  sqq,   Ord.  Vital,  pp.  682, 773.   Anselmi  Epist. 

5»  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1093. 

^  Robert  de  Monte,  a.  1094.     W.  of  Malmesbury,  the  Nonnan  writers. 
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neverthdeas,  saooeeded  in  taking  the  castle  of  La  Houlme 
defended  by  William  Peverel.  William  had  ordered  twenty 
thouBaDd  foot  soldierB  from  England,  but  when  they  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  he  oauaed  the  ten  shillings  that  had 
been  given  to  each  for  his  subsistence  to  be  taken  away^ 
through  his  tool,  Ranulf  Flambard^  and  all  of  them  to  be 
sent  home.  The  money  thus  obtained  he  employed  in  buying 
off  the  French,  who  threatened  Eu  with  a  siege,  and  had  al- 
ready  advanced  as  &r  as  Longuevile  >.  Hugh  earl  of  Chester, 
was  then  despatched  to  fetch  prince  Henry  from  Domfront, 
who  accompanied  him,  but,  instead  of  coming  to  Eu,  they 
both  crossed  over  to  Southampton,  and  celebrated  the  Christ- 
mas festival  at  London.  William,  too,  not  feeling  at  ease  in 
his  position,  returned,  and  sent  prince  Henry  to  prosecute  the 
war  agunst  his  brother. 

More  dangerous  for  William  than  the  disgraceful  contest 
with  his  brother,  or  his  rash  quarrel  with  Anselm,  was  a  re- 
beHion  now  raised  by  some  of  his  most  considerable  barons. 
Robwt,  son  of  Roger  of  Molbray,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
was  one  of  the  most  valiant  but  proudest  knights,  harsh  to- 
wards his  dependentSi  cold  and  reserved  towards  his  asso- 
ciates,  arrogant  to  his  superiors.    After  the  death  of  his 
nnde,  Qeoffrey  bishop  of  Coutances,  William  had  confirmed 
to  him  two  hundred  and  eighty  villages,  which  that  prelate, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  military  services,  had  received  from 
the  Conqueror'^.     Robert,  probably  because  the  trannMtions 
with  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Malcolm^  were  not  to  his 
•Btisfaetion,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
crown  and  life  with  the  count  of  £u,  who  but  a  short  time 
before  had  passed  over  to  the  side  of  William.     Their  pro- 

and  ereo  Orderic  himself,  make  no  mention  of  this  campaign,  and  appear 
to  confoimd  it  with  the  earlier.  The  last-mentioned  is  very  confused  in 
thedironologj  of  the  years  1091-1095. 

^  Near  Veraoo  in  Normandy,  not  Luneyille,  as  Ingram  supposes. 

^  Ord.  VitaL  pp.  523,  703.  These  possessions  must  have  lain  for  the 
most  part  in  the  shires  of  England  not  included  in  Domesday. 
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fesaed  object  was  to  plaoe  on  the  throne  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle, a  cousin  of  the  king,  who  had  previously  been  a  faith- 
ful adherent  to  him  ^ .  Stephen  was  the  son  of  a  half-sister 
of  the  Conqueror,  married  to  Odo  count  of  Champagne^  to 
whom  she  had  borne  this  count  Stephen  ^  Judith,  the  consort 
of  the  unfortunate  eari  Waltheof,  and  William  of  Alderi^ 
the  king's  steward  or  sewer  ^  The  paternal  uncle  of  Stephen 
and  many  other  barons  of  consideration  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  cause  of  its  premature  outbreak  was  the  re- 
fusal of  earl  Robert  to  appear  before  the  king^s  court  at 
Windsor,  without  the  delivery  of  hostages  or  other  pledge 
for  his  security,  to  answer  a  charge  against  himself  and  his 
nephew,  Morel,  of  having  detained  and  plundered  four  Nor- 
wegian merchantmen  ^  WiUiam  thereupon  assembled  an 
army,  and  had  already  nearly  reached  the  county  of  his  re- 
fractory vassal,  when  Gilbert  of  Tonbridge  fell  at  his  feet, 
praying  him  not  to  enter  the  forest^  where  there  was  an 
ambush  stationed,  and  to  pardon  him,  an  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy '\  William  then  laid  siege  to  Tynemouth,  which 
the  brother  of  earl  Robert  bravely  held  out  against  him  for 
two  months,  fktrl  Robert  himself  was  shut  up  in  Bam- 
borough  castle,  opposite  to  which  the  king  had  caused  a 
fortress  to  be  constructed,  to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  Malveisin  (the  bad  neighbour).  The  king's  persever- 
ance was  overcome  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged ;  but 
while  he  was  gone  on  an  expedition  against  the  Welsh, 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  681,  a.  1089. 

3  For  this  relationship  see  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  Orderic  (p.  522) 
calls  the  mother  **  filiun  Roberti  duds  ;'*  W.  Gemmet.  (lib.  viii.  c.  37) 
"  Comitissa  de  Albemarla,  soror  uterina  Wilhelmi  regis  Anglorum."  This 
is  correct ;  she  was  full  sister  of  bishop  Odo ;  her  name  seems  to  have 
been  Adelisa. 

9  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.Wigorn.  a.  1096.  Ingram  renders  modrie,  mmiemai 
ami  (though  here  in  the  Chronicle  used  erroneously  for  patenuU  ammi)  by 
step^maiker  ;  thus  making  Odo  of  Champagne  the  king's  son-in^w. 

4  "Quatuornaves magnsp^quas canardos vocant.*'  Ord.Vital.  p. 703. — ^T. 

5  Ord.  Vital,  p.  703. 
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Robert  was  tempted  to  leave  his  strong-hold,  the  garrison  of 
Newcastle  having  falsely  promised  that  they  would  open  their 
gates  to  him.  Issuing  then  from  Bamborough  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  accompanied  by  only  thirty  horsemen,  he  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  garrison  of  Malveisin,  and  on 
reaching  Newcastle  found  the  gates  closed.  Finding  himself 
tiins  deceived,  the  earl  fled  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Oswine 
at  Tjmemouth,  that  had  been  richly  endowed  by  him,  in  which 
he  defended  himself  for  six  days,  when  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  leg,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
William  ordered  him  to  be  led  before  the  walls  of  Bam- 
borough,  which  was  still  stoutly  defended  by  Matilda,  the 
young  wife  of  Robert,  and  Morel.  Being  invited  to  a  parley, 
the  countess  saw  her  consort  in  bonds  with  an  executioner 
at  his  side  ready  to  put  out  his  eyes,  if  the  castle  were  not 
forthwith  surrendered.  This  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 
Morel  purchased  his  life  by  revealing  to  the  king  all  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy;  he  was,  nevertheless,  banished, 
and  died  abroad  in  penury  and  detestation.  Earl  Robert 
languished  for  thirty  years  a  captive  at  Windsor ;  but  his 
countess,  having  procured  a  papal  dispensation,  became  the 
vrife  of  Nigel  of  Albini  (Aubigni),  whom  she  afterwards  faith- 
lessly abandoned.  When  the  crisis  was  over,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  barons  were  betrayed  to  the  king  as  accom- 
plices in  the  plot.  The  count  of  Eu  denied  his  guilt,  but 
being  vanquished  in  judicial  combat  by  Geffrey  Bainard, 
though  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  had  Hugh  earl  of  Chester 
for  an  enemy,  was  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  and  muti- 
lation ^  The  royal  sewer,  William  of  Alderi,  who  was  like- 
wise the  king's  relation  and  godfather,  after  having  confessed 
to  bishop  Osmund  and  been  scourged  in  all  the  churches  of 
Salisbury,  underwent  the  ignominious  death  of  hanging, 
although  he  strongly  protested  his  innocence  of  the  conspiracy 

*  Sax.  Chron.    Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1095,  1096.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  704,   W. 
Malm.  p.  501.  "  WiUelmus  de  Ou  csecatua  et  eztesticulatufi  est." 

s2 
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to  the  hit>.  Roger  of  l^iej  was  declared  to  have  forisHed 
lua  large  oatatw  to  tfae  boKfit  of  his  brother  Hugh,  and 
baniihed*.  The  king's  miele,  the  aged  Odo  of  Champagne, 
and  PhiUp,  son  of  Boger  earl  of  Shrewabarj,  were  thrown 
into  prison*.  Even  Hugh  earl  of  Suowsboiy  oould  not  dear 
bimadf  of  the  charge  of  eompBaty ;  bnt,  Uke  others  whom 
Winiam,  oo  aocotmt  of  thar  oooneetwHis  in  Normandy, 
deemed  it  [wudeat  to  treat  with  leni^,  was  permitted  to  re- 
deem himself  with  a  lafge  nim  of  money*.  With  greater 
moderation  than  we  are  aoonstomed  to  find  in  WilUam,  he 
oonfirmed  the  donations  made  by  Robert  of  Molbr&y  to  pioiu 
faondatioos*. 

An  ankM^ed-for  and,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  onmrnted, 
torn  of  fortmw  brought  Wilfiam  frbm  the  brink  of  rain  (o 
the  eonwimmstion  of  the  wish  for  irtiidi  he  had,  daring  the 
whde  term  of  hia  rule,  stnTen  with  erery  exertion,  erety  in- 
jnstiee,  ereiy  prodigality  to  attain.  With  every  year  duke 
Bobol  foand  hims^  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  patenul 
inheritanoe.  Domfrrait,  his  strongest  town,  was  in  the  pos- 
■ossion  of  priDoe  Henry,  who  from  that  fortress  had  extended 
his  territory  by  dint  of  anus,  and  gained  many  adbnents 
among  Bobert's  followers.  King  WiUiani  also  hdd  more 
than  twenty  castles  in  Normandy,  and  the  most  iaflDential 
nobles  were  bomid  to  him,  partly  by  reason  of  possesions 
held  by  them  in  England,  partly  by  other  obligataons.  Robert 
was^  in  fikot,  deprived  of  all  power,  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
revenues,  and,  in  cooseqnenoe  of  the  wetness  of  his  dia- 
rscter,  of  all  means  and  prospect  of  ever  recovering  tbeni. 
At  this  juncture  the  trump  of  the  holy  war  resounded  on  a 
sudden  from  Olermont,  and  among  the  many  whom  unpro- 
pitions  circumstances  impdled  to  obey  the  inspiring  call  was 
duke  Robert.    What  still  remained  to  him  of  Normandy  be 
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tnoiferred,  for  five  yean,  io  his  brother  WiUiam,  in  oon- 
odcrfttion  of  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  ^  The 
raising  of  this  money  was  in  all  haste  reeommended  to  the 
chief  persons  of  England.  Ifiahops  and  other  Choroh  digni- 
taries were  eompelled  to  break  up  the  ehuroh  plate,  and  melt 
it  for  coining  money.  BarcHis  plundered  their  vassals  and 
peasantry,  to  take  gold  and  silver  to  the  king.  In  September 
William  embarked  for  Normandy^  made  peace  with  his  bro* 
ther^  and  paid  him  the  sum  required  of  6666f  pounds  of 
dver,  in  consideration  of  a  pledge  of  tenfold  greater  value*'. 

This  possession  was  employed  by  William  in  several  at* 
tempts  io  secure  and  extend  the  acquisitions  of  his  house  in 
FVance.  In  the  following  years  we  find  him  occupied  with 
the  French  and  Bretons^  and  also  with  the  Flemings^,  though 
of  these  disputes  and  transactions  few  accounts  or  traces  are 
extant.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Robert  II.,  in  the  year  1098, 
oame  to  a  conference  with  William  at  Dover,  the  object  of 
which  was  probably  the  restoration  of  the  old  feudal  relations, 
according  to  which  the  counts  of  Flanders  received  for  mili- 
tary service  a  yearfy  revenue  from  England  of  three  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  which  settlement  having  been  revoked,  in 
consequence  of  the  hostilities  of  count  Robert  the  Frisian, 
was  renewed  with  his  son  by  king  William,  in  consideration 
of  their  relationship^.  The  Bretons,  under  count  Alan  Fer- 
gant,  who  was  related  to  duke  Robert,  probably  assisted  the 
king,  as  they  previously  had  his  brother  ^,  in  his  war  with  the 
county  of  Le  Maine.  Duke  Robert  had  laid  claim  to  Le  Maine, 
though  founded  merely  on  his  betrothal  to  the  second  daughter 
of  count  Hugh,  but  who  died  before  marriage^.  This  frivolous 
pretension  was  opposed  by  HQie,  the  son  of  John  of  la  Fltehe, 

1  Ord.  Viua.  pp.  733,  724. 

>  Su.  Chron.    Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1096.    Ord.  Vital,  pp.  713,  764.    W. 
Malm.  p.  500.    AL  Bev.  p.  142.  W.  Hemingb.  p.  30.  ed.  E.  H.  S. 
»  Ofd.  VHaL  p.  769.  ^  Eadmer,  p.  19.  W.  Mahn.  p.  573. 

^  Dam,  Histoire  de  la  Bretagne,  T.  i.  *  See  page  55. 
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who  had  ouurried  Paula,  the  thnrd  or  youngest  dao^ter  of 
Hugh,  and  sister  of  Heribert,  the  last  count,  and  who,  subse- 
quently to  the  year  1090,  had  bought  from  the  son  of  the 
ddest,  by  Azo  marquis  of  Liguria,  his  claims  on  Le  Maine 
for  ten  thousand  shillings  ^  Notwithstanding  the  support  of 
Fnlk  count  of  Anjou,  Bobert  had  never  been  able  to  keep 
possession  of  Le  Maine;  and  William  either  would  not  or 
could  not  proceed  more  vigorously,  yet  he  for  some  months 
harboured  Hoel,  the  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  who  had  fled  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  some  dissensions  at  home.  But 
when  H^e,  previously  to  the  departure  of  duke  Bob^t,  came 
to  WiUiam,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  an  assurance 
of  peace  during  his  intended  absence  on  the  crusade,  he  re- 
fused it  soomfuUy,  saying :  H^e  might  go  whithersoever  he 
would :  he  would  not  fight  against  crusaders,  but  would  re- 
cover the  province  taken  from  his  father  with  a  hundred 
thousand  lances,  swords,  and  innumerable  engines;  and  would 
soon  settle  matters  with  the  cowherds  of  Le  Maine  ^.  Not- 
withstanding these  and  similar  vaunts,  and  although  the 
Manceanz  had  recently  put  to  flight  Bobert  of  Belesme,  from 
his  grand&ther  likewise  sumamed  Talevas,  who  had  erected 
castles  in  their  territory,  and  had  captured  other  Normans 
of  consideration^  William  was  unable  immediatdy  to  take  the 
field  against  Le  Maine^  Not  until  February  109S,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bobert  of  Belesme,  was  he  induced  to  proceed 
against  Hdie,  who  at  Dangeuil  had  erected  a  castle  against 
him.  But  the  severity  of  the  season  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Manceaux,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Bouen, 
and  for  the  moment  content  himself  with  reinforcing  his 
vassals  and  soldiers  and  other  means  for  the  securitv  of  his 
castles.    Hflie,  however,  fell  shortly  after  into  his  hands.   He 

1  Acta  Episcoporum  Cenom.  ^.  Mabillon.  Vet.  Anal.  iii.  pp.  290-299. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  769. 

'  "  Diflerens  per  biennium."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  770.     Only  under  the  buc« 
ressor  of  bishop  Hoel,  who  died  in  July  1097. 
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had  entered  a  wood  accompanied  by  only  seven  kni^ts,  and 
was  there  made  prisoner  by  Robert  Talevas.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Bonen,  where  the  king  commanded  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  knight,  but  detained  him  as  a  prisoner. 
William  then  convoked  and  deliberated  with  the  barons  of 
Normandy,  and  as  the  proposed  undertaking  met  with  their 
approval,  he  proceeded  with  a  numerous  force  against  Le 
Mans.  But  that  city  was  so  stoutly  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitanta  under  the  command  of  Fulk  IV.  sumamed  Rechin 
(Morose),  count  of  Anjou,  and  his  valiant  son,  Geoflfrey,  sur- 
named  Martel,  that  William  returned  to  Rouen,  but  through 
the  mediation  of  Hildebert,  the  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  obtained 
the  sorrender  of  the  city,  in  consideration  of  the  liberation  of 
H^Iie,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  Fulk  might  enter  into  some 
compact  with  William  to  his  detriment.  H^ie  now  endea- 
voured by  pliancy  to  the  conqueror  to  recover  a  portion  of 
what  he  had  lost,  and  offered  to  become  his  vassal.  The  king 
was  inclined  to  grant  his  request,  but  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
who  ever  appears  as  a  far-sighted  counsellor  of  his  sovereign  \ 
dissuaded  him  from  so  hazardous  a  step.  Thereupon  HQie 
could  not  refrain  from  declaring  that,  as  he  was  so  despised, 
he  would  strive  in  every  way  to  recover  his  inheritance.  '^Oo 
now,''  answered  William,  "do  what  thou  canst ;  if  thou  over- 
comest  me,  thou  shalt  not  be  punished  for  it^."  Le  Mans 
was  then  committed  to  a  very  strong  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  William  count  of  Evreux,  Gilbert  of  L'Aigle, 
aud  other  warriors,  who  soon,  by  their  oppressions  and  se- 
verity caused  the  citizens  doubly  to  regret  the  loss  of  their 


1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  773.  Comp.  Eadmer,  pp.  20-40.   See  also  p.  218. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  773.  [What  Malmesbory  (p.  503)  reports  as  William's 
words  is  at  least  highly  characteristic :  on  H^ie  saying :  "  Fortuitu  me 
oepisti,  sed  si  possem  evadere,  novi  quid  facerem/'  he  answered :  "Tu, 
Debalo!  tu,  quid  faceres?  Discede,  abi,  fiige!  concedo  tibi  ut  facias 
quicquid  poteris :  et,  per  vultum  de  Luca !  nihil,  si  me  viceris,  pro  hac 
venia  tecum  paciscar." — T.] 
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former  lords.  In  the  following  year  (1099)  H^lie  soeoeeded 
in  raising  a  considorable  force,  in  defeating  his  enemies  in 
Le  Maine,  and  in  driving  them  into  the  fortress  of  Le  Mane, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  town  had  joyfully  j<nned  his  fol- 
lowers. But  the  Normans  one  evening,  taking  advimtage  at 
a  strong  gale,  set  fire  to  the  houses  lying  nearest  to  tham, 
which  communicating  itself  to  others,  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  soon  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  bedeging  en^nes 
raised  by  H^e  produced  no  effeot,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  already  sustained  great  damage  and  were  threatened  with 
still  greater  calamity,  lost  all  courage.  Soon,  too,  intelligawe 
was  brought,  that  William,  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest, 
had,  on  receiving  informaUon  by  a  messenger  of  what  bad 
taken  place  at  Le  Mans,  instantly  ridd«i  to  the  sea-sbor^ 
and  in  a  presumptuous  vaunt  that  a  king  contd  not  be  drowned, 
ca-stliJiiLflelf  into  a  miserable  vessel  he  found  lying  there,  crossed 
over.  ami.  notwithstanding  the  tempestuous  weather,  arrived 
safe  at  IViuques,  and  was  the  first  to  annouace  his  arrival  to 
the  .'isiuLiisiied  Normans'.  H£lie  now  deemed  it  advisable 
to  abaiiilun  the  unfortunate  city,  and  not  expose  himscdf  and 
people  tu  the  anger  of  the  king.  The  inhabitants  had  been  so 
onielly  oppressed,  that  only  the  king's  arrival  could  ebeok  the 
most  imbridled  Ucentiousuess  and  prevent  their  total  de- 
structior).  The  tower  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  used 
to  gourl  [iiirpose  by  the  mtizens  during  the  stnig^e,  he  ordered 
to  be  'kniolished,  and  took  with  him  to  England  the  refrac- 
tory bi.shop  Hildebert^,  whom  he  even  required  to  dear  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  treason  by  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron^. 
Of  the  warfare  of  this  time  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 


'  UrJ.  Vital,  p.  77S.  W.  Halm.  p.  603. 

^  Acta  E|ii9U>p,  Cmioni.  Sax.  Cbnm.  a.  1069,  the  Rom.  de  Rou  ia  very 
circiiiijidunliBl  thoi^b  inaccuraU  on  thit  war  with  Le  Maine ;  Wice,  and 
HKlmeMbiiF/,  irbo  oftea  agtte*  with  him,  make  the  capture  of  HAie  only 
after  the  cnnijoeet  of  Le  Mane. 

^  Ivnnin  Camot.  Ep.  74.  Hildebeit,  Ep.  lib.  ii.  S. 


) 
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ciroumslan^  th&t  it  was  found  impraotieftble  to  take  all 
Hdie'8  castles,  and  that  the  king  himsdf  was  obUged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  MayetS  derided  by  the  besieged  and  ahnost  de* 
serted  by  bis  anny^. 

Equally  fruitless,  yet,  on  account  of  the  higher  interests 
inn>lyed  in  them,  worthy  of  some  notice^  were  the  wars  which 
William,  as  mortgagee  of  Normandy,  commenced  with  the 
kii^  of  France.  The  demand  made  by  the  Ckmqueror  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  for  the  restoration  of  the  Vezin,  wluch 
had  been  taken  from  him,  during  his  youth,  by  king  Henry, 
had  not  been  persevered  in  by  duke  Robert ;  but  William  did 
not  dday  reclaiming  not  only  that  province,  but  also  the 
towns,  of  Pontoise,  Ghaumont,  and  Mantes,  and  meeting  with 
a  refusal  from  Philip  (1097)  forthwith  assembled  an  army 
from  his  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Of  the 
French,  many  who  held  fiefs  also  in  Normandy  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  him,  while  others  who  were  imprisoned  were  in« 
duced  to  enter  the  English  service,  and  many  were  bought  by 
English  gold.  The  French  prince  Lewis,  afterwards  king 
Lewis  VI.,  frequently  fought  valiantly  and  successfully  against 
the  English^;    but  William,  with  William  VIII.  duke  of 

>  A  cutk  in  the  anondissemeiit  of  La  Fl^e.  M.  Le  Prevost,  note  to 
Rom.  de  Bou,  v.  15027.— T. 

^  The  foOowiiig  paiticiilaTB  of  this  siege  are  interesting.  They  are  from 
Orderic,  traaalaled  by  M.  Le  Prevost  ( Rom.  de  Rou,  ii.  p.  336) : "  Lb  roi  aprds 
avoir  accord^  auz  assi^^  one  esp^  de  trdve  de  DIeu,  depuis  le  samedi 
JQsqn'au  lundi,  Toyant  qa'ils  avaient  pass^  ce  temps  k  palissader  leora 
mnraiDes,  poor  amortir  les  coups  qu'on  youdrait  lenr  porter,  chercha  k 
oombkr  les  foss^  avec  des  fascines;  mais  on  r^nssit  toujoura  k  s'en 
dAanasser  par  le  moyen  dn  feu.  An  moment  oi)i  il  se  d^sesp^rait  dn  pea 
de  snco^  de  see  mesures.  one  piene  lanc^  des  lemparts  vient  fraoasser  la 
t£te  d'nn  goenrier  plac^  pn^  de  lui.  Alors  les  assi^^  s'^cri^nt :  '  Voila 
de  la  viande  fratehe  pour  le  roi ;  qu'on  la  porta  k  la  cuisine»  et  qa'on 
TapprfiCe  pour  son  sooper.'  GniOanme  d^oonrag^  renon^a  an  niffe,  fit 
aoz  vignes,  aux  vergers  et  anx  maisons  one  guerre  d'eztirpation,  et  s'en 
rerint  triowiphant^  dit  Phistorien  an  Mans,  oil  il  licencia  son  arm^.  Ces 
ev^oemens  se  pass^rent  dans  le  mois  de  juillet." — ^T. 

'  Sugerii  Vita  Ludovici  Grossi,  c.  i.  Historise  Francise  Fragm.  ap.  Bou- 
quet, xii.  p.  5. 
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Balf  of  Aiz,  to  whom  Wflliam,  against  the  Gounael  of  the 
abbot  of  DunetaUe,  handed  five  arrows,  with  one  of  whkA 
he  shot  hnn^ 

Kever  did  a  ruler  die  lees  regretted  than  William  Bnfns, 
although  still  young,  being  little  above  forty,  not  a  usurper, 
bold,  and  sncoessfnl  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  never  mar^ 
lied,  and  besides  the  crafty  and  officious  took  of  his  power, 
was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  Normans  of  quality  and  har- 
lots. In  his  last  struggle  with  the  clergy,  the  most  shameless 
rapacity  is  espedaUy  prominent,  and  so  glaring,  that,  not- 
withstanding some  exaggerations  and  errors  that  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  chronicles,  he  still  appears  in  the  same 
light  ^.  Effeminacy,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  dissoluteness,  and 
unnatural  crimes,  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  court  ^.  He  was  himself  an  example  of  inoontineDca 
Kindness  towards  valiant  knights,  even  the  conquered,  and 
trust  in  a  knightly  word,  as  is  related  of  him,  are  less  proob 
of  good  feding  than  of  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  hii 
time.  The  warlike  talents  displayed  by  him  in  his  youth,  in 
which  bodily  strength  and  valour  founded  on  it  were  chiefly 
conspicuous,  have  been  over-valued;  and  at  a  later  period, 
his  successes  were  usually  obtained  without  his  personal  co- 
operation, while  he  shone  chiefly  through  the  rich  rewards  he 
bestowed  on  his  faithful  followers,  and  the  still  more  profuse 


'  GinlduB  Gsmbreiu.  De  Inatructione  Prindpis,  c.  30.  ap.  Scriptt.  Rer. 
Gall,  zviii. 

3  Thai  Peter  of  Bloia  appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  asserts  that  at  the 
king's  death  one  archbishopric  and  fonr  bishoprics  were  Tscant.  Hie 
archbishoprics  were  filled,  and  of  the  bishoprics,  Winchester  only  from 
1098,  and  Salisbury  from  December  1099f  ^pear  to  have  been  vacant 
See  Sax.  Chron.  and  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1100. 

'  See  the  nnanimoos  testimonies  of  Orderic,  pp.  763, 782 ;  Malmesbmy, 
p.  510 ;  Eadmer,  p.  94 ;  Will.  Newburg.  lib.  i.  c.  2 ;  Huntingdon.  Hv^ 
Floriac.  (De  Modemis  Francorum  Regibns,  lib.  i.)  a  contemporaiy,  says : 
*'  annis  qnidem  strenuus  atque  munificus,  sed  nimis  lascivus  et  flagitio- 
8  us." 
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bribes  on  his  advenariesi.  Vis  Ambition  as  well  as  his  oourse 
of  life  required  great  resources,  and  both  dergy  and  people 
were  oppressed  with  a  rigour  as  offensive  as  it  was  senseless* 
His  officials  durst  not  flinch  from  any  expedient  to  supply  the 
royal  treasury ;  the  delinquent  could  always  redeem  himself 
from  the  cord  that  entwined  him,  if  he  could  but  show  thereby 
a  gain  to  the  exchequer^.  To  the  people  he  usually  appeared 
with  repalsive  coldness  and  affected  indiflference,  threatening 
looks,  and  a  fierce  tone  of  yoice^. 

Among  the  memorials  of  his  reign,  some  arehitectural 
works  could  hardly  be  wanting,  in  an  age  so  devoted  to  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  building.  At  London  he  built  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  surrounded  the  Tower  by  a  wall\ 
the  strength  of  which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  cement  used 
for  the  purpose  being  mixed  with  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  in  which,  the  year  before  his 
death,  he  held  a  numerous  court ^. 

His  eocledastical  foundations  are,  as  we  have  already  ob- 

^  Soger,  lib.  i.  "  lUe  opulentus  Anglonim  thesaororam  mercator  et 
•ofidator." 

'  Ibid.  lib.  i.  **  Pauperum  intolerabilis  oppressor."  H.  Hunt.  aa.  1098, 
1099t  "  Nihil  recti  rez  pravus  in  regno  suo  fieri  permittebat,  sed  provin- 
cias  intolerabiliter  vexavit  in  tributis,  quae  nunquam  cessabant. . . .  tributis 
et  ezactionibas  pessimis  populos  Anglorum  non  abradens,  sed  ezcorians." 
And  from  him,  Robert  de  Monte  and  Chron.  Beccense :  **  pauperes  in- 
ooks  regni  sui  omnes  opprimebat,  et  illis  violenter  auferebat,  quse  prodigus 
advenia  tribuebat."    Ord.  Vital,  p.  763.    Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 100. 

'  In  such  descriptiona  Malmesbury  (p.  495)  is  particularly  happy ;  he 
says :  "  Erat  is  (Willehnua)  foris  et  in  conventa  hominum  tumido  vultu 
erectos,  minad  ocolo  astantem  defigens,  et  affectato  rigore  feroci  voce  col- 
kiqaentem  reverberans."  The  beau  ideal  of  a  baron  of  many  lands  and 
times! 

^  H.  Hunt.  a.  1098,  '*  in  opere  muri  circa  tiurim  Londonise." 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1099.  **  To  Pentecosten  forman  niSe  his  hired  innan 
his  niwan  gebyttkn  aet  Westmynstre  heold."  H.  Hunt.  a.  1098.  "  in 
open  aolie  regalia  apad  Westminster."  To  this  also  Malmesbury  (p.  504) 
undoubtedly  refers :  "  Unum  sedifidnm,  et  ipsum  per  maximum,  domum 
in  Londonia  incepit  et  perfecit,  non  parcens  expensis,  dummodo  liberali- 
tatis  suse  magnificentiam  exhiberet." 
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served,  but  few,  and  belong  to  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  In 
his  time  occurs  the  donation  of  the  city  of  Bath  to  the  bishop 
of  Somerset.  At  a  later  period,  the  only  good  deeds  recorded 
of  him  are  the  founding  of  some  hospitals  at  York  and  Thet- 
ford.  Any  patronage  of  science  and  art,  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  education  by  Lanfranc,  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  William  Rufus.  Hence,  in  his  dissensions  with  Anselm, 
he  has  found  no  defender ;  no  panegyrist,  rife  as  they  were  in 
those  days ;  no  biographer ;  probably  not  even  one  to  dedi- 
cate a  book  to  him  ^ 

1  The  medical  work,  Scbola  Saleniitana,  it  said  to  be  dedicated  to  him; 
though  the  editor,  Z.  Sylvius,  bat  shown  that,  if  not  a  later  kingyWilliam'i 
brother,  duke  Robert,  is  intended. 
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Ike  Bed  King,  with  other  tall  deer,  had  fallen  on  a 
Tharsday^  and  hia  carcase,  as  a  wild  boar's,  only  covered 
with  miserable  rags,  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  attended  by  a  few  monks, 
townsfolk,  and  beggars,  he  received  the  little  that  was 
granted  of  Lost  honours  and  offices  to  the  king  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  in  his  royal  residence.  He  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  but  the  solemn  knell,  which  was  wont  to  express 
or  supply  the  last  lament  of  the  survivors,  was,  on  this  occar 
sion,  silent  in  almost  every  church.  No  one  was  there  who 
thought  of  distributing  the  customary  alms  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul,  out  of  the  vast  treasures  of  the  departed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  resounded  from  every  side  a  loud,  stem, 
damnatory  judgment,  on  the  dead.  No  priest  ventured  to 
absolve  or  reconcile  the  worthless  tyrant,  whom  God  had  thus 
suddenly  summoned  before  him^ 

»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  782. 
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Prineo  Heniy,  who  wu  preaent  at  that  banting  in  the 
New  Fc»«at,  (or  Ytoie  wakl),  was  no  MMDer  apprized  of  his 
brother's  death,  than,  doping  spurs  to  hia  horse,  he  rode  at 
fnll  tgeod  to  the  eastk  of  Winchester,  to  demand  the  keys  as 
next  heir  to  the  throne.  But  WUham  of  Bret«uil,  who  had 
outridden  him,  opposed  the  delivery  6f  them,  on  behalf  of 
dnke  Robert,  the  firvt-bcmi  woa  of  the  Conqueror,  to  whom, 
bj  right  f^  primogeniture  and  by  treaty,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land bd<Higed,  to  whom  all  had  sworn  fealty,  and  to  whom, 
on  hia  return  from  bis  glorious  warfare  for  Christ,  Ood  wonid 
give  the  crown  to  which  he  was  bom.  Henry  had  already 
drawn  his  sword  against  the  unwished-for  champion  of  strict 
legality;  but  the  friends  of  both,  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  hastened  to  the  spot,  declared^themsdves 
onanimous  in  favour  of  the  younger  and  more  energetic  bro- 
ther, who  must  be  con«dered  as  the  next  heir,  if  Robert's 
exclnsion  by  his  &ther  were  to  be  regarded  as  valid,  and  the 
legality  of  William  the  Seoond's  reign  acknowledged,  to  deny 
which  would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  irremediable  confusion. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  following  his  brother's  death, 
Henry,  at  that  time  in  his  thirtieth  year,  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London  (5th  Aug.  1 100 '.) 
The  prompt  services  of  his  party  be  did  not,  however,  obtain 
vritbout  ooosiderable  dooationa,  and  gained  over  the  more 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  by  promises  and  ooncessions, 
which,  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  general  interest,  he 
swore,  preriously  to  being  anointed,  to  observe,  before  God 
and  the  whole  people,  at  the  altar  at  Westminster.  ^^''iUiam 
GiSard,  the  chancellor  of  his  predecessor,  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  archbishopric  of 
York  was  bestowed  on  Girard,  bishop  of  Hereford ;  the  va- 

1  The  lunuune  of '  Beauclerc,'  beatoved  on  him,  on  acnitint  either  or 
his  superior  educatioD  or  beautiful  baodwiitiDg,  uccun  first  in  Graftoo. 
The  epithet  of '  Le  Clerc,'  appUed  to  bira,  U  Dot  menlioDed  eaiiier  than 
Bromton. 
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cant  abbacies  were  filled  by  the  sons  of  the  Norman  aristo« 
cniey,  or  bv  other  ecclesiastics  of  that  province.  With  the 
object  of  conciliating  the  clergy,  William's  great  opponent, 
and  H^iry's  early  instructor,  Anselm,  was  immediately  and 

reverently  summoned  back  to  England.  But  infinitely  more 
important,  both  for  the^present  and  the  future,  was  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  new  king,  in  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  preceding  government,  and  to 
maintain  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  or,  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  time,  the  laws  of  king  Eadward.  This 
compact  (for  so,  on  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under 
whieh  it  was  called  forth,  it  may  justly  be  termed,  and  as 
being  only  the  written  record  of  what  he  had  sworn  to  only  a 
few  days  before,)  was  by  Henry's  successors  always  confirmed 
anew,  and  became  thereby  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  check  new  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  sue* 
cessors  of  the  Conqueror,  by  the  exaction  of  further  conces* 
sions,  as  embodied  in  the  Great  Charter,  when  a  rude  consti- 
tutional structure  was  raised  on  this  foundation-stoned 

The  provisions  of  this  charter,  by  which  Henry  purchased 
his  right  to  the  throne  and  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  are 
the  following :  Through  the  mercy  of  Qod  and  with  the  com- 
mon advice  and  consent  of  the  Barons  of  England  (who  are 
here  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  place  of  the  old  ^  Witan"*), 
being  crowned  king,  he  will,  as  the  realm  was  oppressed  by 
illegal  exactions,  before  all  things  liberate  Qod^a  Church,  so 
that  he  will  neither  sell  nor  farm,  nor  on  the  death  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  or  abbot,  accept  anything  from  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  or  its  tenants,  until  the  entrance 
of  a  successor.  And  will  abolish  all  oppressive  imposts  (mahe 
consuetudines),  so  that  if  any  of  his  barons,  earls,  or  other 
person  dies,  who  holds  immediately  of  him,  his  heir  shall  not 
rrdeem  his  land  as  in  the  time  of  his  brother,  but  with  a  law- 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1100.     Eadmer,  p.  55. 
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ful  Aod  just  rdief.  Id  like  manDer,  the  toiMitB  (^  his  barau 
shall  redeem  their  lands  from  their  lords.  And  if  aaj  one  of 
bis  barons  or  vassals  wishes  to  give  his  daughter,  uieoe,  etc 
in  marriage,  he  shall  speak  with  him  (the  king) ;  who  will, 
however,  accept  nothing  for  the  pennlssitm,  nor  forbid  the 
marriage,  unless  he  wishes  to  bestow  her  on  his  (ihe  kill's) 
enemy.  And  on  the  death  of  a  baron  or  other  vaawl  of  the 
king,  if  he  leaves  an  heiress,  he  (the  king)  will  give  her  io 
marriage,  together  with  her  land,  with  the  advice  of  his 
barons.  If  a  widow  is  left  childless,  she  shall  posaeaa  her 
dowry  and  "maritatio"',  and  not  be  given  in  mamage,  ex- 
cept with  hat  consent.  If  she  is  left  with  children,  she  shall 
possess  her  dowry  and  "maritatio"  as  long  as  she  leads  a 
spotless  life,  and  shall  not  be  ^ven  in  marriage  but  with  her 
own  consent ;  and  the  wife,  or  oUier  relation  of  upright  dia- 
raoter,  shall  be  the  guardian  of  the  land  and  children.  And 
the  king's  barons  shall  act  in  like  manner  towards  the  sons, 
or  daughters,  or  wives  of  their  tenants.  And  the  common 
mintage  (ntoneta^um^),  which  was  levied  in  the  eitiea  aod 
countiee,  and  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  <^  king  Eadward. 
is  thenoefordi  prohibited.  If  any  moneyer  or  oUier  be  taken 
with  false  money,  he  shall  be  brought  to  justice.  All  fines 
(pla(»ta)  and  all  debts  owing  to  his  brother  be  remits,  ex- 
cepting his  just  bnna,  and  tliose  that  w«e  settled  for  other 
inheritances  or  for  those  things  which  more  justly  affected 
others.  And  if  any  one  has  stipulated  anything  for  his  in- 
heritance, he  remits  it,  as  well  as  all  relieft  that  have  been 
stipulated  for  just  inheritances.  And  if  any  of  his  barons  or 
tenants  foils  sick,  as  he  shall  give  or  be  disposed  to  give  his 
money,  he  grants  that  it  be  so  given.     But  if,  prevented  by 

>  In  whu  thia  contiued  U  by  no  mouiB  cerUia  :  it  wss  probabtr  the 

foUer-Ii'iin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawt,— T. 

-  "  111   <juod  monetarii,  ten   moneUe    fsbricatores,  doatino,  cnjn*  at 
I.  exsolmnt  ei  monetarii  fusioriB  rt  nignatune  proventiboB."  Du 
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amis  or  infirmity,  he  ahali  neither  have  so  given  nor  disposed 
of  his  nioo6jr»  then  his  wife,  or  children,  or  relatives,  or  vassals 
legallj  authorized  shall  distribute  it  for  the  good  of  his  sonl 
as  to  them  shall  seem  good.  If  any  of  his  barons  or  vassals 
incurs  a  penalty,  he  shall  not  give  a  surety  to  the  amount  of 
all  his  money,  as  in  the  time  of  his  father  and  brother ;  but, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  let  him  be  amerced, 
as  he  would  have  been  before  the  time  of  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, in  the  time  of  his  other  predecessors.  But  if  he  be 
convicted  of  perfidy  or  crime,  let  him  make  such  compensa- 
tion as  is  just.  "  Murders^  1  also  he  pardons  up  to  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  and  for  those  committed  from  that  time 
JQst  reparation  shall  be  made,  according  to  the  law  of  king 
Eadward.  The  forests,  with  the  consent  of  his  barons,  he 
retains  in  his  own  hands,  as  his  father  held  them.  To  knights 
holding  their  lands  by  military  service  (per  loricas)  he  grants 
exemption  from  aD  payments  and  aD  works.  Finally  he  re- 
stores the  laws  of  king  Eadward,  with  those  emendations 
which  they  received  from  his  father,  with  the  consent  of  his 
barons '2. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring  to  conciliate  not 
only  the  great  and  inferior  vassals,  but  also  the  lower  orders 
of  burghers  and  peasants,  he,  nevertheless,  reserved  to  himself 
all  the  rights  of  the  chase  and  forest,  as  they  had  existed 
under  his  father  and  brother,  thereby  manifesting  that  pas- 
sion for  hunting,  which  induced  William  of  Warenne,  who 

*  The  crime  of  '  murdrum'  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  modern  sense  of 
fUMrder,  In  Legg.  Henrici  I.  xcii.  §.5.  it  is  fAid:  "Murdritus  homo 
dioebator  antiquitus  cujus  interfector  nesciebatur,  ubicumque  vel  quomodo. 
cunqne  esset  inventus;  nunc  adjectum  est,  licet  sciatur  quis  murdrum 
feoerit,  si  non  habeatur  intra  vii.  dies." 

3  The  several  readings  of  this  document  are  very  varying.  The  copy  in 
the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  has  many  variations.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in 
Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wendover)  and  Ric.  Hagustald.  a.  1100,  and  the  Textus 
Roifensis,  edit.  Heame,  p.  51.  The  copy  here  given  is  from  Legg.  Hen.  I. 
ap.  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England." 

T  2 
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was  never  well  disposed  towards  him,  to  bestow  on  him  the 
nick-name  of  ^  Pied  de  Gerf'^  Copies  of  this  charter  were 
sent  into  all  the  counties,  and  deposited  in  the  several 
abbeys^. 

A  step  taken  by  Henry  of  perhaps  even  greater  moment 
for  its  immediate  effect,  was  his  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  prince  Eladward,  son  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  the 
niece  of  Eadgar  libeling,  and  daughter  of  his  sister  Mar- 
garet and  her  consort,  king  Malcolm  Canmore.  By  this  eoa- 
nection  he  not  only  formed  a  friendly  relation  with  her  bro- 
thers, the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  restored  a  better  state  of 
morals  and  greater  decorum  to  the  court,  but  also  established 
a  joyful  association,  as  it  were,  with  the  greater,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon,  portion  of  the  people,  who  saw  the  crown  revert  to 
their  beloved  royal  race,  and  awaited  the  realization  of  a 
beautiful  picture,  conjured  up  in  their  imagination,  of  golden 
days,  in  the  supposed  return  of  the  good  old  times  of  their 
forefathers.  We  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  excellent  Anaelm, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  summons  of  the  king  and  his  barcMis, 
had  hastened  back  to  England,  a  considerable  share  in  all 
these  measures  of  liberality  and  wise  policy ;  but  the  hi^py 
idea  of  the  marriage  cannot  have  originated  with  that  pre- 
late, who,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
Matilda  3,  to  escape  from  the  violence  of  the  Normans,  had 
formerly  taken  refuge  with  her  aunt  Christina  in  the  abbey 
of  Wilton,  and  had,  moreover,  worn  the  veil,  to  avoid  a  mar- 
riage with  Alan  earl  of  Richmond.     He  yielded,  however,  to 

1  li  quens  ^^Uame  le  gabout ; 
Pi^  de  cers  par  gab  I'apekrat. — Rom.  de  Roa,  ▼.  15650. 
which  aee  for  other  curious  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  time,  rdative  to 
Henry. 

3  Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wendover,  ii.  p.  1 64).  Henry  also  granted  a  charter 
to  the  citiaeiis  of  London,  which  is  printed  in  Rymer,  and  at  the  beginniiig 
of  his  Laws  (Anc.  Laws  and  Institt.  of  Engl.). 

^  Her  baptismal  name  was  Eadgyth,  which  on  her  marriage  was  changed 
to  Matilda.  Ord.  Vital,  lih.  viii.  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  133. 
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the  explanations  given ',  and  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  same  year.  Charaoteristic  of  the  time,  in  which  min- 
strelsy was  coming  into  yogae,  and  loye,  with  valour  and 
piety,  formed  the  chief  materials  for  the  poet,  is  the  contem- 
porary tradition,  that  Henry  had  long  loved  the  Anglo-Saxon 
daughter  of  kings,  and,  regardless  of  her  scanty  portion,  de- 
sired her  before  all  the  richly  endowed  daughters  of  princes^. 
The  good-natured  Anglo-Saxon,  while  enjoying  with  his 
fiunily  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  which  under  the  two  preceding 
kings  he  had  been  compelled  to  quench  at  nightfall,  readily 
gave  credit  to  the  tale,  which  proved  more  beneficial  to  the 
Norman  king  than  the  possession  of  many  strong  castles; 
while  on  the  Normans  the  event  produced  a  contrary  effect. 
Popular  wit  is  always  ready,  and  among  those  people  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  aptitude  in  the  invention  of  nick- 
names and  epithets,  and  so  the  king  and  queen  were  called 
by  the  Normans  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  Goderic  and 
€k)dithe,  in  allusion  probably  to  some  lost  love  story ;  which 
^>pel]ations  drew  from  the  king  himself  peals  of  laughter. 

Yet  neither  by  the  offensive  wit  nor  the  dangerous  malice 
of  many  of  his  vassals  was  the  king  to  be  diverted  from  the 
course  on  which  he  had  entered,  but  persisted  in  following 
the  counsels  of  the  faithful  friend  of  his  youth,  Henry  earl  of 
Warwick^,  son  of  Robert  of  Beaumont,  whose  name  appears 
as  first  lay  witness  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  English. 
Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this  charter,  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  oppressions  it  chiefly  put  an  end  to,  Banulf 
Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  William 
of  Manneville.  Here  he  lived  in  luxury  on  the  allowance 
made  him  from  the  exchequer  and  the  liberality  of  friends ; 
by  his  wit  and  pleasantry  conciliating  the  good  will,  and 
lulling  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers.      In  the  beginning  of 

<  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  p.  56.  2  W.  Malm.  p.  619. 

»  Ibid.  p.  618. 
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storms  of  winter,  or  seduced  by  indolenoe  aod  frivolity,  we 
are  unable  to  decide,  Robert  and  Stephen  of  Blois  made 
some  stay,  although  count  Robert  of  Flanders  had  found 
means  to  embark  from  Bari  without  delay.  By  the  duke  of 
Apulia,  Roger  Bo^8at^  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  aod 
brother-in-law  of  William  of  Grentem^nil,  the  first-born  of 
his  old  princely  housOi  was  received  as  his  native  sovereign, 
and  these  exalted  personages,  forgetful  of  their  vow,  passed 
the  time  in  a  round  of  revelry,  while  of  the  lower  orders  many 
resolved  to  return  home ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
tiU  the  following  year  (1097),  when,  in  the  month  of  April, 
Robert  embarked  at  Brindisi.  He  landed  at  Durazio,  and 
proceeded,  through  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  to  Constanti- 
nople, before  the  walls  of  which  the  crusaders  bad  to  content 
themselves  with  good  cheer  and  permission  to  enter  the  city 
one  by  one. 

The  princes,  Robert  and  Stephen,  like  most  of  those  who 
had  preceded  them,  having  performed  the  required  homage 
to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  I.  for  the  conquests  they 
were  to  make  in  Asia,  were  supplied  with  money  (of  which 
Robert,  notwithstanding  his  frugality  at  the  outset,  was  now 
greatly  in  need''),  and  other  necessaries,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  Nicsea.  Already,  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  a 
successful  battle  had  been  fought  by  the  princes  Godfrey  and 
Hugh  (who  had  been  joined  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  Ray- 
mond count  of  Toulouse,  Baldwin  of  Mons^  and  others)  with 

>  '  Borsat,'  lAt.  Mar$tipium,  a  sobriquet  given  him  by  his  father,  on 
account  of  his  love  of  money.  W.  Malm.  p.  698.  **  Rogerius  cognomento 
Buna."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  724.— T. 

2  Radulf.  Cadom.  lib.  i. 

'  '*  Baldwinus  de  Monte  castello,  Hamaiconim  comes  et  princep«,  Tir 
iUustrissimus  in  omni  militari  actione."  Albert.  Aquens.  lib.  )L  c.  23. 
Petrus  Tudebod.  p.  I.  He  had  accompanied  Godfrey.  Balderic.  p.  91- 
Wilken  overlooks  him  entirely  until  his  return  (i.  p.  230),  when  he  does 
not  recognise  in  him  the  count  of  Hainaut  or  Mons.  Geach.  der  Kreoz« 
siige,  i.  p.  70 ;  he  seems  to  confound  him  with  the  much  later  Baldwin  of 
Bames,  and  this  latter  again  with  Baldwin  de  Bourg  (of  Mons),  the  son  of 
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Ihe  Sdjttk  sultan,  Kilidsh  Ardan  (or  the  Lion);  yet  Robert 
with  his  band  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  Jane,  early  enough 
to  take  a  glorious  share  in  the  e^>ture  of  the  city.  He  after- 
imrds  joined  the  body  of  the  army,  in  which  were  Boemund 
of  Tarentum,  his  nephew  Tancred,  and  Richard  del  Prind- 
pato>.  In  the  attack  which  this  force  sustained  from  the 
Turks  at  Doiyfaeum  (1st  July),  the  salvation  of  the  Christians 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  mind,  the  valour, 
and  eloquence  of  Robert.  Eariy  in  the  battle  Boemund  re* 
s^ned  the  command  to  him,  and  it  was  he,  who,  seinng  the 
golden  standard  with  his  right  hand,  placed  himsdf  in  front 
of  the  fleeing  CSiristians,  showed  them  the  impossibility  of 
safety  by  flight ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  fidling  gloriously  and  in 
fulfilment  of  his  duty,  once  again  raised  the  inspiring  cry  of 
^Deus  le  Tolt,"  and  led  them  to  a  rictorious  resistance^. 
On  their  onward  march  Robert  remained  with  the  grand 
army,  to  which  the  Armenians  submitted  without  resistance, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  princes,  bestowed  the  town 
of  Alfia  on  a  knight  named  Simeon,  a  native  of  those  parts, 
that  from  thence  he  might  preserve  the  country  in  friith  to 
God,-  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  army  of  the  cross'. 

When  the  host  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch, 
the  vanguard  was  placed  under  the  command  of  duke  Robert, 
who  valiantly  sustained  a  conflict  at  the  bridge  of  Iftin,  until 


Hii|^  of  RetheL  Baldwin  of  Ramee,  of  unknown  origin,  appears  to  have 
leeeiTed  his  surname  from  the  town  in  Galilee. 

'  Erroneonaly  in  Wilken  called  '  de  Prindpaute.'  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  by  his  second  marriage,  and  son  of  William.  See 
Mahtcna,  lib.  i.  oc.  13, 15. 

'  Radnlf.  Cadom.  lib.  i.  cc.  20-23.  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account  of 
this  cmsade  has  been  overlooked  by  its  historians,  while  they  make  use  of 
the  meagre  extract  from  it  by  Robert  de  Monte.  Comp.  Petr.  Tudebod. 
Bob.  Monach.  lib.  iii.  p.  41.  W.  Malm. 

'  The  duke  of  Normandy  is  named  as  the  donor  by  H.  of  Huntingdon. 
Balderic  (fib.  iL)  supplies  the  name  of  the  place,  and  Orderic  from  him. 
Both  Aey  and  Goibert  supply  the  name  of  Simeon.  The  rest  is  found  in 
Petr.  Tudebod.  and  Robert.  Monachus. 
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the  advaooe  of  fresh  troops  to  his  aid  *.  At  the  siege  of  the 
city  (from  Oct  18th  1097)  -he  displayed  at  first  his  wonted 
courage,  and  ctt&a  with  a  Tery  sddhiU  foree^ ;  bat  cm  the  i^ 
pearaooe  of  famine  in  the  camp,  the  prince,  acenstomed  to 
sensoal  enjojrments,  was  missing^.  It  is  to  us  partieQlaiif 
interesting  to  reeeiYe  Irom  a  oontemporsry  and  snbject  of 
Robert  the  aooount  that,  from  dread  of  adfaoeing  cpenues, 
those  Ang^o-Saxons,  who  had  formeriy  fled  frtHn  his  fiUher, 
and  whom  the  Greds  emperor  had  sent  to  the  defence  of 
Laodicea,  had  sonmioned  the  Norman  dnke  to  their  help  and 
guidance.  Robert  was  so  ddighted  with  the  abondanee  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  wines,  with  wfaick 
that  city  was  supplied  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  that  in  Am 
enjoyment  of  them  he  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  inactivity, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  thrice-repeated  threat  of  the  anathema 
from  the  representatiye  of  the  holy  fiither,  Ademar  bidK^  of 
Puy,  that  he  could  be  prenuled  on  to  return^.  Although  in 
this  instance  he  had  suffered  himsdf  to  be  seduced  by  his  un- 
conquerable addiction  to  sensuality,  yet  did  his  inborn  valoor 
again  shine  forth,  when  the  Turks  from  Aleppo,  Emesa,  and 
Hamah,  had  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Harem,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  relieving  Antioch.  On  one  day  he,  with  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  defended  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  against  a  saBjr 
of  the  besieged ;  on  the  day  following  (9th  Feb.  1098)  he  led 
six  bodies  of  troops  against  the  new  enemies^.  The  culture 
of  Antioch  took  place  at  length  (Srd  June),  after  a  siegB  of 
more  than  seven  months,  through  treachery,  yet  were  valiant 
men  required  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  here  also  is 
Robert's  name  recorded  as  that  of  the  second  who  ascended 
the  hostile  wall^.     Antioch  was  now  acquired,  and  with  it  a 

1  Alb.  Aquens.  lib.  ii.  c.  83.  ^  Raimond.  de  Agilis,  p.  143. 

s  lb.  p.  144.  Will.  Tyr.  lib.  iv.  c.  18.         ^  Rad.  Gadom.  fib.  i.  c.  58. 

ft  Petr.  Tadebod.  p.  13.  H.  of  Hunt. 

*  Wilken,  i.  p.  200.    According  to  Raimund  (p.  151),  Uus  aeooiid 
Robert's  namesake,  the  count  of  Flanders ;  according  to  Albert.  Aq 
(lib.  iv.  c.  19)»  it  was  his  men. 
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new  Chratian  priiMapality  in  the  Eami ;  thoogfa  the  ii 
ooBieqaeDce  of  its  capture  was  only  by  new  hardships  to  steel 
the  pilgrims  for  further  deeds  of  valour.  After  a  few  days, 
the  prinoe  of  Housul,  Kerboga  Gayem  ed  Daula,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Roger  of  Bamevile,  a  Norman 
knight,  was  the  first  viotim  of  the  attack  of  the  Moslem  be* 
si^rs'.  Many  knights  fled,  clandestinely  leaving  the  city, 
by  letting  themsdves  down  from  the  waU  by  ropes,  whence, 
even  in  their  home,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  rep^4kmetf$ 
was  for  ever  attached  to  them.  Among  these  were  even  tha 
brothers  of  Grent^naisnil,  and  William  viscount  of  Melun^, 
noted  alike  for  fiutUeseness  and  strength  of  arm,  whereby  he 
was  aMe  to  deave  ircm  as  it  were  soft  wood,  and  thence  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  William  the  Carpenter.  But  duke 
Bobert,  on  the  other  hand,  saved  the  dty  frcmi  the  first  as- 
sault of  Kerboga  by  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  castle  at  the 
Mdge  gate.  He  was  one  of  the  princes,  who  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  oath,  never  t<5  the  last  gasp  of  breath,  in  any 
esse,  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  city  ^.  His  perseverance 
found  a  gloriouo^  reward  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
besi^ers  (%th  June).  Although  he  had  lost  his  last  war« 
horse,  he  borrowed  that  of  count  Baymond,  then  confined  by 
sickness^  and,  with  Philip  le  Glerc  of  Montgomery  and  Warin 
of  Taneye,  pursued  the  enemy  until  he  had  slain  one  of  the 
leaders'*.  After  the  relief  of  Antioch,  Robert,  who  was  among 
those  princes  who,  true  to  their  oath,  had  originally  refused 
to  bestow  the  city  on  Boemund,  would  deliver  it  up  to  the 
6red(  emperor. 

1  Petr.  Tudebod.  Alb.  Aquens.  Ub.iv.  c.  37.  Guibcrt.  lib.  r.  c.  15. 

^"De  regali  prosspia  et  vicecomea  ciquBdam  regii  castetti,  quod  MilU 
dmmni  didtur,  olim  eztitit."  Rob.  Monach.  fib.  tv.  c.  48.  This  formidable 
hewer  of  inm  had  previously  fled  from  the  leaguer  before  Antioch,  and 
was  noted  in  Spain  on  account  of  similar  treachery.    Guibert.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

>  Goibert  Ub.  v.  c.  18. 

4  Malmesbury  (p.  608)  takes  this  for  Kerboga  himself,  but  he  had  fled 
to  Alep]x».     See  Kemaleddin  ap.  Wilken,  ii.  Beilagen,  p.  41. 
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During  the  time  that  the  other  princes  had  separated  ontil 
the  beginning  of  winter,  either  for  the  sake  of  refreshing  their 
soldiers,  or  making  foraging  exeursions,  we  lose  si^t  of  the 
Norman  duke.  Probably  he  had  returned  to  Laodioea,  whae 
Winemar  of  Boulogne  * ,  a  notorious  pirate  during  the  last  eig^t 
years,  had  previously  with  his  followers  hinded  from  ships  pre- 
tending to  be  from  Antwerp,  Thiel,  and  Frieshuid,  oombined 
with  some  Provengals,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage^. 
With  these  was  also  Eadgar  JEtheling,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  Laodioea  had  been  intrusted,  which  he  afterwards  ddi- 
vered  up  to  duke  Robert ;  who  subsequently  lost  it  throu^ 
an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  exasperated  at  the 
exactions  of  the  prodigal  duke,  drove  out  his  people,  and  ev«i 
prohibited  the  money  of  Bouen  from  passing  current  in  th^r 
markets  3.  When  the  march  of  the  crusading  army  to  Jeru- 
salem was  resolved  on  (24th  Nov.),  duke  Robert,  while  the 
others  hesitated,  joined  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  and  with  him 
besieged  and  captured  the  city  of  Marra  (12th  Dec.).  Ray- 
mond offered  Robert  ten  thousand  shillings  (solidi),  if,  united 
with  him,  he  would  proceed  to  Jerusalem^ ;  an  offer,  which 
Robert,  who  was  ever  in  need  of  money,  hardly  refused.  He 
accompanied  Raymond'^s  army  to  Kafertabad  (1099^),  and 
thence  to  the  siege  of  Arka.     In  the  dissensions  which  here 

1  "  De  terra  Bulonss  et  de  domo  comitis  EusUchii,  magnifid  princiins 
ejusdetn  terre.'*  Alb.  Aquens.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  lib.  vi.  c.  55.  Therefore  not 
of  Bologna,  as  Wilken  (i.  p.  254)  supposes ;  but  is  identical  with  him, 
whom  (i.  p.  163)  he  calls  Guinemer  aus  Bouillon,  misled  by  WiDiam  of 
Tyn*B  Guinerus  Boloniensis.  lib.vii.  c.  15. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  778.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  these  ships 
are  the  thirty  which  Raimond  de  AgOis  (p.  173)  calls  English.  He  rdates 
of  the  English  what  the  older  writers  do  of  Winemar ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  landing  agree.  Albert  of  Aiz  (lib.  vi.  c.  55)  places  the  services  of 
the  squadron  of  Winemar  along  with  those  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  aa 
Raimond  does  of  those  whom  he  calls  English. 

3  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  36. 

4  Raim.  de  Agilis,  p.  I6l.  Balderic.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Guibert.  hb.  vi.  c.  8. 
*  Petr.  Tudebod.  c.34. 
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arose  between  Raymond  and  Tanered,  Robert  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  it  was  his  chi^lain,  Amulf,who  convineed  the  army 
q{  the  spuriousness  of  the  lance  found  by  Raymond  at  Ao- 
tioeh^  Robert^  after  the  example  of  duke  Godfrey,  having 
burnt  his  tents  before  Arka,  detaohed  himself  from  the  sooth- 
em  French,  and  continued  as  before,  and  as  both  natural 
and  spiritual  affinity  seemed  to  point  out.  more  closely  united 
with  the  northern  French  and  the  Italian  Normans.  At  this 
time  Robert  found  a  companion  in  arms  in  Hugh  Budyel,  son 
of  Robert  de  la  Roche  d'lg^  (de  Rupe  Jalgeii),  a  Norman,  for 
many  years  resident  in  the  Eaet,  having  been  exiled  from  his 
country  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  barbarous  and  ty* 
rannical  countess  Mabil  of  Montgomery,  who,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Mohammedans, 
proved  of  great  utility^.  At  the  nege  of  Jerusalem,  Robert 
had  joined  his  camp  with  that  of  the  count  of  Fhmders,  be- 
fore the  gate  of  St.  Stephen ;  had,  together  with  that  prince, 
engaged  in  many  a  ^orious  oonflict;  and  both  had  succeeded, 
by  means  of  their  military  engines,  in  breaking  through  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Deeply  impressed  with  those  religious  feel- 
ings wluch  constituted  the  peculiar  ornament  of  those  war* 
riors^  they  humbly  implored  the  favour  of  rictoiy,  and  were 


>  **  Domuu  NormanDoram  comitiB  fandliarU  et  capeUamis,  vir  qoidem 
IhentoB,  sed  immunds  oonvenatioms  et  scandalomm  pvocorator.**  Will. 
Tyr.  lib.  viL  c.  18.  He  had  formerly  been  the  frieod  and  heir  of  bbbop 
Odo.   Gnibert.  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 

>  "  Jnstns  arbiter,  qni  peccatoribna  pie  parcit  et  impomilentea  dittricte 
percntit,  cmdelem  feminam,  qu«  mnlto  aangnine  madebat,  mnltoaqae 
nobika  violenter  ezheredatoa  per  externa  mendicare  coegerat,  permiait  per- 
ire  gladio  Hngonis,  cni  caatmm  qnod  in  mpe  lalgeii  aitum  est  abatnlcnty 
et  ric  enm  injnste  patema  hereditate  privareiat.  lUe  niminim  moerena 
andaciam  rehementem  arripoit,  jnnctia  aibi  tribna  fratribus  snia,  qui  mill- 
tari  probitate  pollebant,  nocta  ad  cameram  comitiaaae  accesait,  ipaamqae 
in  mnnicipto  super  Divam  quod  Bniia  dicitur,  in  lecto  poat  balneum  deU- 
dantem,  pro  recoropensatione  sui,  enae  detmncavit."  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  578, 
753.— T. 
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sooa  8o  fortanate  as  to  be  among  the  foremost  who  from  duke 
Godfrey's  tower  rushed  into  the  holy  oity^  (15th  July). 

On  the  election  of  a  king  for  the  new  state^  we  are  told 
that  the  crown  was  offered  to  Robert,  as  being  the  son  of  a 
kittg'^.  But  he  was  too  sdf-indulgent,  and  probably  reckoned 
too  much  on  the  prospect  of  one  day  obtaining  secure  pos- 
session of  both  Normandy  and  England,  to  accept  this  fair, 
though  thorny,  diadem.  Robert's  influence  in  the  army  and 
the  council  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  that  his  chap- 
lain and  companion,  Amulf,  attained  to  the  high  dignity  of 
chancellor^  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  that  of  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem^ ;  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  first  episcopal  see 
founded  by  the  crusaders  at  Lidda  was  bestowed  on  a  Nor- 
man named  Robert.  Here  also,  as  in  every  place  where  he 
felt  at  ease,  he  was  very  well  disposed  to  stay,  and  from  that 


1  Fulcher.  p.  398.  Balderic.  p.  131.  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

>  Will.  Malm.  p.  608.  H.  Hunt.  pp.  377—379.  See  also  **  Gontinin- 
tion  du  Brut,"  and  *'  Chronique  de  P.  Langtoft/'  ap.  Michel^  pp.  100,  sq. 
and  160,  sq,  Gervas.  TUb.,  Otia  Imper.  ii.  20,  has  the  erroneous  account 
that  Robert  was  already  informed  of  his  brother's  death.  His  character, 
as  drawn  by  Ralf  of  Caen  (lib.  i.  c.  16),  may  here  find  a  place : — "  Rober- 
tus,  Normannife  comes,  Wilhelmi  regis  et  expngnatoris  Anglis  filiua,  ge- 
nere,  divitiis,  facundia  quoque  non  secundus  dnci  (Godofredo),  sed  supe- 
rior;  par  in  his  qus  Caesaris  sunt,  quss  Dd,  minor;  cujus  pietas  laigitas- 
que  valde  fuissent  mirabiles,  sed  quia  in  neutra  modum  tenuit,  in  utraque 
erravit.  Siquidem  misericordiam  qua  immiserioordem  seneit  Normanma, 
dum  eo  consule  per  imptmitatem  rapinarum  nee  homini  parceret,  nee  Deo 
licentia  raptorum.  Nam  sicarii  manibus,  latronum  gutturi,  moecboram 
caudse  salaci,  eandem  quam  suis  se  reverentiam  debere  consul  arbitraba- 
tur.  Quapropter  nuUus  ad  eum  yinctus  in  lacrymis  trahebatur,  quin  so- 
lutus  mutuas  ab  eo  lacrymaa  continuo  impetraret.  Ideo,  ut  dizi,  nulfis 
BceleribuB  frenum,  imo  omnibus  additum  calcar  ea  tempestate  Nonnannia 
querebatur.  Hujus  autem  pietatis  sororculam  earn  fuisee  patet  largitatem, 
quK  accipitrem  sive  canem  argenti  qualibet  summa  comparabat.  Cum 
interim  mensa  consularis  unicum  haberet  refuginm  rapinam  civium,  atque 
hsec  tamen  intra  patriam,  rerum  fines  patrios  egressus,  magna  ex  parte 
luxum  dorauit,  cui  ante  per  magnarura  opum  affliien^m  succubuerat.*' 

3  Albert.  Aquens.  lib.  y\.  c.  39  sq. 
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eauae  even  again  attached  himself  to  his  old  rival  Kajfmond  *. 
But  having  yielded  to  the  representatioiia  of  king  Godfrey,  he 
fought  with  hie  wonted  and  oft-proved  valour  in  the  battle  of 
AecaloQ  (14th  August).  All  the  chroniders  of  the  time  una- 
nimously oelebrate  a  deed  which  long  shed  lustre  on  Robert's 
dame,  both  in  the  east  and  west.  On  oatehing  a  glimpse  of 
die  enemy^s  silver  standard,  adorned  with  a  golden  knob,  he 
instantly  rushed  towards  it,  and  sorely  wounded  the  banner- 
bearer.  He  could  not^  however,  seize  the  standard  himself, 
bat  rewarded  one  of  his  warriors,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  it,  in  a  manner  befitting  his  usual  munifioenoe,  with  a  do- 
nation of  twenty  silver  marics,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  at 
the  holy  grave  ^. 

Shortly  after  this  battle,  duke  Bobert,  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders, Boulogne,  and  Toulouse,  Guno  of  Montagu  ^,  and  other 
knights,  announced  to  Godfrey,  in  the  camp  at  Csesarea,  their 
intention,  having  fulfilled  their  vow,  of  returning  to  their  se- 
veral states.  Those  faithful  brothers  in  arms  parted  from 
each  other  with  tears ;  the  noble-hearted,  pious  king  remain- 
ed behind,  to  defend  the  land  of  his  faith  against  the  ferocity 
of  the  infidels.  The  duke  and  count  Bobert  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Jordan,  bathed  in  its  sacred  waters,  and  gathered  palm 
branches  in  Abraham'^s  garden  at  Jericho.  With  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims  they  proceeded  to  Laodicea,  whence  the 
two  princes  embarked  for  Constantinople*.     From  that  city 

1  Balderic.  p.  136.  Guibert.  lib.yii.  c.  17> 

2  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  18  sq,  Balderic.  p.  136.  Ratmond.  p.  183.  Albeit. 
Aqoens.  lib.  vi.  c.  50.  Amonfi^  tbe  glass  paiotings,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  first  crusade,  which  the  contemporary  abbot  Suger 
caused  to  be  executed  for  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  there  is  one  represent- 
ing ather  this  or  some  similar  feat  of  Robert's.  It  is  given  in  Montfoucon, 
MoDumens  de  la  Monarchie  Franyoise,  torn.  i. 

'  This  Cuno  of  Montagu  (de  Monte  acuto)  had  accompanied  dnke  God- 
frey (Albert.  Aquens.  lib.ii.  c.  11),  and  belonged  probably  to  the  Norman 
families  of  that  name,  whom  we  find  in  Domesday  among  the  tenants  in 
chief  of  the  Conqueror. 

*  Pnlcher.  p.  400.  Albert.  Aquens.  lib.  vi.  c.  54. 
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While  on  his  homevaid  journey,  the  intelEgenee  readied 
him  of  the  death  of  William,  and  of  the  treadieiy  of  his  bro- 
ther HeniT^.  The  news  afleeted  him  bat  dghttjr.  Reeeifed 
festivities  by  the  Normans^  the  money  he  had  brought 
him  was  in  a  few  weeks  squandered  away  in  so  culpsbk 
and  friToloas  a  manner,  that  at  times,  beeanae  his  dothes 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  hariots  and  other  rabble,  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed^.  Bemdes  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  had  also  lost  the  respect  and  good-wiD 
of  the  Normans,  when  Ranulf  Flambard  and  other  Anglo- 
Nonnans,  discontented  with  Henry'^s  severe  measures,  insti- 
gated  him  to  wrench  England  from  his  brother  by  arms.  A 
year  was  spent  in  the  mere  preparations  for  war.  Le  Maine 
in  the  meanwhile  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  expeUed 
count  Helie,  and  Robert  in  his  indolence  even  treated  with 
contempt  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the  faithful  vassak 

1  W.  Oemmet.  lib.  vu.  c.  4.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  780.  W.  Malm.  p.  609.  Rom. 
dfl  Rou,  vv.  15419  tqq, 

3  Ai  he  arrived  in  Normandy  in  Augast  1 100  (according  to  Rob.  de 
Monte  in  September,  according  to  Orderic,  p.  784),  that  intelligence  can- 
not have  induced  him  to  leave  Apulia. 

•«  Ord.  ViUl  p.  786.  W.  Malm.  p.  609. 
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of  hoMiiig  the  castle  of  Le  Mans  K  While  the  most  distin- 
gaished  Normans^  Robert  fitz  Hamon,  Richard  of  RcTiers, 
Roger  Kgot,  the  influential  count  of  Meulan,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  seceded  from  the  duke,  there  joined  him  of  the  nobles 
in  England  Robert  of  Belesme,  his  brothers  Roger  of  Poitiers 
and  Amnlf,  William  of  Warenne,  eari  of  Surrey,  whom  the 
king  disliked  on  account  of  his  witticisms;  Walter  Gifiard, 
Robert  of  PonteAract,  son  of  Ubert  of  Lacy;  Robert  Malet,  and 
the  duke's  former  companion  in  arms,  Ito  of  Gk-entemaisnil'^. 
Of  these,  Robert  of  Belesme  had  already  fought  for  duke  Robert 
in  his  wars  with  his  father;  the  house  of  Orentemaisnil  had 
declared  for  him  on  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  William 
Rofus ;  the  count  of  Warenne  and  Robert  fitz  Hamon  were 
at  that  time  disaffected  towards  him^.  In  the  summer  of  the 
foDowing  year  (dOth  July  1101)  the  duke  embarked  at  Tre- 
port  for  Portsmouth.  The  **  butsecarls*'  sent  by  Henry — 
who  with  his  army  awaited  his  brother  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hastings — to  watch  the  coast,  went  over  to  Robert,  who 
found  many  Normans  well  disposed  towards  him  at  Winches* 
ter.  For  Henry,  however,  was  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  popu- 
lation, which  adhered  faithfully  to  the  consort  of  their  Godithe. 
Bat  the  most  effectual  support  Henry  found  in  Robert  of 
Meulan,  son  of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  shortly  afterwards  earl 
ot  Lricester.  This  highly  distinguished  and  illustrious  knight 
had  in  his  youth  signalized  himself  by  his  deeds  at  Hastings ; 
and  subsequently,  by  the  political  sagacity  displayed  by  him 
OB  counsellor  to  William  Rufus,  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  wisest  statesman  between  London  and  Jerusalem, 
and  arbiter  of  peace  or  war  between  England  and  France. 
His  counsels  allayed  the  dissensions  between  the  laity  and 
clergy.  By  the  latter  he  was  held  in  the  highest  considera- 
tion, while  the  former  regarded  him  as  their  oracle  in  all  se- 
cular affiurs,  and  even  as  a  pattern  for  imitation  in  habits, 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  784.  Acta  Cenoman.  p.  309. 

'^  Ord.  Vital,  pp,  785  #9..  804.  W.  Malm.  p.  620.  «  See  p.  221 . 
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from  aO  crhnuiation  on  account  of  the  aid  they  had  afforded 
to  the  other,  and  the  confiscated  estates  were  restored.  The 
artiele  also,  as  usual,  was  added,  that  in  the  event  of  one 
brother  dying  without  lawful  issue,  the  survivor  should  sue* 
ceed  to  hia  states  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Twelve  ot 
the  most  influential  barons  on  each  side  swore  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  this  compacts  Robert  with  his  army  continued 
for  some  months  in  England,  to  the  great  hardship  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  those  parts. 

The  duke  had  hardly  left  England,  when  Henry,  reckless 
of  the  promised  amnesty,  summoned  before  his  court  and 
severely  punished  those  barons,  who,  by  their  desertion  to 
Robert,  had  most  offended  him.  Among  these  was  that  Ivo 
of  Grentemaisnil,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  the  unenvia- 
ble sobriquet  of  ihs  rap&^iancer  of  Antioch^^  and  now,  appre* 
hensive  of  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  king,  had  pledged 
to  the  crafty,  overreaching  count  of  Meulan,  his  share  of  the 
earidom  of  Leicester,  and,  with  his  wife,  departed  on  a  new 
pilgrimage,  on  which  they  both  died.  Among  the  other  op* 
ponents  of  the  king,  Bobert  of  Belesme  had  been  yet  more 
dangerous  and  hateful  to  him,  as,  in  addition  to  his  earldoms 
of  Alen^on  and  Shrewsbury^,  he  had,  by  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu,  acquired  that  county, 
and  had,  moreover,  from  duke  Robert,  received  the  posses* 
sions  of  his  father  in  Normandy.  Henry  also  deprived  his 
own  brother-in-law,  William  of  Warenne,  of  the  earldom  of 
Surrey,  who  thereupon  hastened  to  Robert,  whom  he  seduced 
very  imprudently  to  cross  over  to  England,  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  Henry  to  other  measures.  But  Henry  soon  gave 
his  brother  to  understand,  that,  by  such  a  step,  he  exposed 
his  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  no  small  peril ;  and,  under  the 
deceitful  mask  of  kind  feeling,  remonstrated  with  him  for  har- 
bouring traitors,  in  contravention  of  their  agreement.  Robert 

'  Sax.Chron.  Ror.Wigorn.  a.  1101.  Ord. Vital,  p.  788.  Eadmer,  p.  49. 
'^  See  p.  283.  ^  See  page  241. 
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was  now  fully  aware  of  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled 
himself  by  his  visit  to  England,  and  it  was  from  apprehenflion, 
rendered  yet  stronger  by  the  insidious  mediation  of  the  count 
of  Meulan,  rather  than  in  a  fit  of  perverted,  prodigal  gal- 
lantry, that  he  was  induced,  at  the  request  of  the  young 
queen,  to  rdinquish  the  pension  promised  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  renunoiation  of  the  throne.  At  this  price  asso- 
ranees  of  royal  favour  were  readily  given  him  by  his  brother, 
and  he  received  not  only  a  safe-conduct  for  his  return  home, 
but  also  the  restoration  of  the  earldom  of  Surrey  to  their 
common  brother-in-law  >. 

In  the  meanwhile  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  imagined  him- 
self powerful  enough  to  contend  single-handed  with  the  king, 
caused  his  castles  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  Shrewsbury, 
his  newly-erected  one  at  Bridgenorth,  Arundel,  and  TickhiD, 
to  be  strongly  fortified.  This  nobleman,  althon^  he  had 
generally  attached  himself  to  the  vanquished  side^  had,  by 
availing  himself  of  extraordinary  events,  as  well  as  throng 
the  fear  which  he  knew  how  to  inspire,  and  by  skilful  working 
on  the  selfishness  of  those  in  power,  succeeded  in  acquiring 
vast  influence.  His  contemporaries  are  unanimous  in  de- 
scribing him  as  one  of  the  most  detestable  characters  known 
in  history,  to  whom  the  most  unheard-of  barbarities  were  not 
merely  a  means,  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  insatia- 
ble enjoyment.  In  Le  Maine  the  memory  of  this  monster 
still  lives,  where  the  ramparts  erected  by  him  are  yet  shown 
as  those  of  Robert  the  devil.  Justly,  it  is  said,  did  he  bear 
his  grandfather^s  surname  of  Talevas^  (nuin-crusher).  He 
scorned  the  rich  ransoms  oflTered  by  his  numerous  captives, 

1  W.  Malm.  pp.  609,  621.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  804.  Wace  (w.  15680 199.) 
is  very  circumstaotial  here.  According  to  him,  Robert's  visit  took  place 
in  1102,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  William  of 
Wareone  does  not  Appear  among  the  later  opponents  of  the  king.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  its  translation  it  took  place  in  1103. 

'  Talevas  signifies  a  shield  that  covers  the  whole  man.  See  Roquefort, 
til  voce. 
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that,  like  another  Pbalaris,  he  mig^t  torture  them  by  new* 
invented  instruments.  The  mutilation  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
putting  out  of  eyes,  usual  in  those  times,  he  disdained,  but 
found  delight  in  seeing  men  and  women  empaled  and  strug* 
gling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Of  a  little  boy,  to  whom  he 
was  godfather,  he  thrust  out  the  eyes,  while  pretending  to 
play  with  him  under  his  mantle,  because  the  father  of  the 
child  had  given  him  some  trivial  offence  and  escaped  from 
his  vengeance.  As  talents  in  which  he  excelled,  were  his  arts 
of  dissimulation,  by  which  he  often  deceived  his  victims,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  promoted  by  the 
invention  of  many  military  engines  ^  Against  this  vassal,  a 
like  object  of  abhorrence,  both  to  those  of  his  own  rank  and 
those  of  an  inferior  degree,  whose  preparations  had  been  long 
regarded  with  suspicion,  the  king  had  caused  forty-five  arti- 
cles of  accusation  to  be  drawn  up,  all  founded  on  his  actions 
during  the  last  year,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his 
court.  Probably  not  aware  of  this  preliminary  step,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king  with  his  wonted  ease  and  affected 
submission ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  heard  the  well-supported 
charges,  than,  under  the  pretext  of  consulting  his  friends,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  that  time,  he  withdrew,  flung  himself 
on  a  horse,  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  his  castle  of  Bridge- 
north.  He  was  now  declared  contumacious,  and  a  convicted 
tn&itor.  The  king  assembled  an  army,  and  proceeded  in  per- 
son against  Arundel,  which,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
capitulated  with  the  sanction  of  its  lord.  Tickhill  was  taken 
by  Robert,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Lincoln.  From  Arundel, 
Henry  passed  into  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  castle  of 
Blythe,  which,  as  well  as  Tickhill,  Robert,  as  heir  of  Roger 
of  BnsU,  had  recovered  from  William  Rufus,  gladly  surren- 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  35.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  675,  707,  768.  W. 
Malm.  p.  621.  Roman  de  Rou,  vv.  15042-15050.  H.  Hunt.,  de  Contemptu 
Mundi,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  698. 
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dered  to  him  ^  The  king  now  diabanded  a  part  of  hia  troops 
during  the  harvest,  aflber  which  he  marched  against  Bridge- 
north^  with  the  object  of  subduing  Bobert  himself,  together 
with  the  Welsh,  under  their  princes  CSaducan  and  Gervatus, 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  on  whose  aid  he  chiefly  relied.  Here,  bow* 
ever,  the  contest  was  very  easy,  as  the  ranks  of  the  Wdsh 
gave  ground^  not  so  much  from  the  arrows,  as  through  the 
influence  of  English  silver '2;  so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
that  strong  and  curiously  constructed  fortress,  which  was  re- 
garded as  Impregnable,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  3. 

But  Henry's  most  important  victory  was  that  which  be 
wrested  from  his  aristocracy.  When  the  barons  saw  how 
their  dreaded  chief  had  been  forced  to  yield  before  the  power 
of  the  king,  the  thought  seized  them  that  he  might  soon  an- 
nihilate them  also  as  so  many  feeble  women.  Hereupon  they 
formed  a  combination,  with  the  object  of  laying  before  their 
liege  lord  all  the  reasons  which  spoke  in  favour  of  lenity  to- 
wards his  enemy.  Henry  was  wavering,  when  three  thousand 
peasant  soldiery^  assembled,  disclosed  to  him  what  to  their 
unprejudiced  judgment  appeared  manifest,  the  treason  of  his 
nobility,  and  promised  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  overthrowing  the  detested  magnates.  Henry  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  good  people,  and  had  no  cause  to  repent  of 
having  done  so. 

In  this  struggle  no  one  was  more  useful  to  him  than  William 
Pantolf,  a  Norman  of  rank,  immediatdy  holding  of  the  king, 
whom  Soger  of  Montgomery  had  placed  over  Uie  earldom  (if 
Shrewsbury,  but  afterwards,  on  account  of  suspected  participa- 
tion in  the  murder  of  his  countess,  Mabil  of  Belesme\  had 
persecuted.     Notwithstanding  his  proved  innocence,  Bobert 

1  Domesday,  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  768,  806. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  806,  807.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1 102. 
8  Domesday,  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  583  sq,  p.  807. 

4  Pagenses  milites.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  807 .^T.  ^  See  page  285. 
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had  subsequently  deprived  him  of  the  fief  be  held  of  him,  who, 
thereby  exasperated  and  imbued  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest 
rarenge,  found,  for  the  general  good,  the  means  of  wreaking 
it  in  his  increased  loyalty  to  the  king.  Robert  had  fled  to 
Shrewabory,  where  he  considered  himself  the  more  secure,  as 
the  only  approach  to  it  for  the  king's  troops  seemed  to  be  a 
narrow  pass  strongly  occupied  by  his  followers.  But  the 
royal  army  cleared  itself  a  way  through  the  dense  forest, 
ruling  its  aged  trees  with  the  sharp  axe,  and  by  its  unlooked 
for  arrival  struck  terror  into  the  furious  oount.  The  towns- 
men then  caused  the  keys  of  their  gates  to  be  delivered  to 
the  king  by  the  hands  of  Ralf  abbot  of  S^z,  and  shortly 
aiW,  the  count  also  submitted,  on  condition  of  a  free  depar- 
ture from  England  for  himself  and  his  brother,  Arnulf  of 
Montgomery— who,  through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Idng  of  Ireland,  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  that 
reahn — and  Roger  of  Poitou,  so  designated  from  hia  wife'. 

The  king  could  now  be  regarded  as  the  real  master  of  his 
realm :  he  had  also  demanded  of  his  brother  the  obeervaooe 
<^  the  compact  between  them,  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
ooold  alone  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  both  states,  by  the  one 
not  harbouring  exiles  from  the  dominions  of  the  other.  But, 
although  the  duke  had  successfully  fought  against  the  vassnls 
of  Robert  of  Belesme,  although  the  whole  of  Normandy  had 
risen  against  the  detested  count,  and  even  his  brother  Arnulf, 
with  many  foDowers,  had  passed  over  to  the  duke,  yet,  never- 
theless, through  that  prince's  inactivity,  the  dread  in  which 
count  Robert  was  held  by  the  people,  the  discord  that  pre- 
viuled  among  the  nobles,  and,  finally,  through  the  good  for* 
tuDe  that  so  often  attends  the  worst  of  men,  and  which  now 

'  For  tbete  eveott  Orderic  (pp.  806  tq.)  is  the  most  circunutantul  and, 
through  hia  fomily  conDectionB,  our  most  tnistworthji  infonnant.  The 
Sai,  Chrao.  and  Florence  (a.  1102)  -lu  ..k  ,i-  if  Itolnjt  tufreiiilcrci  ^j 
BiH^north.  Malmeabary  (p.  632  i 
went  to  Arundel,  and  from  thence  ci 
Uingtoft,  apud  Michel,  pp.  156-15E>. 
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placed  in  his  haodB,  as  piiaonera,  WiUiam  of  CoDTemiia,  the 
duke'^s  brother-in-law,  with  other  Normans  of  rank,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  the  dnke,  by  wfaieh 
he  was  restored  to  all  his  father^s  possessions  in  NonDaodf  . 
A  most  unfortmiate  occurrence  both  for  the  coontiy  aad  iu 
prince  was  the  death  of  his  consort,  Sibylla,  who  had  borne 
him  an  heir,  count  William,  and  through  her  pmdenee,  had 
been  able  to  preserYC  many  friends  to  hioL  It  was  ■sniiNid 
that  poison  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  and  suspidim  ascribed 
it  to  Agnes,  the  widow  of  the  recently  deceased  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, Walter  Gi&rd,  and  a  sister  of  Robert's  companion 
in  arms,  Anselm  of  Ribemont'^,  who  had  reoeived  the  dnke*B 
promise,  that  after  Sibylla^s  death,  he  would  make  her  his 
duchess '^  That  promise,  however,  was  never  fulfiDed,  as 
Robert's  difficulties,  which  were  now  thiokmiing  upon  Um, 
forbade  all  thoughts  of  such  a  connection  and  of  a  new 
household. 

Shortly  after,  Henry,  enraged  at  the  treaty  made  with 
Robert  of  Belesme,  sent  troops  ov«r  to  Normandy,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  certain  casUes,  as  wdl  as  of 
occupying  Domfront,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  of  strength- 
ening himself  in  the  Gotentin,  to  which,  it  was  said,  Robert 
had  raised  pretensions^.     He  also  banished  from  England* 

1  Ord.Vital.  p.Sll.a.  1103.  Sax.  Chroo.  a.  1 104. 

2  <<  De  Ribode  Monte,"  "  Ribmgis  Monte."  There  u  bf  him  sn  ac- 
couDl  of  the  firrt  cmaade  extant,  in  which  he  bimaelf  fdl  a  aacrifice  al  the 
liege  of  Arka,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  in  the  year  1099.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Anchin,  near  St.  ftnentin.  Ribcmont  k  in 
the  department  of  L'Aiane,  between  St.  QnentiD  and  LjMm. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  809  sq.  W.  Mahn.  (p.  609).  aacrihes  her  death  to  im- 
proper treatment  in  her  confinement :  ["  deceptam,  at  dicont,  obetetricis 
oonsilio,  qtue  pro  afllnentia  laotiB  copia,  pnerpers  mammae  atricta  pnece- 
perat  illigari  fiucia."->^T.] 

^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1104.  According  to  Orderic  (p.  813),  Henry  hinurif 
went  to  Domfront.  M.  Le  Prevoet  must  hare  overlooked  this  passage, 
when  be  regardit  a*  pure  invention  what  Wace  fw.  15846  #79-)  relates  cm 
thiK  orcaf^ion. 
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Robert  ooant  of  Mortain  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  who,  on  his 
mother's  side,  a  nephew  of  Robert  of  Bdesme,  had  laid  daim 
to  the  earidom  of  Kent,  which  had  been  held  by  bishop  Odo, 
the  brother  of  his  father,  Robert  ^  In  the  following  spring 
Henry  himsdf  crossed  the  sea,  and  with  little  difficulty  took 
Bayeax  and  Gaen,  two  of  his  brother^s  best  cities.  The  latter 
had  closed  its  gates  against  the  dnke,  who  had  already  ap- 
peared there  as  a  levier  of  contributions,  from  whom  they 
had  to  conceal  their  property  in  the  church,  but  now  only  as  a 
crafty  borrower  and  beggar  9.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  hardly  any  need  of  the  bribery  and  treachery,  by  which 
the  city  fell  into  the  power  of  Henry  3.  The  siege  of  Bayeux 
required  greater  exertions,  the  castle  being  valiantly  defended 
by  Gunther  of  Aunay  (de  Alneio).  The  single  combat  of  a 
brave  ducal  kn%ht,  Robert  of  Argouges,  with  one  of  the 
king's  named  Brun,  who  fcD  in  the  contest,  is  one  of  the 
memorable  incidents  of  the  siege.  It  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  HeHe  count  of  Le  Maine,  and  *  the  count  of  Anjou,  that 
Henry  attained  his  object,  and  that  not  without  a  great 
sacrifice  cf  religious  feeling  and  of  humanity,  by  the  burning 
of  the  cathedral  and  churches  and  those  houses  to  which  the 
besieged  had  fled  for  safety^.     In  the  autumn  the  king  again 

1  His  father  was,  consequently,  a  half-brother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  son  of  Herluin.  The  county  of  Mortain  (MoritoKum,  Mori- 
tomom,  Moretoign,  Moretun),  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  La 
Manchc,  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  also  Norman  county  of  Mor- 
tagne  (Mauritania,  Moritonia),  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  L'Ome. 
WiOJam  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  former  to  Robert,  after  the  expul- 
aon  of  William,  sumamed  Werleng,  the  son  of  Mauger ;  while  the  latter 
(better  known  at  a  later  period  under  the  name  of  Perche),  belonged  at 
that  time  to  count  Geofirey,  his  son  Rotrou,  and  their  successors  of  like 
name. 

2  Rom.  de  Ron,  tt.  16000  tqq,  W.  Malm.  p.  610. 

'  H.  Hunt.  a.  1105.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  818  d.  Rom.  de  Rou,  w.  16270  tqq, 

4  Rom.  de  Ron,  w.  16042-16238.    H.  Hunt.    Ord.  Vita],  p.  818.     By 

Serk>,  the  bishop  of  S6ez  expelled  by  Robert  of  Belesme  (ob.  1124)  there 

are  extant  838  Leonine  verses :  De  capta  Baiocensium  Civitate,  which  are 

printed  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothdque  du  Roi 
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embarked  for  Normandy,  and  oompdled  his  brother  to  eede 
to  him  one  of  hiB  chief  vassaky  WiOiam  ooant  of  ETrenx, 
with  his  county  and  aD  his  tenants.  The  count,  althoogh 
mortified  at  being  treated  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  yet  sooo  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  lot  by  the  simplifying  of  his  fonner 
double  services,  and  served  his  new  lord  firmly  and  faitfafoDy. 
That  by  these  measures  Henry  conferred  real  b^iefit  oa  the 
country,  and  materially  promoted  its  tranquillity,  althoogh 
he  omitted  the  most  important  one  of  all,  namely  to  fdaoe  his 
brother  under  a  guardianship,  is  apparent  from  the  attempts 
made  by  Robert  of  Belesme  to  enter  again  into  his  &voiir 
(1106),  though  he  failed  in  effecting  a  reconinliation.  Equally 
fruitless  was  an  attempt  by  duke  Robert,  in  a  visit  to  his 
brother's  court  at  Northampton,  to  obtain  from  him  the  resti- 
tution of  his  possessions.  In  the  same  year  the  king  made 
an  attempt  to  repress  the  rebellious  vassals.  He  lud  aege 
to  Tinchebray,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  count  of  Mortain ; 
whereupon  the  troops  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  counts  of 
Mortain  and  Belesme,  of  Robert  of  Estoutevile,  William  of 
Ferrieres,  William  Grespin,  and,  at  length,  of  duke  Robert, 
which  had  also  been  joined  by  the  queen^'s  undo,  Eadgar 
iEtheling,  who  had  returned  from  Palestine  later  than 
Roberts  formed  a  junction;  and  against  them  the  royal 
forces,  among  which  those  of  the  count  Helie  of  Le  Maine, 
of  the  counts  of  Evreux,  Warenne,  and  Meulan,  and  others  of 
high  rank  are  mentioned  by  name.  Men  of  right  feding  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  a  conflict,  and  Heniy 
himself  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  brother  the  revenues  of 
half  Normandy,  and  a  compensation,  in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
nuity, for  the  other  half,  if  he  would  resign  the  govemmeot 

t.  zi ;  also  in  Recueil  des  UistorieiiB,  t.  six.    A  W.  de  Bmn  appears  in 
Domesday.  Suffolk,  fol.  377. 

1  His  valiant  friend  and  companion,  Robert,  son  of  Godwine,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Mohammedans  in  king  Baldwin's  6ighC  from  Rama,  in 
May  1 102,  and,  refusing  to  renounce  his  faith,  was  shot  to  death  with 
arrows.  W.  Malm.  p.  425. 
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of  the  duchy,  of  his  incapacity  for  which  he  must  be  fully 
aware  1.  Those  about  the  duke  were  but  too  successful  in 
prevailing  on  him  to  refuse  these  conditions,  and  the  fraternal 
conflict  took  place  on  the  day,  on  which,  forty  years  before, 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  by  their  father  (28th  Sept.). 
Victory  soon  declared  itself  in  the  king's  favour;  a  great 
number  fell  by  the  sword,  and  about  four  hundred  knights 
were  taken ;  of  the  leaders,  Robert  of  Belesnie  was  the  only 
one  that  escaped ;  the  duke  himself  was  made  prisoner  by 
Galdric,  one  of  the  king*s  chaplains ;  the  count  of  Mortain 
by  some  Bretons'^.  This  noble  and  some  other  barons  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Eadgar  iEltheling 
and  Bobert  of  Estoutevile  were  set  at  liberty.  The  former, 
who,  from  love  of  his  native  land,  had  declined  the  invitations 
of  the  G^erman  and  Oreek  emperors  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  at  their  court,  retired  to  some  remote  comer  of 
England,  where  he  lived  solitary  and  unheeded,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  latter  years  of 
Henry's  reign  ^.  Flambard  was  restored  to  his  see  on  re- 
signing that  of  Lisieux,  conferred  on  him  by  duke  Robert. 
Duke  Robertas  lot  seems  to  claim  our  commiseration,  on 
calling  to  mind  how  much  fortune  had  seemed  willing  to  be- 
stow on  him;  though  it  can  hardly  be  pronounced  lament- 
able, if  we  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
and  his  ovni  imbecility.  At  first  he  was  held  in  captivity  at 
Fakuse,  and  afterwards  in  England,  though  treated  as  a 

1  Ord.  Vital  p.  820. 

3  A  letter  on  this  battle  from  the  king  to  archbishop  Anselm  is  given 
in  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  i.  and  Eadmer,  p.  90.  [The  chaplain,  Galderic,  was 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff.  Having  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  townsmen,  he,  with  five  of  his  prebendaries,  was  murdered  in  a  field. 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  821.— T.] 

8  Malmesbnry  (p.  425)  speaks  of  him  as  still  living :  ["  Eadgarus, 
&tua  cajndine  illusus,  Angliam  rediit,  unde,  ut  superius  dixi,  diverso 
fortunse  ludicro  rotatus,  nunc  remotus  et  tacitus  canos  suos  in  agro  con- 
somit.** — ^T.] 
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prince,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  >.  He  lived  in 
indolence  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  at  Cardiff ^^.  Hairy 
now,  as  his  father  is  said  to  have  foretold,  added  the  dominion 
of  Normandy  to  that  of  England ;  although  it  would  seem 
that,  notwithstanding  his  having  received  the  investiture  from 
the  king  of  France^,  he  observed  the  forms  of  etiquette  to- 
wards his  brother  so  far  that,  while  Robert  lived,  he  never 
assumed  the  tide  of  duke  of  Normandy  ^ 

It  seems  renmrkable  that  these  wars,  regarding  a  fief  of 
the  French  crown,  were  carried  on  by  two  of  its  vassals,  with- 
out any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  We 
find,  indeed,  intimations  of  negotiations  between  that  mon- 
arch and  Henry  ^,  yet  no  traces  worthy  of  notice  of  any  act 
or  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  poweriess  suxersin. 
A  very  different  spirit  of  foresight  and  activity  prevailed  in 
the  council  of  Henry.  No  prince  could  be  more  useful  to 
England  than  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  also  possessed  the 
power,  by  his  proximity  to  Normandy,  of  being  a  troublesome 
and  dangerous  neighbour,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  douUe 
vassalage,  to  the  kin|;  of  France  and  the  Grerman  emperor, 
was  the  better  able  to  maintain  his  independence.  Heniy, 
under  many  more  defined  conditions,  renewed  with  count  Ro- 
bert an  old  treaty,  based  originally  on  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  Conqueror  and  his  father-in-law,  count  Bald- 
win v.,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  stipend  of  four 
hundred  marks  of  silver,  that  prince  engaged,  as  far  as  his 
feudal  obligations  to  the  Roman  and  French  realms  permitted, 
to  supply  the  king  of  England,  at  his  desire,  within  forty  days, 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  S33.  "  Omnilras  deliciis  abondanter  pavit."  W.  Malm, 
p.  611.  Also  Job.  Sareabur.  Polycrat.  lib.  v.  c.  IS.  "  captum  in  cuttodii 
publica,  habita  tamen  aMtimatkme  dignitatis  nangiiinia." 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  893.  Flor.  Wigom.  Coot.  a.  1134. 

3  Suger.  lib.  i.  p.  28. 

4  I  do  not  find  the  title  in  any  document  of  Henry's ;  for  that  in  Rymer 
of  the  year  1 132  belongs  evidently  to  Henry  III.  and  to  the  year  1248. 

*  Ord.  Vital,  p.  816,  a.  1 105. 
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a  thouflaad  hone  aoldiera,  each  with  three  hones,  in 
Engbnd,  with  an  equal  number  in  Normandy,  and  five  hnn- 
dred  in  Le  Maine.  Should  eonnt  Robert  be  bound,  with  king 
Phifip  of  Fianee,  to  make  an  attadi  on  England,  he  promieed 
with  the  smalleat  number,  ten  knights  only,  to  prooeed  against 
Normandy.  He  moreover  bound  himsdf  to  the  king  to  aid 
Urn  not  only  against  foreign  enemies,  but  also  against  rebels. 
The  further,  more  cireumstantial  provisions  of  this  treaty,  in 
whieh  the  count  of  Flanden  appean  half  as  an  independent 
prinee,  and  half  as  a  mercenary  of  England,  ccmclnde  with 
the  engagement  of  twelve  of  the  highest  Flemish  barons,  vis. 
Bobert  of  Bethune,  the  constable  Amanri,  Hugo  of  Aubigny, 
the  castellains  of  Bruges,  Mons,  Lisle,  etc,  who,  in  case  the 
count  should  not  fulfil  his  oblations  to  king  Henry,  promise 
to  pay  that  sovereign  twelve  hundred  marks  of  silver,  under 
the  penalty  of  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London.  On  the 
other  part,  the  king  gave  eight  sureties  for  the  payment  of 
the  annual  stipend  promised  by  him^  After  the  death  of 
king  Philip,  this  treaty  was  renewed,  with  some  modifica^ 
tions,  and  with  express  reference  to  any  hostiUtaes  that 
mij^t  take  place  between  Henry  and  the  successor  of  Philip, 
Lewis  VlK 

Less  definite  was  the  relation  in  which  the  county  of  Le 
Maine  stood  to  England.     At  the  intelligence  of  king  Wil- 

*  Rjmer,  Foed.  i.  p.  7.  The  treaty  u  placed  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1103.  It  waa  concluded  at  Dover.  Eadmer  (p.  69)  mentions  the  meet- 
ing. See  also  England  nnder  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  287>  and  this  yolnme, 
p.  261. 

'  Rymer,  i.  p.  6,  under  the  date  1101,  erroneously,  as  king  Lewis  is 
named ;  therefore  between  1 108,  when  that  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  1111,  when  count  Robert  died.  The  first  of  these  years  is  probable, 
not  only  from  all  the  circumstances,  but  is  almost  confirmed  by  the  fad, 
that  Robert  of  Bdesme  appears  as  one  of  the  deputies  and  sureties  for  the 
long,  which  seems  imaginable  only,  in  the  brief  space  between  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Heniy  and  his  new  defection  in  favour  of  the  son  of  duke 
Robert.  A  similar  treaty  of  the  year  1163  is  given  in  the  Fcedera, 
lib.  i.  p.  22. 
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into  hostile  collision  with  the  Normans  and  king  Henty  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Nor  was  it  long  after  the  aoqniflitioii 
of  Normandy  by  Henry  and  the  aooession  of  Lewis  VI.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  that  an  old  dissension  respecting  GKsors 
again  burst  oat,  (1109).  Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  that 
this  town,  lying  on  the  Epte  and  on  the  bonndary  ct  the  two 
states,  should  not  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  either  king, 
Henry  had  contrived  to  seduce  it  from  its  possessor,  Payen 
of  Gisors.  A  war  of  two  years^  duration  was  the  oonseqaeiiee 
of  this  step,  and  king  I^wis,  attended  by  his  most  powerfid 
vassals,  among  whom  was  count  Bobert  of  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  foor  thousand  men,  took  the  fidd  in  person  against 
the  king  of  England.  Their  armies  met  at  Neaufle,  where  a 
very  nunons  bridge  led  across  the  river.  Lewis  at  first  had 
recoarse  to  negotiation,  and  ofiered  to  prove  the  justice  of 
his  pretensions  by  the  encounter  of  a  certain  number  of  their 
barons,  among  whom  appeared  count  Eob^rt  himself.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Normans,  who  pn^essed  a  pre- 
ference for  a  judicial  decision.  Lewis  afterwards  offered  to 
engage  with  Henry  in  single  combat ;  but  the  position  of  the 
two  armies  on  each  side  of  the  river  rendered  their  meeCiiig 
with  safety  impracticable.  A  proposal  made  in  jest  that  the 
kings  should  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  ruinous  bridge,  was 
thoughtlessly  and  rashly  entertained  by  Lewis,  but  declined 
by  Henry,  who  said  that  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  sndi 
idle  talk  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  noble  and  strong  town. 
If  Lewis  should  meet  him  where  he  must  defend  himsdf,  he 
would  not  flinch  from  him.  Hereupon  all  flew  to  arms, 
though  the  river  prevented  a  conflict.  On  the  following  day 
the  armies  met  at  Oisors,  when  the  English  and  Normans 
were  driven  back  into  the  town,  with  considerable  loss  on 
both  sides. 

While  the  reign  of  Lewis  evinces  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  correct  the  mischiefs  that  had  arisen  from  his  father^s 
negligence,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  to  hold  his  proud 
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vassal  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  both  kings 
wer8|  oooaequently,  keeping  a  jealous  watch  over  their  ancient 
or  pretended  rights,  the  exertions  of  both  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  their  own  vassals,  and,  with  powerful  hand  to  punish 
their  disobedience,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dis- 
sension between  them.  Le  Maine,  Evreux,  the  Vexin,  Blob, 
Belesme,  Aien9on,  and  other  frontier  districts  were  subject  to 
a  constant  change  of  lords  and  claims ;  and  the  faithless 
vassal  could  with  confidence  rely  on  the  protection  of  that 
king,  who,  for  the  moment,  did  not  happen  to  be  his  feudal 
superior.  From  this  cause  blood  flowed  in  streams,  countless 
treasure  was  squandered,  a  more  useful  application  of  which 
was  never  dreamec^of  by  the  political  economy  of  those  days. 
It  was  in  this  year  particularly  that  Theobald,  the  young 
count  of  Blois«  son  of  count  Stephen,  who  had  fallen  before 
Ramla,  and  Adela,  a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
maintained  a  constant  warfare  against  king  Lewis,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  his  uncle  Henry.  A  battle  near  Meaux, 
(1108),  which  took  place  not  long  after  the  engagement 
before  mentioned  at  Gisors,  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  that  neighbourhood  K 

Since  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  Henry  had  resided  in  Eng* 
land,  and  repeatedly  held  splendid  courts  there.  To  Winchester 
he  was  less  attached  than  his  predecessors,  as  the  proximity 
to  the  daily  increasing  and  flourishing  London  offered  greater 
facilities  for  the  gratification  of  luxury.  The  Whitsuntide 
of  the  year  1110  was  solemnized  in  the  new  palace  of  the 
aod^it  royal  residence  of  Windsor.  But  here  the  king  did 
not  live  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase  and  other  diver- 
sions. The  insolence  and  revolting  spirit  of  his  barons  he 
repressed  instantly  and  severely ;  and,  in  this  year,  Philip  of 
Braioee,  William  Malet,  and  William  Bainard,  although  all 
men  of  noble  blood  and  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  royal 
house,  were  sentenced  to  banishment.    To  the  first  one  alone, 

J  Suger,  p.  36.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  837.  W.  Malm.  p.  633. 
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after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  was  permtssioa  to  retarn  granted  K 
The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  disappeared  from  tint  time 
from  among  the  noble  races  of  England,  and  his  memory  is 
preserved  only  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  wards  of  London, 
where,  on  the  river^s  bank,  stood  Bainard's  castle,  ontil  swept 
away  by  the  great  conflagration  of  1666. 

A  new  canse  for  apprehensions,  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote,  had  in  the  meantime  arisen  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
Channel.  After  the  defeat  of  Robert,  William,  a  child  of  five 
years,  the  only  son  of  that  unhappy  prince  by  Sibylla  of  Ooa- 
yersana,  was  brought  to  him.  Henry  caressed  the  wee|Hng  boy, 
and  that  no  evil  suspicion  might  attach  itself  to  him,  should 
any  mischance  befal  the  cluld  in  his  tender  infimcy,  he  as- 
signed him  to  the  guardianship  of  Helie  of  St.  Saens,  who 
had  married  an  iOegitimate  daughter  of  Robert,  and  to  whom 
that  prince  had  already  intrusted  the  education  of  a  son  bom 
before  his  marriage,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  county  of 
Archies^.  Soon,  however,  on  the  warning  of  his  counsdlors, 
Henry  was  sensible  that  the  choice  he  had  made  was  not  a 
prudent  one,  and  he  endeavoured  to  have  the  boy  conveyed  to 
England.  But  H^lie  fled  with  his  charge,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  sympathy  of  his  Norman  friends  for  the  foir 
child  of  their  captive  prince.  To  no  one  was  this  ooourrence 
more  welcome  than  to  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  dearly  saw 
what  a  weapon  was  placed  in  his  hands,  in  the  person  of  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Conqueror.  All  means  were  soon 
attempted,  by  letters,  agents,  and  visits,  to  excite  the  king  of 
France,  the  dukes,  William  of  Guienne,  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
Alan  of  Brittany,  and  other  powerful  princes  to  active  inter- 
vention in  favour  of  the  young  pretender^. 

Heniy  soon  found  a  pressing  occasion  again  to  cross  the 

1  Sax.  Ghron.  aa.  1110, 1120.  Rotul.  mB|(n.  Pipae,  31  Heo.  I. 
3  Old.  Vital,  p.  821.    Mackintosh's  account,  that  Henry  seems  to  have 
struggled  with  murderous  thoughts,  is  picturesque,  but  quite  unhistoricak 
3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  838. 
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MA,  in  the  rafiual  t^  count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  soD'Iq-Uw  of  the 
deoeased  oount  H^  of  la  Fliche,  inaligated  ehiefly  by  hie 
nncle^  Anumri  of  MonUbrt,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England 
and  dote  <rf'Nt«inandy  w  auperiorlord  of  Le  Maioe(llll>). 
Other  TaflMUa,  also,  had  oommittod  acta  of  rebellion.  Henry's 
eontemporariea  remarked  in  him  the  art,  which  they  often 
amoeiSvatf  aacribed  to  oowardioe,  of  tpariiig  the  lives  of  bia 
Cuthtol  nMsala  and  warrion'.  External  eoaniee  he  was  aaid 
to  overaome  oftener  with  silver  than  with  ateel ;  but  hiB  own 
Bttbjeeta,  more  frequently  than  either  of  his  predeoessora, 
to  iHing,  without  warfare,  before  his  oourta,  aad  pay  atten- 
tion to  their  demands.  Count  William  at  Erreux,  whom  his 
beaotiful  and  amtHtioas  wifia,  Helvise  <tf  NiTenuia,  had  in- 
stigated to  traiugreasion  agunat  the  king,  was  banished, 
with  some  others  (1112),  At  the  end  of  the  year  Henry  was 
ao  fortonato  as  to  capture  Robert  of  Beleeme  at  Bonnerille, 
where,  although  he  had  never  obeyed  the  repeated  citation  of 
the  oonrt,  yet,  trusting  to  a  oommissioD  undertaken  for  king 
Lewis  to  Henry,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  him.  It  was 
no  vkJation  of  the  law  of  nations,  when  Henry  refused  to 
extaod  to  his  rebellious  subject  the  inviolability  of  an  envoy 
irom  a  foreign  priaee ;  yet,  in  ooodderatJon  of  the  occasion 
of  his  coming,  he  graated  him  his  life.  In  the  following  year, 
Robert  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wsreham,  where,  in 
grav^ke  stillness  and  frantic  despur,  f<H-gotten  by  those 
who  did  not  execrate  his  detested  memory,  be  passed  many 
yeM«^ 

While  Henry  was  thus  engaged  in  quelling  his  rebellious 
vassals,  count  Theobald  was  so  fortunate  as  to  pnt  Lewis  to 
flight  at  Puysac.     Heniy,  too,  himself  took  the  town  of  Alen- 

'  Su.  Cbroii,Flor.Wigom.h.a.Ord.  Vit«l.p.S40,a.lll3. 

1  Ord.  VU«l.p.MOd."ipaHHiieaaruinsuiguiD«deculcktiB."W.Malni. 
p.  643:  "libentiiu  bellabat  conulio  quam  gUdio:  vinoeli^t.  ^i  ixnetal, 
w^nine  nuUo,  u  alita  dod  potent,  paueo." 

3  Onl.  Vital,  pp.  841, 8S8.  H.Hunt. 'De  Contempt'i  Mun.Ii.' 
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$on  (1118),  and  skilful  negotiators  prevailed  on  the  coant  of 
Anjou  to  swear  fealty  to  him  for  Le  Maine,  and  betroth  his 
daughter  to  the  young  prince  William,  who  was  wont  to  be 
designated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  title  of  €Bihding.  William  <^ 
Evrenx,  Amauri  of  Montfort,  and  his  nephew,  WilEam  Gres- 
pin,  all  fugitives  to  the  court  of  Angers,  were  pardoned  by 
the  king.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  peace  took  place  with  France, 
which,  on  terms  very  favourable  to  Heniy,  was  conduded  and 
sworn  to  at  a  meeting  of  both  kings  at  Gisors,  (end  of  Mar.) 
Lewis  resigned  to  Henry  the  rights  he  had  till  then  reserved 
to  himself  over  Le  Maine,  Belesme,  and  the  whole  of  Brittany. 
This  last  concession  was  the  more  desirable  to  Henry,  as  he 
had  destined  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gonan,  son  of 
the  prince  Alan  Fergant^  Of  Robert's  son  no  mention  is 
made.  Thus  did  peace,  through  these  alliances,  seem  for  a 
long  time  established,  and  the  garrison  of  Belesme,  which  had 
refused  to  deliver  that  fortress  to  the  king,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  now  united  forces  of  Le  Maine,  Blois,  and 
Normandy.  In  the  summer  the  king  was  enabled  to  return  to 
England. 

Five  years  of  Henry^s  reign  now  succeeded,  which,  although 
not  in  perfect,  yet  in  almost  unbroken  tranquillity,  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  countries,  were  passed  by  him  in  England. 
In  the  year  immediately  following  (1114.  7  Jan.),  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Adelaide — who  afterwards  bore  the 
then  more  loved  name  of  Matilda^' — with  the  German  emperor 
Henry  V.  was  solemnized  at  Mentz.  The  match  had  been 
settled  as  far  back  as  1109,  and  a  marriage  contract  conr 
eluded    at   Westminster,   whereby   Henry  assigned   to   his 

1  The  English  historians  have  either  omitted  to  inentioD,  or  very  slightly 
notioed,  this  treaty  of  peace,  so  important,  at  least  in  a  political  pcnnt  of 
view.  lingard  places  it  by  two  years  too  late.  See  Suger,  p.  21.  Ord. 
Vital,  p.  841,  who  also  notes  the  date,  which  accurately  agrees  with  what 
the  English  chroniclers  relate  of  Henry's  abode  in  Normandy. 

3  In  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1127  she  is  still  called  i£thelic,  and  also  by 
the  North  English  chronicler,  Job.  Hagustald.  aa.  1139, 1142. 
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daughter  a  portion  of  toi  thonwHl  msrfca  at  tSttr.  la  tkt 
Mowing  spriDg.  the  ymmg  prinoefli,  who  had  tamfy  at- 
tained her  seTODth  year,  was  condocted  to  Ctneht  hf  Bmn- 
hard,  Inahop  of  Cambnu,  where  the  emperor  aav  her,  and 
was  Bdemoly  betrothed  to  her.  ShorUj  after,  die  wai^  at 
Mentz,  consecrated  queen  of  the  Germans.  A  swwm  at 
Norman  kotghts,  ever  ready  to  migrate,  aecompMiied  her, 
deluded  probably  with  the  hope  of  rwii^  to  be  lords  ia  the 
land  of  their  young  princess,  like  th«r  fne&tbers  in  Ike  suite 
of  Emma  in  England,  or  of  Sicbelgaoda  in  Apulia'.  Among 
these  was  the  valiant  and  expert  Roger  of  Bieo£ute,  son  of 
Richard  of  Tonbridge,  who  was  himself  a  son  of  eonnt  OiQiat, 
and,  consequently,  a  rdatire  of  the  king'.  Bot  the  emperor 
was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  object  of  his  guests,  whose 
wrvices,  in  his  contests  with  Rome,  most  appear  to  him  of 
a  Teiy  dubious  character.  Loading  tbem,  therefore,  with 
honourable  presents,  he  lost  no  time  in  dismianng  thcoL 

Daring  the  wars  in  Normandy,  Elngfautd  was  soSering 
under  an  ecclemastiool  war&re,  which  was  probably  more 
dsplorable  on  account  of  the  disorders  and  laxity  of  the 
clergy,  to  which  it  indirectly  led,  than  important  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object,  still  less  to  its  reanlt.  The  regions  ex- 
oitement  which  the  first  crusade  had  called  forth  in  Europe, 
and  tbe  favourable  accounts  which  resounded  from  tim  East, 
were  highly  serviceable  to  the  Roman  court  in  its  plans  for 
Btreogthening  and  extending  its  power.  The  pope  Urban 
II.,  as  well  as  his  successor,  Paschal  II,  renewed,  in  most  of 
tbe  states  under  subjection  to  their  Ghuroh,  the  dissension 
respecting  the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  ring 
and  crosier.  In  England,  as  in  other  states,  the  usage  for  tbe 
prelates  to  receive  this  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  king 

'  Sw.Chron.  aa.llOO,  llio,  Ann.  HildeBhem.  ii.JUq^ji^. Vital,  p.838. 
W.  Gemmet.  viii.  1 1  Rom.  rle  Rou,  v.  13366,  [KdriMH^^^J^ughlcr 
of  Gaunur,  prince  of  Salerno,  and  «       '   ""^ "" 

>  W.  Genunei.  viu.  15.  37.  Ord.Y 
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was  so  decided,  that  Anselm,  known  to  him  as  the  opinions 
were  so  fiercely  maintained  by  Gregory  VII.,  oflTered  no  ob- 
jection to  it  at  his  nomination.  His  last  sojourn  in  Italy  had, 
however,  instiOed  into  him  other  views,  and  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  give  validity  in  England  to  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Rome,  and,  consequently,  to  abolish  for  ever 
the  investiture  with  staff  and  ring  by  the  king,  as  wdl  as 
what  was  then  regarded  as  inseparable  from  it,  the  homage 
and  oath  of  fealty,  performed,  and  sworn  on  their  part  by 
the  prelates.  The  position  of  Henry  at  that  time,  who  saw  a 
war  with  his  brother  impending,  was  particularly  favourable 
for  the  extorting  from  h)ln  of  promises  and  compacts ;  yet, 
even  among  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy,  Anselm  found  bat 
little  sympathy,  and  from  the  king^s  counsellors  strong  ofqpo- 
sition,  especially  from  Robert  of  Menlan,  who  would  not 
sufier  that  the  half  of  the  realm,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  should  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  crown.  But  as  Henry  had  confirmed  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  privileges  it  had  pos* 
sessed  at  his  father's  death,  and  with  the  honest  object  not  to 
aggravate  the  existing  uncertain  state  of  the  kingdom,  the 
archbishop  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  ]^>plying  to  the 
pope  for  the  repeal  of  the  decrees  on  the  subject  of  inveetitoie, 
with  regard  to  England.  Before  the  return  of  the  deputation, 
the  attempt  of  Robert  on  England  (a.  1101),  had  taken  place, 
on  which  occasion  Anselm  gave  eflfoctual  support  to  his  sov^ 
reign  by  summoning  the  men  of  Kent,  by  negotiating  with 
the  wavering  barons^  and  even  by  the  threat  of  excommvni> 
eating  the  pretender,  a  step  not  easily  to  be  justified,  when 
taken  against  one  who,  as  a  valiant  crusader,  had  defoided 
the  interests  of  t<he  pope  ^ ;  Uius  inoontrovertibly  showing  that, 
by  the  sincerest  attachment  to  Henry^s  cause,  he  would  secure 
both  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  the 

I  See  a  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  pope  to  Ansehn.  Anielini  Epiat. 
lib.  iii.  42. 
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Ghuroh.  Shortly  after,  the  king  received  an  answer  to  his 
message  from  the  then  pope  Paschal  II.,  in  which  that  pon- 
tiff expressed  himself  very  bitterly  against  the  daim  of  in- 
vestitare  by  laymen.  In  his  letter  many  reasons  and  authori- 
ties are  addoced,  among  the  latter — what  was  not  likely  to 
appear  of  much  weight  to  Henry — that  of  the  emperors  Con- 
stantine  and  Justinian  > ;  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  spiritual  jurisdiction  did  not  belong  to  the  laity,  and, 
eonsequently,  could  not  be  conferred  by  them,  nor  ecclesi- 
astics be  nominated  by  them.  These  principles  were,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  in  general,  either  not  or  only  partiaDy 
ccmtestedy  while  the  principal  point,  the  fealty  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  for  the  lands  of  their  churches,  was  left  untouched. 
The  letters  of  the  king  have  not,  as  those  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
been  preserved,  we  can,  therefore,  only  surmise  that,  with 
reference  to  the  fealty  of  the  prelates,  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  to  render  all  opposition  fruitless.  As  Paschal  also 
did  not  mention  the  subject,  and  seemed  tacitly  to  acquiesce 
in  that  point,  Henry  summoned  the  archbishop  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  and  to  consecrate  those  on  whom  he  had 
confiurred  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to 
leave  England.  After  new  negotiaGons  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  chiefs  and  the  king,  a  deputation  was  again 
sent  to  the  pope,  of  three  bishops  on  the  part  of  Henry,  and 
two  ecclesiastics  on  that  of  Anselm^  to  make  known  the  king^s 
determination.  The  verbal  answer  brought  back  by  the  bi- 
shops it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  which  he  was  pressingly  urged  to  perseverance; 
while  the  prelates  unanimously  declared  that  the  pope  had 
charged  them  to  announce  to  the  king,  that  so  long  as  in 
other  respects  he  conducted  himself  as  a  good  prince,  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  him  on  account  of  the  investiture, 
and  not  excommunicate  him  for  that  reason,  provided  he 

1  The  worda  of  the  latter  are  from  the  Novella  vi.  c.  1,  3,  though  so  as 
they  appear  in  Julian's  Epitome  ConKtitut.  ziiv,  xxvi. 
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bestowed  the  spiritual  staff  on  pious  men ;  but  that  he  eonid 
not  give  this  promise  in  writing,  lest  it  should  be  used  against 
him  by  other  princes.  While  some  declared  themselres  in 
favour  of  the  written  document,  or  for  the  declarations  of 
the  monks,  others  rejected  the  latter,  because  monks,  after 
they  had  renounced  the  world,  were  incapacitated  from  bear-^ 
ing  witness  in  secular  concerns ;  and  the  former,  becanse  a 
sheep-skin  blackened  with  ink  and  loaded  with  a  lump  of  lesd 
was  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  declaration  of  three 
bishops  and  living  witnesses.  Anselm's  representatives  had 
nothing  better  to  answer  than  that  the  aflUr  was  not  a  se* 
oular  one,  and  that  the  Grospels  were  also  written  on  sheep- 
skins. Anselm  was  plunged  into  the  greatest  embarrassment 
by  this  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  pope,  who  evidently  wished 
to  throw  all  responsibility  on  the  bishops,  and  avoid  coming 
to  a  rupture  with  the  king;  he  probably  saw  through  the 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and,  consequently,  durst  not  question 
the  veracity  of  the  bishops,  which  was,  moreover,  hardly  ad- 
visable, in  order  not  to  cause  a  still  greater  scandal  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  after  the  before-mentioned  deputations, 
there  remained  for  him  no  alternative  but  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  pope,  and  to  leave  the  king  to  act  in  eccle- 
siastical aflairs  according  to  his  own  views,  though  withoot 
any  sanction  on  his  part. 

But  before  this  resolution  was  carried  into  eflfect,  Ansdm 
presided  at  a  synod  at  Westminster  (1102),  to  which,  by  his 
desire,  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm  were  also  summoned,  to 
assure  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  From  these  we  perceive 
but  too  evidently  how  seriously  the  cause  of  religion  had 
suffered  amid  the  quarrels  of  the  Church.  Three  abbots, 
convicted  of  simony,  were  deposed,  three  for  other  crimes 
deprived,  and  three  not  yet  consecrated  turned  out  of  their 
abbeys.  It  was  again  enacted,  that  priests  and  other  eccle- 
siastics should  not  have  wives  :  that  the  sons  of  priests  should 


not  inherit  their  c 
diettbei 

tlut  new  ehapelB  be  not  erected  «i£bn£  d«  in^oo's  f 
that  lurches  be  not  tunwuiiui  tol  a2  d 
Tided  for  both  priest  and  ^AmjiA- 
rererrooe  or  tanetitf  to  a  <I^h1  bodr,  ««-  a  Sn 
thinf  (as  it  sometiiDeB  im},  whbamt  the  bnAoo's  a 
thftt  DO  (me  ezeniBe  the  «ieked  trade,  thea  vnal  z  EocfaaA. 
of  aeUing  men  like  beaats.  la  that  wnod  perfiigttf.  4&«tia>a» 
•odooiites,  both  laj  and  efaiea].  aefv  atriefciHi  wizk  u 
Tbeoe  and  other  deoRCS  of  the  ■ 
iMtimooy  to  Anaefan's  fitiw  lor  the  pnctical  iiirif  ti  im 
offiw.  The  fimmen  with  wUeh  he  itSmid  to  rni  ilimi 
those  biahops  who  hwl  allowed  lliiiiilm  to  recB*e  the  riap 
and  crosier  ft^xn  the  kii^  eoold  sot  &3  of  jakBag-  to  hs 
nUDy  partiaana  among  both  de*^  and  laitr  Bnger  Uikip 
of  Hereford,  when  on  hia  death-bed,  aist  to  ^qiJore  emae- 
eration  at  bia  handa,  a  reqoeat  whieh  ■■ppoord  aa  iBeaaae<- 
ijoenoe  in  Anaebn,  and  cook),  therafcre,  onlf  raiae  •  lade  in 
htm>.  William  Giffiurd,  the  new  bidtop  of  WinAealer.  de- 
clared that  he  coidd  reeeire  the  pastoral  ilaff  oolj  fton  the 
arohbiabop  of  Ganterbary ;  bat  the  king  wooU  not  permit  hia 
eooaeoratitHi,  and  atrove  to  proenre  eoaaeaiation  for  all  the 
biahopa  nominated  by  him  through  OeranI  ardibiah<^  of 
York.  One  of  tbeae,  Reinhdm,  the  newlj  ioTeeted  bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  bad  prerioaaly  been  chazwdlor  to  the  qneeo, 
abrank  tnm  these  aherior  steps  to  whieh  his  oomplianoe  had 
led  him,  and  brou^t  baek  to  the  king  the  insignia  he  bad 
reodved  from  him,  whereupon  be  was  punished  with  baniah< 
stent  fVom  the  court.  William,  who  had  eonaented  to  reeeire 
Gooseemtion  from  the  iin-libi^liop  of  ^  ork. 

'  Spebnan.  Cone.  ii.  p.  TS.    Wilkin*,  i.  jg^^i 
Ltwt,  n.  p.  31.  edit.  Barnn— T. 
1  W.  Halm,  de  Pont.  lih. 
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momeiit  of  the  aolemii  act,  that  he  would  never  lend  huuelf 
to  such  a  deeeoration  of  the  mystery  of  the  ^ieoopal  suoeee- 
eion.  He  was  banished  from  the  reahn,  but  returned  shortly 
after. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  mention  the  erection  of  the 
see  of  Ely,  although  strictly  belonging  to  an  earlier  period. 
The  plan  of  raising  the  abbey  there  to  a  bishoprio,  and  of  in- 
demnifying the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  the  cession  of  a  portion 
of  his  diocese  was  not  new,  though  only  carried  into  efleet, 
through  the  exertions  of  Anselm,  on  the  death  of  the  abbot 
in  1101  ^  The  measure  is  chiefly  interesting  because  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  political  considerations,  namely,  by  the 
establishment  there  of  a  higher  official,  to  maintain  a  stricter 
watch  over  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  the  fens.  With  this 
object,  therefore*  the  bishop  was  invested  with  royal  privi- 
leges, or  regalities,  within  the  isle  of  Ely.  Although  the 
bishopric  of  Ely  does  not  appear,  like  that  of  Durham,  to 
have  been  a  palatinate,  it,  nevertheless,  possessed  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  causes.  Henry,  it  is  pro- 
bable, did  not  contemplate  the  great  extension  of  their  pri* 
vileges  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  crafty  policy  ot  the  bishops 
contrived  to  effect.  Among  the  privileges  granted  by  Henry, 
that  alone  seems  extraordinary,  that  in  the  castle  and  isle  of 
Ely,  the  bishop,  by  his  soldiers,  should  keep  watch  and  ward. 
The  privilege  of  having  his  own  soldiers  could  very  soon  lead 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  king*s,  and  so  of  aU  the  royal  rights. 

Anselm  resolved  with  reluctance  to  proceed  to  Borne,  and 
having  embarked  at  Witsand,  stayed  several  months  at  Bee 
with  the  celebrated  jurist,  bishop  Yvo  of  Ghartres.  On  his 
arrival  at  Rome  he  found  there  tiie  emissary  of  the  Enj^h 
court,  William  of  Warlewast,  bishop  elect  of  Exeter,  to 
whose  representations  on  the  subject  of  investitures  the  pope 
did  not  yield,  although  he  granted  the  king  certain  immuni- 

I  See  Monasticon,  i.  p.  483.  Eadmer,  p.  96,  and  beldcn*B  notes. 
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ties  which  are  not  more  partioalaiiy  speeified  ^  and  eren  pro- 
mised him  sapport  against  Ansdm,  if,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
knd,  he  should  proceed  to  too  great  lengths^.  Anselm,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  his  journey  might  not  appear  wholly 
fruitlesB,  received  a  general  confirmation  of  the  priyileges  of 
his  CSinreh;  and  thus,  ill  supported,  if  not  faithlessly  abaa* 
dooed^  by  the  oourt  for  which  he  had  contended  with  all  his 
eneigies,  he  tarried,  in  his  state  of  hdplessness,  with  his  firiend 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  On  the  arrival  of  William  of 
Wariewast  from  Home,  Henry  appropriated  to  himself  aD 
the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  collection  of 
whidi  he  intrusted  to  two  of  the  archbishop's  vassals.  Some 
thne  after,  Anselm  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  forbidding 
him  to  return  to  Eng^d,  unless  he  would  promise  faithfully 
to  comply  with  aU  the  usages  observed  under  his  father  and 
brother.  Anselm  rejected  the  condition,  and,  despoiled  of  his 
resources,  prolonged  his  stay  for  a  year  and  four  months  with 
his  venerable  friend  the  archbishop^.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  extorting  from  the  pope  some  more  vigorous  measures,  as 
the  excommunication,  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  of  the 
count  of  Meulan  (1105),  and  of  the  counselors  who  defended 
the  investiture  by  the  king,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived investiture  from  hioL  But  as  no  excommunication 
was  known  to  have  been  pronounced  against  the  king,  and 
the  pope  rather  let  it  iq>pear  that  he  was  expecting  an  envoy 
from  him,  Ansdm  resolved  to  employ  the  moment  in  an  at* 
tempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  On  the 
road  to  Ouny  he  learned  that  the  countess  Adela  of  Blois, 
the  king's  rister,  lay  sick  at  her  castle  of  Blois.     Like  others 


1  "  Romanorum  consilio  papa  nonnulloa  paterooa  usus  regi  concessit." 
Eadmer,  p.  73. 

s  Paschal  wrote  to  the  long :  '*  Revoca  pastorem  tausD,  revoca  patrem 
tmun;  et  si  quid,  quod  oon  opinamur,  adversus  te  gravius  gesserit,  siqui- 
dem  investitttras  avenatus  fueris,  nos  juzta  voluntakem,  quantum  cum 
Deo  possumus,  moderabimur."  Eadmer,  p.  74. 

'  Eadmer,  p.  76.  R.  Wendorer,  ii.  p.  176. 
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of  his  profession,  Anselm  loved  to  exercise  influence  over  the 
female  inindS  and,  therefore,  hastening  to  her,  sacoeeded  in 
prevailing  on  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  king,  who,  at  that 
time,  engaged  in  triumphant  warfare  against  his  brother,  a 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  the  latter,  was  sojonming  at 
UAi^e.  As  Anselm  now  no  longer  refused  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  the  possessioQ 
of  the  archiepisoopal  property,  if  he  would  only  hold  inter- 
course with  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  received  investiture 
from  him.  After  many  messengers  had  been  sent  across  the 
Alps^,on  account  of  the  negotiations  then  pending,  a  settlement 
rather,  perhaps,  through  the  mediation  than  with  the  consent 
of  the  pope,  was  effected  in  the  following  year  (25th  Aug.  1106) 
at  Bee,  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  whereby  the 
former  consented  to  renounce,  as  insignificant,  the  investiturB 
with  ring  and  staff,  having  no  desire  to  impiur  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  but  that  the  essential  oaths  of  fealty  and 
homage  should  be  taken  to  him,  as  they  had  formeriy  been 
to  his  father^.  Every  one  now  hastened  to  remove  the  re- 
maining points  in  dispute.  The  king  abandoned  the  iniquitous 
taxation  of  the  churches,  to  which  his  predecessor  had  had 
recourse,  and  of  which  Henry  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenses  of  his  Norman  wars,  had  once  availed  himself^ ;  the 
archbishop  of  York  performed  the  usual  obligations  to  his 
brother  of  Canterbury;  consecration  was  bestowed  on  the 
bishops  nominated  in  the  hist  years,  including  Anselm's  old 
opponent  at  the  Roman  court,  William  of  Wariewast,  to 
whom  the  king  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  The  dispute 
between  the  crown  and  the  national  Church  in  England  was 

1  See  bis  letters  to  queen  Matilda,  the  countem  Clementia  of  Flanden, 
and  others. 

3  See  a  letter  of  the  pope  to  Anselm,  of  the  23rd  March,  in  Eadmert 
p.  87.  Many  letters  relating  to  these  matters  are  inserted  under  wrung 
dates  in  Wilkins,  Concil.    They  are  all  to  be  found  in  Eadmer. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  91* 

*  Ibid.  p.  S3,  who  is  very  partial  in  his  representation  of  this  matter. 
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now  settled  for  a  loDg  time,  sixteen  years  earlier  than  it  was 
afterwards  at  Worms,  on  nmilar  principles,  yet  less  favomr- 
able  to  the  crown,  between  Henry's  son-in-law  and  pope 
Calixtos  II.  But  Anselm  did  not  long  enjoy  the  re-esta- 
blished peace.  In  less  than  three  years  after  the  compromise 
at  Bee,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  pious  life,  and  in  the 
axteenth  of  his  anxious  administration  of  the  Ghurch,  Anselm 
was  removed  to  the  higher  community  of  spirits,  by  few  of 
his  contemporaries  so  serenely  contemplated  as  by  him  (Slst 
April  1109). 

Together  with  the  dispute  about  investitures,  there  was 
also  another  subject  of  contention  between  England  and 
Rome,  which  very  nearly  concerned  the  archbishop  person- 
ally. In  the  eleventh  century  the  popes  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  legates  more  frequently  than  previously  into 
the  several  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
by  means  of  councils  and  synods,  the  errors  of  doctrine  and 
defects  of  discipline  that  had  crept  in.  To  the  remote  realm 
of  En^nd,  however,  few  legates  had  been  sent  S  probably 
because  the  popes,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
eountiy,  thought  that  such  supervision  might  be  intrusted  to 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  so  that  the  opinion  became 
finnly  rooted^  that  since  the  days  of  Augustine  there  had 
been  no  legate  in  Britain,  because  the  legatine  power  in  the 
ooontiy  had  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  him  and  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  excited,  consequently, 

• 

1  About  the  year  678  a  legate  was  sent  by  pope  Agatho.  Beda,  lib.  iv. 
c.  18.  Nevertheless,  in  785  the  two  legates  sent  by  pope  Adrian  to  the 
council  of  Ceakh3rthe  write  to  that  pontiff:  "  Quia,  ut  Bcitis,  a  tempore 
S.  Augustini  pontificis,  sacerdos  Romanus  nullus  iUuc  missus  est,  nisi 
DOS."  Wilkins,  Concil.  i.  p.  146.  But  this  ought  not  to  excite  wonder, 
since  more  than  three  centuries  later  they,  in  their  turn,  were  also  for- 
gotten in  England,  especially  by  the  Norman  clergy.  Eadmer  (p.  58) 
writes :  **  Inauditum  scilicet  in  Britannia  cuncti  scientes,  quemlibet  homi- 
nam  super  se  vices  apostolicas  gerere,  nisi  solum  archiepiscopum  Cantu- 
arias." 
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38  much  senaation  a8  diasatiafactioii,  when,  immedifttely  after 
Henry's  acoeasion,  Guido  archbiabop  of  Vienne,  a  aon  of 
William  Tdie-hardie,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  lelatiTe  of 
the  dukes  of  Normandy  >,  landed  and  announced  that  the 
legatine  authority  over  this  distriot  had  been  eonfierred  oo 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  that  had  ahneady  arisen 
between  the  king  and  Ansdm,  neither  of  them  were  disposed 
to  seek  an  ally  in  the  person  of  the  legate,  who,  unacknow- 
ledged, reerossed  the  Channel.  Anselm,  personally  oflbnded, 
applied  to  the  pope,  who  deemed  it  advisable  for  the  m<nient 
to  confirm  the  primate  in  all  his  rights,  and  also  to  promise, 
that  during  his  life  no  legate  should  be  placed  over  him. 
There  was,  in  (act,  no  legate  again  sent  to  Engiand  by  the 
papal  court  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  Auselm,  when 
his  nq>hew,  named  like  himself,  who  had  numerous  friends  in 
Eingland,  and  possessed  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  who  a  short  time  before  had  brought  over 
the  pall  to  archbishop  Balf^,  i^pearing  partioulariy  w€ll 
adapted  to  make  the  attempt,  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
accordingly.  Nevertheless,  although  loaded  with  costly  pre- 
sents, his  mission  was  regarded  with  such  universal  disples- 
sure,  that  both  laity  and  clergy  prevailed  on  the  primate 
Balf  to  obtain  permisnon  of  the  king  to  proceed  to  Bome, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  establishing  the  rights  of 
the  English  Church  9.  These  attempts  of  the  papal  court 
were  the  more  to  be  looked  on  withjdistrust,  as  a  legate  had 
already  entered  France,  and  excommunicated  the  bishops  of 
Normandy,  for  their  non-appearance  at  a  coundl  appomted 
by  him;  whereupon  the  king  sent  to  Rome  his  old  agent  Wil- 
liam of  Warlewast,  now  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  already 
well  known  to  the  pope^.  Balf,  who  had  been  detabed  by 
illness,  arrived  in  Italy  at  an  unfortunate  moment  (1117), 


'  William  was  a  aon  of  duke  Rainald  and  Adeliza,  a  daughter  of  Ri- 
chard II.  of  Normandy.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  848. 

3Eadmer,  p.  112.  sib.  p.  118.  ^ib.  p.  ii6. 
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when  the  emperor,  Henry  V,  was  there  with  his  Army ;  yet 
obtained  from  Paschal,  both  for  himsdf  and  the  king,  new 
bolls  TOspeoting  the  preservation  of  the  andent  rights  of  the 
Church  of  Oantorbnry,  in  terms  as  plain  as  the  provident 
papal  dianeeiy  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  on  such  oooa- 
«oas.  Under  the  immediate  suoeessor  of  Pasehal,  then  re- 
cently deceased,  Gelasius,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  an  uncon- 
tested  sway,  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs  of  England  made  no 
progress;  yet,  when  archbishop  Guido,  who  as  legate  to 
England  had  formerly  heea  disavowed  and  dismissed,  ascend- 
ed the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  GUixtus  II  (Jan.  1119), 
th^  were  again  vehemently  agitated.  Calixtus,  both  with 
address  and  firmness,  followed  up  the  pbn  of  depriving  the 
primate  of  ESngland  of  his  too  extensive  privileges,  which 
were  obstructive  to  the  papal  authority.  To  this  end  he  sup- 
ported Thurstan,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  his  endeavours 
to  vrithdraw  himsdf  from  obedience  to  Canterbury,  and  scru- 
pled not  to  consecrate  Thurstan  archbishop,  notwithstanding 
his  breadi  of  promise  to  the  king,  not  to  do  anything  preju- 
dicial to  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  (Nov.) ;  and, 
m  an  interview  which  took  place  at  Gisors,  even  to  make  an 
abortive  attempt  on  the  more  upri^t  nature  of  the  latter  to 
induce  him  also  to  a  breach  of  faith.  '*  But  who  would,^  said 
Henry, ''  ever  place  faith  in  the  word  of  man,  if  I,  the  king, 
should  allow  myself  to  be  released  from  my  promise  by  the 
pope  ^  !^  Although  Calixtus,  on  this  occasion,  assured  the 
king  that  he  would  never  permit  a  legate  to  pass  to  England, 
exciting  at  the  king's  own  request,  he,  nevertheless,  a  few 
years  after,  conferred  the  legatine  authority  over  France, 
Eki^and,  Ireland,  aad  the  Orkneys,  on  the  cardinal  Peter, 
the  grandson  of  Leo^,  a  rich  Jew,  and  Roman  proselyte, 

>  Esdmer,  pp.  124,  125,  126.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv. 

'  Ibid.  p.  137.  Of  this  pope.  Gibbon  (c.  Iziz.)  says :  **  In  the  time  of 
Leo  IX.,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity ;  and 
honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  hw  godfather,  the  rrigning 
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known  afterwards  as  the  antipope  Anaclet  11.^  as  was  his 
fellow  legate,  Gregory  of  St.  Angelo,  as  pope,  tinder  the 
name  of  Innocent  II.  Peter  found  the  same  opposition  as 
his  predecessors,  but  eonsoled  himself  with  an  honourable 
reception  and  liberal  presents.  Galixtus,  nevertheless^  ap- 
pointed a  new  legate  in  the  person  of  the  cardinal  of  Crema, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Galiztus,  which  happoied  shortly  alter, 
was  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Honorius  II.  The  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  so  distasteful  to  Henry,  of  Robert's  son 
William,  with  Sibylla  of  Anjou* ,  eflected  through  this  legate, 
could  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  friendly  reception  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  though  the  yet  unabated  dissension  between  the 
archbishops  must,  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  tend  to  nourish 
the  hope  of  realizing  the  schemes  of  the  papal  court,  which 
for  his  own  interest  were  supported  by  Thurstan.  He  re- 
quired a  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  legate,  to  be 
held  at  Roxburgh,  of  those  Scottish  bishops  who  were  par- 
tially subjected  to  his  diocese ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Gan- 
terbury,  at  a  similar  synod  held  in  London  (1126),  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  refuse  his  sanction.  Among  its  decrees^, 
the  old  prohibitions  of  simony  and  the  pretensions  by  the 

pope.  The  seal  and  courage  of  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  were  *^g»^^i*H  in 
the  caoae  of  Gregory  V XL,  who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the 
government  of  Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Cresoentius,  or,  aa  it  is  now 
called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  thdr  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  fsmilies  of  the  dty ;  and  so  extensiTe  was  their 
alliance,  that  the  grandson  of  the  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of 
his  kindred  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter." 

"  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by  P^ 
(Critica,  tom.  iv.  p.  436.  A.  D.  1124.  N°.  3, 4),  who  draws  his  information 
from  the  Chronographus  Mauiigniacensis,  and  Amulphus  Sagiensis  de 
Schismate  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  423-432.).  The  fiict 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  true."  See  also  "Recueil  des  Historiens," 
t.  zii.  psifiiii.— T. 

I  Bpist.  Calixti,  a.  1124,  Aug.  26th.  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  251. 

3  Wilkins,  Concil.  i.  p.  408. 
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sons  of  priests  to  their  fathers'  churches  were,  for  the  niost 
part,  repeated ;  the  plurality  of  benefices  forbidden  ;  the  pro- 
hibition  of  marriage  extended  to  kinship  in  the  seventh  de- 
gree. But  this  mission  of  the  cardinal  rendered  him  an  object 
of  dislike  in  England  \  and  we  must  in  justice  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve all  that  the  tongue  of  calumny,  envenomed  by  the  strict 
inculcation  of  celibacy,  relates  of  (he  profligate  conduct  of 
the  legate  3. 

Shortly  afterwards  Honorius  conferred  on  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  William,  the  legatine  authority  in  England 
and  Scotland ^  which  was,  at  a  later  period,  (IISS)  confirmed 
by  Innocent  11.-*,  the  principal  ground  for  which  step  may 
probably  be  found  in  Henry^s  firm  position  on  the  throne 
daring  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  In  fact,  the  Church  had 
ID  Henry,  if  not  a  warm  friend,  yet  a  well-disposed  ally,  as 
long  as  it  made  no  attack  on  the  inherited  rights,  which  to 
his  electors  and  defenders  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  On  the 
death  of  a  prelate,  he  sometimes  applied  to  his  own  use  the 
demesnes  of  the  see  for  some  years ;  yet  the  zealous  adherent 
of  his  Churchy  Eadmer,  who  had  scorned  to  accept  the  bi- 
shopric of  St.  Andrew'^s,  through  his  abhorrence  of  royal  in- 
vestiture^, bears  testimony,  that  neither  the  government  of 

'  Gervasii  Acta  Pontif.  Cantuar.  col.  1663. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  ["  Cum  igitur  in  concilio  severiMime  de  uxoribus  sacer- 
dotum  tractaaset,  dicena  aummum  acelua  esBe  a  latere  meretricia  ad  corpus 
Chriati  conficiendum  anrgere :  cum  eadem  die  corpu6  Chriati  oonfeciaaet, 
cum  merethoe  peat  veaperam  interceptua  eat.  Res  apertissima  negari  non 
potuit,  celari  non  decuit.  Summua  honor  ubique  habitua  in  aummum  de- 
decua  veraua  est.  Repedavit  igitur  in  aua,  Dei  judicio  confusua  et  inglo- 
rins."  R.  Hoveden,  Matt.  Weatmon.  and  otbera,  repeat  the  atorj. — ^T.] 

^  See  the  bull,  25  Jan.  in  Wharton,  Anglia  Sac.  i.  p.  792. 

4  W.  Malm.  Hiat.  Nov.  p.  699. 

^  Eadmer,  p.  138.  (The  vacant  seea  of  which  Henry  appropriated  the 
revenues  to  hia  own  uae,  were :  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Hereford,  for 
five,  and  Norwich  and  Ely  for  three  years.  From  William  Giffard,  hia 
chancellor,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  extorted 
eight  hundred  marka;  from  Roger,  three  thouaand  marks,  before  he 
would  nominate  him  to  Lichfield.  In  a. 
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the  Church  nor  the  administration  of  other  Church  property 
had  thereby  BuSTered,  but  that  both  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
respectable  ecclesiastios^  and  indirectly  intimates^  that  the 
churches  during  that  interval  might  have  been  eolai^ged  by 
the  monks'.  Even  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  hardly  oom- 
piain  of  these  vacancies,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  do  wdl  to 
consider,  whether  those  prelates  might  not  sometimes  have 
been  indebted  to  the  king  for  undischarged  feudal  obliga- 
tions, as  weU  as  the  reasons  and  pretexts  which,  through  the 
schisms  in  the  papacy,  the  contests  between  the  Englidi 
archbishops,  and  their  as  well  as  the  king's  frequent  absence 
from  England,  at  a  time  when  modem  financial  expedients 
were  unknown,  might  but  too  easily  and  temptingly  present 
themselves. 

The  circumstance  most  prejudicial  to  the  internal  happiness, 
although  perhaps  not  to  the  external  glory,  of  Henry's  govern- 
ment, was  his  oft-repeated  and  protracted  residence  in  France. 

In  a  cooncil  held  at  Westminster  by  archbishop  Ansehny  in  1 102,  it  «m 
enacted,  that  no  archdeaeom,  priett,  or  deaeom,  skomld  take  a  wtfe^  or,  tf 
taken^  retaim  her;  but  a  subdeacon^wko  was  mot  a  caiMm,  if  he  married  after 
kavmg  made  profession  qfckastity,  should  be  bomtd  by  the  same  rmle.  During 
Anaelm's  exile,  this  rule  was  violated  by  many,  who  resumed  their  wites, 
thereby  affording  the  king  a  pretext  for  extorting  money,  and  who  aooofd- 
ingly  ordered  his  ministers  to  implead  the  offenders,  and  to  receive  money 
as  an  atonement  for  the  crime ;  hut  as  a  great  nnmber  were  proved  to  be 
innocent,  the  sum  so  obtained  fell  far  beneath  expectation,  wheicupou  a 
certain  sum  was  exacted  from  every  parish  priest,  whether  guilty  or  not. 
Hence  aroee  mudi  trouble,  some  being  unable,  others  unwiffing  to  pay  so 
uiyust  a  demand.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  incarcented  and 
tortured.  Henry  being  at  that  time  in  London  was  met,  on  his  way  to 
the  palace,  by  about  two  hundred  priests  barefooted  in  their  albs  and 
stoles,  who,  casting  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  one  voice  implored  his 
mercy ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  ordered  them  to  be  driven 
from  his  sight.  They  then  betook  themselves  to  the  qaeen,  praying  for 
her  intercession.  She,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to  tears,  but  withhdd  by  fear 
from  intervening  in  their  flavour.    Eadmer,  pp.  67»  83,  84. — T.] 

I  Eadmer,  p.  109.  Simeon  Dnnelm.  col.  62.  The  abbot  of  St.  Denys 
caUs  him  '*  ecclesiarum  liberalis  dttator  et  eleemosynarum  dapsihs  dispen- 
sator."  Soger,  lib.  i.  44. 
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Of  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  reign.,  he  passed  not  less  than 
the  half  in  that  kingdom.  The  English  in  general  were  of 
opinion  that  this  arose  from  an  aversion  to  their  country ; 
while  others  accused  the  count  of  Meulan  of  imparting  to  the 
king  his  hatred  towards  them^  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  critical  condition  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  the  hostile 
neighbours  by  whom  it  was  so  constantly  threatened^  rendered 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  in  his  newly  acquired  province 
indispensable. 

After  the  peace  of  Gisors  it  was  Henr}''*s  earnest  endea- 
vour to  secure  for  his  son  William  an  undisputed  succession 
to  the  throne.  For  this  object,  as  soon  as  a  war  with  the 
Welsh  permitted  him.,  he  crossed  over  to  Normandy^  (Sept. 
1115y)  and  prevailed  on  the  chief  persons  of  the  duchy  to  do 
homage  in  the  following  year  to  his  son  then  scarcely  twelve 
years  old^.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  king  Lewis  had 
previously  received  the  young  princess  homage  for  the  French 
provinces  of  the  kings  of  England,  on  which  occasion  the 
French  monarch  ceded  to  him  the  often  disputed  town  of 
Gisors.  After  acknowledgment  in  the  hereditary  states  of  his 
grandfather^  William  had  no  difficulty,  in  the  following  year^, 
in  obtaining  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fealty  of  the  barons  of 
England,  which  they  performed  on  a  great  court-day  held  at 
Salisbury  (19th  Mar.  1116). 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  Henry  again  embarked  for  Nor- 

'  Aooordiog  to  the  respectable  authority  of  Eadmer  (p.  1 10),  the  Eng- 
lish had  good  reason  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion ;  he  says :  *'  Si 
Anghis  erat,  nuUa  virtas,  nt  honore  aHqno  dignns  judicaretur,  eum  poterat 
adJQvare.  Si  alienigena,  solummodo  quae  alicojus  boni  speciem,  amicorum 
testiinonio  pnrtenderent,  illi  adscriberentur,  honore  praecipuo  illico  dignus 
judicabamr."— T. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1115.  His  age  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  pope  in 
Eadmer,  p.  74. 

*  Soger,  p.  29.  Recueil  des  Hist.  Malmesbury  (pp.  634,  652)  places 
Wilfiam's  homage  to  Lewis  later;  but  he  is  notoriously  unworthy  of  trust 
in  such  details,  and  the  homage  of  the  Nonnan  barons  to  William  would 
have  been  of  no  force  if  not  preceded  by  the  other. 

y2 
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mandy,  where  he  remained  nearly  five  years.  The  dimenoiong 
between  his  nephew  Theobald  count  of  Bloia  and  the  Idng  of 
France  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and  led  to  an  in- 
cessant border  warfare  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis  himwJf, 
with  the  count  of  Flanders,  appeared  at  one  time  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  French  warriors  not  far  from  Rouen  ■.  On  his 
side  fought  the  count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  on  that  of  Henry  his 
nephew,  the  brother  of  Theobald,  Stephen  of  Blois,  who  by 
his  valour  in  those  wars  earned  his  later  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Henry's  adversaries  combined  in 
a  plan  for  recovering  his  paternal  inheritance  for  WiUiam, 
the  son  of  duke  Robert ;  but  throughout  a  number  of  years 
their  wars  consisted  more  in  a  series  of  adventures  tlian 
of  results.  King  Lewis  himself  had,  on  one  occasion,  dis- 
guised as  a  monk,  together  with  some  warriors  muffled  in 
black  cloaks,  taken  by  surprise  the  town  of  Le  6u£  Nicaise, 
on  the  Epte,  and,  in  the  cell  of  St.  Ouen,  erected  a  strong 
castle  there '^.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  was  mudi  con- 
tention both  with  the  sword  and  with  wit,  and  Henry  ooo- 
structed  many  new  castles,  which  retained  the  nicknames  of 

I  Sax.  Chron.  aa.  1116, 1117.  W.  Malm.  p.  634.  Orderic,  in  pnwing 
from  the  llth  to  the  12th  book,  omits  the  erentB  of  the  yean  1113 — 1118 
with  the  extraordinary  remark,  that  in  these  five  years,  profound  peace 
took  place  with  Henry's  neighbours. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  842.  Suger,  p.  43.  [According  to  Soger,  Lewis  only 
sent  forward  a  body  of  men,  disguised  as  travellers  to  occupy  the  place. 
In  the  Chiooiques  de  St.  Denis,  it  is  said  that  the  king  '*  envoia  arant  aoi 
de  ses  gens,  les  hauben  vestus  desos  les  chapes  et  les  espees  ceintes,  el 
descendirent  ou  comun  chemin  ausi  comme  se  ce  fiisent  paisanx,  vers  nne 
vile  qui  a  non  li  Guex-Nicaise."  p.  175.  In  the  Chronica  R^nm  Fran- 
Gorum  (p.  21 1)  they  are  described  as  vine-dressers :  "in  habitu  viticobnnn 
fecit  capi  villam."  It  is  to  Orderic  alone  that  we  owe  the  more  romantic, 
though  probably  less  veracious,  account  adopted  in  the  text :  **  Porro  La- 
dovicus  Vadom  Nigasii,  quod  Fiont  vulgo  vocatur,  fraudulenter  adiit,  ac 
veluti  monachus  cum  sociis  militibus,  qui  nigris  cappis  amicd  erant,  ex 
insperato  intravit;  ibique  in  oella  monachorum  S.  Audoeni  castrum  muni- 
vit,  et  in  domo  Domini,  ubi  solummodo  preces  offenri  Deo  debent,  spehm- 
cam  ktronum  turpiter  effecit." — ^T.] 
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^  Mal-aasifl^'* '  Gtte  de  lieyre^/  and  the  Hke.  On  a  sadden,  how- 
ever, many  losses  rendered  this  war  extremely  critical  tor 
Henry.  Within  a  few  weeks  died  count  William  of  Evreoz, 
whose  county  Amanri  of  Montfort,  having  failed  to  obtain  it 
at  his  request,  sought  to  acquire  by  arms,  and  contrived  to 
alienate  many  Nonnan  barons  from  the  king.  Queen  Matilda 
also  died  at  this  time,  who  had  inclined  the  hearts  of  many, 
partienlariy  English,  towards  her  consort;  and^  lastly,  he 
whose  loss  was  the  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  state,  the  sa- 
gacious minister  of  the  king,  Robert  of  Meulan,  who  by  his 
counsd  and  influence  appeared  as  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne.  King  Henry  was  also  at  this  time  forsaken  by  many 
of  his  most  powerful  barons :  by  Henry  count  of  Eu,  Stephen 
count  of  Aumale,  Hugh  of  Goumay,  and  Eustace  of  Pacy,  a 
natural  son  of  William  of  Breteuil,  who  was  married  to  Ju- 
Haoa,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  king^.  Eustace  had  obtained 
frmn  the  king  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Ivry,  belonging  to  the 
ducal  demesne ;  but  Henry  having  some  doubts  of  his  fidelity, 
had  received  from  him,  as  a  pledge  of  his  allegiance,  his  two 
daughters  by  Juliana,  while  the  son  of  Balf  Harenc,  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Eustace, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  Amauri  of  Montfort,  barbaroudy 
deprived  the  boy  of  sight ;  whereupon  the  king^  whose  anger 
had  by  the  unhappy  father  been  nused  to  fury,  allowed  Harenc 
to  put  out  the  eyes  and  amputate  the  noses  of  the  innocent 
daughters  of  Eustace,  his  own  grandchildren,  and,  moreover, 
loaded  him  with  presents.  Juliana's  agony  and  thirst  of  ven- 
geance naturally  knew  no  bounds.  At  a  parley  granted  her 
by  her  father  she  endeavoured  to  kill  him  by  a  projectile. 
This  first  attempt  failed.  With  an  arrow  also  that  she  aimed 
at  him  she  was  equally  unsuccessful.  When  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender  Ivry  to  her  father — Eustace  had  pre- 
riousfy  escaped — ^he  allowed  his  daughter  no  other  means  of 

1  Dl-placed.  2    Hare's  form.— T. 

'  W.  Gemmet.  vii.  c.  15.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  810. 
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departure  than  to  wade  through  the  ditch  of  the  fortress,  at 
that  time — it  was  the  month  of  February — filled  with  iee, 
into  whichf  as  he  had  caused  the  drawbridge  to  be  removed, 
she  was  compelled  to  let  herself  down  from  the  fampart, 
exposed  to  the  gaze  and  mockery  of  the  soldieiy^  In  this 
excited  state  of  the  passions  of  hate,  rage,  and  vengeaooe,  the 
hinge's  life  was  not  safe  in  his  own  palace ;  he  durst  no  longer 
trust  his  chamberlains^  frequently  changed  his  bed,  having  his 
sword  and  shidd  constantly  at  his  side.  A  diamberlain 
named  Henry,  son  of  one  of  his  treasurers,  spmng  from  a 
plebeian  race,  whom  the  king's  partiality  had  greatly  &voiired 
and  promoted,  was  convicted  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him. 
The  king  spared  his  life,  but,  as  an  appalling  example^  cansed 
him  to  be  blinded  and  emasculated'^. 

Henry  was  now  so  pressed  on  all  sides,  that  tiie  moment 
appeared  not  far  distant  when  he  should  be  compdled  to 
renounce  his  favourite  Normandy,  and  withdraw  to  the  foggy 
northern  island,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence  and  skilfiil 
negotiations  restored  to  him  his  ancient  good  fortune.  The 
count  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  foremost  among  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  young  William  of  Normandy,  had  in  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  £u,  been  stricken  with  an  arrow  by  a  Breton 
(Sept.  1118),  the  wound  from  which,  owing  to  hia  intemper- 
ance, bid  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  in  the  foDowing 
midsummer,  caused  his  death  ^.  Of  still  greatra*  importance 
was  it,  that  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whom  the  king  of  France  imagined 
he  had  just  bound  to  his  interest  by  the  office  of  seneschal  of 
the  kingdom,  and  who  had  promised  the  county  of  Le  Maine, 
together  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  to  the  son  of  duke  Robert, 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and,  seduced  by  English  gcdd,  affianced 
the  bride  to  Henry's  son  William  (June  1119),  transferred  Le 

1  «  Nudis  natibos  usque  in  prof  and  um  fossati  mm  tgnominia  descendil.'' 
Ord.  ViUl.  p.  849.— T. 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  642.  Suger,  p.  44.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  848. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  843.  Suger,  p.  45.  W.  Malm.  p.  630. 
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Maine  to  him  and,  in  the  eyent  of  his  not  returning  from  his 
intended  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^  which  at  a  later  period 
gained  him  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  alao  the  county  of 
Anjou  itself  ^ 

In  the  state  of  things  then  prevailing,  an  engagement 
between  very  small  bodies,  yet  consisting  of  knights  of  re- 
nown, was  decisive.  The  king  with  five  hundred  of  his  most 
distinguished  knights  was  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Noyon 
(20th  Aug.),  where  he  had  attended  mass,  when  his  scouts 
descried  the  king  of  France  with  four  hundred  chosen  knights, 
and  among  them  William  of  Normandy,  approaching  from 
Andely  by  way  of  Brenneville.  Neither  king  would  listen  to 
his  counsellors^  dissuading  from  a  conflict,  which  threatened 
mnch  personal  danger  without  the  prospect  of  any  important 
result.  Only  a  hundred  Norman  knights,  under  Richard,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry,  had  mounted  their  horses,  the  king 
himself  with  the  rest  of  the  company  fought  on  foot.  The 
first  onset  of  Burchard  of  Montmorency  and  Guy  of  Glermont 
with  eighty  knights  shook  the  ranks  of  the  Normans  and 
English,  and  William  Crespin  with  the  men  of  the  Vexin 
appeared  at  first  to  force  them  to  give  ground;  but  by  a 
skilful  movement  of  Henry  they  were  soon  surrounded.  Wil- 
liam Crespin,  perceiving  the  king,  brake  rashly  through  those 
around  him,  and  struck  him  violently  on  the  head,  but  the 
goodness  of  his  helmet  effectually  protected  him.  A  hundred 
and  forty  French  knights  fled,  the  bravest  were^  taken,  three 
only  were  slain,  which  small  number  is  to  be  explained  rather 
by  the  personal  consideration  entertained  by  the  opponents 
for  eadi  other,  than  by  the  hope  of  ransom  for  the  prisoners. 
The  remaining  French  fled  towards  Andely;  some  escaped 
by  mingling  among  the  conquerors,  where,  joining  in  the  cry 
of  victory,  they  passed  for  brothers  in  arms.  King  Lewis 
himself  wandered  long  about  the  forest  alone,  until  he  was 

1  Suger,  p.  45.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  851.     Sax.  Chron.  a.  11 19.     W.  Malm, 
p.  634. 
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guided  to  Andely  by  a  Normaa  peasant  who,  foiimiatelj  for 
the  king,  little  thought  what  a  price  Heniy  would  have  paid 
him  for  the  wandner.  His  banner  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Henry,  his  saddled  charger  also,  which  the  long  of  England 
sent  him  back,  as  his  son  William  did  his  also  to  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  Even  some  prisoners,  who  were  vassals  of 
both  kings,  were  dismissed  by  Henry  without  ransom '. 

After  this  engagement  some  inconsiderable  attempts  only 
were  made  to  cany  on  the  war.  The  king  of  France  had 
recourse  rather  to  pope  Galixtus,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  quarrel  with  England,  while  the  pontiff  was  at  Bheims, 
on  account  of  the  council  summoned  to  meet  in  that  city 
(October).  Lewis,  who  was  not  deficient  in  eloquence,  pre- 
ferred his  complaints  in  person  against  the  king  of  England, 
and  set  in  a  prominent  light  that  prince's  treatment  of  his 
brother  Robert,  who  had  been  left  unprotected  by  king  niilip. 
The  flight  of  the  young  William  of  Normandy  was  represented 
as  a  banishment,  the  imprisonment  of  the  execrable  Robert 
of  Belesme  as  a  violation  of  the  ambassadorial  privileges; 
and  other  occurrences  in  a  similar  fashion,  as  adversaries, 
with  more  or  less  consciousness,  are  apt  to  sin  against  im- 
partiality and  truth.  This  harangue  found  so  much  favour 
with  the  assembly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  archbidiop 
of  Rouen  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  king  of  Eng^nd-. 

Henry  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  terminating 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  with  his  vassals.  To  Amauri 
of  Montfort  he  had  ceded  the  county  of  Evreux,  had  become 
reconciled  with  Eustace  of  Breteuil  and  Juliana,  recoved  the 
submission  of  Hugh  of  Qournay,  Stephen  of  Aumale,  and 
other  rebels.  When  therefore  Henry  and  the  pope  after- 
wards met  at  Gisors,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  former  to 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  653.  Suger,  p.  45.  In  Camden's  Remains  aie  some 
Latin  verses  on  this  battle  (apud  Nugentuin)  which  are  erroneously  as- 
signed to  an  earlier  one. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  858. 
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place  in  a  totally  diflTerent  light,  if  not  completely  refute,  the 
charges  broaght  against  him  at  Bheims,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adduce  many  circumstances  in  his  own  favour,  which 
turned  the  mind  of  the  pope  to  his  advantage ;  and  also  to 
condode  a  peace  with  France  on  the  easiest  conditions,  viz. 
the  restoration  of  his  possessions  to  each  of  the  kings,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  The  interest  of  William 
of  Normandy  was  completely  abandoned :  he  neither  re- 
ceived his  fathers  land  nor  the  earldoms  that  Henry  had 
formerly  promised  him  in  England.  With  the  count  of 
Flanders,  Charles  the  Good,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  soon 
restored.  William  Talevas,  son  of  Robert  of  Belesrae,  re- 
ceived, through  the  mediation  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  confirmation 
of  the  county  of  Ponthieu  ^ 

Thus  was  Henry's  grand  object  attained.  After  twenty 
years  of  strife  he  saw  all  his  adversaries  overcome,  himself  in 
firm  possession  of  all  the  lands  over  which  his  father  had 
ruled,  and  his  son  acknowledged  as  his  successor.  Exulting 
in  his  prosperity  Henry  embarked  at  Barfleur  (S5  Nov.  11  SO.) 
and  returned  to  England.  His  son  William,  attended  by 
numbers  of  the  young  nobility,  followed  with  the  royal  treasure 
in  another  vessel  named  the  White  Ship,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  one  Thomas  the  son  of  Stephen,  its 
owner,  who  claimed  the  conveyance  of  the  king  as  an  here- 
ditary right,  his  father  having  conveyed  the  Conqueror  on 
his  expedition  against  Harold.  AU  who  loved  pleasure  and 
merriment  rushed  on  board  this  vessel,  which  at  the  same 
time,  promised  the  greatest  security,  and  in  which  nearly 
three  hundred  persons  were  collected.  Among  them  were 
Richard,  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  distinguished  for  his 
valour;  the  king's  natural  daughter  Matilda,  the  consort  of 
Rotrou  count  of  Perche ;  Richard  the  young  earl  of  Chester, 
with  his  countess  and  his  brother;   Otuel  the  tutor  of  the 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1120.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  848. 
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young  prince ;  the  daughter  of  the  count  Theobald  of  BUs ; 
Theodric,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Henry  V . ;  with  many 
young  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  investiture  of  their 
estates  in  England;    besides  a  hundred  and  forty  knights, 
and  eighteen  ladies,  nearly  related  to  the  king  or  the  chief 
nobility.     The  ship  was  so  heavily  laden  that  count  Stephen 
of  Blois  left  it  and  returned  to  land,  and  }na  example  was 
followed  by  some  monks  and  several  more  prudent  dderly 
persons.     In  the  exuberance  of  his  gaiety,  prince  William 
caused  three  barrels  of  wine  to  be  distributed  among  the  fifty 
rowers.    Thomas^  the  master,  in  a  state  of  dnmkeoness,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  helplessness  of  his  crew,  in  tiie  evening 
nuide  the  signal  for  departure,  and  now  all  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  overtake  the  other  vessel.     Suddenly 
those  on  board  the  king's  ship  and  those  on  shore  heard  a  cry 
which,  as  they  learned  on  the  following  day,  proceeded  from 
the  White  Ship.    This  vessel,  owing  to  the  haste  with  wfaidi 
it  was  rowed,  and  the  drunken  condition  of  tiie  steersman, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  bri^t  moonlight,  driven  oo  the 
rocks  of  the  Gattenue,  wrecked  and  quickly  filled  with  the 
rushing  water.     There  was  scarcely  time  to  put  out  a  boat, 
into  which  the  prince  was  lowered,  when,  hearing  the  cries  of 
his  beloved  sister,  the  countess  of  Perdie,  from  the  fiut- 
sinking  ship,  he  could  not  resist  her  suppUcations  to  receive 
her.     Together  with  her  rushed  a  multitude  of  deqiairiii^ 
beings  from  the  vessel  into  the  boat,  which,  borne  down  by 
the  weight,  instantly  disappeared  in  the  mass  of  waters.     Of 
all  who  were  on  board  the  White  Ship  only  two  still  held  by 
the  mast,  the  young  Geoffi^y  of  UAigle  and  Bercdd,  a  poor 
butcher  of  Bouen.    Thomas,  the  master,  rose  once  from  the 
water  and  inquired  after  the  prince.     On  hearing  that  he 
and  all  the  others  had  perished  with  the  vessel,  he  cried ; 
"  Then  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  live  longer  T  and  sank  into 
the  abyss.     Geoffrey,  stifTened  with  the  cold,  sank  soon  alter 
him,  Berold  alone,  the  obscure,  humble  individual,  with  whom 
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not  one  of  thoee  on  board  would  have  changed  condition, 
sunived  the  dreadful  night,  protected  from  the  cold  by  raw 
sheepekins.  On  the  foOowing  morning  he  was  found  by  8ome 
fiBhermen,  to  whom  he  related  the  appalling  catastrophe. 
The  royal  treasure  was  afterwards  recovered ;  of  the  corpses 
very  few  were  found. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  soon  spread  on  the  English  coast, 
bat  there  was  no  one  venturous  enough  to  announce  it  to  the 
king,  who  believed  at  first  that  his  son  had  landed  at  some 
other  port,  yet  with  increasing  anxiety  made  hourly  inquiries 
after  him.  There  was  hardly  one  at  the  court  who  had  not 
lost  some  friend  or  relative  through  this  disaster ;  all  were 
stricken  most  poignantly,  and  could  with  difficulty  refrain 
from  tears.  On  the  second  day  a  youth,  the  son  of  count 
Theobald  of  Blois,  was  commissioned  to  cast  himself  at  the 
king's  feet  and  disclose  to  him  the  cause  of  the  general 
sorrow,  the  loss  of  the  White  Ship.  Henry,  convulsed  with 
the  acuteet  pain  at  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  fell  speech- 
less to  the  earth ;  nor  ontil  he  was  conveyed  to  his  chamber 
did  he  recover  his  consciousness,  only  to  burst  forth  in  the 
most  mournful  wailings.  Though  with  a  faculty  character- 
istic of  the  Normans  he  was  able  to  repress  his  feelings  and 
conceal  tiieni  beneath  an  assumed  austerity,  he  was  never 
seen  to  lau|^  afterwards  ^  In  the  general  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobility,  no  one's  death  was  more  painfully  felt  than 
that  of  William  the  ^theling;  for  he  had  assumed  that 
title  to  give  pleasure  to  the  native  population.  The  sudden 
bereavement  of  the  father  could  kindle  no  hope  in  the  Anglo^ 
Saxons,  who  had  now  served  their  conquerors  above  half  a 
century,  of  recovering  their  ancient  independence;  both  races, 
as  the  duration  of  Henry'^s  life  could  not  be  ascertained,  must 
only  dread  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession  to  the  throne ; 
since  no  one  would  accept  of  duke  Robert,  and  a  few  only  of  his 

1  Ord.  Vita],  p.  867.  W.  Malm.  p.  653.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1J20.  Sim. 
Dunelm.  h.  a. 
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son ;  the  empress  Matilda  had  do  heir,  and  the  miraculoudy 
saved  Stephen  of  Blois  was  little  thought  of.  The  clei^gj 
profited  by  an  event  which  so  impressively  caQed  to  mind  the 
instability  of  all  things  earthly,  while  even  the  possibility  of 
earthly  repentance  and  atonement  was  cut  off;  nor  did  the 
pride  of  princes  and  the  vices  of  the  court  escape  without 
animadversion ' . 

The  queen  Matilda  had,  as  we  have  alk'eady  stated,  died 
two  years  before  her  son.  Not  alone  on  the  gravestone  b 
the  royal  burial  place  at  Westminster,  but  also  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  was  engraved  the  name  of  the  good  queen 
Molde'2.  After  the  birth  of  her  second  and  last  child,  and 
while  the  king  was  engaged  in  war  and  knightly  pursuits  in 
Normandy,  she  had  retired  to  Westminster.  Here,  yielding 
to  the  impressions  of  her  early  cloister-days,  she  devoted 
herself  to  pious  meditations  and  works  of  charity.  Glad  in 
hair-cloth  under  the  garb  of  royalty,  she  would,  during  the 
days  of  Lent,  visit  the  churches  bare-footed ;  she  would  also 
wash  the  feet  of  the  sick,  and  shrank  not  from  touching  their 
ulcers;  would  imprint  kisses  on  their  hands,  and  set  meat 
before  them^.  A  monument  of  the  industry  of  herself  and 
maidens  we  probably  possess  in  the  tapestry  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  But  her  ceU  ever  continued  a  palace. 
Her  kindness  and  liberality  attracted  ecclesiastics  and 
strangers  from  all  countries.     Poets,  who  recited  before  her 

1  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (a.  1120)  speaks  of  them  as  a  loathsome  set; 
and  of  prince  William,  Bromton,  col.  1013  (as  he  says  from  Malmesbury) 
says:  "quod  ille  Willielmus,  regis  primogenitus,  palam  Anglis  fuent 
comminatus,  quod  si  aliquando  super  eos  regnaret,  £Bceret  eos  ad  antmm 
trahere  quasi  boves."    The  passage  does  not  appear  in  Malmesbury. — ^T. 

2  Rudbome,  Hist,  major  Winton.  p.  276. 

3  For  this  excess  of  humility,  or  its  opposite,  she  was,  as  we  are  told  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester  (p.  435),  one  day  reproved  by  one  of  her  knights : 

*'  Madame,  he  seyde,  vor  Code's  loue,  ys  ^ys  wel  ydo, 
)>at  )>ou  ^ys  nnclene  lymes  handiest  and  cost  so  ? 
Vyl  wolde  myn  louerd  )>e  kyng  telle,  wan  he  )>y  motii>  cast, 
►at  so  vylyche  yuyled  ys,  me  >yng)>,  gyf  he  jrt  wuste." — ^T. 
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any  new  works  in  the  language  of  the  court,  were  nobly  re- 
warded ;  even  yet  more  lavish  was  she  towards  those  melodi- 
ous minstrels  who  charmed  her  well-practised  ear  with  their 
songs.     Yet  the  good  intention  of  her  prodigality  did  not 
screen  her  from  its  natural  consequences,  nor  hallow  the 
means  of  satisfying  it.     She  was  ever  in  debt,  and  the  pea- 
sants on  her  lands  groaned  under  the  most  intolerable  exac- 
tions of  her  agents,  and  uttered  maledictions  on  their  lady, 
who,  although  their  countrywoman,  appeared  to  them  inex- 
orable ;  while  the  French  poet,  clad  in  new  silk  and  costly 
furs,  gently  Usped  his  tender  valedictory  lay,  and  the  well-fed 
singer,  in  joyful,  jeering  mood,  carried  off  the  heavy,  easily 
earned  bag  of  sterling  money*.     Henry  had  not  entered  into 
a  second  marriage ;  though  after  this  loss  it  appeared  advis- 
able, without  delay,  to  form  an  engagement,  which  might 
insure  the  future  stability  of  his  kingdom.     His  choice  fell 
on  Adela,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Godfrey  VIL 
count  of  Louvain^,  by  favour  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  also 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  marquis  of  Antwerp,  who  after- 
wards became  and  died  duke  of  Brabant.     But  this  marriage 
was  unproductive  of  the  fruits  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was 
contracted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  not  very  import- 
ant relations  of  foreign  policy,  of  no  influence  on  England^. 

The  return  of  count  Fulk  of  Anjou  from  the  Holy  Land 
soon  gave  occasion  to  new  wars.    This  ambitious  prince  was 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  650. 

3  Eadmer,  p.  136.  Flor.  Coot.  a.  1121.  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  e.  29.  It  is 
peiiiaps  to  more  than  monkish  simplicity  we  may  ascribe  what  the  monk 
of  Worcester  says  of  the  object  of  this  marriage,  viz.  "  ne  quid  ulterius 
inhonestum  committeret."  [After  Henry's  death,  Adela  married  William 
of  Albioi,  the  first  earl  of  Arundel.  Carte, — ^T. 

'  We  must  here  call  attention  to  the  erroneous  chronology  of  Orderic, 
▼ho  places  the  prince's  shipwreck  in  1119*  and  Henry's  second  marriage 
in  1120,  both  a  year  too  early;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the 
archbiBhop,  Ralf  of  Canterbury,  in  1 1 23,  a  year  too  late.  Conf.  Sax.  Chron. 
aa.1130,  1122.  Flor.  Cont.,  whose  accuracy  is  confirmed  both  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  and  other  accounts. 
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as  fully  sensible  as  Henry  of  the  importaooe  to  eaiA  of  an 
alliance  between  their  respective  states ;  thoogfa  in  such  affi- 
ance each  consulted  only  his  own  selfishness  and  ambition. 
Henry  had  retained  his  intended  daughter-in-law  in  EUigiand 
and,  on  the  return  of  her  father,  refused  to  rdinqnish  her 
dowry  1.  The  princess  herself^  spontaneously  renooneing  the 
world  and  its  treasures,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  piety,  and  ten  years  after  took  the  veQ  in 
the  convent  of  Fontevrauld,  where  her  tender  firame  aoon 
sank  under  the  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  plaee^. 
But  her  &ther,  now  on  terms  of  hostifity  wiUi  Henry,  scMigfat 
to  increase  the  future  power  of  his  race  by  the  marriage  of 
his  second  daughter  Sibylla,  with  the  young  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, instigated  chiefly  by  his  uncle,  the  old  enemy  of 
Henry^  Amauri  of  Hontfort,  count  of  Evrenx,  with  whom 
other  Norman  nobles  of  high  rank  were  associated  in  favour 
of  William.  Among  these  were  Hugh  of  Montfort,  Hugh, 
son  of  Oervase  of  Neuchatel,  and  even  their  unde  Waleram, 
son  of  Robert  of  Meulan.  The  names  of  these  men  disclose 
to  us  the  character  of  this  combination  against  the  king,  of 
which  the  real  object  was  simply  to  exchange  a  rigid  and 
powerful  lord  for  one  more  docile  and  indulgent. 

The  intrigues  of  his  Norman  barens  could  not  long  remain 
unknown  to  Henry,  who,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  had 
returned  to  Normandy,  where,  while  passing  his  time  at 
Bouen,  apparently  in  perfect  security,  he  prepared  measares 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  (Whitsuntide  1123).  He 
collected  forces  from  all  quarters,  and  commanded  Hugh  of 
Montfort  to  his  presence,  whom,  without  betraying  his  anger, 
he  ordered  to  deliv^  up  the  castle  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  But  Hugh  outwitted  the  king,  who  bad  expected  to 
obtain  the  castle  without  striking  a  blow.     He  promised  im- 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1121.    W.  Malm.  p.  654.    Ord.Vita).  p.  8/5.    Sim. 
Duodm.  a.  1123. 
3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  875. 
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mediate  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  rode 
away  with  the  knights  appointed  by  the  king  to  receive  the 
fortress.  He  soon,  however,  contrived  to  withdraw  from 
them  by  a  side  way^  which  led  him  to  Montfort  before  the 
arrival  of  those  who  followed  the  high  road.  Here  he  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  the  castle  to  his  wife,  Adeline,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  to  his  brother,  w*hile  he 
himself  hastened  to  Brienne,  to  his  brother-in-law,  count 
Waleram,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  open  warfare  against 
his  sovereign.  To  the  children  of  his  former  friend,  Robert 
of  Menlan,  Henry  offered  unconditional  pardon  for  the  past, 
provided  they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  also  lead  back 
Hugh  as  a  faithful  friend  and  vassal.  But  the  petulant  young 
man  vras  not  to  be  moved  to  submission,  and  the  king  found 
himself  compelled  to  sacrifice  both  time  and  force  in  besieging 
the  several  castles  of  the  insurgents.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  gained  Pont-Audemer  from  Waleram,  a  strong 
fortress  defended  by  a  hundred  and  forty  knighta;  but  a 
tower  of  wood,  twenty-four  feet  higher  than  the  walls,  being 
raised  before  it,  the  archers  from  its  summit  so  galled  the 
garrison,  that,  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Nevertheless,  the  war  threatened  to  become 
more  serious,  as  the  king  of  France  was  beginning  to  take  an 
active  part  against  Henry,  on  behalf  of  William  and  his  ad- 
herents ^  Henry  hereupon  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  his 
son-in-law,  over  whom,  in  concerns  of  state,  he  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
France,  to  which  he  had  long  borne  a  grudge^.  This  attack 
compelled  Lewis  to  hold  himself  at  a  distance  from  Nor^ 

I  Ord.  Vital,  p.  879*  "  Foedus  inter  reges  ruptum  et  rediviva  guerra 
feraKter  iDordesceiM  utrobique  ezorta  est."    Also  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 124. 

^  Conf.  Stenzel,  FriiDkische  Kaiser,  b.  i.  p.  716.  Suger,  lib.  i.  p.  50. 
Otto  Frisiog.  Chron.  Ursperg.  h.  a.  To  the  king  of  England  is  ascribed 
a  plan  of  his  8on*in-law  to  make  the  German  empire  tributary.    See  Otto, 
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tnandy,  where,  even  before  the  emperor  had  croraed  the 
frontier,  Henry,  while  residing  at  Caen,  had  the  unhoped-for 
good  fortune  to  get  into  his  power  his  ehief  adYersarj,  oount 
Walenun,  the  two  Hughs,  and  twenty-five  other  knights,  who 
on  an  incautious  march  were  attacked  by  Half  of  Bayeux 
and  William  of  Tancarvile^  The  battle  was  gained  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  forty  English  archers,  by  whom  the  foremost 
horses  of  their  opponents  were  slain,  those  following  falling 
over  them,  so  that  eighty  knights  lay  prostrate,  and  among 
them  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  (26th  Mar.  1124).  Five 
years  after^  these  were  set  at  liberty;  Waleram,  probably 
less  through  respect  for  his  father  than  from  inclination  for 
his  sister,  who  had  yielded  to  Henry's  embraces  and  borne  him 
a  daughter,  received  back  all  his  possessions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  castle,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  Henry's  full 
confidence^.  Hugh  of  Montfort,  however,  even  during  the 
succeeding  reign,  continued  sunk  in  his  miserable  lot.  The 
prisoners  were  punished  with  revolting  cruelty,  chiefly  by 
mutilation.  Among  them  Luke  of  Barr^,  a  knight  and  poet, 
who,  more  than  through  his  fierce  valour,  had  by  his  gift  of  sa- 
tire, oftentimes  so  fatal  to  its  possessor,  and  by  his  lampoons 
against  Henry,  so  embittered  that  merciless  prince  against 
him,  that,  giving  no  ear  to  intercession,  he  sentenced  him  to 
the  loss  of  his  eyes.  In  his  agony  the  poet,  breaking  from 
the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  a 
wall*^ 

In  the  intended  advance  against  France,  the  king  was  still 
opposed  by  count  Amauri,  and  in  the  following  year  the  nn- 
expected  death  of  the  emperor  (23  May  a.  1 125)  put  an  end 
to  a  contest  reluctantly  and  inertly  conducted  on  both  sides  ^. 

I  Ord.  Vital,  p.  880.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1124.  H.  Hunt.  Rob.  de  Monte, 
a.  1124. 

3  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1129.  ^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  680. 

4  From  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England  may  have 
originated  the  Cheater  tradition,  that  the  emperor  tortured  by  remorse  on 
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William  of  Normandy  was  abandoned  by  the  count  of  Anjou 
and  his  other  French  adherents,  and  the  dissolution  of  his 
engagement  with  Sibylla,  on  the  pretended  plea  of  too  near 
oonsanguinity,  through  the  intrigues  of  Henry  at  Borne  and 
in  Anjou,  confirmed  * ;  the  good  understanding  between  the 
two  kings  restored ;  and  we  soon  after  find  English  troops, 
under  the  banner  of  France,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
rebels  in  Auvergne^. 

William  of  Normandy  was  in  the  meanwhile  wandering 
from  monastery  to  monastery  and  among  his  adherents,  to 
whom,  through  his  pretensions  and  claims,  he  had  become 
eitremely  burthensome.  But  king  Licwis  soon  found  it  politic 
to  patronise  him,  and  not  suffer  so  formidable  a  weapon  against 
Henry  to  slip  from  his  hands.  He  therefore  gave  him  in 
marriage  the  countess  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Giselas,  the  queen*s 
mother,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Begnier  count  of  Mont* 
ferrat,  at  the  same  time  investing  him  with  the  territory  of 
the  Vextn  and  the  towns  of  Pontoise,  Ghaumont,  and  Mantes 
(Jan.  1127)'^  After  some  weeks  WiUiam's  lot  became  changed 
in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Charles 
ihe  Good,  had  been  assassinated  while  at  his  devotions  in  the 
chureh  of  St.  Donatus  at  Bruges.  William,  burgrave  of 
Ypres,  was  probably  the  instigator  of  this  barbarous  murder, 
of  which  he  was  fully  capable,  and  his  motive  for  which  nuiy 
be  found  in  his  pretensions  to  the  Flemish  throne.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Robert  II.,  and,  consequently,  a 
nephew  of  Baldwin  VII ,  on  whose  death  he  had  endeavoured 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  Flanders.      After  the  death  of 

account  of  the  imprisonment  of  pope  Paschal,  became  a  voluntary  exile 
and  ended  his  days  in  a  wilderness  there.  Such  is  the  story  told  sixty 
years  after  the  emperor's  death  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Itiner.  lib.  ii.  e. 
11.)  from  an  impostor,  who  assumed  the  emperor's  name,  and  died  as  a 
monk  at  Quny.   See  Ricardi  Pictav.  Chron.  Turon.  a.  1139. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1128.  Bulls  of  popes  Calixtus  II.  and  Hononus  II., 
relating  to  this  affair,  may  be  seen  in  D'Achery.  Spicileg.  iii.  p.  149. 
2  Soger,  p.  53.  »  Ord.  Vital,  p.  884. 
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Charles  he  immediately  assumed  ihe  title  of  count  of  Flaodere. 
for  which,  howcYer^  he  had  many  competitofB,  among  whom 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  king  of  Eng^d,  his  nephew 
William  of  Normandy — both  on  account  of  their  desoeot 
from  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqu^or — and  Diederik  count 
of  Alsace,  who  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  hist  count's 
mother,  and  undoubtedly  the  nearest  heir^  But  the  sudden 
resolution  of  the  king  of  France,  the  supmor  lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  Fbmders,  who  instantly  proceeded  to  Arras, 
induced  the  Flemish  burgraves  and  cities  to  dedare  in  ikvour 
of  William ;  an  occurrence  which  plunged  Henry  into  a  state 
of  the  greatest  anxiety.  His  attempt,  by  sending  a  foree 
under  Stephen  count  of  Blois  and  Mortain,  who  by  his  mar- 
riage was  also  count  of  Boulogne,  a  Flemish  fief,  proved  a 
failure.  But  Henry  would  most  willingly  have  renounced  ail 
claim  to  Flanders  for  himself,  could  he  only  have  set  aside  his 
nephew^.  He  now  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  measures  we 
shall  presently  relate  for  securing  his  daughter's  succession  and 
inheritance ;  when  death,  which  had  so  cruelly  bereft  him  of  his 
greatest  joy,  now  as  unexpectedly  relieved  him  from  his  for- 
midable youthful  rival '^.  William,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
rigour  with  which  he  pursued  the  murderers  of  Charies  and 
their  adherents,  as  well  as  through  the  firmness  with  whidi — 
herein  resembling  his  undo— he  strove  to  maintain  the  puUic 
tranquillity,  had  raised  up  many  enemies  among  his  new  sub- 
jects, was  forsaken  by  a  vast  number  of  them,  while  count 
Stephen  persisted  in  refusing  his  homage  for  his  fief  of  Bou- 
logne. Count  Diederik,  supported  by  king  Henry,  was  caDed 
in  by  the  Flemings,  who  even  made  an  inroad  into  France, 
and  near  Epemon  (dep.  Eure  and  Loire)  for  some  time  de- 
tained king  Lewis  himself;  when  William,  although  victorious 

1  Wamkonig,  Flandrische  Rechts-  und  Staatageschidite,  i.  p.  138. 
3  Helinand,  in  Chron.  Alberici,  a.  1 127.  Gualteri  Vita  CaroU,  c  66. 
3  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1128.    Guil.  de  Nangis,  aa.  1127, 1128. 
32.  in  "  Flandria  Generoaa." 
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agaioit  him  in  a  battle,  died  of  ^le  consequences  of  a  alight 
wound  in  the  hand,  befare  Alost,  whtcb  be  woa  besieging  in 
coDJunctioD  with  his  new  ally,  Oodfre)-  of  Louvain'.  From 
his  death-bed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Berlin  at  St.Omer'a,  whither 
be  hsd  beffli  conveyed  (24  July  11S8),  he  sent  a  ooDciliator>- 
letter  to  his  uncle,  oominending  to  bis  clemency  those  Nor- 
nuns  who  had  been  faithful  f<^owera  of  their  lawfid  prince. 
Having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  claims  of  his  nephew, 
Henry  complied  with  his  request,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to 
his  adberenta,  with  permiasion  to  return  to  Normandy,  where- 
by he  cheaply  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Normans.  Henrj- 
still  continued  to  support  count  Diederik  both  by  counsel  and 
deeds  -',  compelling  his  own  nephew,  Stephen  of  Boult^e,  and 
other  Normans,  holding  possesnons  in  Flanders,  to  submit  to 
him.  Ho,  moreover,  induced  the  count  to  take  to  wife  Sibylla 
of  Anjou,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  predecessor,  and 
Defected  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  bind  him  firmly  to 
bis  interest ;  while  tliederik,  although  to  obtain  the  investi- 
ture of  Flanders,  he  must  necessarily  subject  himself  to 
Prance,  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Henry". 

The  king  had  long  been  firmly  resolved  that  his  nephew 
ahould  not  be  his  heir,  a  resolution,  in  which  we  can  recognise 
only  tbe  caprice  of  an  exasperated  relative  rendered  yet  more 
obdurate  by  the  consciousness  of  the  illegality  of  bis  own  pos- 
session'.  His  daughter,  the  empress,  had  passed  her  year  of 
mourning  in  Germany,  and  then,  by  her  father's  desire,  pro- 
ceed^ to  Normandy,  where  he  at  that  time  was  residing. 
\WI!i;,m-s  ma  Ilia  LT  (WMi)  iiml  ruiiJ.-ivil  a  .=ih..l-iI_v  exwiitioii 
"f  Henry's  jilana  in  the  highi;.-;!  lirprw  n./ct'ji.iary.  In  tlic 
autumn,  therefore,  ai-coinpanied  VlJ^s  liaiijiliU-'r.  lie  crossed 
over  to  England,  niiitli<:r  aht,  ih.>  Iti— rf ficftUn^l  luv)  i..o„ 

•  Ord.  Vital.  p,88B.  S: 

IWTC.  «.  iHS. 

*  Sinicon  of  Dnrharu  [thI 
•IfTn  from  the  kiiiK  "f  Vrmi.  .■ 

•■■  Ur.|.Vii.il,  J,.  SMIi. 
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invited.  At  the  GhristmaB  festival,  a  numerooB  assemblage 
of  clergy  and  laity  met  at  the  royal  court  at  Windsor.  TbeBo, 
after  a  long  opposition  to  the  proposed  departure  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  out  of  rejgard,  most 
strongly  dwelt  on,  for  the  descent  of  his  daughter  Adelaide  or 
i£thelio — such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  her  original  name — 
from  the  old  royal  stock  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
mi8e  that  she  diould  not  aguD  mairy  a  stranger,  he  prevailed 
on  to  engage  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  male  off- 
spring, they  would  acknowledge  her  as  queen  of  England  and 
duchess  of  Normandy.  William  archbishop  of  Gsnterbuiy, 
and  after  him  all  the  prdates  present  down  to  the  lowest  abbot, 
swore  to  this  effect ;  in  like  manner  the  laity^  at  whose  head 
stood  the  king  of  Scotland ;  him  followed  Stephen  of  Mortain, 
the  king^s  nephew,  after  a  dispute  respecting  precedence  with 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.  Ste- 
phen and  many  others  took  the  oath  with  seeming  alacrity, 
as  they  had  no  belief  in  its  fulfilment  But  far  more  was  all 
trust  in  it  shaken,  when  Matilda,  attended  by  earl  Robert  and 
Brian  fitz  Count,  son  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  embarked  for 
Normandy,  whither  her  father  soon  followed  (26  Aug.  1127), 
and  was  there  betrothed  to  Geoffrey  the  young  count  of 
Anjouy  son  of  Fulk,  who,  as  the  count  his  father  was  on  the 
evo  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Baldwin  II. 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  prospect  of  whose  crown  had 
renounced  his  hereditary  states,  was  virtually  their  mlw^ 
Thus  was  the  king^s  long-cherished  wish  attained,  of  seeing 
Anjou  and  England  united ;  a  project  at  the  time  universally 
blamed,  it  being  thought  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  the  em- 
press to  marry  a  young  count  of  fifteen ;  but  chiefly  because 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1127.  Sim.  Dunehn.  h.  a.  Ord.  Vital,  a.  1139.  Of 
the  courtship,  knighthood  and  betrothal  many  particiilari  are  given  in 
Johannii  Monachi  Majoria  Monaaterii  Historia  Gaufredi  Duda  NormaD- 
norom,  tib.  i.  The  chronology  ia  apparent  from  the  birth-day  of  GtoSbty, 
24th  Aug.  1113.,  and  the  account  of  his  age  (in  his  sixteenth  year)  at  his 
marriage. 
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siidi  a  union  could  hardly,  or  rather  impoBsibly  be  of  long 
danition.  But  Henry  and  his  miniotersy  and  also  many  of  hifi 
eoDtemporariee,  were  aendble  that  thici  connection  with  Anjou 
not  merely  secured  to  the  English  crown  the  poflsesnon  of 
certain  provineesy  but  they  weU  comprehended  what  an  in* 
floential  position  with  regard  to  France  and,  consequently,  to 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  England  might  through 
tiiem  obtain.  But  Henry  had  soon  to  experience  that  the 
realizat]<m  of  great  ideas  only  too  easQy  miscarries  through 
the  personality  of  those  concerned  in  executing  them.  Scarcely 
had  Henry  reached  England  afier  the  termination  of  the 
Flemish  dissensions  and  the  settlement  of  matters  in  Nor* 
mandy  connected  with  them,  when,  shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage which  had  taken  place  at  Whitsuntide  (15  July  1129) 
be  recrived  intelligence  that  his  daughter  had  been  contume- 
fiously  put  away  by  her  young  consort,  and  had  returned  to 
Roaen  >.  The  uncertainty  of  Matilda's  succession^  which  was 
generally  acknowledged,  must,  no  doubt,  have  tended  to  ag- 
gravate the  misunderstanding  between  them.  In  the  follow- 
iog  year  (8  Sept.  1180)  Henry  summoned  a  great  council 
of  the  nobles  to  attend  him  at  Northampton,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  the  request  made  by  count  Geoffrey  for 
the  return  of  his  consort.  This  was  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
flame  time,  the  oath,  which  assured  to  Matilda  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  was  renewed,  and  also  taken  by  those  who  had 
not  sworn  on  the  former  occasion.  Henry  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded with  his  daughter  to  Normandy,  where  count  Geoffrey 
received  his  wife  in  an  honourable  uumner'^.  In  the  following 
years,  the  birth  of  two  children  was  for  some  time  a  source 
of  domestic  pleasure,  and  brought  Henry  repeatedly  and  at 
length  for  seventl  years  back  to  Normandy.  But  Greoffrey'^s 
demands  for  certain  castles  in  Normandy,  promised  to  him  on 
his  marriage,  but  which  the  king  refused  to  deliver  to  him, 
his  wars  against  the  king's  relations,  and  lastly,  his  demand, 

<  Sim.  Dundin.  a.  1 129.         ^  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1 130t  W.  Malm.  p.  698. . 
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in  the  name  of  his  children,  as  heirs  to  Henrr,  of  valid  se- 
curity for  the  possession  of  the  English  and  Norman  castles, 
produced  so  violent  a  quarrel — which  the  ambition  of  MaUlda 
tended  greatly  to  aggravate — that  Henry  had  resolved  oo 
bringing  her  back  with  him  to  England,  when  death  surprised 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  K 

The  connection  with  count  Fulk  very  soon  brought  the 
English  into  closer  intercourse  with  the  settlements  of  the 
crusaders  in  the  Elast.  After  the  return  of  his  brother  frum 
Palestine,  Henry  had  striven  to  check  the  journeys  of  his 
knights  to  that  land,  that  he  might  not  be  bereft  of  those 
forces  which  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  own 
power.  On  this  account  he  had  kept  at  a  distance  from 
England  Boemund  of  Antioch,  who,  after  his  liberation  from 
captivity  among  the  Saracens,  was  desirous  of  visiting  the 
king,  and  even  crossed  over  to  Noi'mandy  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  him  there.  Individual  knights  only  were  not  to  be 
hindered,  or,  on  account  of  their  restless  spirit,  were  per- 
mitted. Yearly  sendings  of  arras  and  other  munitions  he 
liberally  allowed,  and  granted  lands  in  Avranches  to  the 
Templars,  with  many  privileges'^.  But  after  tranquillity  had 
been  restored  in  Normandy,  and  peace  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  states,  Henry  appears  to  have  seen  with  plea- 
sure the  arrival  of  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars,  Hugh 
of  Payens.  In  Normandy  he  loaded  him  with  rich  presents, 
and  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  England,  where  he  likewise 
collected  many  donations.  A  considerable  number  of  wairiors 
was  permitted  to  accompany  the  grand  master  to  Jerusalem '. 


I  Ord.  Vital,  p.  900.    Hen.  Hunt.  aa.  1128,  1129. 

^  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  32.  The  tradition  that  the  Templan  in 
Henry  the  First's  time  had  built  a  church  in  England,  in  which  the  king 
wished  to  be  buried,  is  a  mistake.  See  Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuuiif^. 
ii.  Beilage  VIII. ;  where,  however,  the  bishop  of  Chichester  is  mistaken 
for  him  of  Chester. 
.  3  Sax.Chron.  a.  1128.  Hen.  Hunt.  aa.  1128, 1129. 
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whoee  turbulent  spirits  and  military  ardour  must  in  times  of 
peace  have  appeared  to  the  king  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  death  of  pope  Honorius  II.,  which  happened  in  this 
jear  (IISO),  plunged  Europe,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals, 
together  with  the  Bomans  and  the  Normans  of  Italy,  declared 
for  Peter  Leonis,  who  assumed  the  tiara  under  the  name  of 
Anaelet  II.' ;  while  the  clergy  of  France,  to  whom  king  Licwis 
had  left  the  decision,  were  in  favour  of  his  opponent  6r^;ory, 
irtio  styled  himself  Innocent  II.  The  French  ecclesiastics  had 
been  influenced  in  their  choice  by  St.  13ernard,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  Ghurvaux.  This  powerful  supporter  of  Innocent 
proceeded  also  to  Normandy,  where  Henry  was  then  residing, 
and  whom  the  English  prelates,  many  of  whom  had  been 
gained  over  to  Peter  Leonis  during  his  stay  in  England,  had 
predisposed  in  his  favour.  But  Bernard's  eloquence  pre- 
vailed, and  Henry  was  induced  to  accompany  the  abbot  to 
Chartres,  where  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  as 
the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  presente<l  him  with 
royal  gifts  (ISth  Jan.  1131*^).  Some  months  later,  the  pontiff 
visited  the  king  at  Bouen,  where  he  found  a  most  honourable 
reception  ^>  and  it  is  probable  that  the  solicitations  for  aid, 
made  by  St.  Bernard  to  Henry,  were  not  needless,  as  the  em- 
peror Lothair  had  not  been  able  to  effect  the  acknowledgment 
of  Innocent  at  Bome^. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  state 
of  things  in  Wales  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  From  a  na« 
Uonalky  as  vivid  and  tenacious  as  that  possessed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  principality  at  the  present  day,  it  was  hardly  to 

1  See  p.  319,  note  2. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  895.  Sugar,  lib.  i.  p.  58.  Guillelmi  Vita  Beraardi  in 
Opp.  S.  Bemardi  Clarvall.  edit.  Mabillon,  t.  ii.  Neander,  Der  H.  Bern- 
hard,  p.  72.  Amulf  Sagiens.  De  Schismate,  c.  vL  apud  Muratori  Scriptt. 
Vu.  p.  430. 

^  W.  Gemmel.  viii.  c.  30,  confirmed  by  a  document  issued  by  Innocent 
from  Rouen,  dated  May  9th  1131. 
*  S.  Bemardi  Epist.  138. 
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be  expe<rted  that,  even  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  aetd»- 

ment  of  Nomun  barons  in  the  midst  of  their  oountiy,  tbey 

wo-ild.  liuHcii;  iM  long  a  reign,  continue  either  peaoefhl  Rib- 

jeete  or  neightioara.      Already  in  the  insnrrection  of  Itobert 

<A  Beie^oie  ihoy  took  port  with  the  rebels.     AvaiKng  himaetf 

therefore  of  a  vear  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  foreign  war- 

&re,  H«nrT  adopted  an  apparently  peaceful,  althot^  in  the 

exeendiMi  perhaps,  severe  method  of  confirming  the  sul^ection 

aS  the  W^b   aad,  at  the  same  Ume,  rendering  harmless  an 

anem*  of  the  poblie  tranquillity  that  he  was  barbonring  in 

the  midst  of  his  reshn.     His  father,  the  Conqueror,  had  been 

fblloweil  to  EnzUnd  by  many  Flemings,  the  greater  number 

iif  whom  «>jourDed  in  the  northern  oountiee,  as  most  eonge- 

oittl  hoch  to  their  habits  and  native  climate.     Many  of  these 

also  >iwelt  ilia^)€rsed  over  all  the  other  parts  of  England,  and 

w«ra  (erv  lexattoos  to  the  inhabitants'.     Other  bodies  of 

Flnmngs  hail  been  driven  from  their  country  by  inundations 

tlVlS^.  th«  'p-«ater  number  of  whom  had  sought  shelter  in 

lavrrnanT.  vbili.'  others  had  betaken  themselves  to  Engtand'. 

rti  -it^e  H-inn  had  at  first  assigoed  the  desolated  lands  on 

w«  Wniwi    hv  Tweed.     It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 

■Ji^    u   bs^  .-"omiecioa  with  the  emperor  Henry,  that  the 

niiium   Mvur*^  TV  aim  of  planting  Flemish  coloniea  among 

aw  "VmKm,  wtvr  :m  ^KUOftle  set  him  in  Germany  of  employ- 

M^-jbi^  «  ytf'  iit  S:k«Kh  nations  and  in  the  culture  of  the 

teMl'     Tail     X  JvvtW  *B  those  Flemings  settled  in  EngUnd, 

^^  ^t  «M   •.«>»«)(>  amjuired  more  considenble  posses- 

■**ifcv  MMi  w)ii  t^vtu  to  the  western  parts  of  Wake,  to  the 

*w>*    -H    ttw.  *u<l   the  nei^bourhood  of  Haverford   and 


H.  '•  >)">  3«voad  immigration  of  Fkmingi  has  bjr  BnuitoD 
>v  !iv  iwr  1 1U6,  and  from  him  by  Kofxhtofi,  p.  3377,  and 

»  ._«»^.  ^(  Wil*..  p.  las. 

_^^fc  1^  ,^^  I  i^i«^  itM  '*  iMivtlegium"  of  the  Fhnuifa  cidoaiiu  wu 
'    ^    lihi   u\-it(>utK>|<  .\d«lbero  of  Hamborg;.    Sec  Undenbrog. 
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Tenby  ^     Antiquariee  have  imagined  that  the  posterity  of 
these  eoloiiists  may,  both  by  their  mamiers  and  hinguage,  be 
reoognieed  down  to  the  latest  times'.      They  were  advan- 
tageons  to  the  kingdom,  if  not,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  eon- 
stmelion  <tf  dikes,  yet  through  the  weaving  of  wool  and  their 
knowledge  of  basbandry,  though  at  first  chiefly  as  military 
raeroenaries.     The  land  ceded  to  them  was  the  western  point 
of  Wales,  where  Milford-haven  afforded  the  best  place  for 
embarkation  to  England,  and  where  Arnold  of  Shrewsburj 
had  already  availed  himself  of  his  acquired  territory  in  an 
attempt  on  the  royal  crown  of  Ireland.     After  his  expulsion 
from  England,  his  constable,  Gerald  of  Windsor,  defended 
the  castle  of  Pembroke,  which  was  assailed  by  the  Welsh, 
with  as  much  valour  as  artifice,  and  caused  them  to  retire  at 
the  moment  when  his  provisions  failed,  by  casting  to  them,  on 
the  preceding  day,  as  a  present  over  the  wall,  the  small  por- 
tion still  remaining,  accompanied  by  vaunting  words,  and  by 
a  letter  which  he  had  caused  to  fall  into  their  hands,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  he  could  well  hold  out  for  four  months 
h»ger.   He  afterwards  espoused  Nesta,  the  daughter  of  Rhys 
ap  Theodor^  the  last  king  of  South  Wales,  sister  of  prince 
Griffith,  and  one  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  king  Henry, 
to  whom  she  had  borne  two  sons,  one  named  after  his  father, 
and  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  3.     A  grandson  of  Gerald  and 
Nesta  was  the  noted  Gerald,  to  whose  numerous  writings  we  are 
indebted  for  the  best  accounts  of  the  ancient  state  of  Wales. 

Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  his  vassals  and  colonists  in 
Wales,  Heviry  was  unable  to  secure  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
that  country.  Dissensions  among  the  several  tribes  never 
ceased,  through  whose  mutual  support  of  each  other  violent 

>  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  I  111.  W.  Malm.  p.  493.  BromtoD,  col.  1003. 

3  Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itiner.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  and  H.  liuyd  on  Powell's  note ; 
also  Rot.  Maipi.  Pipe  31  Hen.  I.  pp.  136  4^.  contains  mention  of  the 
Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire. 

*  Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itiner.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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wan  sometimes  burst  fortk.  which  Dot  mifrequenUy  required 
the  armed  interposition  of  the  king.  A  short  time  before  the 
planting  of  the  Flemish  colony  in  Bhos,  Henry  had  been 
compelled  to  enter  the  country,  on  which  occasion  even  the 
aid  of  king  Alexander  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
manded (1111').  But  stiO  more  serious  was  the  appearanee 
of  Griffith,  son  of  that  Bhys,  who  had  been  slain  twenty 
years  previously.  Griffith,  who  had  been  reared  in  Ireland, 
excited  by  his  return  to  his  native  country  the  minds  of  all 
the  South  Welsh.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Gaermarthen  from 
the  Normans,  and  found  considerable  support  in  Cardigan, 
the  castle  of  which  was  held  by  Gilbert  Strongbow,  eari  of 
Strigul.  Gerald  of  Windsor  and  the  Flemings  were  therd>y 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  English,  and  Heniy 
found  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  his  barons  there,  to  lead 
his  warriors  to  Wales  in  person  (1114).  Under  his  direction 
his  brave  son,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  a  number  of  new  castles  and  forts  were  erected, 
and  distributed  among  the  Normans  and  Flemings  *3,  of  whom 
many  of  the  latter  had  been  sent  to  Cardigan,  which  was  held 
by  Richard  of  Clare^.  In  two  years  after  this  a  new  rebellion 
was  raised^.  The  noble-hearted  (rriffith  retained  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cantref  Mawr,  in  Caermarthenahire,  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  yet  did  the  natives  of  the  ancient  Deheubarth  pay  Urn 
the  respect  due  to  the  old  princes  of  their  country,  a  respeei 
allowed  even  by  Henry  himself.  In  the  summer  following  the 
king's  second  marriage,  a  new  expedition  against  Wales  was 
found  necessary  (11S^)»  during  which,  in  Powys,  he  was 
stricken  with  an  arrow,  but  which  was  fortunately  arrested 


1  PoweU,  pp.  139  99.    The  EnglUh  chroniclers  make  no  mention  of  the 
kjng*8  presence  in  Wales  in  this  year. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  h.  a.  Powell,  lib.  i^  who  does  not,  however,  roentioD  the 
king's  presence. 

3  Giraldus,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

*  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1116. 
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by  his  chaiQ-armouri.  For  a  aeries  of  years  we  hear  of  no 
further  disturbanoes  of  magnitude;  the  natives  were  held 
down  by  the  iron  hand  of  foreigners,  who^  like  the  Flemings 
in  Germany,  may  have  been  followed  by  numbers  of  their 
wandering  and  adventurous  countrymen.  By  these  strangers 
the  Welsh  were  expelled  from  one  possession  after  another, 
and  those  who  resisted  stricken  down  like  dogs.  The  people, 
thus  provoked  beyond  endurance,  again  rose  in  the  latter 
years  of  Heniy's  reign  (1134),  burned  Cans,  a  castle  of  Payne 
fitz  John,  sheriff  of  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the 
king's  most  distinguished  counsellors  and  scribes,  and  wreak- 
ed most  barbarous  vengeance  on  their  captives.  Henry  here- 
upon resolved  to  leave  his  beloved  Normandy,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  once  more  against  the  never  totally  subdued 
ancient  Britons ;  but  thrice  did  the  wind  drive  him  back  on 
the  coast  of  his  paternal  home,  which  death,  that  overtook 
him  shortly  after,  did  not  permit  him  again  to  leave  ^. 

By  dissensions  with  his  son-in-law,  Henry  found  himself 
detained  still  for  some  months  in  Normandy.  At  Lions,  near 
Rouen,  he  had  been  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion  of  the 
chase,  on  his  return  from  which  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
illness,  the  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys, 
which,  in  a  few  days,  terminated  in  death  (1st  Dec.  1135). 
Time  and  quiet  were  afforded  him  for  the  adoption  of  many 
measures  of  mercy  and  beneficence.  He  recalled  the  exiled, 
remitted  pecuniary  mulcts,  restored  to  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance  those  who  had  been  displaced ;  sixty  thousand  pounds 
of  sflver  he  caused  to  be  distributed  among  his  servants,  his 
mercenaries,  and  the  poor.  His  body,  according  to  his  desire, 

'  Sax.  Chron.  h.  a.  Giraldus,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  W.  Malm.  p.  628.  Eadmer, 
p.  138.  Powell,  p.  152,  who  erroneously  places  this  expedition  in  the  year 
1118.  # 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  900.  Gesta  Stephani,  edit.  E.  H.  S.  p.  9.  Payne  wan 
lord  of  Ewias.  [A.  D.  1132  a  considerable  part  of  London,  together  \vith 
St.  Paul's  cathedra],  was  consumed  by  fire.  Fl.  Wigorn. — T.] 
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was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Bca- 
din^,  which  he  bad  founded'.  — ^ 

His  daughter  Matilda  did  not  see  him  again  before  hit 
deat^.  Of  his  numerouB  natnral  children,  Robert  of  Glooee- 
ter'  atone  waa  preeent,  whom  he  had  nuuried  to  MaU,  a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  knight,  Bobert  fitz  Hamon.  01 
his  other  children,  we  know  of  Kichard,  the  son  of  Amice,  a 
daughter  of  Half  of  Ouader  \  whose  early  death  by  shipwreck, 
as  altio  his  sister's,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Rotroo,  count  of 
Perohe,  has  been  already  notioed  ;  Reginald  of  Dunstanrile, 
afterwards  earl  of  Cornwall' ;  a  second  Robert,  borne  to  him 
byEda^;  Gilbert;  WilUwn  of  Tracy^  who  died  soon  after  his 
father;  and  Henry,  also  bom  of  the  Welsh  prinoees  Nesta; 
also  another  Matilda,  married  to  Conon  HI.  count  of  Brit^ 
tany^ ;  Juliana,  already  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Eostaoe  of 
Pacy.  There  were  also  four  other  daughters  married :  one 
bom  to  him  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Waleram  count  of  Menlan, 
to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland^;   one  named  Gonstanoe,  to 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  901. 

3  GirtJdus  telli  a  singular  ttorj  reapccting  the  patenihjr  of  Robot  of 
Gloucester,  making  bim  the  ton  of  Nesta  hjoae  Stephen  :  hia  wordl  ice: 
"  FueruDt  autem  duo  mibilea  riri,  at  qua  qui  acripait  luec  avnnciili,  Hen- 
ricua  acilioet,  regia  Henrici  Primi  filius,  et  Secundi  avunculue,  ex  notMli 
Neeta,  Real  Alia,  in  auatrali  Cambria  DemetiK  finibua  oriundni,  et  Roitrfmi 
Strphoni  jtHvt,  Henrid  frater  non  germanna  aed  ntennua. — T. 

-'  A(-<'>>rJiiLg  to  Carte,  Richard'i  mother  was  the  widow  of  Anachil,  ■ 
nobleman  near  Alringdon. — T. 

'  His  nioiher  waa  Sibylle,  a  daughter  of  air  Robert  Corbet  of  Akeata 
in  Wnrwif  kBbire.-C<irt«.— T. 

'•  Joli.  Ilaj^t.a.lUa,  col.  370.  ["  Eda,  or  Edith,  waa  adanghteror 
Fome,  a  great  baron  iu  the  north.  She  afterwardi  married  Robert  of  OHy, 
Iraron  iif  [lohenorton  in  Oxfordahire.  There  ia  atiU  prcMrved  a  cbaitet 
of  this  Iloljeit,  being  a  gtant  of  the  manor  of  Porlock  to  Hugh  de  Ralegh, 
and  anuf.lier  of  landi  beyond  the  Eie  to  Richard  Floyer,  among  the 
writingR  of  tlie  lamiliee  of  Chicheater  and  Floyer ;  and  in  the  tenth  box  in 
the  Uui'li)'  ulfice  ia  a  charter  lilceinM  of  hia  wife  Maud,  unda  her  aeal."- 
Carte.—r.  * 

"  Probubly  by  the  aame  mother  aa  Reginald,  being  in  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Eschciiutr  etyled  hia  brolher.-Cart*.— T. 

?  Or-i,  Vital,  p.  5«.  «  lb.  p.roa. 
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BoeoeUn,  viscount  of  Beaumont  in  Lie  Maine ;  a  third,  named 
Aline,  to  Matthew,  ^  son  of  Bourcard  of  Montmorency ;  a 
fourth,  namcdr  Eustaclli)  to  William  of  Gouet,  a  Norman 
bsron*.*'"'^^'^^^^ 

Henry  was  of  middling  stature,  strong-breasted  and  of  great 
mnseular  power ;  black  hair  overshadowed  his  forehead,  be- 
neath which  beamed  eyes  expressive  of  serenity.  He  always 
appeared  joyous,  even  when  engaged  in  affairs  of  importance. 
Less  a  warrior  than  a  leader,  he  reminded  his  contemporaries 
of  the  'saying  of  Soipio  Africanus :  '^  Imperatorem  me  mea 
mater,  non  bellatorem  peperit/'  His  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, except  in  that  of  the  chase,  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  chroniclers ;  though  not  with  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  is 
manifest  from  his  numerous  iUegitimate  offspring-. 

Besides  the  exertions  made  by  Henry  to  quell  the  open 
rebdlions  of  his  barons,  we  find  him  incessantly  engaged  in 
endeavours  to  break  their  power.  While  he  maintained  all 
the  old  royal  castles  in  good  and  strong  condition,  with  trust- 
worthy garrisons,  he  allowed  those  of  his  barons,  which  through 
death  or  other  accidents  had  faUen  into  his  hands,  to  go  to 
ruin.  His  strict  administration  of  the  Uw,  which  procured 
for  him  the  appelUtion  of  the  ^*  lion  of  justice/'  described  in 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as 
it  was  rigorously  exercised  against  the  nobiUty^-  The  crime 
of  debasing,  or  diminishing  the  weight  of,  the  public  money 
he  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  penalty  affixed  to 

*  Other  iUegitiinate  children  are  ascribed  to  Henry,  particularly  a  daugh- 
ter married  to  William  of  Chaumont.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  856. — ^T. 

*  HeDry'e  praise  is  Dowhere  more  loudly  sounded  than  in  the  Acta 
CcDoman.  p.  345;  but  the  testimony  of  the  abbot  Suger  is  weightier: 
"  prudentissunus  Heoricus,  ccgus  tarn  admiranda  quam  praedicanda  animi 
coqioris  strenuitas  quam  sdentia,"  etc.  Cf.  also  H.  Huntingd.  1.  viii.  init. 
ejusdem  epistola  '  De  Contemptu  Mundi.  Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1135.  Ricard. 
p.  310. 

*  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  13.  Bromton,  p.  998.  Job.  Sarisb.  Polyc. 
Ti.  16.  Galfr.  Monom.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  888. 
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which  being  the  lots  of  the  right  hand^  or  the  eyes,  and 
tration.  This  crime  had  become  so  general,  that  it  wat 
found  necessary  to  sumoKHi  all  the  moneyers  of  the  realm  to 
appear  before  the  diancellor,  the  bishop  of  Saliabmy,  at 
Winchester,  when  not  less  than  fifty  were  condemned  to 
undergo  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  law  ^ 

One  great  benefit  he  oonferred  on  the  oppressed  people, 
by  an  ordinance  relatiTe  to  the  royal  claim  ot  porveyaooe, 
by  which  he  set  bounds  to  the  avidity  and  outrages  of 
the  royal  officers,  when  the  king  was  on  a  progress  b 
the  countty.  On  these  occasions,  the  court  foDowers  were 
supplied  gratis  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through 
which  they  passed,  when  the  disgusting  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  those  miscreants  exceed  all  belief.  The  consequence  was 
that,  whenever  it  became  known  in  a  place  that  the  king  was 
coming,  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  dwellings,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  woods  and  forests,  or  wherever  th^  could  find 
shelter.  To  remedy  this  crying  evil,  Henry  deereed  to  those 
found  guilty  of  such  outrages,  the  loss  of  hands,  or  feet,  or 
other  members.  By  this  severity,  those  who  valued  their 
bodily  integprity  were,  on  seeing  these  examples,  deterred 
from  injury  to  others.  By  the  same  ordinance  it  was  stated 
how  much  was  to  be  suppKed  by  the  peasantry  gratis,  and 
how  much  at  a  fixed  rate.  He  also  prohibited  the  Calse  ell 
in  use  among  traders,  fixing  the  length  of  his  own  arm  as  a 
standard  throughout  England  2. 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1125.  Flor.  Wigorn.  aa.  1108, 1124.  W.  Malm.  p.  641. 
H.  Hunt.  a.  1125.  Sim.  Dunelm.  h.  a.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  23.  [H. 
Hoved.  a.  1 108.  "  Et  quoniam  sappissime  dum  denarii  eligebantor,  flecte> 
bantur,  ruinpebantur,  respuebantur.  statuit  at  nullos  denarius  vel  obolos, 
quo8  et  rotundos  esse  jussit,  aut  etiam  quadrans,  si  integer  esset,  respne- 
retur."— T.] 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  641.  Eadmer,  p.  94.  ["Tempore  siquidem  fratris  toi 
regis  bunc  roorem  multitudo  eorum  qui  curiam  ejus  sequebantor  habebot, 
ut  qu»que  pessundarent,  diriperent,  et  nulla  eos  cobibente  disaplina, 
totam  terram,  per  quam  rex  ibat,  devastarent.  Accedebat  his  aliud  ma- 
lum ;  plurimi  namque  eorum,  sua  roalitia  debriati  [inebriati],  dum  leperu 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  his  zeal  for  the  strict  administration  of 
the  law  was  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme^  as  was  the  case 
with  a  number  of  robbers  at  Huncot,  in  Leicestershire,  forty- 
four  of  whom  the  justiciar,  Balf  Basset,  condemned  to  death, 
and  six  to  the  loss  of  eyes  and  castration ;  although  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  some  of  them  suffered  unjustly  ^  These 
severities,  however,  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  and  latterly  gave  way  to  pecuniary  mulcts'^. 

But  he  attained  his  great  object,  the  tranquillity  and  se- 
curity of  the  country.  Even  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  have 
prised  a  state  of  things  which  enabled  a  traveller,  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  to  pass  through  the  land  in  safety  ^.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  was  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  and  the  inflexibility  of  the  judge  alone  that  in 
those  days  reproduced  this  wonder  of  the  golden  age  ;  it  was 
the  strict  police,  grafted  by  the  Normans  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest,  the 
kings  received  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands  in  kind,  from 
which  source  the  royal  household  was  supplied  with  neces- 
aaries ;  and  sudi  was  the  usage  till  the  time  of  Henry  I.  But 
latterly,  when  that  king  was  much  engaged  abroad,  he  had 
need  of  payments  in  ready  money ;  in  consequence  of  which 
querulous  multitudes  assembled  at  the  court,  or,  what  was 
yet  more  serious,  were  frequently  to  be  met  on  the  ways, 
offering  their  ploughs,  in  token  of  their  ruined  husbandry  ; 
for  they  were  overwhelmed  with   difficulties  on  account  of 

in  hospitiia  quae  invadebant,  penitus  absumere  non  valebant,  ea  aut  ad 
forum,  per  eosdem  ipsos  quorum  erant,  pro  8uo  lucro  ferre  ac  vendere, 
aut  sopposito  igne  cremare,  aut,  si  potus  esset,  lotis  exinde  equorum 
saorum  pedibus,  residuum  iUius  per  terram  effundere,  aut  certe  aliquo  alto 
nodo  disperdere  solebant.  Quae  vero  in  patresfamilias  cmdelia,  quae  in 
uxores  ac  filias  eorum  indeoentia  fecerint,  reminisci  pudet."  From  this 
buithen  of  purveyance  (A.  S.  feorm-fultum),  which  had  existed  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  people  were  relieved  by  Cnut.  See  his  Secular 
Laws,  tit.  70.  in  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes." — ^T.] 
I  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1124.  "^  W.  Malm.  p.  641.  ^  lb.  a.  1135. 
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ihar  pnMlti4?«,  whieh  had  oow  to  be  conveyed  for  sale  fnnn 
Ifair  homes  to  many  deatinatioDS.  Whereupon  the  king 
inteii  certain  officials  to  visit  the  several  lands,  fn  the 
of  valuing  the  produce  }iayable  by  each,  and  reducing 
the  amount  into  money ;  the  sum  total  of  the  several  pay- 
ments in  each  ooanty  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  into  the  ei- 

But  not*~ithatanding  these  measures,  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  his  own  teaaDtry,  tho  nuBeriee  of  the  people,  danng  hia 
mpi  eoatinued  with  tittle  mitigation.  "  It  is  not  easy,"  says 
tW  din»id«-.  "  to  relate  the  miseries  of  this  land,  which  it 
«aa  anlerinc  at  tlua  time  through  various  and  manifold 
■iv«|L  mad  in^MMts,  that  were  never  intermitted  or  oeased ; 
wai  9«r.  oheD  the  king  journeyed,  there  was  plunder  and 
immamumi  i*  his  followers  of  the  wretched  people,  and  but 
*f*  ^haK  kvninfT^  and  mardere."  And  again  :  "  First  they 
•fc  ^g-BWi^  1  (*^vnie*  are  bereft  of  their  property,  and  then 
'-*>■  w»  'Mk.n-  ~  TtiF  t»K  of  Daaegelt  was  continued  during 
«r  ^^  wicn,  at  the  rate  of  twdve  pence  the 
.  «  m'*M  fihirtiiHiB  the  hide  was  demanded  on 
*i-  AM^jhj*^  w«li  the  emperor.  "  What  and 
r  whole  of  Englaod  suffered  is 
e  money  to  complete  the  subjn- 
*  Xoixnih.  »f  man  J  was  shown  by  the  colleoton. 
iT*»^  -^a^  itH.  iwiitauK  w  give  were  driven  from  their  humble 
<*^^k^fi^  n  tiM  Jwwcs  being  torn  down  and  carried  o9^  ih^ 
^■'fcfciti""*  ■W3«  Ml  open  to  be  plundered;  or  their  miserable 
^***'i^  iwinc  talna  away,  they  were  reduced  to  the  extreme 
r  ia  othw  ways  afflicted  and  tormented  ;  while 
«ho  wwe  thought  to  possess  something,  certain 
a  were  alleged,  when,  not  daring  b> 
B  in  a  plea  against  the  king,  they  were  stript 
F  pc«.*f>ertT  and  phmged  into  misery".'" 

:$^Nc«L  ad  EadBMr,  p.  316.  from  tbe  Oialogus  de  Scaccuio.— T. 
t.'Ww  w.U04.lia4.  H.Hunt.a.lloa.  Eadmer,  p.  83.  Bromion 
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Lees  content  muat  the  people  have  been  with  the  system  of 
taxation.  The  numerous  wars  required  much  money.  Of 
the  endeavours  after  order  in  the  management  of  accounts 
we  possess  no  mean  example  in  the  book  yet  extant  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  by  the  royal  exchequer  ^  The 
existing  traces  also  of  renewals  and  completions  of  the 
Dooiesday-book  are  a  proof  of  such  endeavours.  Moreover, 
if  we  consider  the  collection  bearing  the  title  of  the  Laws  of 
Henry  I.^,  we  may,  perhaps,  recognize  that  England,  even  at 
that  early  period,  avafled  itself  of  its  insular  position  and  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  conqueror  to  the  conquered,  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  more  regular  administration  and  regard  of 
justice  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  people  since  the  mi- 
gration of  nations. 

That  Henry  not  only  frequently  bestowed  rich  donations 
on  many  monasteries  and  churches,  but  also  founded  several, 
is  the  worthier  of  notice,  as  this  tendency  in  him  proceeded 
from  no  slavish  subjection  to  the  clergy,  but  from  a  well- 
founded  sense  of  their  relation  to  the  state,  and  of  respect  for 
higher  spiritual  interests.  The  noble  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at 
Beading,  was  founded  by  him  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
Cluny);  for  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order  he  founded 
a  monastery  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John,  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  monastery  at  Dunstable ;  he  also  founded  an 
abbey  at  Wellaw  near  Grimsby,  and  one  at  Anglesey  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire^ ;  also  a  religious  house  at  Creke  in  Norfolk ;  to 

1  The  Magnus  RotiiluB  Scaccarii  sive  Pipae,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Hunter  for  the  late  Record  Commission,  1833. 

'  The  best  edition  of  this  collection  is  that  in  the  "  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  England,''  published  by  authority  of  the  late  Record  Com- 
mission. 

3  The  dotation  is  dated  1121.  Monast.  Anglic,  iv.  p.  28. 

^  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  32.     The  deed  of  foundation  of  Reading 
abbey  see  in  Monast.  vi.  p.  175.  Joh.  Hagust.  col.  258.  R.  Hagust.  col. 
310.  R.  de  Diceto.  col.  505.  Knyghton,  col.  2384.  Chron.  de  Dunstap. 
col.  677.  [All  the  chronicles  agree  in  the  reading  of  Cirecestra  (Cir^cestra?). 
Anglesey  abbey  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stane. — T.] 
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atin.     Mediseval  Latinity^  both  proee  and  verse,  as  well 
K  liliarity  with  the  Roman  olassios,  reached  in  his  time  a 

^  :  from  which,  in  England,  they  shortly  afterwards  fell. 

'  ig  his  reign  flourished  and  wrote  Eladmer,  Ingulf,  Jeffrey 

V  Momoath,  William  of  Mahnesbury,  William  of  Jumi^es, 

.  nee  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Duriiam.     Henry  of  Hun- 
.un^s  earlier  days  &11  also  within  this  period.     Of  the 
dms  of  the  excellent  Gknifrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithin'*s 
inchesterS  a  native  of  Cambray^  many  are  preserved, 
poems  of  Radulfus  Tortarius'^  and  of  Serlo  bishop  of 
.  whidi  are  known  to  us,  excit'C  the  wish  to  possess  those 
hidden  from  us.     The  earliest  traces  of  dramatic  repre- 
itions  in  northern  Europe  are  met  with,  under  the  reign 
^enry,  in  the  monastic  school  of  Dunstable-^  where  he 
etimes   held   his   court^.      G^oflrey,  the  master  of  the 
ool  there,  was  the  director  of  these  spiritual  plays  or 
mdes,  the  model  of  which  he  borrowed  from  his  former 
^idenee,  Paris,  but  which  were  known  in  Germany  some 
atmries  eartier  in  the  Latin  poems  of  the  nun  Hroswithe. 
Henry  took  great  delight  in  wild  beasts  from  distant  re- 
tons,  as  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  camels,  etc.,  among  which 
articalar  mention  is  made  of  a  porcupine.    These  were  kept 
I  the  park  which  he  had  enclosed  at  Woodstock,  one  of  his 
avoorite  places  of  abode  ^.     He  had  also  a  similar  establish - 
aent  at  Gaen,  in  which  were  placed  beasts  from  all  the  known 
iNirti  of  the  worid^. 

At  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  began  rapidly  to 
decline,  being  expelled  from  the  halls  of  the  noble  and  power- 

'  He  died  in  1107.  See  W.  Malm.  p.  678.  Camden's  Remains,  p.  421, 
edit.  1674.  Waiton,  H.  E.  P.  p.  cxi.  edit.  1840.  Camden  has'  preserved 
seirenl  of  his  epigrams. 

*  Histoire  de  I'Acad^ie  des  Inscriptions,  xzi.  pp.  511  tq. 

*  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Abbat.  p.  56.  Warton  ut  sup.  p.  cxii. 
^  Sax.  Chnm.  a.  1122. 

*  "  Wodestoc,  regis  Henrici  familiarem  privati  secreti  recessum.  Gwta 
Stephani,"  p.  87. 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  638.  Radolf  Tortarius.  A  vivarium  regis  at  Rrichestoc 
i»  mentioned  in  the  Rotul.  magn.  pipip,  p.  88.  probably  at  Bristol. 
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invited.  At  the  Christmas  TecUval,  a  numerotu  anembhge 
of  clergy  and  laity  met  at  the  royal  court  at  WiodBor.  These, 
after  a  long  opposition  to  the  proposed  departnre  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  ont  of  regard,  most 
strongly  dwdt  on,  for  the  descent  of  bis  dnughter  Adelaide  or 
^tbelio — saoh,  as  we  have  seen,  was  her  original  name — 
from  the  (dd  royal  stock  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
mise that  she  should  not  again  marry  a  stranger,  be  prevailed 
on  to  engage  that,  in  the  event  of  bis  death  without  male  off- 
spring, they  would  acknowledge  her  as  queen  of  England  and 
duobess  of  Normandy.  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  afl«r  bim  all  the  prelates  present  down  to  the  lowest  abbot, 
swore  to  this  effect ;  in  like  manner  the  huty,  at  whooe  head 
stood  the  king  of  Scotland ;  him  fc^owed  Stephwi  of  Mortain, 
the  king's  nephew,  after  a  dispute  respecting  precedence  with 
Robert  eari  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.  Ste- 
phen and  many  others  took  the  oath  with  seeming  alacrity, 
as  they  had  no  belief  in  its  fulfilment  But  far  more  was  all 
trust  in  it  shaken,  when  Matilda,  attended  by  earl  Robert  and 
Brian  fitz  Count,  son  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  unbailed  for 
Nortnondy,  whither  her  father  soon  followed  (26  Aug.  1187). 
and  was  there  betrothed  to  Geoffi^y  the  yonng  oount  of 
Anjou,  son  <^  Folk,  who,  as  the  count  his  father  was  on  the 
evi  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  qneen  of  Baldwin  II. 
king  of  Jenisalffln,  and  for  the  prospect  of  whose  crown  had 
renounced  his  hereditary  states,  was  virtually  their  roleri. 
Thus  was  the  king's  long-cherished  wish  attained,  of  seeing 
Anjou  and  England  united ;  a  project  at  the  time  universally 
Uamed,  it  being  thought  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  the  em- 
press to  marry  a  young  oount  ot  fifteen ;  but  ohi^y  because 

<  Sax.  Chran.  a.  1127.  Sim.  Dunelm.  b.  a.  Ord.  Vital,  a.  IISS-  Of 
the  coortihip,  knighthood  and  betrothal  rosof  paiticulan  are  given  in 
Jobamiit  Honachi  M^oiu  MooMterii  Hirtoria  Gaufndi  Ducia  Nonnut- 
nonim,  lib.  i.  The  chronotog;  ia  apparent  from  the  hirth-daj  of  GeoSier, 
34th  Aug.  1113.,  and  the  account  of  bii  age  (in  his  aixteenth  jrear)  at  tus 
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1  HE  death  of  Henry  was  productive  of  great  disorder  in  his 
states.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ahnost  every  one,  that  the 
oaths  which  the  late  king  had  caused  to  be  taken,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  throne  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  were 
not  binding.  Royalty  was  still  too  near  its  origin  in  Europe, 
to  admit  of  its  being  forgotten  that  its  most  prominent  attri- 
bute was  the  supreme  command  in  war,  which  could  not  be 
held  by  a  woman.  Neither  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
one  very  unfavourable  exception,  had  queens,  nor  among  the 
Normans  countesses  or  duchesses,  ever  ruled  the  land.  By 
the  violation  too  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  king,  that  his 
daughter  should  marry  no  Frenchman,  the  obligation  was 
eaooelled  also  on  his  part.  Count  Geoffi-ey  was,  moreover, 
held  in  great  aversion  by  the  Normans,  which  his  incessant 
contentions  with  his  father-in-law  did  not  tend  to  mitigate. 
It  is,  indeed,  far  from  improbable,  that  Henry  himself  in  his 
anger  may  have  harboured   the   thought  of  excluding  his 
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daughter  from  the  promised  suocessioD  to  the  throne ; 
and  Hugh  Bigot  asserted  on  oath,  that  Henry,  in  his  last 
momento,  in  his  presence,  released  the  chiefs  of  the  realm 
from  the  oath  they  had  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  while 
others  at  least  aflirmed  that  he  had  heartily  repented  of  it'. 
The  son  of  Matflda  was  little  more  than  two  years  old,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  as  successor  to  the  throne  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  delivering  the  kingdom  over  to  his  parents 
under  the  name  of  a  regency.  The  next  male  heir  was  Theo- 
bald, son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Blois  and  Ghartres,  and  Adda, 
a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  valiant  prince,  who 
had  ever  proved  himself  a  faithful  ally  of  Henry  against  the 
king  of  France^  and  for  his  piety  and  beneficence  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all-.  Many  Normana,  consequently,  flocked 
together  at  Neubourg,  with  the  object  of  raising  him  to  the 
vacant  dignity ;  but  while  they  were  discussing  the  subject,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  England  with  the  intelligence,  that 
Theobald's  younger  brother,  Stephen,  had  been  there  elected 
king,  and  was  already  crowned.  This  prince  had  constant^ 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry,  had  been  educated  by  him,  and 
about  thirty  years  previously  received  knighthood  at  his 
hands,  and  afterwards  been  invested  with  the  county  of  Mor- 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  7.  ["  Ad  ipsam  lueredandam  imperioso  illo,  cui 
nullus  obsistebat,  oris  tonitruo,  eummos  touas  regni  junufe  compoUt  po- 
tius  qoam  pnecepit.  Et  quanquam  eosdem  invite  jurue,  jurameiitaiDqae 
haad  ratum  fore  pnenosoeret,  voloit  tamen,  more  Esechidis,  in  diebus 
paoem  reformare,  perque  unius  muliens  conjugium  multa  hominum  miDia 
ad  ooncordiae  adsciscere  glutinum.  Utque  patenter  agnoeceremua,  quod  ei 
in  vita  certa  de  causa  complacuit,  poet  mortem  ut  fixnm  foret  dieplieiiiaae, 
supremo  eum  agitante  mortis  articulo,  cum  et  plnrimi  astare&t,  et  vosin 
suorum  erratuum  confessionem  audirent,  de  jurejurando  violenter  banmi- 
bus  suis  injuncto  apertissime  poenituit." — ^T.]  H.  Hunt.  a.  6  Steph., 
where  the  assertion  of  the  release  from  the  oath  by  Henry  is  virtually  re- 
futed by  the  partisans  of  Matilda.  Gervashis,  a.  1 135.  Rad.  de  Dketo, 
Abbrev.  Chron.  col.  505. 

2  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  c.  34.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  902-905.  Girald.  Cambreos. 
de  Instr.  Prin.  in  Recueil  dee  Historiens,  t.  rviii.  Anselmi  Gemblac, 
Chron.  a.  1134. 
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tain.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  had,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  put 
him  in  possession  not  only  of  that  county,  but  also  of  vast 
ertates  in  Elnghind'.  From  Boulogne  he  had  frequently  in- 
terfered in  the  Flemish  dissensions,  as  he  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  for  gratifying  his  love  of  arms  and  increasing  his 
military  renown.  But  yet  more  was  he  distinguished  for 
kindness,  <x>iirtly  manners,  an  amiable  serenity  of  character, 
and  a  condescension  which  had  long  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
many  among  all  conditions  of  people^.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  often  proved  himself  imprudent,  rash,  and  on  his  fairest 
promises  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  In  short,  he  exhibited, 
in  all  its  traits,  a  complete  specimen  of  the  accomplished 
French  knight  of  those  days,  who,  although  capable  of  enact- 
ing many  parts  excellently  well,  was,  nevertheless,  but  ill 
qualified  to  rule  over  a  kingdom.  On  the  news  of  his  uncle's 
death,  Stephen,  with  a  few  followers,  set  sail  from  Witsand, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  whence,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  proceeded  to  London.  His  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  England  were  favoured  by  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  towards  Anjou,  but  more  particularly  by  the  influence 
of  his  brother  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury  also,  and  William  of  Pont-de-rArche,  both  of 
whom  had  held  the  important  office  of  royal  treasurer,  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  delivered  to  his  reckless  extrava- 
gance the  money  accumulated  during  Henry's  administration, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  together 
with  innumerable  precious  things^.     The  scruples  of  William 

'  W.  Gemmei.  lib.  i.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  811.  Wil.  Newburg.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

3  Even  his  enemies  confirm  this  account  of  Stephen.  W.  Malm.  p.  709. 

"  Homo  manauetisaimus qui,  si  legitime  regnum  ingreaaua  fuiaset, 

et  in  eo  adminiatrando  credulaa  aurea  malevolorum  suaurrie  non  exhibuia- 
set,  parum  ei  profecto  ad  regie  persons  decorem  defuiaset."  R.  Hagnat. 
a.  1 136.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1137.  [Ds  be  euikea  undergwton  p  be  milde  man 
waa.  1  softe.  1  god,*'  etc.  Wkem  the  traitors  understood  that  he  was  a  mild 
maSt  amd  soft,  and  good,  etc. — ^T.] 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  703.  Geata  Stephani,  p.  5. 
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archbubop  of  VmoUshary  were  owKnaam  hj  the  deduBtkn, 
•Imdj  nwntioDed,  at  Hof^  B^ot,  the  senMcbal  c£  Um  de- 
«eaaed  Hneragn.  The  4ight  oppositiofi,  wludt  aome  fiutfaful 
frienda  of  Henrj  eDdeavoiired  to  ael  op  agKinst  the  pretat- 
nofu  of  Stepfaen,  wh  bood  eriMbed,  and  tite  weahb;  aOxam 
of  LoodoQ  and  Wincbester  deduvd  id  bToor  of  the  cfaiTslroaB 
aapirant.  Scareelj  three  we^a  after  the  death  of  Ueorr. 
and  before  his  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Ei^ilaiid,  Stephen  was 
crowned,  on  the  SSnd  l>ec.',  bj  the  arebtnsbop  of  CanteriHuy. 
WiSiani  Corboil,  in  the  preseoee  of  a  few  eccleaiaaties  and 
laymen  of  rank,  bot  who  were  quickly  foDowed  by  many  o^en, 
who  hastened  to  solemnize  the  Christmas  festival  at  the  eoort 
of  the  newly  crowned  soT^eign  at  LmkIod,  from  whetaee  he 
issued  a  missive,  addressed  to  the  judges  of  tbe  land,  the 
aberifi,  barons,  and  vassals,  both  French  and  Engli^  in 
which  he  confirmed  to  hia  English  subjects  all  the  imrnnoities 
and  good  laws  that  his  uncle  king  Hodtj  had  granted  them, 
as  well  as  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  they  pos- 
■emed  in  the  time  of  king  Eadward  * ;  and,  accordii^j. 
strictly  forbade  every  violation  of  the  same. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  king,  who  had  desired  to  be 
interred  in  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  Beading,  had  not 
yet  arrived  in  England.  They  were  detained  at  Rouen  and 
Caen,  where  they  had  been  rudely  embalmed  or  rather  alted, 
to  the  annoyance,  and  even  deadly  injury  of  those  who  ap- 
proached them'.     In  the  first  days  of  January  (1136),  Ste- 

■  HalmMbnry  (p.  704)  hmI  Gerraae  (col.  1340}  give  tbe  predM  date. 
The  Sbzod  Chnmick :  "oa  mide  winue  6ta,"  wcmid  aemi  >1bo  to  ngnifr 
the  shortest  daj'.  Tbe  Annal.  Wiveri.  ^ve  8t.'nH>mu'da7,tbe31ttDec; 
John  or  Hexham,  the  1st  Jan.,  profasblr  an  ern>r  of  tbe  MS. ;  Bkhaid  of 
Heihim,  CSiristmaa  day ;  Orderic  the  I5th  Dec. 

3  VnnteA  id  the  Charters  of  Ubertiea.  p.  4.  without  date,  though,  wttli- 
out  (Innbt,  eariier  than  tbe  ampler  charter  plsced  brfore  it,  laHied  at 
Oiftird. 

■'  III  hit  accoant  of  thU  event  we  recogniM  in  Hemy  of  Huntingdon 
the  author  of  the  trealiie  I>e  Contemptii  Mundi.  [Hii  words  aic  wonh 
irantirribing :  "  Rri  Henricua  prima  die  Deccmbrit  obirrat,  ctijut  corput 
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jbesi,  attended  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dignitaries  of 
the  kingdom,  receiTed  the  body  of  his  uncle  on  the  English 
shore,  with  eveiy  sign  of  external  veneration,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
assisted  in  conveying  it  to  Reading. 

From  this  scene  Stephen  hastened  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  his  kingdom,  where  the  Scots  had  made  a  hostile  inroad, 
from  whom,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
mention,  he,  by  considerable  cessions  to  their  king  David, 
purchased  both  acknowledgment  and  homage.  But  this  ap- 
peared to  him  not  too  deariy  bought,  as  his  position  with 
respect  to  his  own  subjects  was  not  yet  firmly  established. 
After  having  celebrated  the  Easter  festival  with  great  pomp 
at  London,  Stephen  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where,  in  the 
meanwhile,  many  English  and  Norman  prelates  and  barons  had 
assembled.  Here  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  letter  from  the  pope.  Innocent  II.,  in  which  the  pontiff  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  Stephen^s  election,  referring  to  the 
declaration  and  mediation  of  the  English  prelates,  of  the  king 

alktnm  est  Rotomagam,  et  ibi  viscera  ejus,  et  cenbrain»  et  ooculi  conae- 
poha  sunt ;  reliquam  autem  corpus  cultelUa  circomquaque  desecatum,  et 
snilto  sale  asperaum,  coriis  taurinis  recoDditum  eel  causa  fcetoris  evitandi, 
qui  multas  et  infinitus  jam  circumstantea  inficiebat,  unde  et  ipse,  qui  mag- 
no  pretio  oonductus,  securi  caput  ejus  diffiderat^  at  foetidiasimum  cerebrum 
cxtraheret,  quamm  linteamiuibus  caput  suum  obvoluisset,  roortuus  tamen 
ea  causa  pretio  male  gavisus  est.  Hie  est  ultimus  e  multis,  quern  rex 
Henricus  occidit.  Inde  vero  corpus  regium  Cadonum  sui  deportaverunt ; 
abi  diu  in  ecdesia  positum,  in  qua  pater  ejus  sepultus  fuerat,  quamvis 
multo  aale  repletum  esset^  et  multis  coriis  reconditum,  tamen  continue  ex 
eorpore  jugitur  humor  et  horribilis  scoria  pertransiens  decurrebat,  et  vasis 
sub  feietro  susceptus,  a  ministris  foetore  et  horrore  fatiscentibus  abjicieba- 
tor.  Vide  igitur  quicunque  l^^is,  quomodo  regis  potentissimi  corpus, 
CDJus  cervix  diadematixata  auro  et  gemmis  electissimis,  quasi  Dei  splen- 
dore  vemaverat ;  cujus  utraque  manus  sceptris  prseradiaverat,  cujus  reliqua 
superficies  auro  textili  tota  rutikverat,  cujus  os  tam  deliciosissimis  et  ex- 
quisitis  pasci  solebat  dbis,  cui  omnes  assurgere,  omnes  expavescere,  omnes 
eongaudere,  omnes  admirari  solebant ;  vide,  inquam,  quo  corpus  illud  de- 
venerit,  quam  horribiliter  delituerit,  quam  miserabiliter  abjectum  fuerit. 
Vide  rerum  eventum,  ex  quo  semper  pendet  judicium,  et  disce  contemners 
qnicqind  sic  disterminatur,  quioquid  sic  annihilatur.'* — T.] 


I 
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invited.     At  the  Christmas  festival,  a  nnmeroiis  assemblage 
cyf  dergy  and  laity  met  at  the  royal  court  at  Windsor.   These, 
after  a  long  opposition  to  the  proposed  departure  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  out  of  regard,  most 
strongly  dwelt  on,  for  the  descent  of  his  daughter  Adehiide  or 
iflthelic^such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  her  original  name — 
from  the  old  royal  stock  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  the  pro* 
mise  that  she  should  not  again  marry  a  stranger,  he  prevailed 
on  to  engage  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  male  off- 
spring, they  would  acknowledge  her  as  queen  of  England  and 
duchess  of  Normandy.     William  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy, 
and  after  him  aD  the  prelates  present  down  to  the  lowest  abbot, 
swore  to  this  eflect ;  in  like  manner  the  huty,  at  whose  head 
stood  the  king  of  Scotland ;  him  followed  Stephen  of  Mortain, 
the  king^s  nephew,  after  a  dispute  respecting  precedence  with 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.    Ste- 
phen and  many  others  took  the  oath  with  seeming  alacrity, 
as  they  had  no  belief  in  its  fulfilment     But  far  more  was  all 
trust  in  it  shaken,  when  Matilda,  attended  by  earl  Robert  and 
Brian  fitz  Count,  son  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  embarked  for 
Normandy,  whither  her  father  soon  followed  (26  Aug.  1127), 
and  was  there  betrothed  to  Geoflrey  the  young  count  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Fulk,  who,  as  the  count  his  father  was  on  the 
evo  of  marrmge  with  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Baldwin  IL 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  prospect  of  whose  crown  had 
renounced  his  hereditary  states,  was  virtually  their  ruler  >. 
Thus  was  the  king's  long-cherished  wish  attained,  of  sering 
Anjou  and  England  united ;  a  project  at  the  time  universally 
blamed,  it  being  thought  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  the  em- 
press to  marry  a  young  count  of  fifteen ;  but  chiefly  because 

1  Sax.  Chron.  s.  1127.  Sim.  Dunelm.  h.  a.  Ord.  Vital,  a.  1139.  Of 
the  courtship,  knighthood  and  betrothal  many  particnlan  are  given  in 
Johannis  Monachi  Majoris  Monasteiii  Historia  Gaufredi  Ducis  Norman* 
norum,  lib.  i.  The  chronology  is  apparent  from  the  birth-day  of  Geoffrey, 
24th  Aug.  1113.,  and  the  account  of  his  age  (in  his  sizteentli  year)  at  his 
roamage. 
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Noimaady,  as  Domfroqi,  AigentaD,  Hiesmes,  Ambriires,  and 
others,  bat  of  which  he  ddivered  over  some  to  Joel  of  May- 
enne;  all  the  strong  plaoes,  too,  were  opened  to  him»  which 
the  exiled  count  of  Ponthien,  William  Talevas,  had  recovered 
from  the  late  king.    Nevertheless,  in  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
mandy no  favourable  disposition  displayed  itself  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Matilda ;  even  Robert  of  Gloucester,  at  a  conference 
with  count  Theobald,  the  elder  brother  of  Stephen,  delivered 
Falaise  to  the  friends  of  the  king,  though  not  until  he  had 
carried  off  the  greater  portion  of  a  treasure  that  had  a  short 
time  previously  been  brought  thither  by  Henry  from  England^ 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Norman  nobles,  Walerani 
count  of  Meulan,  Stephen  sought  to  attach  to  his  fortunes,  by 
the  betrothal  to  him  of  his  daughter  of  two  years  old.  When, 
therefore,  the  Norman  barons,  probably  on  receipt  of  the  in- 
telligence of  king  David's  homage,  and  of  the  part  taken  both 
by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  acknowledge  Stephen,  there  appeared  no  urgent  personal 
necessity  for  him  to  cross  the  Channel,  greatly  as  the  duchy 
had  suffered,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  by  feuds  and  private 
Te?enge.     Nevertheless,  such  was  the  anarchical  state  of  the 
country  since  Henry's  decease,  that  Stephen  deemed  it  ad- 
visable at  least  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  calls 
made  on  him  from  that  quarter.     At  midsummer,  therefore, 
he  hastened  to  one  of  the  southern  ports,  but  found  the  wind 
unfavourable  for  the  perilous  summer  passage  to  France. 
After  a  delay  of  some  time,  a  messenger  arrived  with  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.   Roger  was, 
however,  as  it  proved,  in  perfect  health,  yet  the  king  availed 

1  Robert,  de  Monte,  a.  1135.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  903.  In  the  Rotul.  magn. 
pipae  we  find  frequent  mention  of  two  men  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  is 
dedgnated  Brito.  The  above-mentioned  cupbearer  is  also  therein  named, 
whence  we  see  that  even  court-offices,  in  the  tranquil  beginning  of  this 
reign,  retained  their  old  occupants.  Martel,  Henry*s  cupbearer,  was  now 
promoted  to  the  post  of  sewer. 
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t  of  the  falM  report  to  postpone  hU  departure  tiU  the 
following  Bpring.  The  numerous  distDrbaooes,  Uiat  had  broken 
out  in  England,  rendered  hia  preeenoe  neoeesary  in  manj  parts 
of  the  country,  and  it  aeemi  not  improbable  that  he  intention- 
ally cast  a  veil  of  obwurity  over  his  place  of  reeidenoe,  as,  in 
the  north  of  England,  it  was  believed,  tJiat  in  August  he  had 
actually  passed  over  to  Normandy  ■. 

Stephen's  reign  of  almost  twenty  years  is  soaroely  other 
than  an  ever-repeated  tale  of  petty  border  wars,  tntemal 
feuds,  and  deeds  of  violence.  Nevertheless,  a  state  of  things, 
that  could  exist  for  so  long  a  time,  will  not  appear  indiSerrat 
to  the  student  of  history,  but,  while  an  enunieratioa  of  every 
individu^  event  oan  have  no  value  for  the  history  of  the 
country,  denumds  a  more  exact  consideration  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with,  in  order  to  elucidate  their  mutual  connec- 
tion ;  to  comprehend  how  such  a  state  of  things  oould  so  long 
continue  ;  to  form  a  judgment  how  far  it  accorded  with 
similar  phenomena  in  the  history  of  Europe,  or  whether  it 
was  of  a  peculiar  character ;  in  order  finaUy  to  be  able  to  set 
forth  whatever  may  present  itself  in  isolated  events,  ^thw 
illustrative  of  the  past,  or  capable  of  developing  future  oocur^ 
rences  and  principles. 

The  means  chiefly  adopted  by  Stephen  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  power  in  England,  but  by  which  he,  at  the  sune  lime, 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  decline,  had,  though  with  a  greater 
degree  of  caution,  been  already  resorted  to  by  his  predecessor 
— the  hire  of  foreign  mercenaries.  As  long  as  the  treasnre 
accumulated  by  Heniy  lasted,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a 
standing  army,  whereby  his  barous  were  partially  relieved  erf 
the  burdens  of  warfare,  and  whose  chief  incttemeot  was 
Stephen's  gold.  The  greater  part  of  this  force  consisted  of 
Flemings,  led,  for  the  most  part,  by  turbulent  and  impover- 

'  Job.  Hagiut.  col.  35B.  Ric.  Hagiut.  col.  313.  All  the  other 
agree  in  stating  that  Stephen's  visit  to  Nomiandf  wai  not  till  1137. 
above  account  rests  on  nnmmitanceo  related  hy  Orderic,  p.  904. 
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khad  ioiigfata,  who,  driven  from  their  poflseanona  through  the 
aaoeodeDey  of  the  towns,  or  by  the  riolence  of  deetmetive 
floods,  sought  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  the  game  of  war, 
whik  their  more  peaceful  peasants  and  townsfolk,  migrating 
to  the  east  of  Europe^  found  a  livelihood  in  the  arts  of  em- 
banking, husbandry,  and  traffic.  The  most  influential  of  these 
Flemings  was  William  of  Ypres,  who  had  formeriy  raised 
prelensi6ii8  to  the  Flemish  crown,  but  had  been  recently 
driven  from  the  port  of  Sluys,  which  he  had  till  then  pos- 
sessed, by  ilie  reigning  count,  Diederik'.  Around  him  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  were  gathered  many  warriors  of 
the  lower  claas,  as  townsmen  and  artizans,  to  whom,  as  their 
feoms  were  too  laborious  for  them,  some  leader  of  such  bands 
gQaranteed  either  pay  or  other  means  of  subsistence.  Among 
these  were  also  numerous  Bretons  ^^,  whom  Henry  had  fre- 
quently employed  as  mercenaries,  as  their  poverty  compeUed 
them  to  fight  under  any  banner,  and  obey  every  command  of 
the  diief  that  supported  them  ^.  Among  the  Bretons,  whom 
we  find  in  the  pay  of  Stephen,  are  many  whose  rank  and 
position  in  England  forbid  us  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  Flemish  mercenary  leaders,  although  it  was  their  lineage 
and  connections  in  their  native  land  which  attracted  to  them 
their  needy  countrymen.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
count  Stephen  of  Penthievre,  probably  a  younger  son  of 

'  See  oonceniiiig  him  p.  296,  and  Warnkonig,  Flandriache  Geachichte, 
i.  p.  144.  That  he  was  ia  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  seems  uncer- 
tain, ahhoogh  the  Willdmus  nandrensis  in  the  Rotul.  magn.  pipae,  p.  83, 
may  alliide  to  him ;  but  that  he  either  then  or  later  held  the  rank  of  earl 
io  England  ia  not  proved.  He  governed  the  county  of  Kent ;  bnt  in  no 
genuine  document  does  it  appear  that  he  bore  the  title  of  earl.  See  Pal- 
grare.  Rise  and  IVogress,  ii.  p.  Izv. 

s  W.  Bialm.  p.  706.  **  Cnrrebatur  ad  sum  ab  omnium  generum  militi- 
bos,  ct  a  levis  aimators  hominibus,  mazimeqae  ex  Flandria  et  Brittannia. 
Erat  genna  hooiinum  rapainsaimam  et  violentissimum."  lb.  p.  731.  **  Snb 
Stephano  plores  ex  Flandria  et  Brittannia,  rapto  vivere  assueti,  spe  mag- 
naram  prsdamm  Angliam  involabant." 

»  W.  Malm.  p.  629. 
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Alia  FofMC  4tkA  Bed>,  and,  eooaeqoeatljr,  a  grandaon  of 
iW  Gaw|amr.  He  cBJond  tbe  nut  possesrioiu  of  hU  father 
ia.Ea^ukd,  potirting  of  tbe  barony  of  lUchmond  in  York- 
Aire.  «hb  nanT  ertatca  in  Lineoliuhira  and  other  oonnties, 
vUdL  after  Us  ilfalh  in  tbe  eaiiy  part  of  Stephen''s  ragn, 
M  to  Ub  nooftd  «oti,  Alan  II..  somamed  tbe  Black  ■ .  In  his 
jvmtk  he  bad  bonw  tbe  character  of  a  valiant,  but  rugged 
and  crtl  varrrcr;  at  a  later  period  be  cbiefly  diatinguiBhed 
hiouctf  br  tbe  anbiiiovB  endeavour  to  raise  Brittany  again 
to  a  Id^dom.  Not  fitr  befaiad  bim  for  illDHtrions  birth, 
and  stiQ  less  for  bangfaty  arrogaooe,  stood  Herv£,  viscount 
of  Leoo-,  wfao,  at  tbe  t«queat  of  Henry,  would  never  oonde- 
Boeod  to  rint  Ei^and,  tboogfa  with  Stephen,  whose  dwighter 
be  bad  eepooeed,  he  resided  for  aome  years,  and  very  little  to 
tbat  prioee's  advantage.  To  a  distinguished  Breton  race  be- 
longed also  Alan  of  Dinan,  son  of  Oliver,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry,  had  received  large  possessions  in  En^and, 
and  served  Stephen  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel^,  as  did 
likewise  Geoffrey  Botarel,  count  of  Lamballe  and  Penthi&vre, 
tbe  e]d«-  brother  of  the  before-mentioned  Alan '. 

■  DomewUr,  puML  In  RotuL  naga.  pipv  tbe  btter  ii  conatullr 
<rMe6  "  Stcpbanns,  comes  As  Britumia."  Chron.  BritSD.  a.  I U6.  "  Obiil 
Alaniu  coBM,  in  Anglii  miqoe  in  BritaniuB  ttrenuwBimiit."  [See  Elli*< 
Idtrod.  i.  p.  366.— T.] 

*  "  Hovciiu  de  Leioaa  (Liuna),  tante  oobilitatia,  tanii  aupcrdlii,  oi 
Bnnqaant  regi  Henrico  petenli  ■nimnni  indnlaerit  in  Asgliam  Tmirc" 
W.  Malm.  p.  731-  "  Leon,  pagua  Leboneiuia."  Of  him  and  hia  race,  M 
Dam,  Hiuoire  do  la  Bretagne,  i.  p.  109.  That  b«  waa  a  laQ-in-U*  of 
St^ibBD,  ai^iean  fram  the  Gesta  Stephaai,  p.  68,  "  Herveio  Britoni  ..■■ 
genera  ngia."     lb.  p.  74.  "  Comet  Herreini,  gener  ragia." 

'  In  Rotal.  magn.  iMp«,  pp.  16,  39,  etc.  it  ia  written  "  Oinam."  I" 
tlie  Cbron.  Britaa.  hii  bther'a  death  ia  noticed  under  the  jtax  1150;  bit 
own  under  1157. 

*  "  Boterellua  qoidam,  cornea  Btitannije."  Gesta  Steph.  p.  81.  Coiiip> 
Joh.  Uagoat.  a.  1146.  He  ia  probably  the  GauMdua  Bucberel  of  tbe  BdL 
magn.  pipK,  where  a  Willelmua  Boterel  and  Bncherel.  also  a  "Thoa)U> 
Aliiii  Odonia  Bucherel"  occw.  We  know  of  an  elder  Breton,  Gal&i'l 
Botherel,  sod  of  Odo  of  Pentbitne,  who  died  in  1093. 
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It  18  Dot  to  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
Engkuid  consisted  solely  of  Bretons  and  Flemings;  although 
the  presence  of  others  is  rather  to  be  conjectured  than 
proved.  Here  we  will  merely  mention  Faramus,  a  nephew  of 
the  queen,  the  daughter  of  Eustace  III.,  count  of  Boulogne, 
as  it  was  he,  with  William  of  Ypres,  who  for  some  time 
swayed  the  royal  court  K 

The  death  of  Henry  had  caused  great  excitement  in  Wales^ 
to  subdue  which  he  had  resolved  to  pass  over  to  England.  The 
united  bands  of  the  natives  invaded  the  well-cultivated  district 
of  Gower,  b'iug  on  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of 
theTawy,  which  they  ravaged,  and  surrounded  and  put  to  the 
sword  a  body  of  five  hundred  and  sixteen'^  Normans  (1st  Jan. 
1136).  The  mercenaries  sent  against  them  by  the  king  were 
unable  to  gain  any  lasting  advantage  over  them,  and  were 
compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  The  renowned  and 
dreaded  adversary  of  the  Welsh,  Richard  fitz  Gilbert  of 
Glare,  whose  influence  in  South  Wales  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  his  wife's  brother,  Banulf  earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  realm,  a  man  highly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved by  his  people,  having  by  alliances  and  hostages  secured 
himself  against  his  neighbours,  now  hastened  back  from  Eng- 
land. Irritated  apparently  by  the  king's  refusal  to  comply 
with  some  of  his  wishes,  he  appears  to  have  harboured  the 
design  of  rebelling  against  him,  and  of  uniting  himself  with 
the  Welsh ;  when,  having  sent  back  the  companion  of  his 
journey,  Brian,  son  of  the  count  Alan  Fergant  and  baron  of 
Wallingford,  more  usually  styled  fitz  Count*^  with  his  nu- 
merous band  of  armed  followers,  and  riding  through  a  dense 
forest,  to  the  sound  of  song  and  bagpipe,  the  music  soon 

*  "Phammug,  nepos  reginae  Mathildae,  et  iste  BononieDsis."  Joh.  Ha- 
gost.  a.  1142.  **  FaraiDus,  filius  Willdmi  de  Boloniae . .  . .  ut  haberet  ter- 
nm  suam  (in  Sudreia),  quam  noverca  sua  tenet."  Rot.  magn.  p.  p.  50. 
Cf.  fbrther  on,  under  1153. 

2  The  Gesta  Steph.  p.  10,  and  Flor.  Cont.  p.  97,  agree  in  this  number. 

3Sax.  Chron.  a.  1127. 
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roused  the  attention  of  the  Wehh,  of  whom  Jorwerth  of 
Gaerleon  made  a  deadly  onslaught  on  the  Nonnans,  and  mas- 
sacred him  and  his  attendants  >  (15th  April).  This  eata- 
strophe  kindled  new  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Wdsfa. 
Three  thousand  marched  to  Cardigan  (October),  sparing  no 
foreigner,  not  even  the  women  and  chfldren,  to  the  foi  tress 
of  which,  where  resided  the  wife  of  the  slain  Richard,  they 
laid  siege.  After  a  long  resistance,  the  place  was  rdieved 
bv  Milo  of  Gloucester*'.  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  ffichard 
fitz  Gilbert,  although  aided  by  the  royal  treasures,  did  not 
advance  beyond  Brecknock,  and  there  wasted  both  time  and 
the  gold  intrusted  to  him.  Nor  was  Robert  fitz  Harold  more 
fortunate,  although  he  proved  himself  not  lackii^  in  enei^, 
and  Stephen  himself  felt  convinced  that  against  the  tenadoas 
love  of  country  cherished  by  that  excited  people,  the  op- 
pressor had  no  better  weapon  than  patience,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  internal  dissensions  and  famine  would  eventnallv 
efiect  their  ruin  (1187).  The  Flemings  had  in  particular 
suffered  under  their  arms,  and  one  of  the  bravest  barons, 
Payne  fitz  John,  fell  in  the  pursuit  of  some  Webh,  stricken 
by  a  hostile  spear  ^. 

Immediately  after  the  homage  at  Oxford,  Stephen  sum- 
moned the  high  clergy  and  most  distinguished  of  the  laity  to 
meet  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  complamts  of 
the  former  against  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  They  complained  of  si- 
mony ;  of  the  voluntary  gifts  demanded  of  them,  which  threat- 
ened gradually  to  become  a  compulsive  impost ;  of  the  viola- 


1  Gesta  Steph.  p.  10.  Flor.  Cont.  p.  97.  Ginldi  Itiner.  Cambm,  Hb.  L 
c.  4. 

3  ''  Qui  cMtellam  quadein  orbis  (Glocestiie)  sub  comite  hsbebat  tem- 
pore regis  Henrid,  date  ei  homagio  et  fidelitakia  sacramento ;  nam  cadem 
civitaa  caput  est  oomitatus."  W.  Malm.  p.  725. 

3  Flor.  Cont.  p.  98.  Gesta  Stepb.  p.  16.  Cf.  p.  305.  Job.  aod  Ric.  Ha- 
gnat.  (coll.  258,  313),  [who  mention  two  barons  as  slain,  via.  Payne  fitz 
John  and  Richard  fitz  Roger. — ^T.] 
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tioD  itf  the  eccIesioBtieal  immuoitiea ;  in  t^iort,  of  ererything, 
on  aooonot  of  which  the  clergy  of  those  days  were  ever  qaor- 
reDtog  with  princea,  who  had  to  protect  the  interest  of  their 
govemments ;  also  of  the  facility  with  whioh  marriagoB  were 
diastdved,  on  which  occasion  it  was  not  difficult  bitterly  to 
eensare  the  life  of  the  d^>arted  monarch,  highly  ae  only  a  few 
months  previously  he  had  been  extolled.  Stephen  promised 
moat  readily  to  muntain  the  rights  of  the  Church  unimpaired, 
and  to  remedy  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in ;  but  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  reign  permitted  him  neither  to  fulfil  this  promise, 
nor  earnestly  and  vigorously  to  manifest  an  opposite  disposi- 
Uon,  in  a  strife  implicating  the  substance  and  extent  uf  hiu 
rights. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  Stephen  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy,  as  it  early  appeared  but  too  evident,  that,  by 
his  easiness  of  disposition  and  prodigality,  he  had  lost  the 
esteem  of  his  Norman  barons,  without  having  succeeded  in 
satisfying  their  inaatiable  desires. 

In  this  year,  shortly  after  Elaster,  the  king  was  attacked 
with  lethargy,  when  Roger  Bigot,  availing  himself  of  a  report 
of  his  death,  seized  on  the  castle  of  Norwich,  which  he  refused 
to  BQrrender,  except  to  the  king  himself,  and  very  reluctantly 
to  him.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  conferred  on  him 
at  a  later  period,  as  we  find  him  styled  earl  of  Norwich  and 
East  Angela  ■. 

At  this  time  there  lived  a  knight  of  noble  lineage  and  ex- 
t«isire  possessions,  named  Robert  of  Bathenton',  whose  life 
had  been  chiefly  passed  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness;  but 
who,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  forsaking  his  former  habits, 

■  H.  Bool.  lib.  viii.u.  1136,  lUl.  R.  Hoved.  a.  1 136.  Chvterof  1153 
qi.  I^rmer. :  "  Norwie tertium  densrinm,  nnde  Uiitfu  Ity^atuii 

> The  Badentone  (Bacntona)  of  DomMday,  foil.  tOOt>,  ]01,  m  Drvoii- 
ihire.  "Robettiude  BacDtone,"  in  that  coDDty,  occurs  inlbeRiiiiit,  maip\. 
V^fK,  pp.  153,154. 
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had  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  lawless  foOowen,  and 
become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  oountiy.  When  at 
length,  having  done  homage  to  Stephen,  it  was  expected  tliai 
he  would  desist  from  his  depredations,  he  became  only  mat« 
cruel  and  hostile.  Being  cited  before  the  king's  eourt,  to 
answer  for  his  misdeeds,  he  appeared  sad^  as  one  eonsoous 
of  his  perjury  and  perfidy.  When  accused  by  those  whoee 
property  he  had  plundered,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  aeo^ 
tenced  to  deliver  up  his  castle,  and  place  all  his  poseessions 
at  the  king^s  disposal.  In  the  king's  resdution  to  send  aa 
armed  force,  accompanied  by  Robert  himsdf^  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  the  wily  knight,  with  a  cheerful,  smifing 
countenance,  expressed  his  concurrence,  while  in  his  mind  he 
was  devising  how  he  might  deceive  the  soldiers,  and  retain 
possession  of  his  castle.  On  reaching  a  country  dwelling  b^ 
longing  to  him,  he  gave  orders  for  a  sumptuous  refection, 
with  wine  in  abundance,  to  be  served  to  his  escort;  and  when 
all  after  their  good  cheer  were  buried  in  sleep,  Robert  qui^ly 
mounted  his  horse  and  made  his  escape.  Having  strongly 
fortified  his  castle,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  times 
lurking  in  conoealm^it,  at  others  joining  the  king's  enemiesi, 
and  at  last  died  a  miserable  death  among  strangers.  On 
being  apprized  that  the  retainers  Of  Robert  were  continuing 
the  game  of  plunder  and  destruction,  the  king  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Bathenton,  to  which  he  laid  dose  siege. 
One  night  during  the  siege,  a  wretched  man,  in  an  attempt 
at  flight,  by  letting  himself  down  from  the  wall,  was  captured 
by  the  watch,  and  conducted  to  the  king,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  hanged  in  sight  of  the  whole  garrison,  dedaring 
that  aU  should  undergo  a  similar  punishment,  unless  the  cas- 
tle were  forthwith  surrendered.  It  was  surr^idered  accord- 
ingly. Having  thus  got  possession  of  the  place,  Stephen  ban- 
ished its  defenders  from  the  realm,  who,  it  is  said,  found  an 
asylum  with  the  king  of  Scotland  ^ 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  18. 
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The  rebellion  of  Robert  of  Batbenton  liad  hardly  been 
quelled,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  king,  that 
Baldwin  of  Bedvers,  a  powerful  baron  of  illustrious  family  in 
the  west  of  England,  had  entered  Exeter  with  an  armed 
foToe,  seised  on  the  castle,  and  threatened  with  destruction 
by  fire  and  sword  all  who  did  not  appear  favourable  to  his 
▼lews.  In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  citizens,  the 
king  immediately  despatched  two  hundred  horse  to  their  aid, 
who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  king  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  who  fortunately  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  insurgents,  irritated  with  the  citizens  for  having 
apfdied  to  the  king,  had  issued  from  the  castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  phmdering  and  burning  the  city.  Baldwin  now,  with 
his  family  and  adherents,  retired  to  the  castle,  which  he  had 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  whence  he  made  frequent  sallies  on 
the  royal  forces,  while  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  left  un- 
employed no  means  of  annoying  his  adversary,  and  forcing 
him  to  surrender.  In  the  meantime  the  castle  of  Plympton, 
belonging  to  Baldwin,  was  treacherously  delivered  to  the 
king  by  its  garrison,  and  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  rest  also 
of  the  rebels,  seeing  the  desperate  state  of  things,  submitted, 
in  the  guise  of  suppliants,  to  the  royal  mercy,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Alfred  fitz  JoeP,  a  man  of  note,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Baldwin.  Finding  his  castle  too  extended 
and  weak,  and  unprovided  with  a  sufficient  garrison,  this 
faithful  adherent  abandoned  it,  and  his  brother,  with  a  strong 
band,  proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  he  and  his  followers,  pre- 
tending to  come  in  aid  of  the  king,  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  royal  forces.  Here  he  soon  found  means  to  ap- 
prize Baldwin's  people  of  his  arrival,  who,  sallying  forth,  ex- 
ultingly  conducted  him  and  his  followers  back  with  them  into 
the  castle,  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  his  army. 

But,  fortunately  for  Stephen,  water  now  failed  the  garrison, 
their  wells  were  dried  up.     So  great  was  the  extremity,  to 

1  Twice  mentioned  in  Rotul.  magn.  pipae,  under  Devonshire,  pp.  153, 
158. 
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which  they  were  thereby  reduced,  that  in  making  bread,  and 
for  culinary  purposes,  they  were  obliged  to  use  wine ;  even 
the  torches  and  other  fires,  cast  by  the  besiegers  into  the 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  enginery  and  habi- 
tations, they  had  no  means  of  quenching  but  by  wine,  until 
at  length  not  a  drop  remained  either  of  Mrine  or  water.  In 
this  their  sad  necessity,  the  besieged  offered  terms  of  capi* 
tulation,  but  which  Stephen,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  refused,  who,  seeing  the  at- 
tenuated condition  of  the  two  deputies,  felt  convinced  that  in 
a  very  short  time  the  garrison  must  surrender  at  dieoreticm. 
The  wife  of  Baldwin  also,  bare-footed,  with  disheveled  hair, 
and  bathed  in  tears,  appeared  before  the  king,  but  with  no 
better  success.  At  last,  at  the  intercession  of  his  barons, 
Stephen  allowed  the  besieged  to  march  out  with  their  effects, 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  any  lord  they  might  chooee.  But 
Baldwin  himself  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  possessed 
a  beautiful  and  strong  castle,  whence,  having  manned  a  laige 
vessel  with  pirates,  he  hoped  to  make  booty  of  the  merdiaat- 
ships  trading  between  En^and  and  Normandy,  and  otherwise 
cause  every  annoyance  in  his  power.  Stephen,  however,  being 
apprized  of  his  designs,  was  speedily  in  pursuit  of  him,  and. 
on  his  arrival  at  Southampton,  where  he  had  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  equipped,  Baldwin,  taken  by  surprise  at  the  rigidity  of 
the  king,  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  him.  He  had,  it  ap- 
pears, ascertained  that  the  supply  of  water  in  his  castle  was 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  its  inmates.  Failing  to  obtam 
the  restoration  of  his  possessions  in  England,  he  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  with  the  count  of  Anjou,  from  whom  he  of 
course  met  with  a  most  welcome  reception,  whence  he  ceased 
not  from  intriguing  against  the  king  by  exciting  dissensioDs 
in  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  in  great  measure  instigated 
by  the  countess  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  K 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  20  sqq,  Flmr.Cont.  a.  1135.  Joh.  and  Ric.  Ha- 

gust.  a.  1136. 
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The  autumn  of  this  year,  which  the  king  passed  at  the 
royal  reaidenoe  of  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire^  for  the  sake 
of  amusing  himself,  like  his  predecessors,  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  ehase,  and  the  foUowing  year,  which  he  began  at  Dun- 
stable \  and  concluded  with  a  residence  of  nine  months  in 
France^  were,  with  the  exception  of  his  latter  years,  for 
England  the  only  tranquil  periods  of  his  unhi4>py  reign.  In 
Mardi  (1187)  the  long-delayed  visit  to  Normandy  was  carried 
into  effect,  which  duchy,  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  exist- 
ing under  Stephen,  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, entirely  lost  the  character  of  the  chief  and  hereditary 
state,  which  in  after  times,  unquestionably  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  England,  it  never  recovered.  Count  Creoffrey  of  An- 
jou,  in  alliance  with  the  countsof  Poitiers,  Ponthieu,  and  others, 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  an  inroad  into  Normandy, 
but  met  with  no  /avourable  disposition  towards  him.  The 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  his  army,  on  which  was  bestowed 
the  opprobrious  appellation  of  HUibecs^  or  Gutribecs,  excited 
the  most  intense  hatred,  and  so  universal  a  rising  of  the  Nor- 
mans against  the  intruders,  that  they  soon  found  themselves 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country  3. 

In  May  Stephen  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  on  which  it  had  been  held  by  Henry,  and 
was  content  with  the  homage  of  Stephen^s  son,  Eustace^. 
Yet  in  no  public  document  does  Stephen  bear  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Normandy^  a  circumstance  which,  in  conjunction 

<  H.  Hunt.  aa.  1136,  1121.  Botul.  magn.  pipe,  mentbn  these  royal 
residences,  also  those  at  Uallingbury  in  Essex,  Woodstock,  and  Windsor. 
See  pp.  44, 100,  57,  58,  etc.  128, 122,  126,  etc. 

3  Flor.  Coni.  aa.  1137  and  1138. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  905  sq.  This  appellation  adhered  to  the  troops  of 
Anjou  till  a  later  period.  Vita  B.  UUrici  ap.  Bollandi  Acta  Sanct.  Feb.  20. 
"  Ingressus  est  Angliam  Henricus,  Normanniie  duz^um  exercitu  homi- 
niim,  quos  vulgus  appellat  Hirebellos." 

«  Ord.  Vital,  p.  909.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1137. 
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with  the  unquestionable  investiture,  appears  inexplicable  *. 
Some  rebellious  barons  were  quelled  by  the  potent  arm  of 
Stephen,  new  investitures  were  bestowed ;  yet  was  the  king 
unable  completely  to  humble  Geuffrey  of  Anjou.  The  insolent 
presumption  and  violences  of  the  Flemings  in  the  king^s  ser- 
vice, particularly  of  William  of  Ypres,  who  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Gloo* 
cester ',  who  had  followed  the  king  to  Normandy,  exasperated 
the  Normans,  and  led  to  the  most  serious  dissensions  among 
Stephen'^s  adherents  and  army.  Forsaken  by  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  when,  full  of  ardour,  he  was  eager  to  give  battle 
to  his  adversary,  ho  found  himself  necessitated  to  oondnde 
a  truce  with  him  for  three  yeara,  and  to  pay  him  annnally 
three  thousand  marks '\ 

Hardly  had  Stephen  celebrated  in  tranquil  splendour  his 
Ghistmas  festival  in  England,  when  a  rebellion  and,  shortly 
after,  a  storm,  that  had  long  been  gathering,  burst  forth, 
which,  had  unity  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  those  who  raised 
it,  must  inevitably  have  proved  his  ruin.  The  rebellion  was 
in  its  origin  local,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wars  by 
which  it  was  soon  followed.  Stephen*8  predecessors  had  been 
very  sparing  in  the  conferring  of  earldoms,  and  Henry  more 

1  The  want  of  this  title  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  :  Sir  Bar- 
lis  Nicolas  even  adduces :  "  Stephanas,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Normannonim ;" 
yet  neither  in  Rymer  nor  the  Monasticon  is  such  a  designatiaD  to  be 
found.  [The  authors  of  the  Nouvean  Traits  de  Diplomatique  ptodaoe  an 
instance  of  his  having  denominated  himself  "  Duke  of  Normandy.*'  In 
the  legend  on  his  great  seal,  Stephen  certainly  styled  himself  "  Dux  Nor- 
mannonim." The  legend  on  the  reverse  of  his  seal  was,  "  Stephanus,  Dei 
gratia  Dux  Normannonim."  Nicolas,  Chron.  of  Hist.  edit.  1838.  p.  367. 
— ^T.]  It  appears  also  that  Henry  I.  styled  himself  **  Dux  Normannonim** 
only  in  some  documents  relating  to  the  duchy. 

2  Ord,  Vital,  p.  909.  W.  Malm.  p.  710. 

'  So  Robert  de  Monte;  but  Ord. Vital,  p.  910.  Ridi.  and  Joh.  Hagoat. 
(coll.  259.  315)  say  that  the  truce  was  for  two  years  only.  [According  to 
Richard  of  Hexhaif^  Stephen  received  a  large  sum  :  "  Stephano  regi  re- 
deunti  de  Normannia,  postquam  data  magna  pecunia  a  comite  Andega- 
rensi,  biennii  inducias  acccperat." — T.] 
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espeeially  had  exerted  himself  to  bring  into  the  royal  hand 
both  the  revenues  connected  with  them  and  the  military  com- 
mand. In  the  place  of  those  deceased  earls  who  had  been 
appointed  by  his  father  and  brother,  he  seldom  nominated  a 
new  one;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  son  Robert,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  we  find,  in  the  year  llSl,  only  the  earls  of 
Chester  and  Leicester,  the  latter  of  whom,  it  seems,  died 
shortly  after.  This  wise  policy,  to  which  England  owed  so 
much  of  its  peculiar  character  and  prosperity,  was  not  imi- 
tated by  Stephen,  who  bestowed  the  privileges  of  earl  as  well 
as  other  rewards  on  his  adherents.  When  he  created  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke  for  Gilbert  of  Glare,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  state  of  things  in  those  parts  required  a  military 
dignity,  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  earls  of  Chester  in  the  north  and  east  of  Wales. 
The  dignity  of  earl  of  Derby,  conferred  at  a  later  period  on 
Sobert  of  Ferrieres  (Ferrars),  was  the  recompense  of  most 
important  military  services.  But  it  is  less  obvious  what  in- 
dnced  Stephen  to  bestow  the  title  of  earl  of  Bedford  on  Hugh 
samamed  the  Poor,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  once  powerful  Robert  of  Beaumont, 
count  of  Meulan^  At  the  same  time,  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  Simon  of  Beau- 
champ.  Milo  and  his  brother,  sons  of  the  deceased  Robert 
of  Beauchamp,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Bed- 
ford, which  they  must  surrender  to  the  new  earl,  apprehensive 
of  losing  all  their  hereditary  property,  resisted  the  com- 
mands of  the  king.  Whereupon  Stephen,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Bedford,  which  occupied  him  a  considerable  time, 
until,  through  the  bishop's  mediation,  the  lords  of  Beauchamp 
surrendered  the  fortress.  Hugh  the  Poor  received  the  earl- 
dom, but  held  it  for  a  short  time  only,  and  to  hear  the  words 
parodied  which  St.  Bernard  wrote  of  the  elder  count  Theo- 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  806. 
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or  of  the  subjugated  Aoglo-Saxon  population,  had,  during 
the  famOy  diaeeneion  among  the  Normans,  and  in  the  aheeoee 
of  Stephen,  greatly  gained  both  in  courage  and  nmnbcfs. 
Among  these  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murdiOT  all  the  Nor- 
mans, and  transfer  the  crown  of  England  to  the  royal  booae 
of  Scotland.  The  deigy,  who,  through  daily  intereoorBe  with 
all  dasses,  knew  far  better  the  perilous  ground  on  wfaieh  the 
race  of  the  conquerors  stood  than  did  the  Norman  bofona, 
(among  whom  the  cold  contempt  and  rugged  repnlnveneas 
towards  those  subject  to  them,  which  had  rendered  the  past 
generation  objects  of  hate,  were  but  ill  glossed  over  by  tlie 
levity,  debauchery,  and  prodigality  of  the  present,)  obtained 
knowledge  of  the  secret  wishes  and  hidden  impulses  of  the 
dejected,  alien-tongued  Saxons.  The  bishop  of  EUy,  who  also 
conducted  the  temporal  administration  of  his  diocese,  dnrsi 
not  delay  communicating  to  the  clergy  and  secular  lords  of 
the  land  the  plot  that  had  been  revealed  to  him.  As  maigr 
of  the  conspirators  as  could  be  discovered  and  taken  wane 
delivered  to  the  hangman  for  degrading  and  painful  punish- 
ments. Many  others,  either  not  known  or  not  betrayed, 
secretly  left  their  goods  and  possessions,  to  seek  an  asyhnn 
in  Oermany ;  or  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  probably  also  in 
Denmark,  help  for  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberty,  or  the  laws  of  king  Ekidwaidi. 

Stephen  had  hardly  returned  to  England  when  David's 
ambassadors  appeared  before  him,  again  to  demand  the 
cession  of  Northumberland,  if  he  wished  the  truce  not  to  be 
ended.  They  had  scarcely  been  dismissed  with  a  refusal, 
when  William,  son  of  Duncan,  David'^s  nephew,  marched  into 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  Garbam,  on  the  north 
border  of  Durham,  where  he  was  joined  by  David  and  his 
son.     His  army  was  composed  of  Scots,  Picts,  or  inhabitants 

1  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  912-915.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  only  a  monk 
residing  in  Normandy  should  supply  us  with  information  on  these  im- 
|iortant  events. 
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of  GUloway,  of  the  people  of  Lothian  and  Teviotdale,  Gum- 
brians,  Northumbrian  deserters,  fugitive  Anglo-Saxons,  di^ 
oontented  Normans,  even  Germans,  under  which  denomina- 
tion are  probably  to  be  understood  Dutch  and  Flemings. 
The  little  border  fortress,  commanded  by  the  brave  Jordan 
of  BusU,  nephew  of  the  famed  general,  Walter  E^pec,  de- 
fended itself  so  well  against  the  strong  but  undisciplined  army 
of  David  with  all  its  battering  enginery,  that,  after  the  loss 
oi  his  banner-bearer  and  many  of  his  warriors,  he  was  com- 
piled to  abandon  the  place,  and,  leaving  behind  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  to  proceed  to  Northumberland.  The  cruelties 
here  perpetrated  by  his  army  on  women,  old  men,  and  infants, 
rival  the  most  revolting  and  disgraceful  recorded  in  history 
of  the  most  savage  barbarians  i,  and  appear  almost  incre- 
dible, if  prince  Henry  really  had  for  object  the  investiture  of 
Northumberland,  and  David  fostered  hopes  of  the  crown  of 
England.  The  Scots  had  already  crossed  the  Tync,  when 
Stephen,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  hastened  to  en- 
counter them.  David's  forces  rapidly  retired  and  left  Eng- 
land, passing  again  by  Carham,  with  the  object  of  awaiting 
Stephen  in  an  ambuscade  by  Roxburgh,  in  reliance  on  the 
treachery  of  some  Normans  of  rank.  Stephen  crossed  the 
Tweed,  but  marched  in  another  direction,  laid  waste  a  portion 
of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  and,  as  David  declined  a  battle, 
and  provisions  failed  the  EngHsh  army  in  the  wasted  lands, 
many  of  which,  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  Easter, 
refused  to  continue  hostilities,  he  retired  southwards;  im- 
pelled probably  to  this  step  by  the  unfavourable  accounts 
which  he  had  received  from  England,  and  which  induced  him 
to  intrust  the  further  conduct  of  this  war  to  his  valiant  and 
faithful  barons. 

No  sooner  had  king  David  celebrated  the  Easter  festival 
than  he  again  marched  into  England,  and  this  time  pnx^eeded 

1  Job.  and  Ric.  Hagust.  (coll.  26(>,  316.)  H.  Hunt.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1 138. 
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along  the  sea  coast  as  far  as  Newcastle.  Detachments  from 
his  army  were  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  N<n4iam,  a 
castle  bdon^g  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  laying  waste 
the  country  around  it.  Another  considerable  detadmient, 
under  prince  William,  son  of  Duncan,  had  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  Lancashire,  where  at  Glithero  on  the  Ribble,  they 
were  met  by  the  first  division  of  the  English  army  in  four 
bodies.  These  William  assailed  with  such  impetuosity  that 
he  soon  broke  their  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight,  many  being 
shun  and  many  captured,  as  weU  as  a  great  booty  taken. 
(lOth  June)i. 

The  king  of  Scotland  himself  had  meanwhile  advanced  into 
Yorkshire.  He  had  gained  a  powerful  associate  in  Eustace 
fitz  John«  who,  under  king  Henry,  had  maintained  a  high 
position,  but  had  been  estranged  from  Stephen  for  having 
deprived  him  of  Bamborough;  though  he  stiD  possessed 
Alnwick  in  Northumberland  and  Malton  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire*^.  The  Scots  now  obtained  possession  of  Bam- 
borough, which  was  played  into  their  hands,  through  the 
thoughtless  wantonness  of  its  youthful  defenders.  Imperious 
necessity  now  awakened  all  the  Normans  in  Yorkshire  to  a 
combined  and  bold  resistance.  The  aged,  feeble  archbishop 
of  York,  Thurstan,  caused  himself  to  be  borne  about  on  a 
litter,  that,  by  his  harangues,  he  might  kindle  the  courage 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  of  every  one,  and  operate  in  effecting 
the  necessary  order,  without  which  so  much  power  only  wasted 
itself  in  vain.  Here  were  also  assembled  count  William  of 
Albemarle,  Walter  of  Ghent,  a  pious  old  man  near  the  verge 
of  the  grave ;  the  youthful  Roger  of  Molbrai  (Moubray)^,  the 
aged  Walter  Elspec,  who,  after  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  had 

1  Joh.  Haguflt.  a.  1138.  col.  261.  | 

3  Ibid.    Ailred  de  Bello  Standardii,  coL  343. 

'  This  rich  baron  was  a  son  of  Nigel  of  Aubigny  (de  Albini),  who  had 
received  from  Henry  I.  the  vast  estates  of  the  deposed  Robert  of  Molbni, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  ended  his  days  in  prison.  W.  Gemmet, 
viii.  c.  8.     Among  his  castles  he  numbered  'Ili3rr8k  in  Yorkshire,  Burton 


foaoded  Kirkham  fnarr  aad.  aft  a  hfio'  paw«L  tint  mob'm 
Gisteraan  abbej  of  Rievaox,  hofk  m  Vovfcafcvev  afai>  dbot  of 
WaidonmBedibridBe';  WOMiorPtefiBkterddrCvcv 
William  FoMvd,  Uicrt  of  Loc^^  Bokrt  of  Bhw,  Bour^  oi 
BkDioI— nobfe  HUMB,  Iwt  wUdk  dBarirpcoTO  to  «  tfel^«i«a 
in  thoceporllMHi  taufiui)ei»lfce|MHwiniiin  cf  wfciek>  Jom  to 
the  pioacnt  da j,  abov  naBf  tncai  of  Avgit^Sazoa 
Danish  de0eGni»  the  kfda  ««»  P"^  Xonan. 
joined  by  WilEam  Peverd  fima  Nottm^iainAirav  and  finoat 
Derbyahiro^l^  Robert  of  Feriiaw  awl  GcoBPijAlRfin.  A 
general  ranewand  deEbenlion  eonfinned  the  eoofidcnee  of 
all,  and  redproeal  oaths  were  taken  of  inBiiitable  constaacr 
and  invidaUe  &ith.  ETsry  one  fonftawd  to  the  holj  &thera 
presentythe  hdyeoehaiistvaedirtribiitedyandvafter  afiMt  of 
three  days  and  many  works  of  piety,  theaiehhiwhop  eonfinned 
the  hearts  of  all«  by  bestowing  on  them  Us  reconriliation  and 
his  blessiDg.  Therenpon  the  Xonnan  ehirafay,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  had  sought  wholly  to 
ooDsecrate  themselTeB,  advanced  as  fiur  as  Tbyrak.  Here  the 
ooUe  barons,  Robert  of  Brus  and  Bornard  of  Balliol,  both 
connected  by  feudal  obligations  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
went  to  that  prince^  in  the  hope,  by  respectful  but  firm  re- 
presentations, of  inducing  him  to  desist  from  so  unholy  a  war, 
in  which  case  they,  in  the  name  of  king  Stephen,  promised 
his  son  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which  was  the  pre- 
text for  engaging  in  hostilities ''.  But  as  the  Scots  scornfully 
refused  to  listen  to  their  ailments  and  offers,  Robert  of  Brus 

in  Kendal  (Lonsdale,  Westmoreland),  Brichlawe  (BrughUw,  Northurotier- 
land),  Msleaaait.  See  Rolul.  magn.  pipie,  pp.  137, 138. 

1  Monast.  Anglic,  v.  pp.  274, 369;  vi.  p.  207. 

3  Robert's  speech  is  given  by  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievaux,  Bellum  HUn* 
dardii,  ap.  Twysden,  col.  343.  [The  local  name  of  Brus  (Bruis)  is  supposMl 
to  be  from  Briz,  near  Valognes.  In  John's  Itinerary  (Arch,  xxiv.)  it  u 
written  Brus,  and  Bmcius  in  the  Latin  legend  mentioned  by  M.  da  iter- 
viUe  (Mem.  Ant.  Nor.  v.  318).  See  Taylor's  •*  Master  Wacs/'  pp.  U^, 
331,  and  Capt.  Williams'  note  in  Gesto  Henrici  v.  p.  I'iO.— T.J 
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solemnly  renoiinced  his  feudal  oath  to  the  Scottish  nMHiardi 
for  his  barony  in  Galloway,  as  did  Bernard  of  BalHol'  asimilar 
obligation,  and,  as  free  masters  of  thdr  sword,  returned  to 
their  own  people.  The  army  of  Stephen  then  marched  to 
Guteenmoor^,  near  Northallmton,  where  ihej  raised  a  taD 
mast  on  a  carriage,  on  which  were  displayed  the  banners  of 
the  three  patron  saints  of  the  north,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St  Wilfrid  of  Ripon«  On  the  summit 
of  the  mast  was  a  cross,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  was  fixed  a 
silver  pyx^  containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  personally 
present  body  of  Christ,  who  should  lead  them  to  victoiy. 
This  carriage,  in  the  sequel,  had  great  influence  on  the  iasne 
of  the  battle,  which  thence  ever  after  bore  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  As  the  Soots  approached  the  Blng- 
lish  camp^  Half  NoveQus,  bishop  of  the  Orkneys  (23nd  Aug.), 
the  representative  of  Thurstan,  who  was  suffering  from  sick- 
ness, mounting  an  eminence,  addressed  an  inspiring  speedi  to 
the  warriors  preadng  around  him.  But  yet  more  impressiTe 
were  the  words  uttered  by  the  aged  leader,  Walter  E^ee, 
a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  long,  flowing,  Mack  locks 
and  beard,  broad,  lofty  forehead^  all-seeing,  deeply-penetrating, 
yet  friendly  eyes,  in  a  voice  betraying  emotion,  but  dear  and 
piercing  as  a  trumpet^. 

In  marfthalling  his  army^  David,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  chief  nobles,  had  intended  to  place  his  men  at  arms  and 
archers  in  front,  but  this  disposition  was  opposed  by  the  Gal- 
wegians,  who  claimed,  as  their  right,  to  form  the  van.  ^^  Why, 
king,''  said  they,  *'  do  you  dread  those  iron  tunics  which  you 
see  yonder  t  We  have  sides  of  iron,  breasts  of  brass,  minds 
void  of  fear,  whose  feet  know  not  what  it  is  to  flee,  or  backs 
to  feel  a  wound.  Of  what  good  to  the  Frendi  at  Oithero 
were  their  mail  corselets  ¥*  Seeing  the  king  inclined  to  fdlow 

1  Written  also  BsUiol,  now  Bulleal*  in  the  dep.  da  Nord.— T. 

2  Chron.  Msdlros. 

3  See  it  in  H.  Hunt.  a.  1 183.  Ailred,  Gdl.  337,  Mqq- 
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the  adviee  of  his  noUes,  MaKae,  earl  of  Strmtheni,  h 
nantfy  exelahned^  '*Whj,  king,  do  you  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
these  Frenchmen,  not  one  oi  ^om,  with  their  annoar,  wiD 
go  beycHid  me,  though  unarmed,  in  the  battle  to-day.^  Galled 
by  these  words,  the  bastard  Ahn  of  Perri,  a  Yafiant  soldier, 
turning  to  the  earl,  said,  **  Yon  haTo  spoken  bold  words, 
which,  for  your  life  you  cannot  make  good.'^  To  end  the 
alteration,  David  granted  the  place  of  honour  to  the  men  of 
Galloway,  while  the  second  body,  consisting  of  the  men  at 
arms  and  the  archers,  with  whom  were  joined  the  men  of 
Gomberland  and  Teviotdale,  was  led  by  the  king  s  son,  with 
whom  was  associated  Eustace  fitz  John.  The  third  body 
was  formed  of  the  men  of  Lothian  and  the  isles.  As  a  guard, 
the  king  retuned  with  himself  the  Soots  and  natives  of  Mur- 
i^y«  together  with  some  English  and  French  cavalry  ^ 

The  great  supericMity  in  number  of  the  Scottish  army  ren- 
d^^  it  a  p<Mnt  of  vital  importance  to  withstand  their  first 
violent,  wild  onset.  The  Normans,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  which  at  the  savage 
hcvwi  of  the  Galwegians  might  become  restive,  joined  them- 
sdves  witji  the  arehers  of  the  first  body ;  the  rest  assembled 
nmnd  the  hdy  banner.  The  Picts  of  Galloway  now  advanced 
with  an  appalling  howl,  vociferating  thrice  their  war-eiy,  *  Al- 
baneigfa/  and  succeeded,  by  their  numberless,  weD-directed 
antms,  in  breaking  the  first  line  of  the  English  armed  with 
spears^.    The  latter,  however,  soon  recovered  their  order,  the 

1  Ailred,  coL  342. 

>  Ailred  Rkv.  coL  345.  ftnomtoo,  ool.l027.  [The  fbOoiniig  loftjr  lines, 
deacribiog  the  liiaGoaifitiire  of  the  Scote,  are  lugfaly  graphic 

*'  Scotti  vero  dam  gnamido  tfftnat  immanitfr. 
Ad  oongressam  beDi  primum  ter|^  vCTtnot  periter ; 
IVnces  qnoque  Gswedenses  tremdiiiiidi  fagiant. 
El  qoas  piiiis  extokmiit  aadifl  nates  comprinHint. 


Veniin  AngK  fufpentes  ut  ameotes  barbanw 
laaaqauiitor,  atque  stcnniiit  ut  canes  tepaacnlos. 
Tunc  abjecta  mantacanun  mole  cum  Tiaitico, 

c  c 
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weak  arrows  of  the  almoet  naked  Picta  were  broken  on  the 
strong  armour  of  the  Mormans,  and  when  the  latter  feD 
aoMHig  them  with  the  sword,  great  havoo  ensued,  and  the 
English  arohers  made  them  safe  objects  for  their  misnles. 
But  the  nJiant  Prince  Henry  soon  reunited  them,  and  with 
a  lion^s  courage  rushed  throu^  the  affnghted  body  of  flng- 
lish,  until  he  reached  the  spot,  behind  the  order  of  the  battle, 
where  the  horses  were  stationed.    A  feeling  of  dejection  now 
began  to  spread  itself  among  the  Normans,  when  one  of  them 
raising  on  high  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  declared  it  to  be 
that  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  this  device  inspired  his 
fellows  with  fresh  courage  and  led  them  against  the  Picts, 
who  were  soon  overthrown.    The  men  also  of  Lothian,  whose 
leader,  in  the  first  onslaught,  had  been  slain  by  an  arrow, 
now  fled  in  consternation.    King  David  still  endeavoured  to 
advance,  but  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him  only  so  many 
of  his  men  as  to  enable  him,  in  firm  order,  and  defending 
himself  against   the   pursuing  Eng^h,  to    reach  Gariisle. 
Prince  Henry,  who,  through  his  violent  onset  had  fallen  in 
the  midst  of  the  English,  with  great  presence  of  mind  mingled 
with  the  host  of  the  pursuing  victors,  and  thus  contrived  to 
escape  unnoticed.    Eleven  thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  those  who  were  after- 
wards slain  in  the  flight,  in  conflict  with  the  Picts  and  pea- 
santry 1 ,  and  through  divers  mistakes  by  their  own  fellows  or,  in 
the  woods  and  fields  were  massacred  by  the  English.  The  Nor- 
mans lost  no  knight  of  eminence,  excepting  a  brother  of  Ubert 

Plus  timon  mmt  repWti  quam  pane  vd  caaeo. 
Seminantor  hinc  per  agios  panea  atqae  caaei, 
CnidflB  camea  et  Ulotie  velut  canie  uaui. 
Utrum  enim  cradain  camem  aive  coctam  oomedant. 
Nil  difierre  aed  utnunque  licitam  exiatimant. 
Nee  eqaina  carne  veaci  minus  ducunt  licitum, 
Quam  eonim  qu»  mugitum  pnebent  animaKum." 

Serlo  Monachus,  ap.  Twysden,  col.  331. — ^T.] 
1  Ricard.  Hagust.  col.  333. 
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of  Lacy.  Some  of  them  took  Malton,  the  castle  of  the  traitor 
Eustace  fitz  John.  The  army  thai  BpeedSj  <fiaBohred  itedf, 
and  a  vast  booty  was  carried  home  by  indiTidiials,  consisting 
of  armour,  habits,  etc.  The  banners  taken  were  consecrated 
to  the  saints  in  Tarioos  ohnrches.  Stefrfien,  greatly  rej<nced 
at  the  intelligence  of  this  yietory,  ^pointed  William  of  Albe- 
maiie  to  be  eari  in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert  of  Ferriires  to  be 
earl  in  Derbyshire.  King  David,  not  yet  weary  of  war,  re- 
sumed, though  in  vain,  the  oege  of  Gaiham.  The  papal 
legate  Alberic,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  had  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  Elng^d,  was 
so  shocked  at  the  scene,  tiiat  on  his  knees  he  implored  the 
Scottish  monarch  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace ;  but  David,  who 
clearly  saw  that,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  his  cause 
was  stronger  than  that  of  Stephen  now  pressed  on  all  sides, 
would  only  consent  to  a  truce  of  two  months,  promising,  how* 
ever,  that  all  the  captured  females,  who  had  been  sent  as 
slaves  into  Scotland,  should  be  released  and  conducted  to 
Carlisle ;  also  that  churches  should  thenceforth  be  respected. 
After  the  departure  of  the  legate,  in  the  following  year  (9th 
April  11S8),  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Durham,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  were  to  Stephen  as  unfavourable  as  if  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  had  never  been  fought.  Prince  Henry 
recaved  Northumberland,  and  the  barons  of  the  earldom  took 
the  oath  of  homage  to  him.  For  the  towns  of  Bamborough 
and  Newcastle,  which  Stephen  retained,  an  ample  compensa- 
tion was  promised  to  the  Scottish  prince  in  a  southern  county. 
The  laws  promulgated  by  king  Henry  for  Northumberland 
were  to  be  held  inviolate,  and  five  sons  of  Scottish  earls  de- 
livered to  Stephen  as  hostages  for  peace  and  fidelity,  during 
life,  on  the  part  of  king  David  and  his  son.  The  latter  then 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Stephen,  where  he  passed  the 
summer  in  all  the  splendour  he  could  command  *. 

1  According  to  the  Auctarium  Gemblac.  a.  1 1 38,  Stephen,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  war  with  the  Scots,  had  also  another  enemy  to  encounter,    llie 
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At  the  same  time,  Stephen  had  also  many  minor  owiteBts 
with  his  rebelliotiB  subjeets  in  the  southern  and  westorH  parts 
of  his  kingdom*  From  a  oouneil  hdd  at  Northamfyton  he 
proceeded  to  Gloucester,  by  the  joyful  inhabitants  of  which 
he  was  met  at  a  distance  of  five  milea»  and  where  his  con- 
stable Milo,  towards  whom  the  king  must  naluialty  entertain 
considerable  mistrust,  on  the  following  day  conducted  him  to 
the  public  hall,  where  the  citizens  swore  to  him  the  oath  of 
fealty.  From  Gloucester,  Stephen  marched  against  Goofiey 
Talbot,  who  with  deadly  hate  towards  him,  headed  an  insnr* 
rection  of  many  of  the  barons  of  those  parted  Talbot  had 
strongly  fortified  the  castle  of  Hereford,  of  which  the  king, 
only  after  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  obtained  poaoesHion. 
He  next  attacked  Geofirey  himself  in  his  castle  at  WeoUey, 
which  he  captured,  although  Gieofirey  effectod  his  escape,  and 
which,  as  well  as  Hereford,  was  soon  strongly  garrisoned  with 
royal  forces^.  While  the  king  was  thus  engaged,  a  Nonnan 
herald  appeared  in  his  camp,  who  announofBd  to  him  that 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  renounced  lus  frienddiip  and  allegi- 
ance, and  declared  void  the  oath  of  homage  he.  had  taken  to  him; 
since  Stephen  had  violated  all  his  earlier  oaths  in  favour  of 
his  sister,  the  widowed  empress,  Stephen  could  hardly  be 
suiprised  at  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  eaii  Robert,  whom. 


Danish  king,  Eric  Lamb,  bad  been  inspired  with  the  belief  that  be 
pretensions  to  tbe  crown  of  England,  that  had  been  worn  by  Gnat  and  bis 
sons,  than  tbose  Frenchified  Normans,  pretensions  which  he  himself  must 
have  regarded  as  weak,  when  be  deemed  it  necessary  to  soppoit  them  bf 
the  extraordinary  and  unheard  of  aigument,  that  the  oomoion  washing  of 
his  own  and  tbe  English  coast  by  the  German  ocean  gave  him  the  prefer- 
able right.  Stephen  did  not  instantly  attack  the  Danes  who  had  landed, 
but  allowing  them  to  disperse  in  search  of  booty,  fell  upon  their  isohted 
parties,  and  thus  succeeded  in  breaking  their  power,  and  dnvii^  them 
back. 

It  is  striking  that  no  Danish  nor  English  writer  makes  mention  of  this 
expedition ;  at  the  same  time  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  wholly 
omitting  the  account  of  the  Belgian  contemporary. 

1  Fk>r.  Wigom.  Contin.  a.  1138.    Ord.  VitaL  p.  917.  >  Ibid. 
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as  his  deadliest  foe,  he  had  endeavoured  to  remove  through 
the  murderous  hand  of  William  of  Ypres  ■ ;  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, bitterly  indignant  and  declared  the  earl  to  have  forf<nted 
aD  his  possessions  in  En^and.  Many  of  his  castles  were 
aeeordingly  demolished^  Bristol  and  Slede  castle  alone  being 
left  to  the  earl,  or  could  not  immediately  be  taken  ^.  The 
rebellious  barons  had  garrisoned  and  fortified  many  castles. 
Walkelin  Maminot  was  at  Dover,  which  was  soon  taken  pos- 
session q(  by  the  queen  ^ ;  Robert,  son  of  Alured  of  Lincoln, 
held  the  castles  of  Wareham  and  Morguan^;  Walkelin  held 
that  of  Oakham  ^  and  William  of  Moiun  (Mohun)^  Dunster 
eastle  in  Somersetshire®;  Wilh'am  Peverel  was  in  possession 
of  the  towns  of  firunam,  Ellesmese,  Obreton  (Overton  ?),  and 
Wintenton^;  William  Louvel  of  Castle  Gary  in  Somerset- 
i";   William  fitz  John  of  Harptree  in  Somersetshire '; 


'  W.  Malm.  p.  710. 

'  R.  Wendover,  ii.  p.  222.  [who  calls  it  Leedes  castle.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1 138. 
— ^T.]  It  leada  to  a  rery  erroneoiia  lepreaeotation  of  events,  when  Lingaid, 
under  the  year  1 140,  names  Gloaoester,  Canterbury,  and  Dover,  as  places 
in  which  the  standard  of  Matilda  was  first  raised. 

*  H.  Hunt.  R.Wend.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  917. 

4  H.  Hunt.  R.  Wend.  Ord.  VitaL  Qn.  Mai|^am? 

*  Ord.  VitaL  [This  was  Walkelin,  or  Vauquelin,  of  Ferri^res,  near  Ber- 
nay-  "  On  voit  encore  Templacement  du  ch&teau  de  cette  famille,  entour^ 
d'^nonnes  foss^.  Sa  mouvance  ^tait  tr^  ^tendae.  Les  seigneurs  de 
Panares  prenaient,  prohablement  k  cause  de  I'anciennet^  et  de  Timport- 
ance  primitive  de  leurs  forges,  le  titre  de  premiers  barons  fossiers  de  Nor- 
mandie.'*  Note  of  M.  Prevost.  "  Walcbeline  held  Oakham.*'  lib.  Rub. 
Scacc.  tit.  Rotel  (Rutland).— T.] 

«  H.  Hunt.  R.  Wend.  Ord. Vital.  "Will,  de  Moiont."  Rot  magn. 
pipft»  p.  108.  His  grandfiither  of  the  same  name  fought  at  Hastings, 
Kom.  de  Ron,  v.  13620.    Gesta  Steph.  p.  52.   Ellis,  Introd.  ii.  p.  355. 

^  Ord.  Vital.  [Brunn  in  Cambridgeshire  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
&ther  of  Wm.  Peverel.  Wintenton  is,  no  doubt,  Whittenton,  near  Oswestre. 
Here  was  a  castle  of  the  fits  Warines,  but  before  them,  a  possession  of 
Peverel.  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  432, 443.— T. 

^  Fbr.  Cont.  a.  1138.  Ord.  Vital.  R.  Wend.  ii.  p.  222. 

*  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1138.  Ord.  Vital.  Gesta  Steph.  p.  43.  Rot.  magn.  pipie, 
pp.13, 15. 
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William  fitz  Alan  had  garrisooed  the  oastle  ct  Shrewsbury  * ; 
Paganel  held  Ludlow,  and  Eustaoe  fitz  John,  Melton^. 

But  the  head  quarters  of  Stephen's  enemies  were  at  Bristol, 
which  earl  Robert  had  caused  to  be  strongly  fortified  and 
stored  with  provisions.  From  this  city  the  Norman  knights 
made  frequent  inroads  on  the  peaceful  and  innocent  inhabi- 
tants^ and,  with  barbarous  violence  and  horrible  engines  of 
torture,  wrung  from  them  their  money  and  other  property. 
A  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  named  Philip  Gai,  is 
branded  as  the  inventor  of  those  instruments  with  which,  io  a 
short  time,  the  castle  of  every  one  of  these  knightly  robbers 
was  provided^.  According  to  a  contemporary  account,  ^'some 
of  the  victims  were  suspended  by  the  feet  and  smoked  with  a 
foul  smoke,  others  by  the  thumbs  or  the  head,  whUe  burning 
was  applied  to  their  feet ;  about  the  heads  of  others  knotted 
cords  were  bound  so  that  they  penetrated  to  the  brain.  Some 
were  cast  into  prisons,  in  which  were  adders,  snakes,  and  toads, 
and  thus  destroyed ;  some  were  placed  in  a  "  crucet-hds,'' 
that  is,  a  short,  narrow,  shallow  chest,  in  which  sharp  stones 
were  laid :  into  this  the  man  was  pressed  so  that  all  his  limbs 
were  broken.  In  many  of  these  castles  were  instruments  of 
torture  called  a  "  \aX  and  grim,^  which  were  a  sort  of  coDare 
for  the  neck^  so  heavy  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  two 
or  three  men  could  bear  one.  This  was  thus  applied :  being 
fastened  to  a  beam,  the  sharp  iron  was  placed  round  the 
man's  throat  and  neck,  so  that  he  could  neither  sit,  nor  lie, 
nor  sleep,  but  must  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  iron^.    These 

1  H.  Hunt.  R.  Wend.  ^  Ibid.  ^  Flor.Wigom.  a.  1138. 

4  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1137.  The  entire  passage,  with  all  its  oorruptioni,  is  as 
follows:  "Me  henged  up  bi  >e  fet  an  smoked  heom  mid  ful  smoke;  me 
henged  bi  >e  humbes,  oher  bi  >e  hefed,  and  henged  biynigea  on  her  fet. 
Me  dide  cnotted  strenges  abuton  here  hseued,  and  uuiytSen  to  >a*t  it  g»de 
to  >e  haemes.  Hi  diden  beom  in  quarteme  har  nadxes  and  snakes  and 
pades  w»ron  inne,  and  drapen  heom  swa.  Same  hi  diden  in  cnioetfaus, 
hat  is  in  an  ceste  )>at  was  scort  and  nareu  and  undep,  and  dide  soerpe 
stanes  >er  inne,  and  hrengde  \>e  man  |>»r  inne.  Hit  hi  bnecon  aUe  H  limes. 
In  mani  of  H  castles  waeron  lof  and  grim,  hat  waeron  sachenteges  hat  twa 
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miBoreants  oaused  abo  many  tiiousands  to  perish  by  hunger ; 
and  tills  appalling  state  of  things  continued  for  nineteen  years. 
They  levied  contributions  on  the  villages,  and  when  the 
wretehed  people  had  no  more  to  give,  they  plundered  and 
burned  all  the  villages,  so  that  a  man  might  travel  for  a 
whole  day  without  finding  a  human  being  in  a  village  or  the 
land  tilled.  A  dearth  naturally  followed ;  many  perished  of 
hunger,  many  went  a  begging  who  had  previously  been  rich 

o^cr  >re  men  hadden  onoh  to  bceron  onne ;  |>at  wsra  iwa  maoed,  >at  is 
festned  to  an  beom,  and  diden  an  ncxrp  iren  abuton  ha  mannes  )>rote  and 
his  halfl,  ktH  he  ne  mihte  nowiderwardes  ne  aitten,  ne  lien,  ne  ilepen,  oc 
OBion  al  hat  wen." 

Although  not  without  diffidence,  I  will  venture  to  suggett  that,  by  eub- 
stituting  la9  for  lof,  and  rachenteges  (correctly  racenteagaa)  for  the  un- 
meaning sachenteges,  blunders  may  be  removed  from  the  above  which  have 
paxxled  and  misled  Bp.  Gribeon,  Sharon  Turner,  and  the  Dre.  Ingram,  Lin- 
gard,  and  Lappenberg,  who  have  imagined  an  instrument  of  torture  called 
a  Mochewtege,  "  LiS  and  grim"  (hateful  and  grim),  I  understand  to  be 
a  nickname,  by  which  the  iron  collar  was  usually  called  by  the  Saxon 
population.  Racenteagas  (sing,  racenteah),  I  take  to  be  a  compound  of 
raca  (hraca)  nedt  and  teah,  pret.  of  teon,  to  draw,  drag ;  the  compound 
may  therefore  be  rendered  a  drag^neek,  and  not  as  the  name  of  an  engine 
of  torture,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  was  called  a  "  WS  and  grim."  The 
similitude  between  the  A.  S.  f  and  p  renders  the  emendation  all  but 
certain.  In  the  A.  S.  Gospels  we  find :  Mar.  v.  3.  "  bine  nan  man  mid 
raoenteBgnin  ne  mihte  gebindan,"  and  Luc.  viii.  29.  ''he  wsra  mid  racen- 
te^^nm  gebunden." 

A  typc^raphical  error  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  closely  resembhng  the 
above,  was  also  attended  with  like  consequences.  It  was  there  said :  *'  The 
Hindoos  have  some  very  savage  customs,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks,  some  run  kime$  through  their  hands,  and 
widows  bum  themselves,  etc.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Strictures  on  two  cri- 
tiques in  the  Edin.  Rev."  etc.  the  author,  John  Styles,  is  particularly  severe 
on  the  reviewer  for  not  being  more  shocked  at  the  Hindoos  for  piercing 
thar  hands  with  Umes.  **  This,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  is  rather  an  nnfahr 
mode  of  alarming  his  readers  with  the  idea  of  some  unknown  instrument." 
But,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Mr.  Styles,  "a  kime  is  neither  more  nor  Icmi 
than  a  £dse  print  in  the  E.  Review  for  a  knife,  and  from  this  blunder  of 
the  printer  has  Mr.  S.  manu&ctared  this  Daedalian  instrument  of  torture 
called  a  kime !  We  were  at  first  neariy  persuaded  by  his  arguments  against 

kiroes but  we  looked  in  the  errata,  and  found  Mr.  Styles  to  lie 

always  Mr.  Styles."  Sydney  Smith's  works  l^!i4,  vol.  1.  p.  252.-'T. 
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men,  others  fled  from  the  land.  Neither  cfaurdi  nor  church- 
yard waa  spared  by  these  |>Ianderer8.  So  great,  in  fact,  was 
the  general  misery  that  men  said  publicly  that  Christ  and  his 
saints  were  asleep  ^  ^^ 

The  adherents  of  Matilda  in  Bristol  deeming  it  denraUe 
to  gain  possession  also  of  Bath,  a  body  of  them  marched  forth 
one  day  at  early  dawn,  provided  with  ladders  and  other  things 
necessary  for  scaling  the  wall.  On  reaching  a  certain  valley 
they  halted,  awaiting  the  retnrn  of  their  chiefs  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the  place. 
These,  consisting  of  Geoffrey  Talbot,  his  kinsman  Gilbert  of 
Lacy,  and  William  Hoset,  while  cautiously,  as  they  thought, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city,  were  suddenly  met  by  a  body 
of  the  bishop'*s  soldiers.  Gilbert,  through  his  greater  eneigy 
and  presence  of  mind,  effected  his  escape,  but  Geoffrey  was 
captured,  loaded  with  fetters  and  cast  into  a  dungeon.  On 
his  return,  Gilbert  related  to  his  comrades  what  had  taken 
place,  who  thereupon  unanimously  resolved  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Bath,  where  they  sent  for  the  bishop,  engaging  them- 
selves by  oath  for  his  safe  egress  and  return;  though  no 
sooner  was  the  prelate  in  their  power  than,  laying  hands  on 
him,  they  threatened  to  hang  him,  unless  Geoffrey  were  in- 
stantly restored  to  them.  In  this  dilemma  the  bishop  had  no 
alternative  but  to  release  his  captive ''. 

The  outrages  perpetrated  at  this  time  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  king.  Not  only  was  the  neighbouring  country  a  prey  to 
their  depredations,  but  even  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  not  exempt  from  their  plunderings  and  abductions.  On 
being  apprized  of  this  state  of  things,  Stephen  summoned  a 
force  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  he  was  met 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1137«  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  41. 

'^  Gesta  Steph.  p.  39.  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1138.  [I  have  given  tbe 
account  of  Talbot's  capture  chiefly  from  the  Gesta,  in  preference  to  any 
other  authority,  as  being  more  circumstantial,  and  is,  moreover,  that  of  a 
contemporary. — ^T. 
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withoot  the  city  by  the  bishop,  who,  on  being  severely  reproved 
by  the  king  for  having  rdeased  his  enemy  Talbot,  succeeded 
in  appeodng  the  angry  monarch,  by  representing  to  him  the 
risk  he  incurred  of  perishing  at  the  gallows,  had  lie  persisted 
io  retaining  his  captive  in  custody.  Stephen  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  survey  the  city,  the  walls  of  which  he  ordered  to  be 
heightened,  and  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  declivity,  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  force,  as  a  check  to  the  marauders  of  Bristol, 
to  which  city,  with  the  intention  of  besieging  it,  he  then 
directed  his  march.  He  here  consulted  with  his  barons  as 
to  the  most  effectual  means  of  gaining  possession  of  the  place, 
when  some  advised  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  where  it  was  narrowest,  by  casting  in  vast  masses  of 
stone,  turf,  and  timber,  so  that  the  course  of  the  two  rivers 
being  stopped,  their  waters  might  form  a  lake  and  inundate 
the  city.  Others  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  two 
sides  of  the  place,  thereby  hindering  all  egress  and  ingress  ; 
while  those  who,  although  in  Stephen'^s  army,  secretly  favoured 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  expressed  as  their  opinion,  that  such 
labours  would  prove  futile,  and  that  the  masses  thus  thrown 
into  the  water  would  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
stream. 

Listening  to  this  last  opinion,  Stephen  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Bristol,  after  plundering  and  devastating  the  surrounding 
country,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Castle  Gary  and 
Harptree,  of  which  the  one,  as  we  have  seen,  was  held  by 
Balf  Louvel,  the  other  by  William  fitz  John.  Both  these 
barons  were  united  to  the  earl  by  ties  of  friendship  and  by 
the  oath  of  vassalage,  so  that  no  sooner  were  they  apprized 
of  his  intention  to  take  arms  against  the  king  than  they  were 
ready  to  join  him.  In  the  belief  that  Stephen  was  engaged 
in  a  tedious  siege,  they  laid  waste  and  plundered  all  the 
neighbouring  country;  but  the  king  soon  appeared  before 
Castle  Cai*y,  to  which  he  laid  close  siege,  casting  ftro  and  in- 
cessant showers  of  atones  from  his  balistas  into  the  place^  till 
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had  erected,  with  provisions  and  warlike  munitions  for  the 
perviee  of  Matilda,  whose  cause  he  had  clandestinely  espoused, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence.  In  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
from  Normandy,  Roger  never  went  abroad,  not  evoi  to  court, 
unattended  by  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  friends,  thus 
holding  himself  ever  in  readiness  to  succour  the  enemies  €st 
Stephen.  Following  the  example  of  their  undo,  the  bidiops 
of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  who  are  described  as  proud  men,  regard- 
less of  the  pure  and  simple  dictates  of  Christianity,  and  wboDy 
given  to  secular  pomp,  never  attended  the  court  without  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  the  multitude  by  the  splendour  of  the 
armed  train  which  accompanied  them. 

This  dazzling  and  martial  display  on  the  part  of  the  three 
prelates  raised  the  indignation  of  the  count  of  Meulan  and 
other  friends  and  adherents  of  the  king.  They  accused  them 
of  enjoying  their  preeminence  in  the  realm,  their  wealth  and 
power  for  their  own  vainglory  and  gratification,  not  for  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign ;  of  raising  splendid  castles  and 
towers,  not  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  but  to  deprive 
him  of  his  royal  dignity ;  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  and 
expedient  to  order  their  arrest,  that  they  might  be  compelled 
to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  their  castles  and 
every  other  source  of  discord ;  for  if  the  king  would  consent 
to  deliver  them  into  custody,  as  violators  of  his  peaoe^  until 
they  had  delivered  up  their  fortresses,  and  rendered  to  Osesar 
the  things  that  were  Caesar's,  both  he  himself  would  be  more 
secure  and  the  realm  more  tranquil.  To  these  representa- 
tions, from  time  to  time  renewed,  Stephen  was  at  length 
induced  to  yield. 

On  the  24th  June  (1189)  an  assembly  of  the  magnates  of 
the  kingdom  was  held  at  Oxford,  which  was  attended  by  the 
three  bishops  in  their  usual  stated     Here  a  quarrel,  insti- 

1  Malmesbury  (p.  7l6),  who  heard  the  bishop  of  Sarum's  woids  on  the 
occasion,  informs  us  that  that  prelate  obeyed  the  summons  to  attend  with 
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gated  by  the  count  of  Meulan  and  other  adherents  of  Stephen, 
broke  oat  between  the  retainers  of  the  king  and  those  be- 
k)nging  to  the  bishopsi  in  which  many  of  the  latter  were 
kiOed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  bishops  themselves,  being 
{^prized  of  what  had  taken  place,  were,  it  is  said,  meditating 
flight,  when  a  band  of  armed  satellites  appearing,  arrested 
the  bishops  of  Salisbary  and  Lincoln  and  hurried  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  king.  But  the  bishop  of  Ely,  having  in- 
telligeaoe  of  what  was  passing,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  his  unde^s  castle  of  Devizes,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ^ 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  king  immediately  adopted 
measures  for  gaining  possession  of  the  castles  of  the  three 
bishops.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  the  two  other  prelates 
under  strict  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Devizes^  the  castle  of 
wU^h  is  described  as  a  structure  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  beauty.  By  the  king^s  order,  the  captive  bishops  were 
confined  apart  from  each  other  in  loathsome  places,  and 
rigidly  kept  from  food,  the  one  in  the  stall  of  a  cowhouse,  the 
other  in  a  vile  hovel.  His  chancellor,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  commanded  to  be  led  forth,  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  threatening  to  hang  him  before  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  unless  the  bishop  of  Ely  would  forthwith  surrender 

great  reluctance :  he  says :  "  Invitus  valde  Salesbiriensis  banc  expeditio- 
nem  incepit.  Audiyi  etenim  eum  dicentem  verba  in  banc  sententiam : 
'  Per  doxninam  meam  Sanctam  Maiiam,  nescio  quo  pacto,  reluctatur  mens 
mea  huic  itineri.  Hoc  sdo,  quod  ejus  utilitatis  ero  in  curia,  cujus  est 
equinus  puUus  in  pugna.' " — ^T. 

1  With  the  above  account  from  the  Gesta,  that  given  by  the  continuator 
of  Florence  (erroneously  under  1138)  nearly  agrees:  "  On  seeing  which 
(their  military  parade),  the  king  suspecting  treason,  ordered  his  people  to 
arm  themselves  and,  if  necessary,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  defend  him. 
While  he  was  treating  on  various  matters  with  the  bishops,  a  great  tumult 
arose,  on  the  sulqect  of  lodging,  between  the  retainers  of  the  two  parties, 
when  the  royal  retainers  rushing  to  arms,  the  episcopal  ones  took  to  flight, 
leaving  their  equipage  behind  them.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln were  taken,  together  with  the  son  of  bp.  Roger,  sumamed  '  de  Pbu- 
pere  censu.' " — ^T. 
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at  lengthj  their  provisioiiB  also  be|pnning  to  (ail,  the  castle 
was  oompeUed  to  gurrender.  From  Castle  Gary  Stephen 
proceeded  to  Harptree,  before  which  he  caased  a  fort  to  be 
erected,  and  which  he  manned  from  the  garrison  at  Bath. 
Some  time  afler,  when  passing  by  the  castle,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  laying  siege  to  Bristol,  the  garriscm  issued  forth  and 
attacked  his  rear ;  whereupon  Stephen  making  a  rafid  retro- 
grade movement  with  his  cavalry,  found  the  place  neariy 
deserted.  Commanding  then  fire  to  be  applied  to  the  gmtes, 
and  scaling  ladders  and  other  engines  to  the  walls,  he  soon 
reduced  the  remiunder  of  the  garrison  to  deliver  up  the 
castle  K  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Dudley  castle, 
which  Balf  Faganel  had  fortified  against  him,  where  having 
laid  waste  all  around  him,  he  directed  his  march  to  Shrews- 
bury, the  castle  of  which  was  held  by  William  fitz  Alan,  who, 
when  apprized  of  the  king's  approach,  clandestinely  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children,  leaving  those  behind  him  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  suirender  the  castle.  Having 
besieged  it  for  many  days  in  vain,  Stephen  caused  a  vast  pile 
of  wood  to  be  nused  in  the  castle  ditch  and  set  on  fire,  the 
smoke  from  which  nearly  stifled  those  within  the  place.  The 
gate  at  the  same  time  being  forced,  the  garrison,  miserably 
crawling  or  falling  from  the  castle  waU,  took  to  flight,  but 
were  pursued  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the  king^s  order; 
Amulf  of  Hesdin,  the  uncle  of  fitz  Alan,  and  four  of  the 
nobler  among  them  he  ordered  to  be  hanged.  From  Shrews- 
bury Stephen  returned  to  Wareham.  On  a  mutual  exchange 
of  promises,  a  pacific  arrangement  was,  for  a  time,  entered 
into  with  Balf  Paganel*^.  Walkelin  Maminot,  whom  the 
queen  with  an  army  had  vainly  besieged  in  Dover,  while  her 
friends  from  Boulogne  endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  supines  by 

1  Gesta  8teph.  pp.  42  9qq, 

3  Flor.Wig^rn.  Contin.  a.  1138.  H.Hunt.  Ord.  Vita),  p.  917.  Ern. 
of  Esding  held  Chivebi  (Cheveley?)  in  Wiltshire.  Rot.  niagn.  pipip, 
p.  18. 
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on  hearing  what  had  taken  plaoe  at  Shrewsbury,  resolved 
on  snrr^adering  this  key  of  England  ^ 

These  suoeesses  and  the  yet  more  fortunate  events  in 
Northumberland  seem  to  have  lulled  the  zeal  of  Stephen  in 
proaecnting  tiie  war  against  the  rebels.  We  hear,  however, 
of  the  capture,  about  Christmas,  of  the  castle  of  Slede*^. 
After  the  peace  concluded  at  Durham,  Stephen,  accompanied 
by  the  Scottish  prince  Henry,  proceeded  against  Ludlow, 
where  the  prince  was  dragged  from  his  horse  by  an  inm  hook, 
and  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  king  nobly  rescued 
him  firom  the  enemy.  Abandoning  the  siege  of  Ludlow,  after 
leaving  garrisons  well  supplied  with  prorisions  in  two  forts 
that  had  been  erected  against  the  place,  Stephen  directed  his 
march  towards  London,  having  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
repressing  sanguinary  feuds  among  the  besiegers''. 

A  worse  presage  for  the  stability  of  Stephen's  reign  than 
the  open  hostility  of  those  barons,  to  whose  natural  condition 
of  existence,  in  the  absence  of  a  war,  such  an  excitement 
seemed  indispensable,  while  the  work  of  quelling  them  gained 
for  the  king  military  fame  together  with  a  new  and,  as  it 
were,  a  conqueror^s  right  to  the  croMrn,  was  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  Boger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  his  nephews,  Alex- 
ander bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely.  As  Henry^s 
chancellor^  bishop  Boger  had  accumulated  vast  riches,  and, 
although  enjoying  under  Stephen  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state,  was,  nevertheless,  supplying  the  castles  of 
Devises,  Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  and  Salisbury^,  which  he 

1  Ord.  Vital  p.  917.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1138. 

3  H.  Hunt.  a.  1139.  *  Flor.  Wigom.  Contin.  a.  1139. 

4  Alexander  had  also  built  a  castle  at  Newark  on  Trent,  **  ad  tutamen, 
ut  dicebat,  et  dignitatem  eptacopii."  W.  Malm.  p.  715. — ^T. 

^  ''Rogeiiua,  qui  edificiorum  conatructione  magnnnimum  se  videri 
▼elkt,  plnra  apud  Scirebumam,  et  apud  Divisas  multum  terrarum  aedificiis 
amplezua,  tuiritaa  molea  erezerat.  Apud  Malmeabiriam  in  ipao  cosmelerio, 
ab  ecdesia  prindpali  vix  jactu  lapidis,  castellum  inchoaverat.  Castellum 
Salesbiris,  quod  cum  regii  juris  proprium  esset,  ab  HeDrico  rege  impetra* 
turn,  muro  dnctum  custodiie  suse  aitrazerat.*'  W.  Malm.  p.  715. — ^T. 
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had  erected,  with  provisions  and  warlike  manitions  for  the 
service  of  Matilda,  whose  cause  he  had  elandestindy  espoused, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence.  In  dafly  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Gloocester 
from  Normandy,  Roger  never  went  abroad,  not  even  to  eonrt, 
unattended  by  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  friends,  thus 
holding  himself  ever  in  readiness  to  succour  tiie  enemies  off 
Stephen.  Following  the  example  of  their  undo,  the  biflhops 
of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  who  are  described  as  proud  men,  regard- 
less of  the  pure  and  simple  dictates  of  Christianity,  and  whoDy 
given  to  secular  pomp,  never  attended  the  court  without  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  the  multitude  by  the  splendour  of  the 
armed  train  which  accompanied  them. 

This  dazzling  and  martial  display  on  the  part  of  the  three 
prelates  raised  the  indignation  of  the  count  of  Meulan  and 
other  friends  and  adherents  of  the  king.  They  accused  tiiem 
of  enjoying  their  preeminence  in  the  realm,  their  wealth  and 
power  for  their  own  vainglory  and  gratification,  not  fcr  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign ;  of  raising  splendid  castles  and 
towers,  not  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  but  to  deprive 
him  of  his  royal  dignity ;  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  and 
expedient  to  order  their  arrest,  that  they  might  be  compdled 
to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  their  castles  and 
every  other  source  of  discord ;  for  if  the  long  would  consent 
to  deliver  them  into  custody,  as  violators  of  his  peace,  untfl 
they  had  delivered  up  their  fortresses,  and  rendered  to  Oaesar 
the  things  that  were  Caesar's,  both  he  himself  wouM  be  more 
secure  and  the  realm  more  tranquil.  To  these  representa- 
tions, from  time  to  time  renewed,  Stephen  was  at  length 
induced  to  yield. 

On  the  24th  June  (1189)  an  assembly  of  the  magnates  of 
the  kingdom  was  held  at  Oxford,  which  was  attended  by  the 
three  bishops  in  their  usual  stated     Here  a  quarrel,  insti- 

1  MdmMbury  (p.  7l6),  who  heard  the  Inshop  of  Saram's  words  on  the 
occasion,  informs  us  that  that  prelate  obeyed  the  summons  to  attend  with 
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gaied  by  the  count  of  Meulan  and  other  adherents  of  Stephen, 
broke  out  betwerai  the  retainen  of  the  king  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  bishops,  in  which  many  of  the  latter  were 
killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  bishops  themselves,  being 
apprized  of  what  had  taken  place,  were,  it  is  said,  meditating 
flight,  when  a  band  of  armed  satellites  appearing,  arrested 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  and  hurried  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  king.  But  the  bishop  of  Ely,  having  in- 
tdligeooe  of  what  was  passing,  succeeded  in  Meeting  his 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  bis  nucleus  castle  of  Devizes,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ^ 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  king  immediately  adopted 
measures  for  gaining  possession  of  the  castles  of  the  three 
bishops.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  the  two  other  prelates 
under  strict  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Devizes,  the  castle  of 
whteh  is  described  as  a  structure  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  beauty.  By  the  king^s  order,  the  captive  bishops  were 
confined  apart  from  each  other  in  loathsome  places,  and 
r^dly  kept  from  food,  the  one  in  the  stall  of  a  cowhouse,  the 
other  in  a  vile  hovel.  His  chancellor,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  commanded  to  be  led  forth,  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  threatening  to  hang  him  before  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  unless  the  bishop  of  Ely  would  forthwith  surrender 

great  rehictance :  he  says :  "  Invitus  valde  Salesbiriensia  banc  ezpeditio- 
nem  incepit.  Aodivi  etenim  eum  dicentem  verba  in  banc  aeotentiaiii : 
'  Per  domiiiam  meam  Sanctam  Maiiam,  nescio  quo  pacto,  reluctatur  mens 
mea  huic  itineri.  Hoc  wao,  quod  ejus  utUitatiB  ero  in  curia,  cujus  est 
eqniniis  pnUus  in  pngna.' " — ^T. 

1  With  the  above  account  from  the  Gesta,  that  given  by  the  continuator 
of  Florence  (erroneonsly  under  1138)  nearly  agrees:  "  On  seeing  which 
(their  military  parade),  the  king  suspecting  treason,  ordered  his  people  to 
arm  themselves  and,  if  necessary,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  defend  him. 
While  he  was  treating  on  various  matters  with  the  bishops,  a  great  tumult 
arose,  on  the  subject  of  lodging,  between  the  retainers  of  the  two  parties, 
when  the  royal  retainers  rushing  to  arms,  the  episcopal  ones  took  to  flight, 
leaving  their  equipage  behind  them.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln were  taken,  together  with  the  son  of  bp.  Roger,  sumamed  '  de  Ptiu- 
pen  oensu.' " — ^T. 
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the  place  and  admit  the  royal  forces.  The  bishops  now  over- 
whehned  with  the  most  torturing  anxiety,  seeing  the  imminent 
peril  to  which  their  lives  were  exposed,  sorrendered  into  the 
king's  hands  the  castles  they  had  erected  with  so  much  care 
and  at  so  vast  a  cost. 

The  castle  of  Devizes  and  the  others  belonging  to  the  three 
prelates,  together  with  aO  the  munitions  and  treasures  con- 
tained in  them,  being  thus  delivered  to  the  king,  the  bishops, 
humbled,  and  stript  of  all  their  pomp  and  vainglory,  descended 
to  the  administration  of  their  ecclesiastical  functions  ^ 

1  Gesta  St^h.  pp.  46  $qq.  AooordiDg  to  Mafaneebury  the  quand  be- 
tween the  retainers  in  the  king's  court  was  attended  with  a  dilTerent  re- 
solt ;  I  will,  therefore,  give  his  account  of  the  seisure  of  the  bishops, 
which  varies  also  in  other  particulars  from  that  in  the  Gesta,  which  is 
adopted  in  the  text: — 

''Then,  as  if  fortune  would  seem  to  favour  the  wishes  of  the  king,  a 
disturbance  arose,  about  their  lodging,  between  the  retainers  of  the  bbhops 
and  those  of  Alan  count  of  Brittany,  in  which  the  foUowers  of  Alan  were 
put  to  flight  and  his  nepheir  nearly  killed ;  many  also  of  the  bishops'  men 
being  woanded  and  one  slain.  The  king,  influenced  by  the  instigaton, 
conmianded  the  bishops  to  attend  and  give  satis&ction  for  the  breadi  of 
his  peace  by  their  followers,  by  delivering  up  the  keys  oi  their  castles  as 
a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  The  prelates,  altlu>ugh  willing  to  give  satis&c- 
tion,  demurred  to  the  surrender  of  their  castles ;  whereupon  the  king  placed 
them  under  dose  restnunt.  He  thus  conducted  bp.  Roger  without  chaina, 
and  his  chancellor,  who  was  nephew,  or,  as  it  was  said,  more  than  nephew 
of  the  bishop,  in  fetters  to  Devises,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession 
of  the  castle,  which  had  been  erected  at  an  almost  boundless  cost,  not,  as 
the  bishop  himself  stated,  for  ornament,  but  in  truth  to  the  injury  of  the 
Church.  This  expedition  was  attended  with  the  surrender  of  the  castles 
of  Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmesbury,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  that  of  Devises  also ;  the  bishop  having  imposed  on  himself  a  tut, 
for  the  purpose  of  thereby  moving  the  heart  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  who  held 
it.  Nor  was  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  more  obstinate,  but  purchased  his 
liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Newark  and  Sleaford." 

According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (a  writer  not  remarkable  for  ac- 
curacy) the  fasting  was  not  voluntary  on  the  bishop's  part,  but  enforced 
by  the  king,  who  had  recourse  to  the  same  method  of  compulsion  in  the 
case  of  the  bp.  of  Lincoln.     His  words  are :  "  Angarians  eum  jcjunii  tor- 

mento." "  Rex  inde  rediens  Alexandrum  episcopum  Lincoliensem, 

quem  dimiserat  in  captione  apud  Oxinefordiam,  duxit  secum  ad  Newer- 
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This  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  Stephen  was  viewed  in 
diametrically  opposite  lights.  By  some  it  was  said  that  the 
bishops  were  justly  deprived  of  the  oasUes,  which  they  had 
erected  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  canons ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  preachers  of  peace,  not  builders  of  structures 
that  might  serve  as  asylums  to  criminals.  Such  was  the 
opinion  totertained  and  eloquently  defended  by  Stephen^s 
firm  friend,  Hugh  archbishop  of  Bouen.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  among  whom  was  the  king^s  brother,  Henry  bish<q> 
of  Winchester,  maintained,  that  if  bishops  swerved  from  the 
path  of  right,  judgment  on  them  was  not  of  the  king  but  of 
the  canons ;  that  without  a  public  ecclesiastical  council,  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  possession ;  that  the  king 
had  not  acted  from  any  love  of  right,  but  solely  for  his  own 
advantage,  by  not  restoring  the  castles  to  the  churches,  at 
whose  cost  and  on  whose  lands  they  were  erected,  but  grant- 
ing them  to  laymen,  who  made  little  account  of  religion. 
Finding  that  his  words  were  unheeded  by  the  king,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  answer  for  bis  conduct  before  a  council,  which 
he  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  S9th  August. 

On  that  day,  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
almost  all  the  bishops  assembled  at  Winchester,  where,  after 
reading  the  decree  of  pope  Innocent  II.,  conferring  on  him 
the  legatine  authority,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  Latin  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  seizure  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  arrested  in  an  apart- 

cam.  Ibique  oonBtruzerat  epiaoopus  super  fluxnen  Trente,  in  loco  Mnoe" 
niMimo,  vemantiBsimum  florida  compositione  cMtellum.  Viz  igitur  epi- 
Bcopus  laduymis  et  precibus  a  auis  obtinere  potuit  ut  caatnim  suum  a 
jure  8U0  ID  eztraneorum  castodiam  deponerent.  Similiter  redditum  eat 
caatellum  aliud  ejus,  quod  vocatur  Slaforde,  n6que  forma  neque  situ  a  prte- 
dicto  secundum." 

According  to  Orderic  (p.  919),  the  castle  of  Devises  was  occupied  by 
Maud  of  Ramsbury,  the  bishop's  concubine  and  mother  of  Roger  the 
chancellor. — ^T. 
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more  decent  to  have  inquired  whether  the  charges  against 
the  bishops  were  true  than,  in  contravention  of  the  caiMHiSy 
to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  innocent.  Let  the  king,  there- 
fore,  do  that  which  is  the  usage  in  legal  cases;  let  him  reaitore 
their  property  to  the  bishops ;  as  by  the  law  of  the  land^  per- 
sons disseized  are  under  no  obligation  to  plead. 

At  the  kingV  request,  the  proceedings  were  now  postponed 
till  the  morrow,  and  then  again  till  the  arrival  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  on  the  day  following.  That  prelate  expreased 
his  readiness  to  grant  that  bishops  might  possess  castles,  if  <mly 
it  could  be  shown  that,  according  to  the  canons,  they  might 
lawfully  possess  them;  but  as  that  was  impossible,  it  was 
the  extreme  of  impiety  to  act  contrary  to  the  canons.  *' And,^ 
added  he,  ^^  even  supposing  it  lawful  to  possess  them ;  yet  in 
such  perilous  times,  following  the  usage  in  other  nations,  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  ought  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  their 
fortresses  to  the  king,  whose  duty  it  is  to  strive  for  the  peace 
of  all.  Thus  is  the  entire  plea  of  the  bishops  quashed ;  for 
either  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  canons,  it  is  illegal  for 
them  to  hold  castles,  or,  if  by  the  indulgence  of  the  prioee 
such  illegality  is  tolerated,  they  ought  to  yield  to  the  necea- 
sity  of  the  times  and  deliver  up  the  keys.''  Aubrey  then 
concluded  by  saying :  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  that 
the  bishops  were  holding  out  threats  and  preparing  to  send 
some  of  their  number  to  Rome,  to  plead  agunst  him.  ''  And 
this,''  added  he,  ^'  the  king  advises  you  not  to  do ;  because  if 
any  one,  contrary  to  his  will  and  the  dignity  of  the  realiD, 
departs  from  England,  he  may,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to 
return.  Moreover  the  king  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  spon- 
taneously appeals  against  you  to  Rome." 

The  council  was  then  dissolved,  the  king  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  censure  prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  the  bishops  not 
deeming  it  prudent  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  him,  either 
because  they  thought  it  hazardous  to  excommunicate  a  prince 
without  the  papal  sanction,  or  because  they  had  heard,  and 
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aba  had  aeen,  that  BwordB  were  being  drawn  around 
them.  NeverthelesB,  the  legate  and  archbishop  Theobald, 
makiiig  a  last  effort  in  fulfilment  of  what  they  deemed  thdr 
duty,  east  themselves  at  the  king^s  feet,  and  implored  him  to 
have  pity  on  the  CShureh,  on  his  own  soul  and  reputation,  nor 
soffia-  dissension  between  the  sovereignty  and  priesthood. 
Their  attempt  was  fruitless  ^ 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  to  appease  the  clergy,  Ste- 
ph«i  submitted  to  a  sort  of  penance,  by  divesting  himself  of 
the  royal  habit  and  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  violence 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty^. 

At  this  time,  William  of  Mohun,  a  man  of  noble  lineage, 
raised  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Stephen,  and 
from  the  fair  and  strong  castle  of  Dunster,  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  channel,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  which  he  had  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  knights 
and  soldiers,  laid  waste  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country 
br  and  near,  putting  to  the  sword,  carrying  ofiE^  and  burning 
all  and  everything  offering  resistance,  and  inflicting  tortures 
on  those  who  were  suspected  of  possessing  wealth ;  in  fact, 
renewing  those  horrors,  of  which  so  appalling  a  recital  has 
been  already  given. 

When  intelligence  of  these  enormities  reached  the  ears  of 
the  king,  he  speedQy  raised  a  large  force  for  their  repression; 
but  on  arriving  before  the  castle,  and  viewing  its  formidable 
defences,  it  being  on  one  side  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
others  guarded  by  its  walls  and  towers,  by  outworks  and 
intrmchments,  he  despaired  of  taking  it  by  assault,  and, 
list^iing  to  the  adrice  of  others,  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected 

1  W.  Malm.  pp.719»^9. 

'  Gesta  Steph.  p.  51.  "Sed  quia  ab  omni  clero  juste  provisum,  et  dis- 
crete fiiit  dijadicatom,  nulla  ratione  in  christos  Domini  manus  poese  im- 
mittere,  ecclesiaatici  rigoria  dnritiam  bumilitatis  mbjectione  moUiyit, 
habitomque  regalem  ezutas,  gemensque  animo,  et  contritua  spiritu,  com- 
mitsi  iententiam  faumiliter  suscepit." — T. 

Dd2 
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in  face  of  the  fortress,  whence  he  could  hold  it  in  dieek  and 
give  greater  security  to  the  surrounding  countiy.  Being  then 
sununoned  to  other  parts,  he  delegated  his  antliority  to 
Heniy  of  Tracy,  a  soldier  of  improved  valour  and  experience, 
enjoining  him  rigoroudy  and  incessantly  to  assail  the  enemy. 
Nor,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  was  Tracy  backward  in  ful* 
filling  the  orders  he  had  received,  but  from  his  town  of  Barn- 
staple carried  on  the  warfare  with  such  energy,  that  not  alone 
did  he  repress  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  garrison,  but  on 
one  occasion  captured  a  hundred  and  four  knights,  in  an  en- 
count»' of  cavalry,and  reduced  Mohnn  himself  to  sndi  straitay 
and  so  humUed  him,  that  he  ceased  from  further  hoetilitieB 
against  him,  and  restored  to  the  land  a  comparative  degree  of 
tranquillity,  and  immunity  from  all  cause  or  disquietude'. 

But  William  of  Mohun  was  not  the  <Mily  <Mie  whom  the 
vigour  of  Tracy  reduced  to  obedience ;  othar  disturbers  also 
of  the  public  peace,  among  whom  William  fitz  Odo  was  espe- 
cially conspicuous,  he  forced  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority. 
After  havii^  in  various  conflicts  weakened  the  power  of  this 
turimlent  noble,  Henry  of  Tracy  received  intelligenoe  from 
his  spies  that  the  castle  of  his  adversary  was  deserted  by  its 
drfeodefa,  who  had  sallied  forth  on  a  plundering  expedition. 
Piocecding  then  to  the  castle  in  the  silenoe  of  the  nigfat.  and 
dudii^  the  watdi,  he  caused  lighted  torohes  to  be  cast 
throuch  the  windows  of  a  tower,  whereby  the  interior  habi- 
taiioQs  w^ere  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  and  its  lord,  half  burnt, 
K^^ethar  with  afl  his  treasure  was  carried  off  by  Tracy,  who 
al«»,  on  other  occasions,  gave  proob  of  his  zealous  attachment 
totbeeanse  of  Stephen^ 

During  this  state  of  disquietude  into  whidi  the  country 
was  plunged^  Baldwin  of  Bedvers,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  pasnng  his  file  in  exile,  landed  with  a  eonaderable  body 
of  foUovpers  at  Wareham,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Corfe 

1  GmU  Stcphani,  p,  52.  ^  lb.  p.  53. 
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castle,  where  he  prepared  to  oppose  a  stout  resistance  to  the 
king,  of  whose  speedy  approach  he  had  received  reports. 
These  reports  were  well  founded,  for  the  king  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  his  landing  than^  summoning  his  friends,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  where  after  passing 
a  considerable  time,  in  expectation  of  overcoming  his  enemy, 
either  by  means  of  his  military  engines  or  by  hunger,  he  at 
lengUi,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  followers,  raised  the  siege, 
and  allowed  Baldwin  to  withdraw  unmolested.  What  prompted 
Stephen  to  Uiis  apparently  imprudent  step  was  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  sister,  the  countess 
of  Anjou,  having  united  their  forces,  were  on  the  eve  of  in- 
vading England,  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  whom  he 
commanded  the  entrance  of  all  the  ports  to  be  closely  watched, 
both  by  day  and  night,  deeming  it  more  prudent  and  at  the 
same  time  more  desirable  to  frustrate  with  all  his  might  the 
designs  of  his  principal  enemies,  than,  by  directing  his  efforts 
sddy  against  Baldwin,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  circumvented 
by  others^ 

While  the  king's  attention  was  thus  distracted,  the  whole 
country  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  consternation,  by  the  in* 
tdligenoe  that,  on  the  dOth  Sept.,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
his  sister,  accompanied  by  Guy  of  Sableuil  and  a  body  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  knights,  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex'^  and  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  castle  of  Arundel,  be- 
longing to  William  of  Aubigny  (Albini),  who  had  married 
Adela,  the  queen  dowager,  and  step-mother  of  the  empress^. 

'  Gesta  Stephaoi,  p.  54. 

3  Flor.  Contin.  a.  1  i39>  asserts  that  she  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
IbI  Aug.,  while  the  king  was  besieging  Marlborough.  Robert  de  Monte 
also  says :  mense  Augusto  transierunt  in  Angliam.  H.  Hunt,  also  says : 
in  antumno,  and  John  of  Hexham  speaks  of  the  landing  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1 139. 

^  Robert  de  Monte.  Ord.Vital.  p.  920.  [Arundel  castle  was  possessed  by 
William  of  Aubigny  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  whom,  together  with  the  earl- 
dom, it  had  been  bestowed,  **  pro  dote"  by  Henry  I.  R.  Wendover,  ii. 
p.  227.— T.] 
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At  this  intelligence,  the  minds  of  men  were  impelled  in  oppo- 
site directions,  those  who  favoured  the  cause  of  Matilda  ap- 
pearing more  alert,  and  more  eager  to  embarrass  the  king, 
while  those  of  his  party  were  depressed  and  thunderstnekeo. 
The  king  alone  stood  unshaken  amid  all  the  wars  and  dissen- 
sions in  which  he  was  involved,  and  without  a  mementos  delay, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  tried  veterans,  nnez- 
pectedly  appeared  before  the-  castle  of  Arundel,  wfaer^,  on 
receiving  intelligence  from  his  scouts  that  the  earl  with  his 
followers  1  had,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  withdrawn  from 
the  castle,  and  was  gone  in  the  direction  of  Bristol,  there  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Welsh  and  other 
adversaries  of  the  king^,  but  that  Matilda  with  her  Angevin 
followers  was  still  in  the  castle,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  force 
to  prevent  her  escape,  he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  capture 
of  the  earl.  In  this  design,  however,  he  was  frustrated,  as 
Robert,  avoiding  the  beaten  road  and  following  a  devious 
course,  succeeded  with  his  friends  in  reaching  Bristol  safely. 
Stephen  thereupon  hastened  back  to  resume  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  By  the  chronicler  of  Stephen's  acts  we  are  told,  that 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
earl  and  his  sister,  caused  all  the  by-ways  to  be  occupied  by 
soldiers,  and  having  by  this  means  met  with  the  earl,  he 
entered  into  a  compact  of  peace  and  amity  with  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart  without  let  or  injury.  Such  was  the 
common  report,  though  as  the  chronicler  adds,  it  must  appear 
not  only  doubtful  but  incredible  to  every  thinking  person, 
that  a  brother  should  meet  with  the  kiss  of  peace  the  invader 
of  his  brother^s  kingdom.  The  bishop  then,  as  if  he  had  not 
met  with  the  earl,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
knights,  joined  the  king.  On  finding  that  his  brother  was 
resolved  on  prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  he  pronounced 
that  resolution  both  useless  to  the  king  and  not  grateful  to 

1  Not  more  than  twelve  knighttt.  \V.  Malm.  p.  725. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  920. 
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the  kingdom ;  for  if  he  undertook  to  beeiege  the  coontefis  in 
one  part  of  England,  her  brother  would  forthwith  raise  an 
insurrection  in  another ;  it  would,  consequently,  be  more  ad* 
▼iaable,  both  for  himself  and  the  realm,  to  permit  her  without 
molestation  to  join  her  brother,  so  that  the  forces  of  both 
being  confined  in  one  spot,  he  could  the  more  easily  direct  all 
hiB  efforts  to  their  destruction,  and  would  be  the  better 
oiaUed  to  pursue  them  with  his  whole  power.  Stephen  im- 
prudently followed  this  advice,  and,  pledges  being  given  and 
received,  permitted  the  countess  to  join  her  brother.  The 
shortness  of  Matilda^s  sojourn  at  Arundel  may,  however,  . 
partly  at  least,  have  been  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  her 
step-mother  to  afford  her  longer  entertainment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  promises  transmitted  to  her  while  residing  in 
Normandy  ^  Besides  the  permission  so  imprudently  granted, 
Stephen,  with  equal,  if  not  greater  imprudence,  assigned  to 
the  countess,  as  an  escort,  his  brother  Henry  with  Waleram 
count  of  Meulan^.  By  the  latter  she  was  not  attended  be- 
yond Galne,  but  the  bishop  accompanied  her  until  she  was 
met  by  her  brother  with  an  armed  force,  who  conducted  her 
to  Bristol.  On  reaching  Bristol  she  gave  notice  of  her  arrival 
to  all  the  barons  of  the  realm,  imploring  their  aid,  to  some 
promising  gifts,  to  others  an  augmentation  of  their  lands* 
All  those,  therefore,  who  had  only  feigned  adherence  to  the 
royal  cause,  breaking  their  oaths  of  homage  and  fealty,  hast- 
ened to  her  standard.  She  afterwards  withdrew  to  Gloucester, 
the  castle  of  which  was  held,  under  earl  Robert,  by  Milo  the 
constable,  from  the  time  of  king  Henry^. 

To  recount  all  the  vicissitudes,  as  far  as  any  memorials  of 
them  have  been  preserved,  of  the  petty  warfare  which  from 

1  **  Noverca  fonninea  levitate  fidem,  totiens  etiam  mUria  ui  Normaimiam 
Dnneiis  promissani,  fefelknt.''  W.  Malm.  p.  725.    See  also  Flor.  Gontm. 

p.  117. 

2  According  to  Malnoesbury  (p.  725),  it  was  not  the  custom  of  praise- 
woithy  knights  to  refuse  an  escort  even  to  their  bitterest  enemy. 

'  Ciesta  Stepbani,  p.  56,  and  antea  p.  323  note. 
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this  time  to  nearly  the  close  of  Stephen^s  reign  never  ceasedU 
would  be  neither  interesting  nor  instructive ;  we  wilL  there* 
fore,  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  occor- 
reuces  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  it. 

Among  the  foremost  who  declared  in  &voar  of  Matilda 
was  Brian  fitz  Count' ,  of  whom  slight  mention  has  been  already 
made.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  her  arrival,  he  forthwith 
supplied  his  strong  castle  of  Wallingford  with  a  aumerous 
garrison,  and  rose  in  open  and  zealous  rebeUion  against  the 
king  Mile  of  Gloucester,  also,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to 
Stephen,  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  him,  and  giving  an 
asylum  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  king  who  flocked  to  him, 
desolated  the  surrounding  counties.  But  Stephen,  rising 
above  the  torrents  of  adversity  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him,  collected  his  forces  with  the  resolution  of  attack- 
ing his  foes  in  detail ;  in  prosecution  of  which,  his  first  intui- 
tion was  to  blockade  the  castle  of  Wallingford,  but  from 
which  he  was  diverted  by  the  counsel  of  his  barons,  founded 
on  the  vast  strength  of  the  place  and  its  stores  both  of  war- 
like munitions  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Far  more  ad- 
visable, added  they,  would  it  be  to  erect  two  forts  before  it, 
placing  in  them  a  number  of  men  sufficient  to  continue  the 
blockade,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  suppression  of 
other  adversaries. 

Following  this  counsel,  Stephen  caused  two  forts  to  be 
erected  before  the  place,  and  with  all  speed  proceeded  to 
Trowbridge,  which  Humphrey  of  Bohun^,  the  late  king's  con- 
stable, had,  by  the  advice  and  at  the  instigation  of  Milo, 
rendered  almost  impregnable.     On  his  march  thither  he  was 

>  See  pp.  364, 369. 

^  E  de  Bohon  li  vieil  Onfrei.  Rom.  de  Ron,  v.  13584. 

*'  Of^froi,  seigneur  de  Bohon^  k  deux  lieues  au  midi  de  Carentao.  On  y 
voit  encore  la  motte  da  ch&teau  de  cette  femille,  qui  apr^  la  oonquMe 
pose^da  long  temps  le  titre  de  conn^table  h^r^itaire  d'Angleterre,  et  four- 
nit  plusieurs  oomtes  de  Hereford,  d'Etsex  et  de  Northampton."  Note  of 
M.  Prevost.— T, 
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so  fortunate  as  to  take  by  assaiilt  the  oastle  of  Gerney,  which 
Milo,  for  rebellioiu  purposes,  had  ereeted  against  him ;  and 
slso  gained  by  smrender  the  strong  castle  of  Malmesbury,  in 
which  he  captured,  together  with  his  followers,  Robert  fitz 
Hnberty  a  Fleming,  and  kinsman  of  Wflliam  of  Ypres,  noto- 
rioos  for  his  cruelty  and  unequalled  atrocities'.  But  now  for 
a  season  his  good  fortune  forsook  him  ;  for  while  on  his 
raareh  tm  Trowbridge,  Milo  with  a  chosen  band  made  an 
attack  by  night  on  the  forts  erected  by  Stephen  at  Walling- 
ford,  and  forced  the  garrisons  to  surrender.  In  the  opinion 
of  his  chronicler,  Stephen  drew  down  this  disaster  on  himself, 
for  having  desecrated  a  church,  by  converting  it  into  one  of 
his  forts. 

In  prosecution  of  his  success  against  the  royal  forces,  Milo 
now  gathered  around  him  at  Gloucester  all  those  whose  pos- 
aessions  had  been  laid  waste  by,  or  from  other  cauaes  were 
hostile  to,  the  king  (a.  1140)^,  whence  he  committed  the  most 
horrible  devastations  over  the  surrounding  country.  But  his 
only  deeds  worthy  of  remembrance  were  the  capture  of  those 
castles  which  the  king  had  erected  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire,  the  garrisons  of  which  perpetrated  unheard-of 
outrages  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Of  these,  some  he  over- 
threw,  as  at  Gemey  and  Hereford  ;  others  he  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  his  partiaans^  as  at  Winchcombe.  To  the 
pmiw  of  Milo  be  it  however  spoken,  that  his  fidelity  to  the 
daughter  of  Henry  was  unshaken  ;  with  him  both  herself  and 
friends  found  an  hospitable  aaylum ;  nor  did  he  cease  from 
acting  towards  her  as  a  father  and  counsellor  until,  by  the 
capture  of  Stephen,  he  had  made  her  queen  of  England.     In 

1  Robert  fits  Hubert  had  gained  possesaion  of  the  castle  by  nightly 
iorpriae,  at  the  same  time  setting  fire  to  the  town.  He  enjoyed  bis  ac- 
qanatkni  far  a  fortnight  only.  W.  Malm.  p.  726.  "  Captivoe  melle  litos 
flagFUDtiaainio  sole  nudoe  sub  divo  exponebat,  mnscas  et  id  genus  animalia 
ad  eoa  compangendum  irritans."  lb.  p.  733. — T. 

3  Dr.  Lingard  passes  from  the  year  1139  to  1141,  thun  unaccountably 
omittiiig  all  the  events  of  1140. — ^T. 
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the  meantime  the  king  bad  arrived  before  Trowbridge^  where 
finding  the  fortifications  of  the  most  formidable  oharftcter,  he 
toiled  on  the  construction  of  vast  and  powerful  maohines  for 
the  capture  of  the  place;  but  the  garrison  withstood  his 
efforts,  while  his  barons  grew  weary  of  the  siege,  being  under 
constant  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Oloa- 
oester.  Stephen  thereupon  resolved  on  returning  to  London^ 
leaving  a  military  force  at  Devizes,  to  hold  the  garrison  of 
Trowbridge  in  check,  by  whose  incursions  and  mutual  ho»» 
tilities  the  whole  surrounding  country  was  soon  converted  into 
a  miserable  desert  \  Stephen  next  proceeded  to  WoTcester, 
which  had  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the  amqr  at 
Gloucester,  where  he  deprived  Milo  of  the  office  of  constable, 
and  bestowed  it  on  William,  the  sheriff  of  Worcester,  s<«  of 
Walter  of  Beauchamp^. 

The  death  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whioh  took  place  in 
the  preceding  year  (Dec.  1 1th,  1189),  was,  no  doubt,  a  for- 
tunate event  for  Stephen,  as  thereby  many  causes  of  dissen- 
sion might  more  easily  be  removed,  and  the  never  wholly 
alienated  favourable  disposition  of  the  clergy  towards  him 
rendered  more'  available.  Bishop  Roger  commenced  his 
career  by  gaining  the  favour  of  prince  Henry,  whose  scanty 
finances  he  administered  with  so  much  prudence  and  frugality, 
that,  on  ascending  the  throne,  there  seemed  nothing,  or  very 
little  that  Henry  could  deny  him.  Lands,  churches,  prebends, 
abbeys  were  bestowed  on  him ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  chancellor  and,  lastly,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  It  was  now 
that  his  real  character  began  more  manifestly  to  display  itself. 
If  any  land  lay  contiguous  to  his  own,  whioh  he  was  deorous 
of  adding  to  his  possessions,  he  obtained  it,  if  not  by  entreaty 
or  money,  by  violence.  He  gloried  in  the  erection  of  splendid 
edifices  in  all  his  possessions.    In  his  latter  years,  however,  as 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  58,  sq, 

3  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1139>  where  it  is  »aid  that  Stephen  went  from 
Oxford  to  Worcester.— T. 
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we  have  seen,  misfortunes  thickened  upon  him ;  he  saw  the 
plunder  of  his  treasures,  himself  overwhelmed  with  reproaches 
before  the  council  at  Winchester,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
Rionejr  and  plate,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  altar  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  completing  his  church,  carried  off  against  his  will '. 

From  Worcester  the  king  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  thenoe» 
with  his  court,  to  Salisbury,  there  to  celebrate  Christmas  and 
wear  his  crown,  according  to  royal  custom.  Here  the  canons 
presented  him  with  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  in  return 
for  which  he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  all  imposts  on 
their  lands,  besides  twenty  marks  for  their  own  use,  and  forty 
for  the  covering  of  their  church,  moreover  promising  them 
that,  if  he  obtained  peace,  he  would  restore  what  they  had 
given  him^. 

When  the  bishop  of  Ely  received  intelligence  of  his  uncle's 
death,  he  resolved  on  executing  that  which  he  had  long  medi« 
tated — vengeance  on  the  king  for  the  injury  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  relative,  by  aiding  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
daughter  of  Henry  in  her  struggle  for  the  throne.    Casting 

>  As  Malmesbury  (p.  727)  appears  to  speak  very  impartially  and  in  do 
flattering  strain  of  his  bi«hop,  I  have  preferred  his  account  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Gesta,  who  (p.  62)  says  of  Roger :  "  qui  sicut  divitiarum 
gloria,  prudentisque  animi  ingenio  omnes  regni  magnates  superavit,  ita  a 
luxuria  fractus,  et  prorsus  enervatus,  quicquid  in  se  virtutis  continuit  sola 
sorduit  imrounditia.  Reliquit  autem  in  ecclesia  Salesbiriae  infinitam  num« 
monun  quantitatem,  sed  et  vasa  plurima  ductili  auriBcum  opere,  ista  ex 
argento,  ilia  ex  auro  artiste  et  gloriose  ca;lata ;  quae  omnia  in  usus  regis 

oesserunt Rex  vero  partem  pecuniae  ad  ecclesiam  cooperiendam, 

partem  ad  canonicorum  relevandam  necessitatem  indolsit,  terrasque  eccle- 
sianim  et  possessiones,  quas  episcopus  in  proprios  usus  redegerat,  deque 
dominabus,  sublatis  pastoribus,  ancillas  effecerat,  libere  et  ecclesiastice 
ipsia  eoclesiis  reddidit,  pastoribusque  canonice  inthronizatis,  duas  ecclesias, 
Malmesbiriensem  et  Abbesbiriensem,  ut  fuerant  antiquitus,  eplendide  re- 
stauravit."  According  to  the  Continuator  of  Florence  (p.  113)  the  bishop's 
wealth  that  fell  to  Stephen  consisted  of  40,000  marks  of  silver,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  and  ornaments,  w^ich  Roger  "  thesaurizavit,  et  ig- 
noravit  cui  congregavit  ea." — T. 

-  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1140. 
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away,  therefore^  all  evangdical  weapons,  and  abandoning  the 
warfare  of  eocleBiastical  diacipline,  he  put  on  the  man  of  blood, 
and  having  hired  soldiers  in  Ely  inured  to  deeds  of  violence, 
became  the  terror  of  all  around  him.  When  informed  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  bishop,  the  king  immediately  hastened  to  Ely, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  when,  seeing  the  extraor- 
dinary natural  strength  of  the  place,  he  held  anxious  oouncfl 
with  his  followers,  as  to  the  best  method  of  attack.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  join  a  number  of  boats  together  in  a  part 
where  the  water,  which  surrounded  the  ide,  appeared  shallow, 
and  form  a  bridge  across  them  composed  of  hurdles.  This 
plan  was  executed,  and  the  army  reached  the  margin  of  the 
isle,  conosting  of  muddy  fens,  over  which  a  ford  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by^  it  is  said,  a  monk  of  Ely^who  for  that  service 
was  made  abbot  of  Ramsey.  The  king  then  advancing  into 
the  interior  of  the  isle,  permitted  his  soldiery  to  disperse 
themselves  and  plunder  in  all  directions.  Of  the  bi^op^s  men 
some  were  taken,  together  with  much  valuable  spoil.  A  small 
castle  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  isle,  to  which  some  soMiers 
of  the  bishop  had  retired,  was  captured.  The  bishop  him- 
self with  difficulty  escaped  to  Gloucester  i;  but  the  monks 
were  treated  by  Stephen  with  that  unalterable  kindness  of 
feeling  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  he  ever  pre- 
served*. Hence  his  contemporaries  and  even  tradition  ^  have 
justly  separated  Stephen^s  individuality  from  the  crueltiee 
committed  during  his  reign,  which,  moreover,  were  for  the 
most  part  perpetrated  by  his  enemies. 

It  was  at  this  moment  so  critical  for  Stephen^s  stability 
that  the  young  king  of  France,  Lewis  VII.,  who  could  not 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  advancement  of  the  house  of 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  63. 

3  Gesta  Steph.  p.  64.  Ricardi  Hist.  Eiiens.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 
ti.  p.  620. 

3  As  in  the  old  ballad :  "  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere.'*  See 
Percy's  Reliques,  and  Shakspere,  Othello,  Act  II.  sc.  3. 


Aojou,  did  Dot  heaitste  (Feb.  1140)  to  betroth  bis  sister 
Coiutkiloe  to  Stephen's  son  Eustace '.  While  the  queen, 
with  a  DDmeroos  aasemblage  of  the  barons  of  both  reahns, 
was  in  Franoe>  enjoying  the  festivities  consequent  on  this 
ooeaoon,  Stephen  wholly  unexpected  appeared  in  Cornwall, 
where  William  fitz  Bichard,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the 
government  of  that  province,  had,  in  traitorous  violation  of 
his  oath,  rec^ved  into  one  of  the  royal  castles  Reginald  of 
Danstaavile,  an  illegitiouite  son  of  the  late  king,  bad  given 
him  bis  daughter  in  marriage^,  and  delivered  the  entire 
county  into  bis  hands.  But  no  sooner  did  Reginald  find 
himself  possessed  of  power  than  be  began  to  bend  all  things 
to  his  will,  to  strengthen  the  oastles  throughout  the  county, 
and  grievously  to  oppress  the  adherents  of  the  king  in  bis 
prcudmity,  spariug  neither  churches  nor  church  property, 
wboreby  he  drew  on  himself  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
t^  the  bishop  of  Exeter. 

When  apprized  of  this  state  of  things  in  Cornwall,  Stephen, 
as  we  have  said,  unexpectedly  appeared  in  that  province, 
where,  having  recovered  the  castles  that  had  been  seized  by 
R^inald,  be  improvidently  committed  them  to  the  keeping 
of  count  Alan  of  Brittany,  a  man  notorious  for  craft  and 
onelty,  obaigiog  him  to  prosecute  the  contest  with  Reginald, 
until  he  had  driven  him  from  the  county.  On  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  that  Stephen  had  entered  Cornwall,  great  was  the 
joy  of  eari  Robert  and  his  adherents  at  Olouoester,  founded 
on  the  persuasion  that,  shut  up  in  that  remote  county,  and 
aqmrated  from  Uie  mtun  body  of  his  army,  it  would  be  no 
diffioolt  task  to  attack  and  overoome  him.     Having,  there- 

1  Flor.  Wigoni.  Cont.  a.  1 140.  H.  Hnni.  .i.  1  i  JU.  Aftrr  the  death  of 
EiuUce  she  gsTe  hci  hand  to  RjiimoDtl  V.  count  u(  Tiiiil'iuii-.  l^utace 
had  in  hia  early  days  been  betrothed  tr 
Flanden ;  ao  at  loul  we  are  infi'miml  lif  Q 

2  She  afterwards  lost  her  reamii  :  " 
plicein  in  ejus  ampleius  sexum.  'i<^  ' 
nittm."  Geata  Steph,  p.  63. — 'I'. 
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Tore,  collected  a  numerous  body  of  soldierB,  Bobeit  was  hart- 
ening  towards  Cornwall,  when  the  unexpected  and  unweieome 
iotdligenoe  reached  him,  that  the  king  had  not  only  quelled 
the  rebellion,  but  was  cloee  at  hand,  on  his  return,  at  the 
head  of  a  most  powerful  force.  The  fiict  was,  that  Stq^hen, 
apprized  of  Robertas  movements,  had  summoned  to  his  aid  aD 
the  barons  of  Devonshire,  and  made  preparations  to  join  in 
battle  with  his  adversary  on  that  same  day.  And  a  battle 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Bobert,  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  made  a  speedy  retreat  towards  Bristol.  On  his 
return  from  Cornwall,  the  king  destroyed  many  lawless  castles^ 
thus  completely  clearing  and  tranquillizing  those  parts  that 
had  long  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  their  possessors  ^ 

But  isolated  deeds  of  valour  and  military  prowess  were  at 
this  time  of  little  avail,  as  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  predomi* 
nant,  which  defied  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  leaden  of 
both  parties.  To  what  insecurity  in  the  law,  to  what  ex- 
travagant projects  and  wild  undertakings  such  a  revolutionaiy 
state  of  things  gave  birth,  may  be  conceived  from  the  follow- 
ing example.  Robert  fitz  Hubert,  a  mercenary  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  whose  exploit  at  Malmesbury  has  been  already 
noticed'^,  having  with  some  of  his  countrymen  clandestinely 
withdrawn  from  the  earPs  army,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of 
ladders  made  of  leather,  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Devizes  (Mar.  26,  1140),  then  garrisoned  by  the 
royal  forces.  Having  eluded  the  watch,  he  surprised  and 
captured  the  sleeping  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who,  on  hearing  the  tumult,  sought  refuge  in  a  lofty  tower ; 
but  being  without  sustenance  or  succour,  were,  in  a  few  days, 
compelled  to  surrender. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  he  sent  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  in 
support  of  Robert's  daring  enterprise ;  but  the  Fleming  re- 
ceived him  with  insult,  drove  him  from  the  gates,  and  eon- 

>  GesU  Stepbani,  p.  66.  *'  adulterioa  castella."  ^  See  p.  409. 
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temptuously  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  saying,  that  as  he 
had  won  the  castle  so  he  would  hold  it.  In  fact,  he  here 
earned  into  effect  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  at  Malmes- 
bury,  not  only  maintaining  himself  in  the  place,  but  gradually 
reducing  all  the  neighbouring  country  under  his  power,  in 
furtherance  of  which  purpose  he  sent  for  soldiers  from  Flan- 
ders. At  this  time  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Marlborough 
was  held  against  the  king  by  a  certain  John  fitz  Gilbert,  a 
man  as  crafty  and  unscrupulous  as  Robert  himself.  To  this 
person  Robert  sent  messengers,  proposing  a  friendly  league 
between  them :  the  proposal  was  accepted^  and  Robert 
inrited  to  visit  his  new  ally  at  Marlborough.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  entered  the  castle  than  the  gates  were 
closed  upon  him,  and  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  thei*e  to 
perish  by  hunger  and  torture.  Of  his  followers  some  were 
taken  and  thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  with  their  lord ; 
the  others  were  ignominiously  driven  to  the  gates  of  Devizes. 
When  apprized  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, accompanied  by  the  ex-constable  Milo,  proceeded  to 
Marlborough  and  promised  five  hundred  marks  for  the  de- 
livery of  Robert  into  his  hands,  engaging  to  render  him  back 
within  a  fortnight.  To  this  proposal  John  acceded,  and  the 
earl,  with  Robert  in  his  custody,  returned  to  Gloucester. 
When  required  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Devizes,  Robert 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  the  oath  he  and  his  associates  had 
sworn,  never  to  deliver  up  the  place ;  but  on  being  threatened 
with  the  gallows,  he  promised  compliance^  provided  his  life 
were  spared.  On  the  day  fixed,  he  was  conducted  back  to 
Marlborough,  when  the  earl,  having  related  all  that  had 
passed  between  them,  proposed  to  proceed  with  Robert  to 
Devizes,  promising  that  if  the  castle  were  surrendered,  to 
place  it  under  John's  authority.  To  this  proposal  John 
assented  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  sent  letters  secretly  to 
Robert's  friends  at  Devizes,  in  which  he  swore  that  neither 
himself  nor  the  earl  meditated  injury  to  Robert ;  and^  at  the 
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same  time,  exhorted  them  to  keep  their  oath  by  holding  out 
to  the  last  extremity.  Leaving  Milo  and  others  before  De- 
vizes, earl  Robert  then  returned  to  Olouoester,  previously, 
however,  commanding  them  to  hang  Robert,  if  he  refused  to 
surrender  the  oastle.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Robert  and 
his  followers  refused,  and  the  end  of  the  aflhir  was,  tiiat  his 
two  nephews  first  and  himself  afterwards  forfeited  their  Hves 
at  the  gallows.  The  adherents  of  Robert^  notwithstanding 
their  oath,  finally  consented  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the 
king,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  who  intrusted  the 
custody  of  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Herve  the  Breton  ^ 

Although  in  these  wars  the  chief  and  immediate  sufferers 
were  generally  the  combatants  themselves,  there  were,  never- 
theless,  occurrences  that  fell  heavily  on  the. rising  burgher 
class.  The  rich  town  of  Nottingham,  which  had  been  spared 
from  harm  in  every  preceding  civil  strife  since  the  Conquest, 
and  in  which  industry  and  commerce  preeminently  flourished, 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ralf  Paganel,  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  churches 
for  refuge.  While  the  work  of  plunder  was  in  progress,  one 
of  its  most  opulent  inhabitants  was  seized  and  led  strongly 
bound  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
his  treasures.  Oonduoting  the  plunderers  into  a  vault,  in 
which  his  wealth  was  deposited,  he  clandestinely  withdrew 
from  them,  closing  all  the  doors  and  every  means  of  egress, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  dwelling.  More  than  thirty  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  vault ;  it  was  even  asserted 
that  from  that  house  the  fire  spread  until  the  whole  town 
became  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  Of  the  inhabitants 
those  who  were  without  the  churches  were  carried  away  cap* 
tives ;  those  who  had  sought  shelter  within  the  sacred  struc- 
tures, men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in  the  general 
conflagration '. 

1  GesU.  Steph.  p.  66.   Flor.  Wigom.  Cont.  a.  1140. 
*^  Flor.  Wij^orn.  Cont.  a.  U40. 
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Whfle  weak  was  the  feeling  bf  consideration  and  good-will 
which  the  party  of  the  empress  had  been  able  to  excite,  the 
court  of  Stephen  exhibited  a  series  of  ever  increasing  dissen- 
monB,  throughout  which  the  king  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
more  by  personal  &vour  than  by  higher  aspirations  for  the 
unity  and  quiet  of  his  realm.  The  choice  of  a  new  bishop  of 
Salisbury  gave  birth  to  acrimonious  disputes.  The  legate 
bishop  of  Winchester  demanded  the  vacant  see  for  his  young' 
nephew,  Henry  of  Sully,  but,  failing  to  obtain  it,  withdrew 
from  the  court  highly  exasperated.  Stephen  strove  to  pacify 
him,  by  bestowing  on  the  nephew  the  rich  abbey  of  Fecamp  ; 
but,  at  the  instance  of  count  Waleram  of  M eulan,  he  desired 
the  bishopric  for  his  chancellor,  Philip  of  Hanilfcour,  arch- 
deacon of  Bayeux,  an  appointment  to  which  the  legate  and 
clergy  in  general  offered  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  the  see 
of  Bayeux  was  at  length  bestowed  on  Philip,  while  that  of 
Salisbury  for  some  years  continued  vacant,  until  it  was  given 
to  Josoelyn  of  Bailleul  K 

This  transaction  so  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  from 
Stephen,  that  when  he  celebrated  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  one  prelate  only,  the  bishop  of  St'cz* 
appeared  at  his  court'^. 

A  negotiation  for  peace  (May  26)  was  now  set  on  foot  at 
Bath,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  empress  by  her  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester^  while  Stephen  was  represented  by  his 
untrustworthy  brother,  wit^  whom  the  queen  and  archbishop 
were  associated,  for  the  sake  probably  of  keeping  a  watch 
over  him.  The  legate,  in  the  following  September,  went  to 
France,  where  he  passed  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  over  to  his  views  the  French  mon- 
arch Lewis,  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy.     The  proposals  he  brought  back  were,  as  was  to  be 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  920.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1140. 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  734.  "  caeteri  vcl  faBtidicruni  vcl  timuerunt.yenirc.*' 
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foreseen,  such  as  the  emprees  readily  accepted,  but  which  the 
kiqg  could  not  but  totaUy  reject  *. 

Stephen  was  now  no  longer  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position^  and  spared  no  means  of  confirming  the  attachment 
of  those  barons  who  remained  iiuthful  to  him.  With  great 
consideration  he  treated  the  earl  Bannlf  of  Chester,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Robert  of  Gloncestw,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  William  of  Boumare^  Banulf  had  shown  an  ineli- 
nation  to  take  advantage  of  the  king^s  difficulties  by  endear 
vouring  to  establish  claims  on  Carlisle  and  the  south  of 
Cumberland,  and  thereby  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
generally  kindly  disposed  prince,  to  a  degree  that  it  was 
through  the  queen^s  mediation  alone  that  he  escaped  with 
life^.  Stephen  readily  forgave,  and,  at  Christmas,  had 
left  his  deeply  indebted  and,  as  he  imagined,  well-disposed 
vassal  quiet  at  Lincoln^.  After  a  few  days,  however,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  were  diverting  themselves  without 
the  walls,  the  wives  of  the  two  earls  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
lady  who  dwelt  within  it  In  a  short  time  the  earl  of  Chester 
appeared,  but  without  weapons  or  armour,  under  the  pretext 
of  escorting  them  home.  Three  of  his  soldiers  likewise  stole 
after  him  into  the  castle.  They  then  speedily  possessed  them- 
selves  of  some  weapons^  drove  out  the  few  of  the  garrison 
that  were  left,  and  gave  admission  to  William  of  Roumare 
and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  and  from  the  fortress  easily 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The  bishop  and 
citizens,  dreading  the  new  lord  of  the  castle,  instantly  com* 
municated  intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place  to  the  king^. 
who  with  his  usual,  though  by  the  earl  little  looked-for, 
celerity  appeared  and  captured  seventeen  of  his  adversary's 

I  Ibid.  3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  922. 

'  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1 140.  col.  268.  ^  W.  Malm.  p.  739. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  921.  Malmesbury  (p.  739}  Is  so  disingenuous  that  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  treachery  of  the  two  earis,  and  accuses  the  citisens 
of  having  betrayed  them. 
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knights ;  but  the  castle  was  too  strong  to  be  speedily  taken, 
however  considerable  the  number  of  men  brought  against  it. 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  earl  Ranulf,  with  some  com- 
panions, escaped  from  the  castle,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
aid  from  Chester,  and  of  having  an  interview  with  earl  Robert. 
The  latter  not  only  lent  a  willing  ear  to  earl  Ranulf^  who 
swore  fealty  to  the  empress,  but  resolved,  on  this  occasion,  to 
effect  a  decinon  of  the  contest,  and  put  an  end  to  the  lament- 
able state  of  the  eountry  >.  Without  disclosing  his  intention, 
he  caused  the  Welsh,  the  outlaws,  and  malcontents  from  all 
sides  to  march  to  the  Trent,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains,  they  crossed  with  difficulty,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  F^ruary,  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  considerable  army 
before  Lincoln,  in  front  of  the  king.  By  his  barons  Stephen 
was  advised  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  for 
the  purpo^p  of  reinforcing  his  army,  but  heedless  even  of  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  (Feb.  S.  1141),  he  rashly  resolved  on 
a  battle.  He  divided  his  army  in  three  bodies,  the  first  of 
which  consisted  of  the  Flemings,  under  WiHiam  of  Ypres, 
and  the  Bretons,  under  count  Alan  of  Dinan.  Opposed  to 
these  stood  the  Welsh,  under  two  princely  brothers,  Meredith 
and  Codwalader,  with  the.  first  division  under  earl  Banulf. 
Speeches  are  preserved  which,  as  we  are  told,  were  made 
before  the  battle,  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  armies.  Those  of 
the  earh  Banulf  and  Bobert  abound  in  vaunt,  and  vehement, 
if  not  coarse,  onibieaks  against  the  most  distinguished  of 
thdr  adversaries,  which  with  equal  justice  might  have  been 
applied  to  themsehres^     That  of  Baldwin  fitz  Oilbert,  who 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  740. 

2  Of  an  <tf  them  John  of  Safisbary  (Poljcrat  vtii.  21.)  tays :  '« Ganfri- 
dus  (de  Mi^^iiariDa),  M Oo,  Bannlphiu,  Alnras,  Simon  (de  Senlis),  GOk- 
bertua  (de  Clara),  non  tarn  comitb  ngni  quam  hoates  pnblid."  [It  appeara 
that  Staphan  bad  many  tnilora  in  hia  anny,  from  the  worda  of  Orderk 
(p.  932X '*  In  illo  c»nfficCa  perfidia  neqmter  debacchau  eat.  Nam  qmdam 
maf^natorom  cum  pamcia  auorom  n^  oomilati  Mmt,  aiiorumque  wirihttHn 
tunnam  adirenania  ut  pnevaleient  pnraiisenmt." — T.] 
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had  undertaken  to  harangue  the  royal  army,  inst^ul  of  the 
king,  who  was  suffering  from  hoarseness  S  enlarged  judiciously 
and  with  dignity  on  the  justice  of  Stephen's  cause,  the  suf* 
ficiency  of  their  force,  and  the  valour  of  his  fellow  wanriors^. 

The  first  onset  was  given  by  the  royal  forees  with  tJidr 
missiles ;  but  the  body  of  outlaws  pressed  so  irresistibly  on 
the  foremost  ranks  with  their  swords,  that  the  former  quickly 
dismounted  and  had  recourse  also  to  their  swords.  But 
almost  instantaneously  their  first  line  was  broken  througli  ^ 
in  many  places,  and  the  most  distinguished  warriors,  who 
were  too  closely  crowded  together,  were  compelled  to  flee. 
Among  them,  after  a  short  resistance,  were  count  Alan  and 
William  of  Ypres;  but  with  disgraceful  precipitation  and 
cowardice,  Waleram  of  Meulan  and  his  brother,  William  of 
Warenne,  William  earl  of  York  and  GUbert  of  Glare.  Earl 
Alan  of  Richmond,  who  in  latter  times  had,  by  his  d^reda- 
tions  on  the  possessions  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
recently  deceased  archbishop  Thurstan  of  York,  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  and  most  licentious  enemies  of  law 
and  order,  renounced,  together  with  his  followers,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  both  the  king  and  the  contest  3.  Only 
a  few  valiant  knights,  Baldwin  of  Glare,  Bichard  fitz  Urse, 
Engelram  of  tiai,  and  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  flinched  not  from  the 
side  of  the  king.  Stephen  himself  fought  with  a  lion's 
courage ;  with  a  Norwegian  battle-axe,  with  which  a  young 
man  of  Lincoln  had  supplied  him,  he  prostrated  eveiy  foe 
that  approached  him^;  he  smashed  the  helmet  of  earl  Banulf, 
but  witiiout  slaying  him ;  at  length  he  was  struck  by  a  stone 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground  ^     With  only  three  com- 


1  "Quia  rex  festiva  voce  carebat."  H.  Hunt.  Gervas.  coL  1352.— T. 

3  H.  Hunt.  a.  1141. 

s  Job.  HaguBt.  a.  1142  (1141).  [Alan  earl  of  Richmond  ia,  it  would 
seem,  a  distinct  person  from  the  count  Alan  who,  with  William  of  Yprea, 
commanded  the  first  body. — ^T.] 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  922.  *  W.  Mahn.  p.  742. 


I  by  hia  dde,  he  fbund  himaelT  oompdled  to  retiro 
b^ore  tbs  preatiag  enemy.  A  valiant  knight,  William  of 
CahMOBB,  aeixed  him  by  the  hdmet,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
annotinoed  the  prize  he  h&d  taken.  St«phen  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  earl  of 
Gloooeater.  With  the  king  were  likewise  taken  Baldwin  fits 
Gilbert  and  Biohard  fitz  Urse.  The  eari  conducted  his  royal 
captive  to  the  empress,  whereupon  he  was  consigned  to  du- 
ranee  in  Bristol  castle,  lenient  at  first,  but  afterwards  more 
t^orons,  and  was  even  loaded  with  chains,  in  consequence,  it 
k  said,  of  his  repeated  attempts  to  escape'.  In  the  speedily 
decided  conflict  few  were  the  fallen,  the  number  of  corpses 
found  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  A  greater  booty  did  the 
angel  of  death  find  among  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Linooln. 
On  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  battle,  they  bad  to  expect  that 
the  vengeance  of  the  earl  of  Chester  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
fx^wera  would  be  glutted  to  the  utmost.  Many  consequently 
Bed  by  means  of  the  small  vessds  on  the  river,  escaping  firom 
murder  by  voluntary  esile.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
erowd,  the  boats,  being  too  heavily  laden,  sank  with  their 
freight,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  citixens  thus  found  a 
watery  grave.  Those  who  remained  in  the  city  and  were 
taken  fell  a  sacrifioe  to  the  barbarity  of  earl  Banulf  and  his 
welt-practised  myrmidons  in  the  hangman's  art*. 

The  consequences  of  the  king's  captivity  were,  however, 
not  M  important  as  they  would  have  shown  themselves,  had  a 
nniwully  bvoorable  disposition  towards  the  empress  pre. 
vailed  in  the  nation.  The  earia,  Walenun  of  Menlan,  William 
of  Warenne,  and  Simon  of  Northampton,  with  William  of 
Ypree,  hastened  to  the  queen  who  had  found  a  safe  asylum 
among  the  bithfol  men  of  Kent.  Earl  Ranulf  gained  possea- 
non  of  Bome  castles  and  treasures  nut  belonging  to  him,  partly 

I  n»d.  Sbx.  Chron.  a.  1 141.  * 

3  Ord.  ViiaL  p.  913.  W.  Malm,  p.  742.  H.  Muni.  a.  iril.  (itrvu.  c«n. 
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by  treachery,  through  which  he  got  count  Abin  into  his  power, 
whom,  by  hunger  and  other  acts  of  violenoe,  he  compelled  to 
become  his  vassal,  and  to  deliver  up  his  eaatles.  The  county 
of  ComwaU  Stephen  also  lost,  now  that  Beginald^s  party  waa 
in  the  ascendant.  Count  Herv<l  also,  his  son-in-law,  after 
being  long  besieged  in  the  casUe  ot  Devizes  by  a  maltitnde 
of  the  peasantry,  who  had  risen  in  a  body  against  him,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  that  fortress  to  the  empreas, 
and,  with  a  few  followers,  to  flee  precipitately  from  England. 
And  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Poor,  whom,  on  the  expulrion  of 
Milo  of  Beauchamp,  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Bedford,  » 
negligent  and  effeminate  man,  was  now  forced  to  restore  that 
castle  to  Milo^  Among  the  foremost  who  joined  the  partj 
of  Matilda  were  Robert  of  Oilli  and  the  eari  of  Warwick  ^. 
The  town  of  Nottingham  was  by  the  empress  taken  from 
William  Peverel  and  given  to  William  Paganel.  From  the 
knights  captured  vast  ransoms  were  extorted,  and  in  general 
nothing  was  done  by  the  victors  to  condliate  ostein  and  good 
wiU^. 

To  Matilda  it  now  appeared  desirable  to  gain  the  legate 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  her  interests,  who,  in  foresight  and 
sagacity,  was  thought  to  excel  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
while  his  courage  and  riches  rendered  him  the  most  powerful. 
If  he,  she  declared,  woidd  attach  himself  to  her  party,  honours 
should  await  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proved  adverse 
and  rebellious,  the  whole  armed  force  of  England  should  be 
directed  against  him.  The  legate's  position  was  a  difficult 
one ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  king 
seemed  an  almost  hopeless  task,  while  on  the  other,  it  was 
painful  to  himselfi  and  must  appear  indecent  and  unnatonJ 
to  others,  to  declare  in  favour  of  Matilda,  while  his  brother 

I  Gesta  Steph.  p.  73.     See  p.  377. 

3  Gesta  Steph.  p.  74.*  [where  they  are  described  ab  "  viri  moUes,  el  dc- 
liciia  niagis  quam  animi  fortitudine  affluentei." — T.'] 
^  Job.  Hagust.  col.  269. 
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was  yet  living.  la  this  dilemma  he  resolved  to  temporize, 
and  enter  on  terms  of  peaoe  and  friendship  with  the  enemy, 
thns  waiting  the  event  of  things,  in  the  hope,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  of  coming  forward  in  support  of  his 
brother^. 

With  the  legate  the  majority  of  the  prelates  were  gained 
over  to  the  party  of  the  empress,  whose  indecent  exultation 
and  nnbridled  arrogance  were  alike  prejudicial  to  her  adhe- 
rents and  her  own  interest.  From  Gloucester,  where  she  had 
been  so  long  entertained  by  Milo,  she  hastened,  accompanied 
by  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  other  prelates,  together  with  many 
barons,  to  Cirencester,  and  thence  to  Winchester,  where  the 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  the  nobles  of  her  party,  the 
meroenaries  and  others  had  assembled.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  March,  on  the  open  plain  near  the  city  ; 
the  day  was  wet  and  foggy,  as  if  the  fates  foreshowed  a  sad 
vioissitnde  of  affiurs*^.  Here  Matilda  swore  to  the  legate, 
that  all  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  realm,  particu- 
lariy  the  disposal  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  should 
be  according  to  his  will,  if  he  and  the  holy  Church  would 
receive  her  as  their  sovereign  lady  and  ever  observe  fealty  to 
her.  The  same  swore  and  vouched  for  her  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, Brian  fitz  Count  marquis^  of  Wallingford,  Milo  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  earl  of  Hereford,  and  some  others.  On  his 
part,  the  legate  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  her  for  lady 
of  England,  and  with  some  of  his  friends  to  engage  that,  so 
long  as  she  held  the  compact  inviolate,  he  would  be  faithful 
to  her.     On  the  following  day,  attended  by  the  legate  and 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  74.  [This  is  a  leDient  view  of  the  legate'i  case, 
though  perliape  not  altogether  ao  unjust  one,  and  is,  moreover,  from  the 
pen  of  one  weQ  disposed  towards  Stephen,  and  therefore  hardly  inclined 
to  favour  bis  brother,  at  the  expense  of  truth.  As  an  ecclesiastic  and  re- 
presentative of  the  holy  see,  the  legate  was  naturally  exasperated  against 
bis  brother,  for  bis  treatment  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and 
Ely,  a  consideration  which,  if  borne  in  mind,  may  serve  to  explain  and 
even  palliate  much  of  his  conduct. — ^T.] 

^  W.  Malm.  p.  743.  "  moestam  causae  vicissitudem."    ^  "  marcbio."  ib. 
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other  prelates,  she  went  in  prooeesion  to  the  cathedral,  where 
the  crown  and  the  scanty  treasure  left  there  by  Stephen  being 
delivered  to  her,  she  was  prockumed  quetm  of  Engiand,  the 
legate  cursing  those  who  cursed  her,  and  blessing  those  who 
blessed  her.  From  Winchester  she  proceeded  to  Wflton, 
where  the  arehbishop  Theobald  swore  atl^ianee  to  her,  which 
he  had  till  tJien  withhekly  de«ning  it  derogatory  to  his  office 
and  character  tg  take  tiiat  step  until  he  had  consulted  and 
obtained  a  release  from  the  king.  His  example  was  fcdlowed 
by  the  majority  of  the  prelates  and  some  of  the  laity' . 

A  few  days  after  (April  7th),  a  council  of  the  ardibishop 
Theobald,  and  all  the  bishops  of  England,  with  many  abbots 
and  archdeacons,  was  held  at  Winchester,  at  which  the  legate 
presided.  With  each  of  these  orders  the  legate  held  a  pri- 
vate conference,  at  which  he  explained  to  them  his  views  and 
intentions-^.  On  the  following  day  he  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  shallow  sophistry, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  his  audience.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  country  under  the  late 
king;  how  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  caused  all 
the  bishops  and  barons  of  England  and  Normandy  to  swear 
fealty  to  his  sole  surviving  offspring,  should  no  male  sucoesscH' 
be  borne  to  him  by  his  second  consort.  *'  This  was  not 
granted  to  him,  and  he  died  in  Normandy  without  male  issue. 
To  await  the  coming  of  a  lady,  whose  departure  from  Nor- 
mandy was  delayed  from  various  causes,  seemed  tedious,  and 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  provided  for  by  allowing  my 
brother  to  reign.  Alas !*'  continued  he,  "although  1  became 
his  surety  before  God,  that  he  would  honour  and  exalt  the 
holy  Church,  maintain  good  laws,  and  abrogate  bad  ones,  it 
grieves  me  to  coll  to  mind,  I  feel  shame  in  uttering  it,  how  he 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  743.  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1141. 

2  Malmesbiiry,  the  sobstance  of  whose  narrative  b  here  given  at  full, 
was  present  at  the  council.  He  says :  '*  Cujiis  concilii  actioni,  quia  inter- 
fiii,  integrant  reruin  veritatcm  |iostoris  non  ncgabo." — ^T. 
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has  conducted  himself  in  the  kingdom,  how  he  has  neglected 
to  execute  justice  on  the  contumacious,  how  all  peace,  from 
the  very  banning  of  his  reign,  has  been  at  an  end ;  bishops 
being  held  in  captivity  and  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  pos- 
seasions,  abbacies  sold,  churches  despoiled  of  their  treasures, 
the  counsels  of  the  wicked  listened  to,  those  of  the  good 
either  delayed,  or  treated  with  scorn.  You  know  how  often 
I  have  addressed  him,  both  directly  and  through  the  medium 
of  bishops ;  more  particularly  at  the  council  lately  held,  and 
that  I  have  thereby  gained  nothing  but  odium.  To  all  who 
rightly  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that  while  it  is  my  duty  to 
love  my  brother,  of  far  greater  moment  is  the  cause  of  our 
everlaating  Father.  Therefore,  since  God  has  pronounced 
ju(%ment  on  my  brother,  and  allowed  him  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries,  lest  the  realm  be  convulsed  if  it  lack 
a  ruler,  I  have,  in  virtue  of  my  legatine  authority,  summoned 
you  all  to  meet  me  here.  Yesterday  the  subject  was  discussed 
in  private  before  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  of 
Ekigland,  whose  province  it  especially  is  to  elect  and  ordain 
princes;  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  invoking  the  divine 
assistance,  as  is  meet,  we  choose  the  daughter  of  our  late 
giorions  king  for  our  sovereign  lady,  and  promise  her  our 
fealty  and  support.**^  When  all  present  had,  either  by  tem- 
perate acclamations  testified  their  approval  of  the  legate's 
harangue,  or,  by  holding  silence,  not  objected  to  it,  he  added: 
**  The  citizens  of  London — who  are,  as  it  were,  nobles,  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city — we  have  summoned  by 
our  messengers,  and  sent  them  a  safe^^sonduct,  and  I  trust 
they  will  not  defer  their  coming  beyond  this  day." 

On  the  following  day  the  Londoners  arrived,  and  being  in- 
troduced, announced  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  city  of 
London,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  to  pray  that  their  lord 
the  king  might  be  released  from  his  captivity.  Those  barons 
also,  who  had  long  been  members  of  their  body,  but  had  been 
captured  with  their  liege  lord,  earnestly  besought  the  legate 
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and  the  arohbishop,  with  all  the  clergy  preaenty  to  obtain  for 
them  their  liberty.  Their  petition  the  legate  answered  at  length, 
repeating  the  subatanoe  of  his  speech  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  adding :  lliat  it  ill  became  the  Liondoners,  who  were 
regarded  as  nobles  in  England,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those 
who  had  forsaken  their  lord  in  battle,  at  whose  instigation, 
too,  he  had  dishonoured  the  holy  Church,  and  who  made  a 
show  of  favouring  the  Londoners,  merely  that  they  might 
wheedle  them  out  of  their  money. 

When  the  legate  had  ceased  speaking,  a  certain  derk  st^od 
forward,'a  chaplain,  it  is  said,  of  the  queen's,  named  Christian, 
and  presented  a  letter  to  him,  which,  having  read  it  in  silence, 
he  returned,  saying  aloud,  that  it  was  not  genuine,  nor  ought 
it  to  be  read  before  an  assemblage  of  such  exalted  and  reli- 
gious persons;  for,  in  addition  to  the  objectionable  matter 
contained  in  it,  there  was  the  name  of  a  witness  attached  to 
it,  who  a  year  or  two  ago  had,  in  the  very  chapter  in  which 
they  were  then  sitting,  applied  the  most  opprobrious  language 
to  the  venerable  bishops  ^  The  clerk  was  not,  however,  so  to 
be  daunted,  but  with  admirable  confidence  read  the  lett&r  to 
the  council,  the  substance  of  which  was :  **  The  queen  earnestly 
entreats  the  clergy  assembled  in  general,  and  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  brother  of  her  lord,  in  particular,  to  restore 
her  said  lord  to  his  kingdom,  whom  wicked  men,  his  own 
liege  subjects,  have  cast  into  bonds.''  To  this  letter  the 
legate  returned  an  answer  similar  in  tenour  to  that  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Londoners,  who,  after  having  deliberated 
together,  said  they  would  communicate  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil to  their  fellow-citizens,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  be 
answerable  for  their  good-will.  On  the  following  day,  the 
council  was  dissolved,  after  it  had  excommunicated  many  ad- 
herents to  the  royal  cause,  among  whom  was  William  Martel, 
who  had  formerly  been  cupbearer  to  king  Henry,  but  was 

1  The  individual  here  alluded  to  was,  no  doubt,  Aubrey  of  Vere.  See 
pp.  400  #g— T. 
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then  «ewer  to  Stei^en.  Against  hini  the  legate  was  bitterly 
incensed,  for  having  intercepted  and  plundered  many  of  his 
chattels  ^ 

From  Wilton,  where  she  had  celebrated  the  Easter  festival 
(Mar.  80)'^,  the  empress  proceeded  to  Beading  (May  4th), 
where  she  was  received  with  great  honour.  Here  Robert  of 
OiUi  agreed  to  deliver  to  her  the  castle  of  Oxford,  of  which, 
by  the  appointment  of  Stephen,  he  was  constable.  From  Ox- 
ford, after  having  received  the  homage  of  that  city  and  the 
circumjacent  country,  she  directed  her  course  with  great  joy 
and  exultation  to  St.  Alban's,  where  she  was  met  by  a  deputa* 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  London,  with  whom  she  entered  into  a 
compact  for  the  delivery  of  the  metropolis,  whither,  with  great 
military  pomp,  she  hastened,  and  at  Westminster  was  received 
with  a  solemn  procession. 

The  greater  part  of  England  now  acknowledged  her  au- 
thority ;  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was,  by  every 
honourable  means,  strenuously  exerting  himself  to  promote 
her  interest ;  the  legate  also  appeared  faithfully  attached  to 
her  cause,  but  while  all  things  seemed  to  promise  the  speedy 
redoction  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  her  rule,  all  became 
changed,  a  storm  was  ready  to  burst  over  her  head.  For  no 
sooner  had  she  been  proclaimed  queen  than  her  haughty  and 
tyrannical  spirit  began  to  display  itself.  Those  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  now  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  acknowledge  hers,  she  treated  with  contumely, 
driving  them  with  threats  and  insult  from  her  presence.  The 
lands  of  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  Stephen  she  distributed 
among  her  partisans,  and,  in  general,  revoked  all  his  grants. 
When  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  legate,  or  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter approached  her  with  bended  knees  to  solicit  some  object, 
she  would  not  rise  to  receive  them,  and  would  most  frequently 

■  W.  Mahn.  pp.  744.  sqq.   Flor.  Wigorn.  Cent.  a.  lUl. 
2  According  to  Malmesbury,  who  is,  no  doubt,  wrong,  she  passed  the 
Easter-tide  at  Oxford.— T. 
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dismifis  them  with  a  harsh  denials  By  the  queoi  she  had 
been  solicited  for  the  release  of  her  captive  consort ;  many  of 
the  nobility  had  likewise  interceded  with  her  for  the  same 
object,  engaging  to  deliver  into  her  hands  not  only  numerous 
hostages,  but  castles  and  other  possessions,  for  die  mere  re- 
lease of  the  king,  pledging  themselves  that,  if  restored  to  free- 
dom, he  should  renounce  the  crown  and,  as  a  monk  or  pilgrim, 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Ood  alone.  To  these  solicita- 
tions, as  also  to  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
Stephen^s  earldoms  of  Boulogne  and  Mortain  might  bo  con- 
ferred on  his  son  Eustace,  Matilda  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When, 
too,  the  citizens  of  London  had  lulled  themsdves  into  the 
belief  that  peaceful  and  happier  days  awaited  them,  the  em- 
press, to  their  dismay,  in  an  imperious  tone,  exacted  from  the 
more  opulent  among  them  an  immense  sum  of  money.  And 
when  they  urged  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  in 
the  state,  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  famine  which  pervaded 
the  land,  and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  king,  they  had 
lost  a  large  poftion  of  their  wealth,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
impending  pauperism ;  therefore,  humbly  prayed  that  she 
would  have  pity  on  their  reduced  condition,  and  not  impose 
this  onerous  tax  on  them,  but  wait  till  more  tranquil  and 
better  times  should  render  them  more  able  to  comply  with 
her  demands,  her  rage  knew  no  bounds.  The  Londoners,  she 
said,  had  repeatedly  and  largely  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
king ;  they  had  lavishly  spent  their  money  for  his  benefit  and 
to  her  prejudice,  and  had  conspired  with  her  enemies ;  there- 
fore they  had  no  right  to  expect  that  she  would  spare  them, 
or  make  the  slightest  abatement  of  her  demand^.  Nor  did 
the  petition  of  the  citizens  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of 
king  Edward,  in  the  stead  of  those  of  her  father,  which 
were  found  too  oppressive,  meet  with  a  more  favourable 
ception^. 

1  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  lUl.  W.  Malm.  p.  749.   Gesto  Steph.  p.  76. 

2  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  76,  77.   W.  Malm.  p.  750. 
^  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1141. 
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When  Matilda'a  conaort,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  was  apprized  of 
the  victory  over  Stephen  at  Lincoln,  he  marched  an  armed 
force  into  Normandy,  and  summoned  the  holders  of  the  royal 
castles  there  to  surrender.  These,  however,  among  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Meulan,  as  well  as  other 
Anglo-Norman  nobles,  had^  with  the  king's  ancient  friend, 
Hogh,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  at  their  head,  betaken  them- 
selves to  Stephen's  brother  Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  him  not  only  the  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
but  also  the  kingdom  of  England.  But  this  wise  and  pious 
prince,  again  declining  the  realm  that  had  been  a  second  time 
offered  to  him^  advised  them  to  transfer  the  one  and  the 
other  to  Geoffrey,  provided  that  prince  would  restore  to  his 
brother  Stephen  his  liberty  and  the  counties  he  had  fonnerly 
possessed^  and  to  himself  the  city  of  Tours  which  appertained 
to  his  fief  2. 

The  queen  now  finding  that  the  petitions  of  herself  and 
others  for  the  release  of  her  consort  and  the  grant  of  his 
counties  to  their  son  were  rejected  with  insult,  resolved  on 
attempting  to  gain  by  force  that  which  had  been  denied  to 
her  solicitations.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  she  sent  a 
considerable  military  force  to  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  London,  with  orders  to  harry  and  bum  in  every 
directioa.  Panic-stricken  on  seeing  themselves  thus  exposed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  irritated  by  the  tyrannic 
and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  empress  towards  them,  the  citizens 
unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  confederation  for  the  re- 
8torati<»i  of  the  king  to  his  liberty  3. 

While  the  empress  was  awaiting  in  security  the  answer  of 
the  Londoners  to  her  demand,  and  fully  confident  of  their 
compliance  with  her  will,  all  the  city  bells  at  once  rang  out, 
sununoning  the  inhabitants  to  rise,  who  thereupon  rushing  to 
arms,  and  inspired  to  a  man  with  the  bitterest  animosity 
lowards  that  princess,  poured  forth  from  Uie  sevenU  gates. 

1  See  p.  358.  >  Qrd.  Vital  p.  923.  «  GeiU  Stephaoi,  p.  17* 
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The  empress  was  at  the  moment  just  sitting  down  to  table, 
when,  hearing  the  tumult,  and  being  aeeretly  warned  that 
treason  was  plotting  against  her,  she  and  those  abont  her  in- 
stantly sought  safety  in  flight.  Hardly  had  their  hofses  left 
the  suburban  dwellings  behind  them,  when  an  aim<ist  count- 
less multitude  of  people  arrived  at  their  hostels,  and  destroyed 
or  carried  off  all  that  had  been  left  by  the  fbgitiTes  in  their 
hurry  to  escape.  The  barons,  who  had  aeoompanied  the 
empress  in  her  flight,  gradually  forsook  her  on  the  way,  de- 
parting in  various  directions.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
who,  according  to  report,  was  both  the  accomplice  and  insti- 
gator of  the  insurrection,  and  others,  bishops  and  knights, 
who  had  assembled  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly 
inthroning  the  empress,  lost  no  time  in  seeking  varions  hi£ng- 
places.  Matilda  herself,  attended  by  the  eari  of  Gloocester 
and  a  very  few  barons,  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Oxford. 

The  adherents  of  the  king,  thus  inspired  with  new  connige, 
rose  in  all  parts  against  the  empress.  The  queen,  too,  now 
in  possession  of  London,  scorning  the  gentleness  of  her  sex. 
nobly  exerted  herself  in  gathering  the  partisans  of  the  royal 
cause.  The  legate,  with  whom  the  queen  had  had  an  inter- 
view at  Guildford,  moved  by  her  supplications,  and  perhaps 
commiserating  his  brother'^s  unhappy  lot,  manifested  also  his 
anxiety  to  devise  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  the  miseries 
of  a  prison.  But  the  empress  shrewdly  anticipating  the  fruits 
of  his  schemes,  proceeded  with  a  well-appointed  force  to 
Winchester  (Aug.  1st),  in  the  hope  of  laying  hands  on  him. 
While  she,  however,  with  her  followers,  was  entering  the  city 
by  one  gate,  the  bishop,  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  passed  out 
by  another,  and  with  all  speed  fled  to  his  castle  ^  Having 
taken  possession  of  the  royal  castle,  Matilda  sent  to  the  bi- 
shop, saying,  that  as  she  was  in  Winchester,  she  trusted  he 

1  "  Castella  sua."  GesU  SUph.  p.  80.  Hence  aod  from  what  (bUows 
it  appears  that  the  bishop  bad  one  castle  within,  and  anothrr  without  the 
city,  to  the  kttcr  of  which  he  fled  on  the  arrival  of  Matilda. — T. 
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would  not  delay  ooniing  to  her.  Consulting  his  own  safety, 
the  bishop  answered  ambiguously  :  '^  I  will  make  myself 
ready  >  ;'*^  and  immediately  adopted  measures  to  gain  sup- 
porters. On  her  part  the  empress,  by  an  edict  published 
throughout  the  realm,  assembled  a  considerable  army,  and 
commanded  the  castle  of  the  bishop  which,  according  to  a 
most  beautiful  plan^  he  had  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  also  his  mansion,  which  he  had  rendered  as  strong  and 
impregnable  as  a  castle,  to  be  invested  by  a  strict  blockade*^. 

On  reading  the  names  of  those  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Matilda  and  attended  her  on  this  occasion,  it  must  excite 
our  wonder  how  a  force  such  as  those  names  imply  could 
have  been  so  soon  and  so  completely  overcome  and  scattered 
as  we  shall  presently  see  it  was  doomed  to  be.  There  was 
David,  king  of  Scotland^  who  had  already  been  twice  driven 
out  of  England ;  there  were  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Banulf 
earl  of  Chester,  Baldwin  of  Bedvers  earl  of  Exeter,  Reginald 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Milo  of  Gloucester,  on  whom  the  empress 
had  recently  conferred  the  earldom  of  Hereford '^ ;  Roger  earl 
of  Warwick,  William  of  Mohun,  whom  she  had  created  earl 
of  Dorset,  and  a  Breton  count  named  Boterel^  Of  barons 
there  were :  Brian  fitz  Count,  John  Marescfaal,  Roger  of 
Oilli,  Roger  of  Nunant,  William  fitz  Alan  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  all  of  whom  with  a  powerful  army,  col- 
lected from  every  quarter,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
marched  to  besiege  the  castle  of  the  bishop^. 

The  bishop,  on  his  side,  having  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  England  those  barons  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  king,  together  with  a  numerous  body  of  soldiery,  marched 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Winchester.  The  queen, 
also,  with  a  large  force,  including  a  band  of  nearly  a  thousand 

>  '' Ego  parabo  me."  W.  Malm.  p.  751. 

2  Gesta  Steph.  pp.  78-80.  W.  Malm.  pp.  748-750. 

3  See  the  patent,  dated  July  25th  1141,  the  oldest  on  record,  in  Rymer, 
i.  19.  -*  See  p.  322.  *  Ge«ta  Stcph.  p.  80. 
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Londonors,  ornied  with  heimeta  and  breaat-plates,  hastened 
vigorously  to  besiege  the  besiegers.  Others,  too,  intimate 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  king^  among  whom  are  named 
Roger  of  Chastenay  >  and  his  brother  William,  with  a  well- 
appointed  body  of  foot  soldiers  and  archers,  pressed  hardly 
on  one  quarter  of  the  place.  Hence  arose  a  siege  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  :  those  engaged  in  assailing  the  episcopal 
castle  being  themselves  closely  besieged  by  the  royal  army. 
In  the  almost  daily  encounters  which  took  place  many  were 
slain,  and  from  the  fires  projected  by  the  defenders  of  the 
castle,  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  together  with  above  forty 
churches  and  two  abbeys'-,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  To  add  to 
the  calamities  of  the  inhabitants,  famine  soon  began  to  pre- 
vail, bodies  of  armed  men  being  posted  on  all  the  ways  leading 
to  the  city,  cutting  off  all  supplies.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
evil,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  fort  at  WherweU,  about  six 
miles  distant  from  Winchester,  whence  they  might  annoy 
their  adversaries,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies.  But  the  royalists,  aware  of  what  was  in  progress, 
made  a  desperate  onslaught  on  the  enemy,  of  whom  many 
being  slain  and  nuuiy  captured,  the  rest  sought  safety  within 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  where  they  defended  themselves  as  in 
a  castle,  until  the  place  being  set  on  fire  by  firebrands  thrown 
into  it,  the  half-burnt  defenders  were  compelled  to  issue  forth 
and  submit  to  the  mercy  of  their  assailants.  The  abbey  was 
sacked  and  burnt,  it  is  said,  by  William  of  Ypres,  and  its 
inmates  subjected  to  all  the  atrocities  consequent  on  such 
events. 

>  Or  Chesney  (Cheney).    The  Latintied  nsme  is  De  Gasneto. — ^T. 

3  One  was  a  house  of  nuns  within,  the  other  was  Hide  abbey,  without 
the  walls,  dedicated  to  Alfred's  friend,  St.  Grimbald,  in  which  was  a  cele- 
brated cross,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  the  gift  of 
king  Cnut.  For  a  miracle  performed  by  this  cross,  see  W.  Malm.  p.  752, 
Flor.Wigom.  Cont.  p.  133.  Andover  was  also  burnt  by  the  royalists  in  the 
course  of  these  conflicts,  llie  continuator  of  Florence  and  others  say 
that  the  conflagration  of  the  city  was  by  command  of  the  bishop,  forget- 
ting, it  seems,  that  he  was  not  in  the  place. — ^T. 
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Tbe  pofiitioo  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  ad- 
berflttis  of  Matilda  being  rendered  thus  desperate  by  fire  and 
fanune,  they  resolved  on  raising  the  now  hopeless  siege  of 
the  ea«tle,  and  seeking  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  (Sept. 
IHhy.  In  proseoution  of  this  design,  the  earl  sent  his  sister 
forward,  escorted  by  Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall  with  the  van 
of  his  amy,  while  himself  with  a  few  of  his  boldest  followers 
Cnrmed  the  rear-guard.  But  hardly  had  they  issued  from  the 
gates  when  they  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  army.  In  this  encounter,  the  earl  of 
Glouoester  with  all  those  about  him  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  being  captured  at  Stockbridge  by  the  Flemings  under 
William  of  Ypres.  The  rout  was  complete ;  the  face  of  all 
the  country  around  bore  manifest  signs  of  the  havoc  made 
among  the  f<Jlowers  of  Matilda:  horses  without  riders  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  the  earth  was  strewed  with  shields 
and  corselets  and  every  kind  of  weapon,  together  with  costly 
robes  and  other  artides  of  value.  Barons  and  knights  ap« 
peared  fleeing  in  all  directions,  to  escape  from  the  rage  and 
violence  of  the  peasantry.  The  king  of  Scotland,  after  having 
been  thrice  captured,  and  as  many  times  released  by  bribery^ 
with  difficulty  reached  his  own  territories.  The  archbishop 
of  Gaoterbury,  with  some  bishops  and  nobles,  despoiled  of 
their  horses  and  garments^  e&cted  their  escape  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  empress  herself,  with  her  beloved  Brian 
fits  Count  ^,  and  a  few  attendants,  fled  first  to  Ludgersholl, 
and  thence  to  Devizes ;  from  which  town,  not  considering  her- 

1  According  to  the  continuator  of  Florence,  the  siege  was  raised  by  the 
bishop,  who,  tired  of  the  war,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open  and 
peace  proclaimed  throughout  the  city.  But  hardly  had  the  empress 
mounted  her  h<»rBe,  when  he  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  the  retirmg 
enemy.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  continuator  was  a 
friend  of  Milo,  the  supporter  of  Matilda,  and  that  his  testimony  is  not 
suf^rted  either  by  the  author  of  the  Geeta  or  by  Malinesbury. — ^T. 

2  "  ut  sicut  sese  antea  mutuo  et  indivise  dilexerant,  ita  nee  in  adversis, 
plorimo  impediente  periculo,  aliquatenus  separarentur."  Geeta  Steph.  p.  85. 
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aelf  in  security  there,  she  continued  her  fli^t  to  Olouoeeler  ^ 
Milo,  the  newly  created  earl  of  Hereford,  also  escaped  to 
GHouoester,  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity^. 

While  these  works  of  plunder,  conflagration,  and  bloodsbed 
were  being  enacted  in  various  other  places,  the  Londoners,  in 
concert  with  a  large  body  of  the  royal  anny,  sadLod  what 
still  renuuned  unscathed  of  the  unfortunate  city  of  Winchester, 
breaking  open  and  destroying  not  only  the  private  dwetlings 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  the  sacred  edifices,  and  bearing 
off  to  their  homes  vast  spoil,  both  in  treasures  and  captives. 
So  great  was  the  devastation,  that  no  one,  however  aged, 
could  call  to  memory  its  parallel  3. 

On  his  capture  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was  presented  to  the 
queen,  and,  by  her  command,  consigned  to  the  keeping  of 
William  of  Ypres  in  the  castle  of  Rochester.  Thus  were  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  parties  each  in  the  power  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  the  object  now  of  highest  interest  both  to  MatiMa 
and  the  friends  of  Stephen  was,  to  effect  their  mutual  libera- 
tion. After  some  negotiation  it  was  settled  that,  on  leaving 
the  queen  with  her  son  and  two  nobles  in  Bristd  as  hostages, 
the  king  should  proceed  to  Winchester  (Nov.  1st),  whither 
the  earl  had  been  conducted  from  Rochester,  and  that  a 
mutual  release  should  there  take  jdace,  leaving  each  to  act  as 
freely  as  if  neither  had  been  captured^. 

The  liberation  of  his  brother  must  have  been  a  soorce  of 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  bishop,  who,  on  the  oc- 
taves of  St.  Andrew  (Dee.  7th),  in  virtue  of  his  legatine 
authority  convened  a  council  at  Westminster,  at  which  he 
read  a  letter  from  the  pope,  who  blamed  him  for  having 

1  The  oontinuator  of  Florence  (p.  134)  sayB,  that  she  was  bound  like  i 
corpse  and  coDveyed  on  a  bier  from  Devisee  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  story 
is  unsupported  by  the  other  chroniclers. — ^T. 

3  Gesta  Steph.  pp.  80-85.  W.  Malm.  pp.  750-753.  Flor.  Wigom.  Cont. 
a.  1141. 

3  Gesta  Steph.  p.  85.  ^  W.  Malm.  p.  754.  GesU  Steph.  p.  85. 
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n^leeted  the  release  of  his  brother,  and  urged  him  to  employ 
eveiy  means  possible  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  The 
king,  then,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  complained  bitterly 
that  he  had  been  captured  by  his  own  lieges,  and  nearly  sue- 
combed  under  their  harsh  treatment,  to  whom  he  never  had 
denied  justice.  Thereupon  the  legate  rose,  and  strove  to 
mitigmte  the  odium  his  conduct  had  excited.  He  had,  he 
said,  acknowledged  the  empress,  not  from  good-will,  but  ne- 
cessity, when,  shortly  after  his  brother'*s  misfortune,  and  at  a 
tame  when  all  his  adherents  were  either  driven  away  or,  with 
minds  fnll  of  suspicion,  were  awaiting  the  event,  she  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Winchester  ^ ;  that  all  the  engagements 
she  had  made  regarding  the  right  of  churches  she  had  vio- 
lated ;  that  he  had  been  informed  by  trust- worthy  authority, 
that  she  had  plotted  to  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  dignity 
but  his  life ;  but  that  GkKl  in  his  mercy  had  turned  events 
oofatrary  to  her  hopes,  so  that  himself  had  escaped  from  peril, 
and  been  able  to  free  his  brother  from  his  bonds.  He  therefore 
commanded  them,  on  the  part  of  Grod  and  the  pope,  that  they 
would  with  their  utmost  power  aid  a  king  anointed  by  the 
will  of  the  people  and  the  consent  of  the  holy  see ;  but  to 
dte  for  exconununication  those  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who 
&voured  the  countess  of  Anjou,  all  excepting  the  lady  of  the 
Angevins  herself*^. 

'*  I  do  not,"  writes  the  old  chronicler,  "  say  that  this  speech 
was  received  with  favour  by  all,  though  certainly  no  one  con- 
troverted it ;  fear  or  respect  bridled  the  tongues  of  the  clergy 
present.""  But  there  was  one  among  them,  a  layman,  an 
envoy  from  the  empress,  who  publicly  forbade  the  legate,  by 
the  faith  he  had  engaged  to  her,  to  resolve  anything  in  that 
council  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  her  honour.     He  more- 

I  Here  the  text  of  Malmesbury  §eemB  defective. — ^T. 

3  W.  Malm,  p.  755.  "  Jubere  se  turbatores  pacis,  qui  oomitiBSse  Andega- 
vensi  faverent,  ad  excomznunicationem  vocandoB»  pneter  earn  qiue  Ande- 
gavonim  domina  esset." — ^T. 
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over  asserted  that  the  legate  had  pledged  lumadf  to  die 
press  not  to  afford  any  aid  to  his  brother  beyond  sendii^  him 
twenty  knights;  that  she  had  eome  to  England  in  eoue- 
quenoe  of  his  repeated  letters ;  that  having  eaptnred  the  king, 
die  had  held  him  in*  captivity  ehiefiy  with  his  eonnivanoe. 
Although  he  sud  all  this  and  much  besides  with  great  se- 
verity of  tone,  the  weight  of  his  words  failed  to  move  the 
bishop  to  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  anger.  Before  the 
termination  of  the  sitting  the  sentence  of  ezeommmiicalioB 
was  pronounced  against  all  who  should  erect  new  casties, 
invade  the  rights  of  the  CSiureh,  or  do  violenee  to  the  poor 
and  helpless  ^ 

An  interval  of  inaction  seems  at  this  time  to  have  sae- 
ceeded  the  late  period  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  each  party 
being  apparently  more  intent  on  hoWng  what  it  possessed 
than  on  invading  the  possessions  of  its  adversary.  The  king 
with  his  consort  had  gone  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  qneBin^ 
some  feuds  among  his  vassals,  and  of  retaining  the  peofde  of 
the  north  of  England  in  their  favourable  dispootion  towards 
him,  when  a  severe  illness^  with  which  he  was  seised  shortly 
after  Eastor  (1142)^  at  Northampton,  threatened  the  speedy 
termination  of  his  newly  recovered  power  and  his  life^. 

The  empress  had  fixed  her  temporary  abode  at  Deviaesir 
where,  at  a  council,  it  was  resolved  to  send  for  her  husband, 
the  count  of  Anjou^  to  defend  and  prosecute  the  rights  of  his 
wife  and  son  in  England.  On  the  return  of  the  envoys,  they 
reported  that  the  count  was  not  unfitvourable  to  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  that  if  the  eari  of  Gloucester,  whose  great 
qualities  were  known  to  him,  and  who  was  the  only  one  on  whom 
he  could  implicitly  rely,  would  come  over  to  him,  he  would,  if 
in  his  power,  comply  with  their  wishes ;  otherwise,  in  going 
to  and  fro  they  would  spend  their  time  and  labour  in  vain. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  the  earl  undertook 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  756.  Gervanus,  col.  1357. 
2  W.  Malm.  p.  763.  Joh.  Hagust,  ool.  271. 
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the  omnmiaaioii  and  prooeeded  to  Normandy,  aooompanied  by 
hoBtagea  from  among  the  nobles,  as  pledges  to  the  count  for 
hk  aeenrity,  and  to  the  empress,  that  daring  his  absence  they 
wooM  mnte  as  one  man  in  defending  her  from  all  injury.  On 
amYing  at  Oaen  the  eari  was  met  by  the  count,  who  alleged 
a  mnkitiide  of  reasons  for  declining  to  cross  oyer  to  England, 
among  others,  the  rebellion  of  several  places  in  Normandy ; 
and  when,  with  the  earFs  assistance,  those  places  were  sub- 
dued, he  was  prepared  with  other  excuses  equally  cogent.  He 
readily,  however,  allowed  his  son  Henry  to  accompany  his 
undo  to  England^. 

From  Devizes  the  empress  had  transferred  her  abode  to 
Ozlic^*,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  had  stationed 
bodies  of  troops  and  strengthened  several  castles,  as  at 
Woodstock,  B^isii^ton,  and  other  places,  even  as  far  as 
Gireneester^.  It  was  to  the  last  mentioned  place  that  Ste- 
pheo,  after  his  recov^,  directed  his  march,  whence,  having 
bttmed  the  castle,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  the  empress 
with  a  strong  force  was  dwelling  in  perfect  security,  when^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Stephen,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  made  his  appearance,  who  on  seeing  the  enemy  issuing 
from  the  city  in  considerable  numbers,  while  others  were 
galling  them  with  arrows,  the  river's  breadth  only  being 
between  them,  resolved  on  crossing  at  a  known  ford,  but 
where  the  water  was  of  conaderable  depth.  Among  the 
foremost  to  plunge  into  the  stream  was  the  king  himself; 
having  crossed  it  rather  by  swimming  than  wading,  he  rushed 

»  W.  Malm.  pp.  673-776.  Gervas.  a.  1142. 

3  The  author  of  the  Gesta  describes  Oxford  as  "  Civitas  tutissime  xnu- 
iiita»  aqtiis  maximae  profundidatis  undique  proluentibus  inaccessa;  bine 
valfis  antemimlis  intentissime  drcumcuicta,  inde  inezpugnabiU  caatello  et 
tmni  emrnmUisnma  polcre  et  fortissime  roborata."  The  tower  here  men- 
tioned is  probably  the  massive  one  yet  standing,  a  memorial  of  fallen 
greatness. — T. 

'  Malmesbury  makes  Stephen  sack  and  bum  Wareham,  but  is  it  not  an 
error  for  Cirencester  ? — T. 
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on  the  enemy,  drove  them  back  into  the  city,  wfaidi  he 
entered  with  them,  and  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places;  in 
consequence  of  whieh  disaster,  the  empress  retired  for  safety 
to  the  castle  (Sept.  26th).  Exalting  in  Ui  socoeas,  the  kii^ 
resolved  on  laying  close  siege  to  the  castle,  in  the  hope,  by 
capturing  the  empress,  the  cause  of  all  Us  difliculties,  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom.  In  prosecution  of  this 
deflign,  he  posted  guards  to  prevent  all  access  and  egress^  and 
after  a  dose  blockade  of  three  months,  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  garrison  to  great  straits.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
escape  of  the  empress  appears  little  short  of  miracukms. 
Their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  castle,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  beset  and  assailed  on  all  sides ;  yet,  attended 
only  by  three  faithful  knights,  and  all  dad  in  white,  die  went 
forth  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  passed  through  the  posts  of 
the  enemy,  by  the  aid  of  a  sentinel,  who  had  been  previoody 
bribed ;  and  on  foot  through  the  snow,  with  which  the  countiy 
was  covered,  crossed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Abingdon,  whence,  on  horseback,  she  continued  her 
flight  to  Wallingford,  hdd  by  Brian  fits  Counts 

When  the  king  found  that  the  prey,  iHiich  he  had  been  so 
long  in  hope  of  seizing,  had  thus  eluded  his  grasp,  he  pru- 
dently listened  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  took  posBos- 
don  of  the  castle  of  Oxford,  by  allowing  the  garrison  to  ca- 
pitulate. To  thw  concesdon  he  was,  however,  in  great  measure 
prompted  by  the  return  of  earl  Robert  from  Normandy,  who, 
when  apprized  of  the  critical  podtion  in  which  his  sister  was 
placed,  had  landed  with  a  force  at  Wardiam,  and  the  castle 
of  which  place  having  besi^ed  and  taken,  was  vigoronaly  pre- 
paring to  attack  him.  Stephen,  now,  in  his  turn,  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  VVareham,  when,  on  finding  that  the 
place  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  earl,  he  laid  waste  the 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  88.  W.  Malm.  p.  766.  Gerva8.ool.  1358.  ILWeod. 
ii.  232.  [In  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1140,  it  is  said,  that  ske  was  lei  tkfwn  6jr 
nighlfrtum  the  fower  wilh  ropes. — ^T.] 
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flanoanding  oountiy  with  fire  and  sword,  and  tJien  marohed 
OQ  to  Wilton,  where,  as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  his  adver- 
suy,  he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  castle.  Here 
he  was  j<Hned  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  many  barons 
with  a  strong  body  of  men  from  all  parts  of  England.  On 
karmng  that  reinforoements  were  daily  hastening  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  king,  the  earl  resolved  to  advance  to  Wilton, 
there  to  give  him  battle.  A  battle  ensued  (1148,  July  1st), 
whioh  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  royal  army,  the 
king  himself  and  his  brother  escaping  captivity  only  by  a  pre- 
cipitate and  ignominious  flight.  In  diis  conflict  Stephen's 
brave  and  faithfnl  fnend  and  sewer,  William  Martel,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  temporary  keeping  of  Brian 
fitz  CSoont  at  Wallingfwd.  The  fugitive  royalists  were  pur- 
sued by  the  earl  into  the  town  of  Wilton,  which  was  made  to 
sdfer  an  the  horrors  but  too  common  on  such  occasions,  ra- 
{une,  alau^ter,  and  conflagration. 

After  his  victory  at  WQton  earl  Robert  proceeded  to  Bri- 
stol, loaded  with  spoil  and  taking  with  him  numerous  prisoners, 
among  others  William  Martel,  whom  he  held  in  strict  con- 
finementy  until,  for  his  release,  he  had  paid  three  hundred 
marks  and  surrendered  his  castle  of  Sherborne,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  principal  key  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  after- 
wards followed  up  his  success,  gradually  reducing  the  realm 
under  his  control,  destroying  the  castles  of  the  royalists,  and 
erecting  others,  until  he  had  subjected  to  the  empress  nearly 
the  entire  western  part  from  sea  to  sea.  In  this  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  only  resistance  he  found  was  from  Henry  of 
Tracy,  who  maintained  a  harassing  warfare  against  the  par- 
tisans of  MatOda,  until  the  cause  of  the  king  was  again  pre- 
dominant in  those  parted 

At  this  time  the  state  of  England  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme ;  on  the  one  part  torn  and  oppressed  by  the  king 
and  his  adherents,  on  the  other,  by  the  eari  of  Gloucester  and 

I  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  95. 
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the  partisanfl  of  the  empress.  Of  the  wretched  inhabitftnte 
aome,  finding  the  sweetnesB  of  home  tamed  to  UttemeflB, 
eought  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands;  others,  in  the  hope  of 
proteotion,  constraeting  lowly  huts  aroond  the  chnrehea, 
passed  a  life  of  fear  and  misery ;  others  laeking  other  food 
— for  fifunine  had  spread  itself  over  the  ooontiy — fed  oo  the 
flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  or  barely  sustained  life  by  the  poor 
sustenance  afiRirded  by  raw  herbs  and  roots.  Men  4fied  in 
multitudes;  entire  large  nllages  might  be  seen  without  an 
inhabitant,  and  a  nmn  might  travel  for  a  whole  day  without 
meeting  with  a  hving  human  being.  Kelds  of  ydhiw  eom 
stood  without  one  to  reap  it,  aD  the  husbandmen  being  swept 
away.  To  this  accumulation  of  miseries  is  to  be  added  the 
influx  of  (oreign  mercenaries,  who  void  of  pity  and  recklcsB  of 
the  calamities  of  the  peo{de,  from  the  castles  perpetrated  afl 
kinds  of  atrocities,  and  who,  when  the  barons  had  sumrnoned 
them  to  their  aid  from  the  most  remote  parts,  unaUe  either 
to  get  their  stipends  or  satisfy  their  rapacity  by  plunder,  no- 
thing to  plunder  being  longer  left,  pillaged  the  possessions  of 
the  Church.  If  a  priest  or  monk  ventured  to  ezpostidBte 
with  them,  he  was  treated  with  contumely,  if  not  with  blowBb 
The  bishops,  who  ought  to  have  been  tlie  bulwarks  ef  the 
Church,  were  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind :  whie  some 
through  fear  yidded  to  the  storm,  others,  regardless  of  their 
sacred  calling,  supplied  their  castles  ^th  provisions,  arms» 
and  suflbsient  garrisons,  and^  under  the  plea  of  driving  awaj 
the  robbers  of  Church  property,  proved  thems^ves  more  cruel 
and  merciless  than  they.  Many,  too,  of  these  bishops,  cased 
in  iron,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  shared 
the  spoil  with  the  plunderers  of  the  country,  and  subjected  to 
bonds  and  tortures  those  knights  or  wealtby  individuals  that 
unfortunately  M\  into  their  hands ;  and  while  they  themselves 
were  the  principal  agents  in  such  atrocities,  would  lay  the 
blame  on  their  military  followers.  Among  these  wortliies  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
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and  OieBter.  One  honourable  exception,  however,  there  was 
in  Roger  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  pious  and  courageous  man, 
who  swerved  not  from  the  path  of  right,  but  with  weapons 
befitting  a  Christian  soldier,  boldly  opposed  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  and  realm.  For  when  Milo  eari  of  Hereford  was 
in  need  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pay  of  those  soldiers 
whom  be  had  raised  to  oppose  the  king,  and  would  compel 
the  churches  under  his  power  to  pay  a  heavy  contribution 
for  that  object,  he  was  resisted  by  the  bishop,  who  asserted 
that  ecclesiastical  property  being  the  offerings  of  pious  indi- 
vidualsy  transferred  in  perpetuity  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
no  secular  person  had  the  right  to  exercise  any  control  over 
it ;  the  earl  and  his  followers  must  therefore  abstain  from 
seiaang  it,  or  expect  instantly  to  be  stricken  with  the  sword  of 
exoommunication.  Enraged  at  this  resistance  to  his  demand, 
Milo  sent  his  myrmidons  to  nyage  and  plunder  the  lands  of 
the  bishop,  who,  thereupon,  calling  together  his  clergy,  pro- 
nounced the  awful  sentence  on  him  and  his  agents,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  all  divine  service  was  suspended,  that  no 
corpse  might  be  laid  in  the  earth,  or  consumed  by  fire,  or  im- 
UBiersed  in  water,  or  removed  from  the  spot  where  it  ceased  to 
live,  until  the  perpetrator  of  the  sacrilege  should  have  made 
compensation  to  the  last  farthing,  for  what  he  had  taken  or 
destroyed.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  S4th  Deo.,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  Milo  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  incautiously 
aimed  at  a  deer,  and  died  without  repentance  ^ 

About  the  same  time,  other  adherents  of  the  ^npress  were 
removed  by  death  from  the  scene  of  violence,  in  retribution, 
says  the  chronicler,  for  the  violation  and  pillage,  by  earl  Ro- 
bert's command,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  i£thel- 
tbryth  at  Wilton :  among  these  are  named  the  earl^s  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  great  promise;  William,  the  "preceptor'*  of 

1  Gesta  Stophani,  pp.  96-101.  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1144  (1143).  Also  the 
Ohron.  of  Lanthony  abbey,  which  house  was  greatly  befriended  by  him,  in 
Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  134. 
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Salisbury,  and  Robert  fits  Hildebrand,  who  is  deocribed  as  a 
man  of  the  meanest  extmotion  and  basest  character:  being 
sent  by  the  empress  to  the  assistance  of  William  of  Pont-de- 
TArche,  in  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, he  seduced  his  wife^  with  whom  he  afterwards  HTcd 
in  adultery,  threw  William  himself  into  prison,  turned  traitor 
to  Matilda,  and  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  king  and 
his  brother,  the  bishop.  His  death  was  the  consequence  of  a 
dreadful  disease  ^ 

In  this  year,  at  Midlent,  a  council  was  hdd  at  London  by 
the  legate,  at  which  the  king  assisted,  in  which  it  was  en* 
acted,  that,  whereas  no  honour  or  reverence  is  shown  to  the 
Church  of  God  or  its  priests  by  impious  depredators,  but  that 
clerics  are  captured,  redeemed,  and  cast  into  prison  hke  lay- 
men, it  is  therefore  ordained  and  decreed  that,  if  any  one 
violate  a  church  or  cemetery,  or  lay  violent  hands  on  a  clergy- 
man,  he  shall  receive  absolution  from  no  one  but  the  pope 
himself,  and  in  his  presence^. 

Among  the  partisans  of  Stephen  was  Geoffrey  of  Maone- 
vile^,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  vakmr,  and  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  nobility,  being,  as  constable,  in 
possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  besides  other  castles  of 

1  "  Vermis  quidam  inter  vitalia  iUius  inostua  inreput,  lentoque  morsii 
interiora  exedens,  paulatim  sceleratum  depavit,  multisque  tendem  vexm- 
tum  quefltttbus,  multis  eiiam  et  horreodis  tortum  cruciatibus,  dignissimo 
aupplicio  ad  extrema  deduxit."  Gcste  Stephani,  pp.  96-101.  H.  Hnnt. 
a.  1143.   R.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  33 1. ^T. 

3  H.  Hunt.  a.  1143.  R.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  23S. 

*  [Thii  name  is  usually  written  "  Manderille;"  I  adopt  the  orthc^paphy 
of  Domesday.  In  the  Latin  chroniclers  it  is  rendered  **  Magna  villa." — ^T.] 
He  had  been  orastod  eail  of  Essex  by  Stephen.  See  Rymer»  i.  p.  18.  In 
1136  he  founded  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Walden  in  Essex,  afterwards 
made  an  abbey.  See  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  pp.  133  sq.,  where  a  copious 
account  is  given  of  him  and  hie  race.  Both  he  and  his  wife  Roheisa 
were  great  benefactors  to  the  priory  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Chicksand  in  Bedfordshire.  See  Monast.  iii.  p.  434,  vi. 
p.  950. 
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great  8ti*ength,  as  at  Walden  and  Pleshey  ^  in  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  and  was  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  the  king 
himself.  By  this  plenitude  of  power  having  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  of  those  more  immediately  about  the  king,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  report  that  was  rife  among  the  people, 
that  Geoffrey  was  meditating  the  delivery  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  countess  of  Anjou,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
order  his  arrest  for  treason,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  his 
castles'^.  Stephen  was  long  reluctant  to  adopt  any  measures 
against  him,  lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  treachery ; 
but  a  quarrel  having  suddenly  arisen  between  Qeoffrey  and 
certain  barons,  there  were  among  them  some  who  boldly 
accused  him  of  treason ;  and  when,  instead  of  rebutting  the 
charge,  he  treated  the  whole  as  a  joke,  the  king  no  longer 
hesitated  to  arrest  him  and  his  followers.  This  event  took 
place  at  St.  Albany's. 

Beipg  brought  to  London  in  strict  custody,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  hailed,  unless  he  delivered  up  the  Tower  and  his 
other  castles.  To  avoid  an  ignominious  death,  Geoffrey 
yidded  to  necessity,  and  having  delivered  them,  he  assembled 
aroo&d  him  all  his  friends  and  vassals,  together  with  a  band 
of  soldiery  and  robbers,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  laid  waste  and  plundered  the  country  in  every  direction, 
sparing  none  who  were  attached  to  the  king^s  party,  regard- 
less of  age  or  calling,  and  practising  unheard-of  cruelties. 
Cambridge  he  took  by  surprise  and  delivered  up  to  pillage, 
hewing  down  the  church  doors  with  axes;  and  with  like 
ferocity  destroyed  the  churches  and  monasteries^  and  laid 
waste  in  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Having  sacked  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benedict  in  Ramsey,  stript  its  altars  of  their 
treasures  and  relics,  and  expelled  the  monks,  he  placed  in  it 
a  body  of  soldiers  and  turned  it  into  a  fortress.     On  hearing 

1  For  an  account  of  this  celebrated  castle  in  Essex,  see  Cough's  History 
of  Pleshey.— T. 
^  H.  Hunt.  a.  1143.  Gesta  Steph.  p.  102. 
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of  these  outrages,  Stephen  inarched  against  him  with  a  stroog 
force ;  but  QeoSrej  eluded  him,  by  betaking  himself  to  the 
marshes  which  abounded  in  those  parts,  wheaoe  he  would 
issue  to  carry  on  the  work  of  devastation  in  other  quartecs. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  end  this  desultory  warfiue  by  aa 
engagement^  Stephen,  having  wdered  the  erection  of  for- 
tresses in  well  selected  places,  and  supplied  them  with  troops 
sufficient  to  repress  the  insurgents,  withdrew  fnmi  the  under- 
taking, and  returned  to  the  administration  of  public  affiurs. 
After  the  king'^s  departure,  Geoffirey  assembled  a  numerous 
body  of  malcontents  from  all  parts,  and  was,  moreover,  joined 
by  Hugh  Bigot,  a  man  of  illustrious  birth  and  great  power  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Following  the  example 
set  by  Geoffrey  of  Mannevile,  Robert  Marmiun,  a  wariike 
baron,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Normandy  against 
the  forces  of  Anjou,  also  rose  against  the  royal  authority,  and 
transformed  the  cathedral  of  Coventry  into  a  fortress.  But 
both  he  and  Geoffrey,  being  at  length  surrounded  by  the 
king's  troops,  were  slain,  the  former  before  the  holy  straoture 
which  he  had  desecrated  (1144  Aug.),  and  Geoffi*ey  in  the 
midst  of  his  followers,  each  by  an  arrow  from  an  unknown 
hand.  Lying  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  to  both  were 
denied  the  rites  of  Christian  burials 

The  fate  of  these  rebellious  barons  appears  to  have  served 
rather  as  an  incentive  than  a  check  to  similar  attempts  by 
other  adherents  of  Matilda.  In  the  northern  parts  the  earl 
of  Chester  maintained  an  incessant  warfare  against  those 
barons  who  were  well  inclined  to  Stephen,  laying  waste  their 
lands  with  fire  and  sword.  J<^  fitz  Gilbert,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  MariU 
borough,  ceased  not  from  oppressing  the  country  around  him, 
by  the  erection  ot  forts  in  well-adapted  places,  sizing  on  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  compelling  its  ministers  to  attend 

I  Robert  de  Monte,  a.  1139.  GesU  Stephani,  p.  104.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1H4. 
Wil.  Newbtirg.  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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at  his  oastle  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  sons  of  earl  Robert  car- 
ried OD  hostilities  in  the  southern  parts,  plundering  the  people 
and  devastating  the  land ;  while  Stephen  of  Manneviie  (no 
doubt  a  kinsman  of  6eo£frey),  was  prosecuting  the  work  of 
destruction  in  the  west,  where  he  had  repaired  many  decayed 
castles,  from  which  he  tyrannized  over  those  who  were  well 
affected  to  the  royal  cause.  At  this  time,  too,  one  William 
of  Dover  ^  a  bold  and  skilful  soldier  and  client  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  proceeding  to  Grioklade,  there,  in  a  spot  encircled 
by  water  and  marshes,  erected  an  inaccessible  and  impreg- 
nable fortress,  the  garrison  of  which,  consisting  of  mercenaries 
and  archers,  spread  rapine  and  misery  around,  subjecting  to 
their  depredations  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames, 
as  far  as  Oxford  and  Malmesbury.  With  the  object  of  re^ 
lieving  his  adherents  in  Malmesbury,  Stephen  assembled  an 
army,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  a  considerable  supply  of 
necessaries  into  the  place ;  then,  after  ravaging  the  country 
around  three  forts  erected  by  earl  Robert  not  far  from  the 
town,  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Tetbury,  and  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  capture  of  one  of  these  forts,  only  three  miles  distant 
from  Mahnesbury.  He  had  already  gained  the  outer  works, 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  garrison,  and  was  about  to 
apply  his  enginery  to  the  inner  walls,  when  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester approached,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  consisting  besides  of  many 
Weldi  and  others.  These  were  joined  by  a  strong  body 
under  Roger,  the  new  earl  of  Hereford,  Mile's  son.  Seeing 
the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to  him,  Stephen  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  his  barons,  hastily  withdrew  from  his  position, 
and  marched  on  Winchcombe,  where  Roger  had  erected  a 
fort,  which,  although  of  impregnable  strength,  yet  being 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  its  defenders,  who  had  fled 
at  Stephen''s  approach,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  by  storm, 

1  Probably  the  William  Peverel  de  Dovora  mentioned  in  Rot.  magn. 
pip». 
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and  followed  up  his  sueoew  by  inarching  against  Hugh  Bigot, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  his  depredations.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  equally  successful ;  for  taking  him 
by  surprise,  he  slew  or  captured  the  greater  number  of  his 
followers,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 

About  this  time,  a  Norman  of  poor  and  obscure  parentage, 
named  Turgis\  was  tempted  to  resist  the  royal  authority. 
To  this  man»  whom  he  had  overloaded  with  benefits,  and  in- 
trusted  with  the  most  important  secrets  of  state,  Stephen  had 
given  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Walden,  together  with  the 
government  of  the  surrounding  district,  a  trust  which  he 
grossly  abused,  so  that  when  the  king,  his  beneftustor;  wouM 
enter  the  castle,  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him,  as 
Turgis,  fearing  he  might  be  superseded  in  his  office,  held  him- 
self and  followers  in  strict  seclusion,  refusing  access  to  all. 
But  it  one  day  happened  that  Turgis,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
taking in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  left  the  castle  and,  wind- 
ing his  horn,  was  joyfully  following  the  hounds,  when  the  king 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  unexpectedly  arrived  hard  by.  who, 
on  being  informed  that  his  refractory  servant  was  without 
the  castle,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  bound,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  forthwith  hanged  at  the  castle  gate,  if  he 
demurred  to  the  surrender  of  his  chai^.  Tui^is,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  preferred  the  latter  alternative  *''. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  progress  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  followers  of  eari  Robert,  particularly 
William  of  Dover  and  his  men,  were  carrying  an  incessant 
and  sanguinary  warfare  from  Gricklade  against  the  royalists, 
now  against  those  whom  the  king  had  left  to  drfend  Oxford, 
now  against  the  garrison  of  Malmesbury,  the  commander  of 
which,  named  Walter^,  he  captured  through  an  ambuacade, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  empress.     At  length, 

1  In  the  Gesta  (p.  110)  he  is  styled  *'Nonnannu8  de  Aurentia,"  of 
Avranchet,  though  the  correct  Latin  of  which  is  Ahrincse. — T. 

2  Gesta  Steph.  p.  1 10.  ^  Ibid.  p.  1 11. 
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strieken  with  remorae  for  the  miaeries  he  had  inflicted  on  so 
many  of  his  feDow  creatures,  William,  in  expiation  of  his 
erimes,  sought  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places,  and  fell  vali- 
antly fighting  against  the  foes  of  Christ.  The  empress  having 
now  in  her  power  one  who  was  more  hateful  to  her  than  any 
other  of  her  adversaries,  at  first  attempted  by  blandishments, 
theo  by  threats,  to  prevail  on  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of 
Malnotesbury.  But  Walter  was  not  only  deaf  to  her  promises 
and  threats,  but  alleged  that,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  the  king^s  soldiers  would  never  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Stephen,  on  hearing  of  Walter's  capture  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Malmesbury,  reinforced  the  garrison,  and 
supplied  it  with  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.  Thus  dis- 
appointed, Matilda  wreaked  her  vengeance  on  Walter,  whom, 
heavily  chained,  she  commanded  to  be  cast  into  a  loathsome 
dungeon  ^ 

After  William  of  Dover^s  departure  from  Gricklade,  that 
place  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Philip,  a  son  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester.  This  young  man,  as  bloodthirsty  and 
tyramiieal  as  his  predecessor,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
possessions  of  the  adherents  of  Stephen  in  every  direction. 
When  Philip  found  himself  in  secure  possession  of  Cricklade, 
he  proposed,to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Oloucester,  to  draw  his 
forces  nearer  to  Oxford  and,  by  erecting  forts  around  that 
city,  prevent  the  partisans  of  the  king  from  sallying  forth. 
With  this  proposal  the  earl  was  not  slow  to  comply,  and  ac- 
cordingly erected  a  strong  fort  at  Faringdon  with  rampart 
and  towers,  and  supplied  it  with  a  garrison  chosen  from  the 
flower  of  his  army.  The  garrison  at  Oxford,  finding  itself 
thus  shut  up,  implored  the  king,  by  messengers  and  letters, 
to  march  to  its  succour.  On  learning  the  state  of  things 
there,  Stephen,  laying  aside  all  other  aSSurs,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  his  friends,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable army,  composed  chiefly  of  Londoners,  encamped  at 

1  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  112. 
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Faringdon,  where  he  strongly  intrenched  himsdfy  withio  a 
rampart  strengthened  with  towers^  against  any  sadden  irrup- 
tion from  the  fort.     He  then  erected  against  the  fort  engines 
/  of  an  elaborate  construction^  posted  archers  thickly  around 

it,  who  emelly  annoyed  those  within ;  so  that,  ¥riule  on  the 
one  hand  stones,  or  whatever  else  might  be  hurled  from  the 
engines,  crashed  those  on  whom  they  fell;  on  the  other,  a 
deadly  shower  of  arrows,  ever  flying  in  their  sight,  eraelly 
harassed  them.  Sometimes  a  missile  or  heavy  mass  projected 
from  a  distance  would  throw  them  into  disorder,  sometimes  a 
body  of  daring  youth,  moanting  on  the  rampart^s  sommit, 
would  engage  with  the  foe  in  fight,  the  palisade^  alone  sepa- 
rating the  combatants.  At  length  some  of  the  chiefs  among 
the  besieged  sent  clandestinely  to  the  king,  offering  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  being  accepted,  the  fortress  was  delivered 
up.  Among  the  partisans  of  Matilda  great  was  the  oonstema- 
tion  caused  by  this  event,  by  which  not  only  a  laige  nnrober 
of  prisoners,  arms,  and  other  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  enabling  him  to  bestow  liberal  rewards  on  his  scddieiy, 
but  which  struck  a  terror  into  his  adversaries  that  was  hif^y 
advantageous  to  him.  The  earl  of  Chester,  who  by  foroe  of 
arms  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  now  homblv 
submitted  to  him  at  Stamford^,  expressing  his  oontrition  for 
the  treachery  and  crnelty  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  towards 
his  royal  master  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  vio- 
lent seizure  of  the  king's  demesnes  (1146).  Matters  being 
thus  amicably  settled  between  them,  the  earl  was  restored  to 
favoar. 

Conjointly  with  the  earl  of  Chester,  Stephoi  now  took  the 
town  of  Bedford^,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Wallingford  castle,  to  which  the  earl  broaght  three  hundred 
chosen  soldiers.     Against  the  town  they  erected  a  fort,  by 

1  So  I  have  ventured  to  render  the  Lat.  paxiihu.  The  passage  in  the 
Gesta  (p.  1 14)  is :  "  paxillis  tantum  utrosqae  dirimentibus." — ^T. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1140.  ^  See  page  330. 
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wbich   the  depredations  of   the    garrison   were    matenally 
checked  ^ 

Worthier  of  notice  than  the  return  of  the  eari  of  Chester 
to  his  allegiance  is  the  transition  of  Philip,  the  son  of  earl 
Robert,  to  the  cause  of  Stephen,  after  the  confirmation  of  an 
agreement  concluded  between  them,  according  to  which  he 
peifoimed  homage  to  Stephen,  receiving  from  him  lands  and 
castles  and  numerous  presents,  so  that  the  ambition  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  young  man  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied 
than  under  the  control  of  a  father  growing  stricter  and  more 
paraimonious  with  years.  Without  mercy  the  young  political 
renegade  ravaged  the  possessions  of  his  former  friends,  and 
even  those  of  his  father,  while  his  thoughtless  arrogance  and 
violence  rendered  him  extremely  burthensome  to  his  new 
aHiea. 

After  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  and  so  many  towns,  and 
other  material  means,  the  chiefs  of  the  Angevin  party  found 
it  desirable  to  think  of  peace,  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain 
more  than  they  had  acquired  by  arms ;  Reginald  of  Dunstan- 
vile  was  therefore  commissioned  to  negotiate.  Yet  on  both 
sides  feelings  soon  manifested  themselves  which  rendered 
every  chance  of  an  accommodation  hopeless.  PhOip  of  Glou- 
cester had  even  had  the  audacity  to  capture  his  uncle  Reginald 
on  his  way  to  the  king,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  safe-conduct 
which  he  bore ;  while  the  empress,  on  the  other  side,  would 
not  renounce  the  royal  dignity  in  England.  The  spirit  of 
hostility,  which  was  with  difficulty  repressed  during  the  nego- 
tiations, burst  forth  shortly  after,  and  it  availed  little  that 
the  new  crusade,  to  which  the  inspiring  words  of  Bernard  of 
Oairvaux  had  roused  the  nations  of  the  West,  removed  from 
England  the  earls  William  of  Warenne,  Waleram  and  Geof- 
frey of  Meulan,  Philip  of  Oloucester,  with  many  other  young 
and  warlike  knights,  in  this  and  the  following  year^.     Their 

1  Ge8taSteph.p.  115. 

2  lb.  p.  117.  H.  Hunt.  Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1147.  Rob.  de  Monte,  a.  1145. 
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deeds  in  the  East  this  is  not  the  place  to  celebrate ;  though 
short  mention  must  be  made  of  the  glorious  crusade  under- 
taken by  Anglo-Norman  and  Flemish  knights  against  the 
Saracens  in  Portugal. 

The  Flemish  fleet,  under  count  Amulf  of  Arsehot,  had 
arrived  at  Dartmouth  ^  (114fT),  where,  it  seems,  they  joined 
the  English  fleet,  then  about  to  sail  for  Syria,  with  ^iHiich, 
after  being  scattered  by  a  violent  storm,  they  reached  the 
coasts  of  Cralicia*  and  Portugal.  To  the  pressing  instances  ef 
king  Alphonso,  to  begin  their  warfare  with  the  infidds  in  that 
country,  they  gave  ear,  and  in  four  months  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing from  the  Mohammedans  the  even  at  that  time  consider- 
able city  of  Lisbon.  Long  they  luxuriated  in  rich  Saracenic 
spoil,  and  not  till  the  following  year  continued  their  coozse 
eastwards^. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  reconciliation,  the  earl 
of  Chester  continued  to  be  Stephen'^s  most  dangerous  enemy. 
It  had  often  excited  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  his 
friends  that  the  eari  always  delayed  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  casUes  and  revenues  of  which  he  had  forcibly  possessed 
himself,  as  also  the  delivery  of  hostages  and  securities,  ^irfiieh, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  was,  in  those  times,  costomaiy 
to  require,  and  which  the  fickleness  of  his  character  rendered 
indispensable ;  so  that  when  he  made  the  attempt  to  persuade 
the  unsuspecting  king  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Wales,  with  the  view  probably  of  eflfocting  his  destruction 

1  So  I  venture  to  render  the  "  Derchimede"  of  Dedekin  and  the  "  TVe- 
demunde"  of  Amolf.  See  their  narrative  in  P.  W.  Gerken,  Reieen  dnidi 
Schwaben,  th.  iv.  pp.  386  tq.  Martene  and  Durand,  Collect.  ampHw.  U  i. 
pp.  800  9q. 

2  Wilken,  Geach.  der  Kreuuuge,  b.  iii.  c.  12.  Cbzon.  R^.  S.  P&nta- 
leoniB.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1148.  Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1149,  but  which  must  be  oor- 
racted  to  1148;  lo  Rob.  de  Monte,  where  1148  is  tfaronghout  to  be  cor- 
rected to  1147.  The  Auot.  Gemblac.  has  the  right  date,  1147.  A  MS. 
"  Expeditio  Franonram,  Angk>nun  et  variarum  nationum  ad  obeidendnm 
Uliaaipona  in  Portugallia  tempore  Hildefonai  regie  (1 147)  per  Oebemnm," 
is  cited  in  Cooper  on  the  Public  Recorda,  ii.  p.  106. 
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amid  the  valleys  and  defiles  of  that  not  far  distant  yet  strange 
and  hoatile  land,  the  resolve  ripened  in  the  breast  of  the  king 
to  assure  himself,  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  of  the  person  of 
Bannlf,  as  he  had  formerly  of  G^firey  of  Mannevile's.  This 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself  at  Northampton;  Banulf 
was  there  arrested  and  compelled  to  surrender  Lincoln  and  all 
his  other  usurpations,  to  give  hostages  for  his  future  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  engage  to  be  content  with  his  earldom  and 
lawful  fief  ^ 

Stej^ien  solemnized  the  Christmas  festival  this  year  at 
Lisooln,  wearing  his  crown,  into  which  city,  it  is  said,  no 
king  ever  durst  «iter  (such  was  the  current  superstition); 
thOTeby  evincing  a  strength  of  mind  which  makes  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  contemporary  generation  than 
a  battle  won.  After  his  departure  thence,  Banulf,  burning 
with  ang^r,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Lincoln, 
Coventry,  and  other  places;  but  in  an  attack  on  the  first 
named  city,  he  lost  many  of  his  best  men,  escaping  from  death 
or  ci4>tiire  only  by  a  shameful  flight^. 

The  empress,  weary  at  length  of  these  endless  wars  and  of 
a  most  anxious  life,  returned  to  France,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1147^,  in  the  hope,  however,  of  inspiring  her  party 
with  new  zeal,  if  she  introduced  upon  the  scene  her  son 
Henry,  now  grown  up,  that  he  might  himself  contend  for  the 
crown  to  which  he  had  rightful  pretensions.  Gilbert,  son  of 
Biohard  of  Clare,  a  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  one 
of  his  hostages,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  castles,  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  undoes  late  rebellion,  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  was  the  individual  by  whom  the  young  prince  Henry's 
second  crossing  over  to  EIngland  was  chiefly  concerted^.    But 

>  Gesta  Steph.  pp.  115, 121-123.  N.  Trivet,  p.  20,  edit.  £.  H.  S. 

2  H.  Hunt.  a.  1147.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  numerous 
charters  of  Henry  I.  and  the  eartier  kings,  relating  to  the  church  of  Lin- 
cohi,  are  issued  in  that  city.  '  Gervas.  a.  1 147. 

*  Gesta  StejA.  pp.  125-128.  Joh.  Hagust.  a.ll(»l  (instead  of  1147). 

Gervas.  a.  1146. 
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Henry's  appearance  failed  in  making  the  expected  impreasion, 
as  he  was  unaccompanied,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  his  fnends, 
by  any  large  body  of  French,  and  his  first  undertakings 
against  Cricklade  and  Burton  fell  short  of  their  object.  Pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  too,  had  so  increased  at  the  court  of 
the  empress,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  aid  to  his  magnanimous  and  good-natured  rival ;  nor  did 
he  apply  in  vain^ 

At  this  time  also  Stephen  introduced  his  son  Eustace  on 
the  theatre  of  contention.  This  youth  was  for  valonr,  affa- 
bility, and  liberality  the  exact  resemblance  of  his  &ther. 
More  fortunate  than  his  young  rival,  he  had  succeeded  in 
taking  Lidley  and  other  castles^  held  by  the  enemy.  To  add 
to  the  embarrassment,  under  which  the  party  of  the  empress 
was  suffering,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  died  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  his  exertions  to  bring  all  the  forces  of  his  party  to 
bear  upon  the  king.  His  death  was  hastened  by  grief  for 
the  failure  of  so  many  plans,  and  the  desertion  of  fiuthless 
and  indifferent  friends^. 

We  have,  and  his  contemporaries  also  had,  a  most  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  Stephen's  inability  to  satisfy  the  difficult 
conditions  of  his  Ufe,  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
late  favourable  events,  he  was  unable  to  recover  his  sway  over 
the  whole  of  England.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  for  the 
year  1148,  with  the  exception  of  some  uninteresting  matter 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  we  are  without  any  account 
of  what  took  place  in  England. 

I  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  128, 129. 

3  "Castrum  quod  dicebatur  de  Silva."  Geata  Steph.  p.  130.  [The 
character  here  given  of  Eustace,  fixmi  the  Geata,  is  widely  difierent  from 
what  we  read  of  him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  1 140,  where  he  is  described 
as  *'  an  evil  man,  who  did  more  evil  than  good ;  he  robbed  the  lands  and 
bud  great  imposts  on  them.  He  brought  his  wife  to  England  and  put  her 
in  the  castle  of  *  *  *.  A  good  woman  she  was,  but  had  little  bliss 
with  him."— T.l 

3  Gesta  Steph.  p.  132.  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1147.  For  the  bright  side  of 
earl  Robert's  character,  see  W.  Malm.  pp.  7^7  9qq. 
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The  eyes  of  Stephen's  adversaries  were  now  directed  to- 
wards Seothind,  whither  prince  Henry,  now  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, had  been  sent  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  his  great 
uncle,  king  David.  He  visited  the  king  at  Carlisle,  where  he 
was  celebrating  the  Whitsun  festival  (1149),  and  was  received  V 

with  all  honour  and  great  cost,  wherein  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  daims  was  implied :  he,  at  the  same  time,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  great  uncle ;  David^s 
son,  prince  Henry,  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  both  of  whom 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  being  his  sponsors 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  Ranulf  had  surrendered  his  former 
pretensions  to  Carlisle  and  received  Lancaster  as  an  equiva- 
lent, together  with  the  promise  that  his  son  should  marry  a 
daughter  of  prince  Henry.  By  this  meeting  of  his  enemies 
on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  Stephen  was,  in  the  month  of 
August,  summoned  to  the  north,  and  more  particularly 
tiirough  the  prayers  and  presents  of  the  burghers  of  York, 
who  were  in  great  apprehensions  of  a  hostile  inroad.  Prince 
Eustace  here  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his 
father,  the  cost  of  the  festival  on  the  occasion  being  defrayed 
by  bishop  Henry.  The  two  youthful  princes,  full  of  ambition 
and  military  ardour,  now  made  frequent  incursions  on  the 
territory  of  their  rival ;  but  David  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  plan  of  attacking  the  English  king,  because  Banulf  had 
fuled  to  appear  at  Lancaster  with  the  auxiliary  troops  he 
had  promised  ^  Both  armies  were  disbanded  before  the 
winter,  as  Stephen  also  found  himself  too  weak  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  Henry  returned  to  Normandy.  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  the  war  now  no  longer  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  The  city  of  Worcester  was  this  year 
(1150)  taken  by  Stephen,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  burnt; 
but  the  castle  held  out  against  him.  This  city  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  king,  to  his  own  detriment,  on  Waleram 
count  of  Meulan.  Loaded  with  spoil,  the  royal  forces  re- 
1  Joh.  Hagust  a.  1150  (1149).  H.  Hunt.  a.  1149. 
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turned  from  this  enterprise  through  the  hinds  of  their  adver- 
saries, whence  they  aJso  bore  off  much  booty.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1161)  the  king  resumed  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Worcester,  and  erected  two  forts  against  it,  then  left  it  to  be 
conducted  by  his  nobles.  The  place  was  defended  by  the 
brother  of  the  count,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  who  succeeded 
in  demolishing  the  two  forts  and  causing  the  sege  to  be 
raised  ^ 

More  important  for  England  was  that  which  at  this  time 
took  place  in  France.  I4o  sooner  had  king  Lewis  VII.  re- 
turned from  the  crusade  than  count  Geoffrey  hastened  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  preferring  his  complaints  against  Stephen. 
He  renounced  for  himself  the  further  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  king  of  France  conferred  it  on  his  son  Henry, 
as  the  rightful  heir,  reserving,  however,  the  Norman  Venn, 
between  the  Epte  and  the  Andelle,  for  the  crown  of  France, 
an  act  which  soon  led  to  hostilities  between  the  king  and  the 
young  duke,  whereby  prince  Eustace  found  an  opportunity  of 
attaching  himself  more  closely  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  king 
of  France,  and  even  of  rendering  him  effectual  aid  at  the 
siege  of  Pont-de-l'ArGhe^.  Hardly  was  peace  restored  at  a 
meeting  of  the  princes  there,  in  which  Bernard  of  Qairvanx 
acted  as  a  mediator,  to  the  no  snuill  advantage  of  the  appa- 
rently compliant  but  politic  Henry,  when  disease  carried  off 
his  lather,  the  stout  and  practised  warrior ;  by  which  event 
the  county  of  Anjou  and  his  pretensions  to  the  English  crown 
devolved  on  his  eldest  son.  Shortly  after,  fortune's  favour 
brought  to  duke  Henry  a  new  and  great  accession  to  his 
power.  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  William  X.,  count  of  Poitiers 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  had  since  the  year  1187  been  married 
to  king  Lewis  VII.  and  had  borne  him  two  daughters.  She 
had  accompanied  him  on  the  crusade,  h^  levities  during 

1  H.  Hant.aa.  1150, 1151. 

2  Historia  Regis  Ludovici  VII.  ap.  Bouquet,  ziii.  p.  127.  Rob.  de  Monte, 
aa.  1150,  1151. 
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whieh  gftTe  liae  to  disaenaioiw  between  her  and  her  oonBort* 
which,  after  a  union  of  fifteen  years,  led  to  a  sentence  of 
diToice  pronounced  at  the  council  of  Baugency  (115S,  March 
18th),  on  the  plea  of  too  near  consanguinity.  Hardly  was 
Eleanor — who  retained  Poitou  and  Ghiienne— separated  from 
the  king,  when  her  hand  was  sought  by  the  highest  princes 
of  France.  From  the  importunate  suit  of  the  young  count 
Theobald  Y .  of  Blois  she  was  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  from  an  attempt  at  abduction  by  Geffrey 
Plantagenet^  second  son  of  the  recently  deceased  count  of 
Anjou^  More  fortunate  was  his  elder  brother  Henry,  on 
whom  Eleanor,  <mly  six  weeks  after  her  divorce,  bestowed  her 
hand  with  her  rich  possessions  (May  18th),  thereby  making 
him  master  of  a  half  of  France.  Oreat  were  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  the  French  monarch  on  this  occasion,  who 
was  now  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  his  divorce.  Nor  was 
the  consternation  less  which  pervaded  the  court  of  Stephen, 
when  it  became  known  how  Henry,  only  a  short  time  before, 
the  youngest  and  poorest  knight,  whose  greatest  pride  was  a 
successful  chase,  or  an  insignificant  border  war,  had  at  once 
become  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  powerful  princes  of 
Europe.  King  Lewis  and  Eustace  now  invaded  Normandy 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  French  army,  to  whom  Henry 
offered  a  stout  resistance,  yet  lost  the  castle  of  Neufmarch^j 
tin  then  regarded  as  impregnable,  which  king  Lewis  gave 
over  to  Eustace^. 

While  these  youthful  forms  were  entering  upon  the  world's 
stage,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  towards  them,  more 
and  more  of  those  who  constituted  the  historic  matter,  as  it 
were,  of  Stephen's  reign  were  retiring  from  it.  His  brother, 
the  excellent  count  Theobald  of  Blois,  had  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  (March  8rd)  the 

>  Chron.  Toron.  a.  1152. 

3  H.  Hunt.  a.  1151  (1152).  Robert  de  Monte,  a.  1152,  gives  detailt 
of  this  war. 
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no  less  excellent  queen  Matilda.  Of  Stephen^s  adversaries 
there  died  about  the  same  time  prince  Henry,  son  of  king 
David,  a  valiant,  and  in  the  milder  virtues,  well-approved 
prince,  who,  in  the  next  year,  was  followed  by  his  royal 
father  and,  shortly  after,  by  many  of  the  rebellious  barons '. 

It  was  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  Stephen  to  alienate  the 
good  will  of  the  Church,  and  this  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  solely,  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  exercised 
his  l^atine  authority  in  a  very  questionable,  if  not  arbitrary, 
manner.  But  his  patron  Innocent  II.  dying  (1144)  was,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  succeeded  by  two  popes,  one  of 
whom,  Gelestine  II.,  at  the  instance  of  archbishop  Theobald, 
deprived  Henry  of  his  legatfaie  office.  Mortified  at  his  dis- 
grace,  the  bishop  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  forbid  the  arch- 
bishop to  assist  at  the  oouncU  of  Bheims*^  (^^^)  i  but  Theo- 
bald slighted  the  prohibition,  and  at  his  return  was  driven 
into  exile.  He  landed  in  France,  passed  over  from  thence  to 
Framlingham,  where,  under  the  protection  of  Bigot,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  he  published  a  sentence  of  interdict  on  all  the  royal 
demesnes,  which  was  forthwith  put  in  execution,  when  Sto- 
phen'^s  friends,  alarmed  at  the  cessation  of  divine  serrice, 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  primate^. 

There  was,  in  fact,  an  internal  warfare,  which  never  ceased, 
between  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  in- 
troduction of  appeals  to  the  pope,  which  had  until  then  been 
unknown  in  England,  but  which,  as  papal  legate,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  had  introduced  among  the  clergy,  gave  rise  to 
many  dissensions-*.  After  the  death  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of 
his  two  short-lived  successors  (Gelestine  II.  and  Lucius  II.), 
Eugenius  III.  had  followed  a  hostile  policy  towards  Stephen 

1  Joh.  HaguAt.  a.  1153  (1152).    Rob.  de  Monte,  h.  a. 

s  On  the  death  of  abp.  ¥^Iliam,  the  predecessor  of  Theobald,  Henry 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  primaqr*  but  was  thwarted  hj  both  the 
king  and  queen.  Gervas.  ool.  1348. — ^T. 

'  Gervas.  coU.  1348, 1363  ^9. 1665. 

^  H.  Hunt.  a.  1151.  W.  Malm.  p.  723. 
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and  bishop  Henry.  A  new  legate,  the  presbyter  cardinal 
John,  was  fient  to  Ireland  (1150),  bat  was  by  Stephen  forbid- 
den a  free  passage  into  England,  unless  he  engaged  that  his 
mission  had  for  its  object  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  realm. 
Some  years  after,  on  the  return  of  the  le^te,  the  king  strove 
to  make  good  his  former  ill-advised  step^  He  had,  in  the 
meantime,  become  reconciled  with  the  archbishop  of  York, 
Henry  Murdac,  who,  contrary  to  his  will,  had  been  elected 
by  the  clergy^  and  consecrated  by  the  pope,  and  with  whom 
£astaoe  had  had  many  quarrels,  but  which  had  also  been 
settled  amicably^. 

At  Midlent,  in  the  following  year  (1154),  a  council  was 
convoked  at  London,  at  which  the  king  and  his  son  Eustace 
were  present.  When  an  overwhelming  number  of  appeals 
had  been  heard,  Stephen  demanded  of  the  prelates  that  they 
should  crown  his  son.  From  archbishop  Theobald  he  met 
with  a  refusal,  the  pope,  he  asserted,  having  by  his  letter 
prohibited  him  from  raising  the  king's  son  to  the  throne, 
because  Stephen  himself,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  had  seized 
on  the  kingdom  by  force.  This  letter,  it  is  said,  was  obt-ained 
of  the  pope,  and  brought  to  England  by  Thomas,  son  of  Gil- 
bert Becket,  a  priest  of  London,  the  future  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with  Henry  XL  and 
his  tragic  end.  When  the  king  attempted  to  extort  com- 
pliance from  the  prelates  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  house,  the 
archbishop  found  means  to  escape,  and  crossed  over  to  Nor- 
mandy. Stephen  confiscated  their  temporalities,  but  Henry 
gained  the  primate  of  all  England  for  a  declared  adherent^. 

In  this  year  Stephen  succeeded  in  capturing  the  castle  of 
Newbury,  and  thence  proceeded  to  renew  the  siege  of  Wal- 
lingford,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  at  Crowmarsh,  he 
caused  a  fort  to  be  erected,  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the 

1  Job.  Hagust.  aa.  1152  (1151),  1153  (1152). 

3  Ibid.  aa.  1147,  1150,  1151. 

»  H.  Hunt.  a.  1152.  Gervas.  coll.  1369, 1372, 1668. 
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garriaon.  Thua  reduoed  to  an  extremi^,  thej  beeoaght  the 
duke  of  NoimaDdy  either  to  send  them  saoooiir,  or  ooosent  to 
the  enrreader  of  the  eastle  to  the  kiiig^ 

After  a  looge<mte(ii»  a  truce  was  thk  year  (115S)  condnded 
between  king  Lewis  and  Heniy,  but  whidi  the  former  seemed 
disposed  to  yiohtte.  Nevertheless,  early  in  Janmury,  Hemy 
sailed  with  thirty-six  ships  and  an  army,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  horse  and  three  thonsand  foot,  to  Eln^and. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  his  army  being  greatly  increased,  he 
laid  siege  to  and  c^>tnred  the  town  of  Mahnesbury  (Jan.lSth), 
with  the  exoeption  of  one  tower,  which  could  oidy  be  reduced 
by  iSEunine.  The  defence  of  this  tower  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  king  to  one  Jordan,  who  hastened  to  him  and  announced 
the  state  of  things.  Stephen  hereupon  marched  to  attack  the 
duke,  and  the  armies  met  near  Mahnesbury,  where  the  un- 
finTOurable  position  of  the  royal  troops,  who  had  the  snow, 
rain,  and  wind  storming  in  their  faces,  while  those  of  the  duke 
were  naturally  free  from  those  annoyances,  dedded  the  fate  of 
the  day  in  &¥our  of  Henry^.  Depressed  in  spirit  Stephen 
hurried  back  to  London,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility 
b^an  to  declare  for  Henry.  Gundred  countess  of  Warwick 
expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  the  king  in  her  castle,  which 
she  delivered  to  the  duke^.  Bobert  eari  of  Leicester  snpjJied 
him  with  everything  he  needed,  and,  by  his  represoitations, 
induced  nearly  thirty  hold^v  of  castles  to  join  him^.  The 
tower  of  Mahnesbury  having  surrendered,  Henry  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Wallingford,  but  which  he  only  partially  ^eeted. 
To  prevent  the  gairison  at  Growmarsh  from  acting  on  the 
offensive,  Henry  caused  a  deep  trench  to  be  dug  round  the 
fort,  whereby  those  in  Wallingford  were  enabled  to  open  their 
gates.  On  hearing  what  was  taking  place,  Stephen  mardied 
to  the  relief  of  his  fort,  and  both  armies  again  stood  in  front 
of  each  other;   but  many  of  the  most  distingnished  men. 


I  H.  Hunt,  a,  1152.  Gervaa.  h.  a.  >  H.  Hunt.  a.  1153. 

^  Rob.  de  Monte,  h.  a.  R.  Weadov.  JL  p.  254.        ^  GcwaahiB,  h. 
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either  from  the  conviction  how  great  and  general  was  the 
desire  of  peace,  or,  as  some  supposed,  fearing  lest  Stephen 
flhoold  be  the  victor,  caused  negotiations  to  be  set  on  foot*. 
The  leaders  themselves  held  a  verbal  oommunication  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Thames,  standing  far  distant  from  their 
attendants.  Although  nothing  was  on  this  occasion  finally 
settled,  Eustace,  bitterly  incensed,  left  his  father^'s  court  and 
mennlessly  ravaged  the  n^ghbonrhood  of  Cambridge  and  the 
monastery  of  St  Edmund  there,  when  death,  the  consequence 
of  violent  excitement,  suddenly  arrested  his  course  (Aug.lOth)^. 
About  this  time  also  died,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
$Mmon  of  Senlis,  the  young  earl  of  Northampton.  Banulf 
earl  of  Chester,  likewise  died  suddenly,  as  it  was  said,  by 
poison  administered  to  him  by  William  PevereP.  Banulf  had 
obtained  from  Henry  a  grant  of  Peverers  possessions,  accord- 
ing to  a  deed  issued  at  Devizes,  by  which  may  be  seen  what  a 
high  price  the  prince  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  sake  of 
attaching  that  faithless  earl  to  his  interests^.  By  this  docu- 
ment Henry  confirms  to  the  earl  all  his  possessions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  adds  many  others ;  from  a  viscount  he  raises  him 
to  be  count  of  Avranches ;  gives  him  the  entire  inheritance 
of  Boger  count  of  Poitiers ;  in  England,  bestows  on  him  Ely, 

>  llie  promiDent  part  which  Lyttelton  makes  the  earl  of  Arundel  act  on 
this  occasion  is  void  of  historic  foaiMation.  [Gervaae  (col.  1373)  gives  a 
short  speech  made  by  the  earl,  in  favour  of  peace,  which  has  been  ampli- 
fied by  Lyttdton.— T.] 

3  What  is  here  related  of  Eustace  tallies  well  with  the  character  given  of 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  (See  p.  402,  note),  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  of  him :  "  Sepultus  est  filias  regis  in  abbatia,  qnam  mater  qua  funda" 
rerat,  apud  Feveresham,  militia  quidem  probatus,  sed  in  ea  quse  Dd  sunt 
obstinatus,  rectoribus  ecclesiarum  durissimus,  persequentibus  eam  [sic} 
devotissimns."  Faversham  abbey  was  the  joint  foundation  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda.  Gerv.  col.  1373.— T. 

*  H.  Hunt.  Gervaaius,  h.  a.  Joh.  Sarisb.  Polycrat.  lib.  v.  c.  18.,  viii.  2K 

4  The  deed  in  Rymer  is  erroneously  dated  1152,  instead  of  1153,  and 
Adrinchin  is  there  written  for  Abrincensi,  For  another  document  of  the 
duke,  of  this  time,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  witnesses,  in 
favour  of  the  abbey  of  Trouarn,  See  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1105. 
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the  county  and  town  of  StaflTord,  the  castle  of  Nottin^iam, 
and  the  poaseBdona  of  certain  distinguished  knights,  wImmk 
names  are  recited  in  the  document.  Besides  all  this,  he 
engages  to  each  of  six  of  his  vassal  barons,  to  be  nominated 
by  Ranulf  himself,  a  considerable  portion  of  land  >,  from  the 
lands  to  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  holden  immediately 
of  him  as  king.  A  vassal  like  this  was  hardly  less  powerful 
than  his  sovereign,  and  more  dangerous  than  a  ndghbouring 
prince,  and  his  death  must,  without  doubt,  have  been  regarded 
as  a  lucky  event  for  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  the  duke  now  laid 
siege  to  Stamford^  of  which  he  speedily  gained  possesdon^ 
and  on  hearing  that  the  king  was  besieging  the  castle  of 
Ipswich,  the  possessor  of  which,  Hugh  Bigot,  had  declared 
himself  in  his  favour,  he  hastened  to  its  relief;  but  learning 
that  it  had  already  surrendered,  he  directed  his  march  to 
Nottingham,  which  he  captured  and  stripped  of  its  wealth, 
but  declined  to  waste  time  in  attempting  to  take  its  naturally 
impregnable  castle.     The  town  itself  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
garrison  of  the  castle''.     Hence  those  to  whom  the  highest 
concerns  of  the  country  were  an  object  of  interest  had  no 
lack  of  an  incentive  to  an  attempt  at  effecting  a  peace  between 
the  rival  princes,  and  thereby  basing  the  tranquillity  of  tiie 
nation  on  the  unity  and  stability  of  the  supreme  authority, 
a  task  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  eariy  death  of 
Eustace.   These  mediators  were  Theobald  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.     On  the  7th  No- 
vember they  had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  at  Winchester 
a  treaty  of  pacification,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were  the 
following : — 

That  Stephen,  during  his  life,  should  be  acknowledged  as 
king  of  England  by  Henry  and  his  barons  ;  while  Henry 
should  be  received  as  his  son  and  heir  by  Stephen  and  his 

1  "  Centum  libratan  temp." 

2  H.  Hunt.   N.  Trivet,  p.  28,  edit.  E.  H.  S. 
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sobjecta. — That  Stephen's  son  WiUiam  should  perform  homage 
to  the  duke»  and  retaiii  all  possessioDs  in  England,  Normandy, 
and  elsewhere  which  Stephen  had  held  before  his  occupation 
of  the  throne ;  also  all  that  he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  eari  of  Warenne,  together  with  the 
earidom  of  Norwich,  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  and  the 
castles,  towns,  and  landed  possessions  of  Pevensey,  with  the 
fefadal  superiority  over  Faramus  of  Boulogne  ^  Dover,  etc., 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Henry.     Beciprocal  oaths  were 
sworn  by  the  barons  and  burghers  of  both  parties  to  the  two 
princes.     With  respect  to  the  numerous  castles  several  provi- 
sions were  agreed  to,  having  for  object  the  securing  of  them  to 
Henry  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  still  unsubdued  garri- 
son of  Wallingford  had  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king. — The  tower 
of  London  and  the  castle  (mota)  of  Windsor  were  committed  to 
Kchard  of  Lucy,  that  of  Oxford  to  Roger  of  Lucy,  and  the  fast- 
ness (firmitas)  of  Lincoln  to  Jordan  of  Bussy.     All  these  must 
swear  to  the  duke  or  the  archbishop,  and  give  hostages  to  the 
latter  for  the  contingent  delivery  of  the  fortresses  to  Henry. 
The  bishop  of  Winchester  also  gave  a  contingent  assurance  to 
archbishop  Theobald. — The  archbishop,  bishops,  and  abbots 
of  England,  by  command  of  the  king,  swore  fealty  to  the 
duke. — If  either  of  the  contracting  princes  should  violate  the 
compact,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  by  both  em- 
powered to  bind  him  to  its  observance  by  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nalties.— The  mother^  wife,  and  other  relations  of  the  duke 
guaranteed  the  observance  of  the  compact. — Stephen  further 
engaged,  in  all  affairs  of  state,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
duke^s  council,  saving  his  royal  rights  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Besides  these  provisions  of  the  compact,  which  wo  know 
only  from  a  proclamation  of  Stephen,  there  were  others,  it  is 
said,  which  he  either  did  not  or  could  not  carry  into  effect. 

1  Rymer  L  p.  18.  "villain  Peven«elli  et  Mervitiuro  Faramoni."  See  p.  3()9. 
llie  date  of  the  instrument  ap|ieani  from  RtAt.  Hr  Monte.    Bromton,  rol. 
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short  illnessy  died,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  distin 
guiahed  above  aQ  others  for  its  turbulence  and  numeroni 
calamities.  His  bodv  was  buried  near  to  those  of  his  wift 
and  son,  in  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  Faversham  >. 

William,  king  Stephen'^s  second  son,  continued,  until  hi| 
death  in  the  year  1160,  in  possession  of  the  county  <rf  Boa* 
logne^.  Of  his  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Herv  J 
the  Breton,  the  other  betrothed  to  Walenm  count  of  Meulan^ 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Another  daughter,  Maria, 
succeeded  her  brother  William  in  his  county,  after  baring 
quitted  the  abbey  of  Bumsey,  of  which  she  was  abbess,  and 
been  married  to  count  Matthew,  son  of  Diederik  count  of 
Flanders  3. 

'  Monast.  AngL  ir.  pp.  568,  sq.  [At  the  dinolution  his  remains  were 
dinnteired  and  thrown  into  the  Swak,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffin. — T.] 

3  See  some  charters  of  his  in  Monast.  Angl.  ir.  pp.  382, 574. 

I  Aactarium  Affligemense,  a.  1160.  Bad.  de  Dioeto,  Imagines  Histoiis- 
rum,  a.  1160.  Aactar.  Aquicinct  a.  1182.  Monast.  AngL  ii.  p.  507. 
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Inland  under  the  Anglo- 

I  kings,  ii.  p.  217. 

i^mmet.  yiii.  36. 

r.  Anglic.  tL  p.  1063. 

I.  Reg.  Franc,  ap.  Bou- 
X.  p.  303.  Roman  de 
V.  7447.    Guil.  Gem. 

369.     Wil.   Oemmet 
c,  29,  30,  38. 
agn.  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I. 


H.  Hunt.  a.  1141.  WUliam 
of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  29)  makes 
no  mention  of  Baldwin. 

30  Chron.  S.  Stephani  Cadom. 
h.  a. 

<n  WU.  Gemmet.  viii.  40. 

•^2  lb.  V.  13,  16.  Radulf.  Glaber. 
iii.  2. 

'^^  See  Engl,  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  ii.  p.  290. 
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Robert, 
1.  betrothed  to  MargBiet,  daughter  of  Hugl 
oount  of  Le  Maine^.     2.  ooncubine.     3.1100. 
SEbylla,  daughter  of  the  oount  of  Conversaiu 
ob.  1102.     He  ob.  11341.12. 
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1 
3. 

i           i. 

1 
2. 

William  CUto, 

Richard**,    William*. 

A  daugk 

b.  1101,  count  of  Flan- 

ob.llOO. 

m.  H^lie 

ders,  ob.  17  July  1128. 

Saens^ 

Betrothed  to  Matilda, 

afterwards  to   Sibylla, 

daughters  of  Fnlk,  c.  of 

Anjou7.      2.  m.  1127 

of  Regnier,  marquis  of 

Montferrat. 

i. 

1. 

Hknky  II. 

Qeoffre 

b.ll33,m.  1152  Elea- 

count o 

nor,  countess  of  Poi- 

Nantes, € 

tiers  and  Guienne. 

1158. 

He  ob.  1189. 

1  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  cit. 

3  Wil.  Oemmet.  lib.  tU.  c.  9. 

W.  Malm.  p.  455.     Ord. 

Vital,  p.  573. 


8  Flor.  Wigoi 
4  See  p.  55. 

TUi.  2. 
6  Ord.  Vital. 
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ILLIAM  I. 

ob.  7  September  1087. 

CT  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of 

jb.  3  Nov.  10»3. 

__} 

I 

Henhyi 

.  MatildA,  daughter  of  M^f 
U8.     2.  1121.  Adeliza,  daeL  ^b. 
ob.  1 1 5 1 .     3.  concubines  1%^ 
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'3. 


,obert»».    Gilbert »» 


J.  3. 

^Iwig,  No  name^'. 
**^hter  of  m.  Alexander 
o^ibeth,    king  of  Scotland. 

tessof      He  ob.  1125. 

uUn.  s.  p. 


P 


Matilda, 

m.  Rannlf  earl 

of  Chester. 

He  ob.  1153. 


'      ""^.-K**''"'/- '•^;.       °i     Rob-    ««^- 

lib.  1.  and.  p.  673.  _   ] .  a 

60. 


n  See  p.  215,  note  2.    EUJ' 


to  Domesday,  i.  p.  5< 


11.  POSTERITY  OF  l^lLLIAl 


laaSm 


Richard  3 

William  II. 

Agatha '• 

AdeUi<it 

» 

ob.  2  Aug. 

UUO. 

betrothed  to 

a  nd 

m. 

Alpbonso,  kmf 

f 

ofGallina. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

a 

er, 

WiUiam, 

Matilda, 

Robert", 

Henry".    Richard i^,  K*-:1 

of 

ob.ll20.  m. 

(Adelaide) 

eariofGloa. 

ob 

>.  119ft.     Dnr't 

]ll9)fatikU 

111.1.1114 

oester.  m.  Si* 

d.  of  Folk, 

Henry  V. 

bylla,  d.  of 

coantof  An- 

kingofGer. 

Robert  fitz 

joali.  ob. 

many.  2. 1129 

Haimon  K. 

1130. 

GeoffirejfOoiint 
of  Anjou,  ob. 
1150.  Sheob. 

He  ob.  31 

Oct.  1147. 

1 

1167 12. 

' 

- 

1 
1. 

1 

^ 

WUliam, 

Hamelin,     No  name'*. 

William* 

PhiHp»'     n 

• 

ob.  1164. 

m.tlieooan. 

ob.  1143. 

m.  Bwwise, 

11 

b. 

teas  of  War- 

daughter  of 

A 

enne. 

the  earl  of 

3 

Uioeater. 

3v 

1 
Robert, 

Mabel, 

Amida, 

Isabel  or  1 

ob.  before  his 

m.  the  count 

m.  Ridiardof 

1169,  m.  J'-LL. 

fiitber. 

of  Evrenx. 

Clare,  earl  of 

of  GUmce^er.  ^ ' 

1 

Hertford. 

sooccssor  of  H-^i 

Amanri^earl 

She  ob.  1  Jia 

of  Gloacester. 

a.  a.  1 100. 
WiL  Gemmet. 

9p.  780  aq. 


I     6  lb.  p.  681.     See  p.  306. 
7  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1124.     Comp. 
pp.  326,  334.     Ord.  Vital, 
p.  838. 


S  Old.  VttaL  p.  884. 

9  Wfl.  GenBOMt.  Tiii  :V4 
Bfafan.  p.  4».    Ord 
p.  512.     See  p.  173 
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Breboe^  p.  xiii.  L  12.  cUe  diiefly 

lit.  Introd.  p.  xxviL  I  28.  dele  tL  scholar Bangor. 

zxxY.  L  31.  after  because  add  in  some  mannscripte. 
zzxvi.  L  10.  dele  by  a  jndidal  sentence. 

18.  dele  The  old churches. 

liL  1.  ?.  far  relations  of  Thuiketol  read  cousins 
of  iEthelsUn. 


P.  2. 1. 1 1,  far  Fhodans  read  FhocsBana. 

9.  n.>      cUe  An  appeal customs. 

41.  L  9.    /or  Whiteme  read  Dumbarton. 

51. 1.  21.  after  Fenny  Stratford  read  Towcester,  Weedon,  South 
Ulboume,  Atheriston,  Gilbert's  Hill  (now  the  Wreken), 
Wroxeter,  Stretton,  Cardigan. 

—  L  24.  after  ComwaU  read  through  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 

shire^ by  Tetbury,  Coventry,  Ldcester,  and  Newark,  to 
Lincoln. 

55. 1.  7-  /or  eastern  read  north-eastern. 

83. 1. 15.yor  which to  the  same,  read  to  express  any 

whole  numbers  and  a  half,  they  subtract  from  the  fol- 
lowing whole  number,  while  in  other  tongues  the  half 
is  added  to  the  number  itself  as  half  foury^  three  and 
a  half. 

90.  n.2  I.  \.  far  two  read  a,  and  dele  the  poem  * .  .  eighth  century. 

L  4.  eUe  probably  corrupt. 

93.  L  18.     deU  The  disproportion to^  proportion. 

99.  L  3.      /or  exists  read  exist. 

—  n.M.  .5.  /or  seventy-two  read  sixty-two. 
103.  1.  15.  /or  Camel  read  Camlan. 

—  1.  21.  dele  Had  the occasion. 
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P.  106.  1.  6.  dde  though  if conflicts. 

110.  L  3. /or  Wiltsntas  fttM^  WilBetas. 
—    I.  8.  /or  already  observed  read  it  seems. 

1 14.  n.  3  after  0&  add  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  this  genea- 
logy,  though  ^ven  as  Danish  in  the  Danish  dutmi- 
cleSy  is  that  of  the  Anglian  kings  of  Seswig,  tbe  an- 
cestors of  the  IdngB  of  Merda. 

117*  !•  20.  ddejrom  According  to to  south. 

118.  delenotes^  and  ^ 

120.  1.  11.  /or  Thomsaetas  and  ^Ultsaetas,  read  Domsaetas  and 
Wilsietas. 

128.  1.  16.  to  election  aj^Mnd  the/oSowimg  noie:  2  When  engaged 
on  the  first  edition  of  the  present  woiic,  I  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  suppress,  or,  at  least,  to  modify,  a  part  of 
what  Dr.  Lappenberg  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bretwaldaship,  but  was  withheld  by  the  oonsiderBtion, 
that  in  every  question  on  which  opinions  are  divided,  and 
more  particularly  one  on  which  I  had  myself  arrived  at 
no  decision,  I  had  no  right  either  to  omit  or  tamper  with 
the  words  of  the  original :  I  therefore  faithfully  translated 
them  without  comment.  Since  then  I  have  read  tbe  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Kemble  on  the  same 
subject,  with  which  in  the  main  I  am  inclined  to  coincide. 
—(See  Archaeol.  zxxii.  p.  245.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  n. 
p.  350.   Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  p.  8.). 

The  sole  source,  whence  all  our  information  regardinic 
these  paramount  kingB  is  derived,  is  Beda,(H.  E.  lib.  ii.  5.), 
who  supplies  us  with  a  list  of  seven.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, after  copying  Beds  (a.  827),  adds  Ecgberht,  as  an 
eighth.  The  first  of  them  is  iElle,  who  landed  in  Sussex 
from  three  ships ;  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  having  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforcements  from  Germany,  crush- 
ed the  Britons  and  destroyed  their  stronghold  Anderida ; 
in  consequence  of  which  success  he  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained a  preponderance  that  either  prompted  him  to  as* 
sums,  or  his  followers,  or  the  contemporary  chiefkains,  to 
confer  on  him,  the  title  of  Brytenwalda,  or  Bretwalda 
(lord  over  the  Britons).  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  the 
second  in  the  list,  obtained  the  title,  according  to  aU  pro- 
bability, in  like  manner,  by  his  successes  against  the  Bri- 
tons. How  iGthelberht,  king  of  Kent,  the  third  on  the 
list,  acquired  it,  history  omits  to  inform  us;  though  Beds 
tells  us,  that  he  held  sway  over  all  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Humber,  and  might,  therefore,  weU  be  *'  walda,"  or 
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ruler,  OTer  a  considerable  British  popolatioD ;  as  the  Germanic 
state  of  Mercaa  was  then  in  its  early  infauusy.  Equally  unknown 
to  us  Ib  the  way  in  which  Riedwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  obtain- 
ed the  title.  He  possibly  assumed  it  on  the  defeat  of  iEthelfrith 
of  Northnmbria,  and,  if  an  evidently  corrupt  passage  in  Beda 
(lib.  ii.  5.)  maybe  so  interpreted  ("  qui  etiam,  vivente  iEdilbercto, 
eidem  (eundem?)  suae  genti  ducatum  praebebet.")  during  the 
lifetime  of  R«dwald.  The  three  Northumbrian  kings,  Eadwine, 
Oswald,  and  Oswiu,  either  assumed,  or  had  the  titie  of  Bryten- 
walda  oonfeired  on  them  by  their  people,  as  one  denoting  supre- 
macy, without  regard  to  its  primitive  signification,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day  among  ourselves ;  for  who  now  in  an  usher 
(huissier,  from  old  Fr.  huis,  door),  whether  of  the  black  or  the 
birchen  rod,  sees  a  door-keeper  ?  or  in  a  marshal  (Ohg.  marah, 
horse,  and  scalh,  schalk,  servant),  whether  city-  or  field-,  a  horse- 
boy ?  1  And  does  not  the  protestant  sovereign  of  England  still 
retain  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  [Roman  catholic]  faith,  con- 
ferred by  the  pope  on  Henry  VIII.,  for  having  written  against 
the  protestant  faith  ?  and  until  recently  that  of  king  of  France  i 
and  are  there  not  still  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  ?  From 
the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  words  of  Beda,  whose  information  regarding  the 
southern  states  of  the  "  Heptarchy"  was  far  from  perfect,  but 
rather  incline  to  the  supposition,  that  the  titie  in  question  was 
either  assumed  by  its  bearer,  or  conferred  on  him  by  his  army 
or  people,  without  regard  to  its  primitive  import.  Whether  he 
bore  the  name  of  Brytenwalda,  or  Bretwalda,  seems  doubtful. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  ii.  p.  20.)  would  ren- 
der Brytenwalda  by  "  an  extensive,  powerful  king,"  deriving  its 
first  component  from  the  verb  bre6tan,  to  distribute,  divide  j  but 
this  interpretation  I  think  hardly  applicable  to  the  case,  altiiough 
I  admit  that  it  seems  countenanced  by  Ethelweard,  who,  trans- 
lating the  Saxon  Chronicle,  renders  the  word  by  pollens  potestate. 
But  is  bryten,  in  the  sense  of  eattensive,  etc.  ever  found  in  prose? 
I  believe  not.  Against  this  rendering  is  also  Mr.  Kemble's  own 
citations  from  tiie  Codex  Diplomaticus  (V.  pp.  217,  218),  vis. 
«  Ego  ^tiielstanus,  Angul-Saxonum  necnon  et  totius  BritanfMB 
rex,"  which  is  afterwards  expressed  in  Saxon  by  "  Ic  iEthelstftn, 
Ongol-Saxna  cyning  and  bryteenwalda  ealUes  "Syses  iglandses. 
Mr.  K.  (ib.  p.  22.)  says :  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  a  territorial  titie,  at  a  time  when  kings  were  kings  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  land."  But  what  is  **  totius  Britanniie  rex  ?" 
not  to  notice  numerous  similar  instances  in  the  Codex  Diploma- 
ticus. The  word  Bretwalda  occurs  but  once  (Sax.  Chron.  a.  827.), 
and  Brytenwalda  only  in  the  charter  of  ^Ethelst&n  just  quoted. 

1  The  French,  in  the  word  mar^chal  (a  farrier),  have  retained  something 
of  the  primitive  signification. 
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P.  135.  L  l5./or  neverthdeM  read  indeed. 

154.  L  13.  >!w- brother  f«tK^8tq>-fiitlier. 

155.  L  14.  Jar  brother  f«tK^  kumiiaii. 

—  IL»    /or  22  rwd  20. 
157.  BL  ■  /or  iiL  8.  read  iiL  1. 
159. 127.  deU  Thoo^ Gewian. 

160.  lie.  dele  ^he  nofthem  boondtfy  of  Wi 

161.  L  7*  /or  thai  kingdcxn  read  Engknd. 

—  L  ll.y^hisIandmgfWM^nMcfaiiig  W4 
169. 1  22.yor  the  king  of  Kent  mK^  Eidwine. 
178.  L  9.  dele  under  their  king  ffirdeL 

185.  hl(*./arhaB  adherentB  read  JE\Afe,  the  airter  of  king  Oiwin, 

and  abben  of  Coldingham. 
189.  L  4.  far  Engliah  dagj  tvoi/ agents  of  the  ardibaiiop. 

—  L  27.  qfter  year,  add  at  Oondle  in  Northamptflnwhire. 

191.  L  92.  qfter  Saxons  add  with  the  sole  ezoqiiioii,  periiapiy  of 

the  church  oi  St  Martin,  near  Oanterbmy. 

192.  l23./ar  former  read ktter. 

199.  n.1  add  al  the  end  [Periiaps  the  sense  might  be  nuMle 
dearer  by  altering  the  panctoationy  thos :  seaqwr 
At^mvnam  msnsionem  ;  nbi  minimum  sit,  tamen,  etc 
ahoaye  ike  ienik  manee;  tekere  it  [the  poeeeeeum\  ii 
very  emaU^  eMthe  ienik  pari,  etc. 

206.  L  9.  <M0  th& 

219.  n.  5.  after  320  add  and  Thorpe's  Beowulf  p.  217. 

221.  L  24./or  the  British  ....  Bretwaldaship  read  a  supreascy 
oyer  them. 

225.  LIS.  <M0  in  Oxfordshire. 

228.  n.  L  11.  dele  Kgdac  (led.)  alL 

231.  L  2.  ybr  this  side  ffWMl  the  English  side. 

241.  L  4.  dele  as recorded. 

252.  L  4.  after  Hampton  read  in  Devonshire. 

286.  L  15.  under  Cwichdm  add  Cothred  ob.  661. 

291.  L  14.  dele  Mereelin. 

VOLUME  IL 

P.  4.  L  6.     dele  and  jealousy successors. 

6.  1.  7-     dele  and  we Wessex. 

7.  1.  12.    afier  monarch  add  Wiglaf  was  succeeded  by  BecN^it- 

wulf,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  was  drmn 
beyond  sea  by  the  Northern  pirates'. 
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P.  7.  L  12.  addnoie^.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  838.   W.  Malm.  p.  1.13. 

14.  L  17.  dde  Eyen of  Eng^d 

19.  L  7.  fwie  ■  d^  see  voL  L  p.  218. 

39.  L  23.  /or  principal  read  middle. 

41.  L  20.  after  ^nnbome  add:    Having  died  in  warfisffe  with 

pagansy  the  CbfthoKc  Chnrch  hae  mrolled  him  among 

her  martyn. 
69.  L  6.    /yr  the  read  a  great 

84.  L  25.  <M^  No opprawd. 

—  130.  deU  tad  they tithca. 

94.  L  17.  M  Britons  read  Bfetons. 

^'  *•  ^'  ]/or  Mihdweud  read  JSXlweard. 
101.1.25.  r 

100.  L  11.  q/br  mistake  odcf  of  GntlMRm  in  Denmark. 

1 12.  note  i./w-  iEthdthryth,  read  Cynethryth. 

116.  L21.  <Me  by  the  &ir  Hewa. 

1 17.  L  6.  /or  -second  read  -serenth. 
142.    L4.   cMsabeady. 

156.  L  16.  Jar  JBA^kbuk  read  iEthefared. 

179.    L  9.    deie  It P«oi^   ^»^  dde  noU  K 

187.    1-  ^   <M^  hot martyrs. 

189.  note  '.  L  4.  /or  Burton  read  Bampion. 

190.  L  25.  qftar  Aiewe  read  Orwdl,  amd  dele  note  4. 
210.  L  17.  q/br  yon  fWM^  like  dogs. 

218.   L  9.  >br  Akn  fttK^  him. 

222.  dU^note^. 

238.  dU^note'. 

242.    l±  /or  Kom  read  QwepL 

246.  L  19.  q^  of  adtf  a  noUe  kMly  named. 

250.  L  12.  dele  joaagar,  ami  after  brother  add  Leolwine. 

302.  L  12.  after  fimdatioiis  add  On  reeoring  inteDigenoe  of  H*- 
rokf  s  fdlf  the  earls  Eadwine  and  Morkcre  proceeded 
to  London,  and  sent  their  dstcr,  qocen  Ealdgyth,  to 


_    —    add  noU  >.    FL  Wigom.  a.  1006. 

—    —    note ''.  L  3.  <Me  For wile  of  Harold 

369.  L  18.  for  iEtheiwcard  read  JEdmtaxA. 

THE  END. 
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of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  with  an  Original  Memoir  of  the  Author.    2  rob.  8to  elotk,    ^2a!* 

11 TILTON. — Considerationa  on  MUton's  Early  Beading,  and  ibo  prima  Hasmna  of 
^^     his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  together  with  Extracts  from  a  Poefc  of  the  XVIth  OentUTT 
{Joshua  Sylvester;)  by  ChAS.  Duvbteb,  MJL     12mo,  cloth,    2ff.  6(1.  {ortgimal  price  6s.) 

MIIiTON. — A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings,  after  his  Biographers  and  Annotators.    By  tht 
Ber.  Joseph  HmrrsB.    Post  8vo,  sewed.    2s.  Sd. 

T  IFE,  PROGRESSES,  and  REBELLIONof  Jams,  Dm  ov  Moh- 

-^-^  M OTTTH,  etc.  to  his  Capture  and  Execution,  with  a  full  account  of  the  Bloody  Assize, 
and  copious  Biographical  Notices,  by  Geobqe  Eobebts,  2  toIs.  post  8vo,  plates  and  cuUl 
new,  extra  cloth,  9s.  (original  price  £l.  4».) 

Tvo  reiy  interesting  volumes,  particularly  so  to  those  connected  with  the  West  of  England. 

JQHAKESPERIANA,  a  Catftlogue  of  the  Early  Editions  of  Shakespean's  Plays, 
^  and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Publications  ilhistntiTe  of  his  Works.  Br 
J.  O.  Halliwbll.    8to,  cloth.    9s 


**  Indispensable  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  etiry  on  any  iaqaiiies  *r'""Hrfl  with  <n«^Wpffft  i»  who  mw 
hsTe  a  fancy  for  ^^Mkcspcnaa  Bibtionsphy  "-^SpicUtm.  ^ 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


NEW  LIFE  OP  SHAKESPEABE,iiichidmgiMii7 

ing  the  Poet  and  his  Family,  nerer  before  publidhed.    B j  J.  O. 


A 

fto.     Im  ome  kamtUvme  volume^  8ro,  illartraied  with  76  em^ratingt  cm  wood^  ^ tAjeet^mtod 

tfwUtk  am  mew,  from  drmviny  bf  Faibholi;  doHL    15#. 

TYii*  wort  fontain*  npwwdt  of  fertj  dfOcnmCTits  pennnal  lustorj,  bv  papas  aMbUSa^  \am  aa  •r'*3e 

irsj.icting;  Sl.alrv;    ^rr  and  hts  VamiJy.  nrrrr  t'^'ort  MioiX  and  Stone,  ac-    Of  tke  wven^-ax  Okrn'^.-i 

pi.i '  .•Art/,  besuiis  nuntcruus  others   indirrci'.T  illus-  wh*ch  iiiustnte  the  vohiBa,  ■or*  titmmfft§  kam  mfsr^ 

tra':ti>;  the  Poti's  B.('«.-rr.i<yiy.     Ali  tbe  anrnl<.>te*  and  heforthf^unymtd, 
trad.l..)na^once^liI)g^l.ilke$I>farl■  lire  here,  for  the  first  It  it  the  onhr  life  of  S 

time  coilcrtad,  aad  mnch  aev  hght  it  thxovn  oa  his  Hparatdy  tenaai  Wari& 


0/Aer  Publications  illustrative  of  Shakespeanfs  life  and  Writings. 

MALONE'S  Letter  to  Dr.  Farmer  (m  JBep/jr  fo  iEilMMi),  tdaiiwi  to  hit  Bditun  oi 

Shakespeare,  published  in  1790.    8to^  aoMil.    It. 

IBELAND'S  (W.  H.)  MisceUaneoos  Papers  and  Legal  InataBMnl^  from  tiM  OMnal 
M3S.  (^  SKakeapeatre  Forgerin),    8ro,  ^<a<a.    2ff.  M. 

IBELAND'S  (Sam.)  Vindication  of  hia  Oondact,  respecting  €he  PnUicalioa  of  ti»  np- 
poaed  Shakespeare  MSS.,  in  reply  to  the  Critioal  Labours  ^llr.  Makme.  Spol  la.6d. 

ISSLAHD*S  InTestigation  of  Mr.  Malone^a  Claim  to  the  Gbancte  ofSdioiv  or  Oitio; 
being  aa  Examination  of  his  *'  Inquiiy  into  the  Auihaiticitj  of  the  flhakfujirair 
Manuscripts.*'    8to.    It.  6d. 

lEELAND^S  (W.  Henry)  Authentio  Aoooont  of  the  Sbakaaperiia  ic»iii«i*i|f#^  ^ 
{respecting  kisfalmcatumiif  them),    Sro.     It.  Gd. 

COMPABATIYB  REVIEW  of  the  Opiniona  of  Jae,  BoABDr,  in  1795  and  m  1796; 

relatire  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS.    Sfo.    2t. 

eBAVES'S  (H.  M.)  Essay  on  the  Geniua  of  Shakespeare^  with  Critical  Benwfa  on  tU 
Characters  of  Borneo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia.  Post  Sfo^  cietk,  2k.  6i. 
{oriffinal  priee  St.  6d^) 

WTVELL'S  Historical  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  ShakespeaTC^  m  tiw  Chacoel 
of  Stratford-on- Avon  Church.    Sto,  2  platee.    It.  6d. 

£BELAND*S  (W.  H.)  Vortigem,  an  Historical  Pby,  represented  at  Drmy  Iam^  April  2, 

1796,  as  a  supposed  newly  ctiscoTered  Drama  of  Shakespeare.    Aina  ffrfffiirr^  with  aa 

ariginal  Preface^  Svo, /aosimiie.    It.  6<L     {Oriffimd  price  8c.  6(2.) 

The  preface  is  both  iuu  re!itinir  and  rarions,  from  the  additional  informaliai  it  giraa  ic^edia|  tkt 
Shakespeare  forgeries,  rontauui.g  also  the  substance  of  his  ''Ccmfeniona.' 

BOADEN  (Jas.)  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  the  penon  to  wlioni  they  sre 
addressed,  and  elucidating  sereral  points  in  the  Poet*s  History.    Sfo.     la.  6^ 

TBADITIONABY  ANECDOTES  OF  SHAEESPEABE,  collected  in  Wanrickafain  m 
1693.    Sto,  sewed.    It. 

MADDEN'S  (Sir  F.)  Obsenrations  on  aa  Autognph  of  Shakespeare^  aad  tfaa  OkAa- 
graphy  of  his  Name.    Sto,  tetred.    It. 

HALLl  WELL'S  Introduction  to  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    Sto,  cML    Sil 

HALLIWELL  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff.     12mo,  ehik,    2t  6d. 

COLLIEB'S  (J.  P.)  Beasons  for  a  New  Edition  of  Sbakespearo'a  Works.    8to.    Up 

8HAKKSPEABE*S  LIBBABT.— A  Collection  of  the  Bomanoea,  NoTela»  Poama,  and 
Histories  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  foundation  of  his  Dramas^  now  first  ooOeeted 
and  accurately  reprinted  from  the  original  Sditiona,  with  Notes^  Ac  By  J.  P.  OWiTJifc 
2  Tola.  Sto,  eUOh,    lOt.  6(1.     (  Or^Mo^  priot  £L  It.) 

ACCOUNT  of  the  only  known .  Manuacript  of  Shakespeare'a  Pl*y>»  compnaing  aoma 
important  Tariations  and  corrections  m  the  '*  Merry  WiTes  of  Windsar,**  ohtainsd 
from  a  Playhouse  Copy  of  that  Play  recently  discoTered.  By  J.  O.  BLALLiwsLLk.  8to.  1a 

BIMBAULTS  **Who  was  <  Jack  Wilson,'  the  Smger  oi  ShakeapeareTa  Staffs?"  An 
Attempt  to  pTOTe  the  identity  of  this  penon  with  John  Wilsoc^  Doetor  of  Mosia  is 
the  UniTsnity  of  Oxford,  kJ>*  1644.    Sto.    It. 

BHAEESPEABE'S  WILL,  copied  from  the  Original  in  the  Prerogalire  Omit,  piiyrr 
ing  the  Interlineationa  and  Facsimilies  of  the  three  Antogn^hs  of  the  Foet^  with  a 
few  pnliminaiy  ObaerTationa.    By  J.  O.  Hauj^tbuu.    4to.    la. 

DYCB'8  Bcmaiks  on  Cbllin^a  and  Knight's  Editions  of  Shakeapesre.   Sto^oIoO.  4t.6A 

A  FEW  RKMARKfl  on  the  Emendation  "Who  amothets  her  with  P^hitoDg.**  in  the 
BsT  of  CnnbeliiMr  disoonved  fav  Mr.  OouaB,  in  aConscled  Copy  of  the  Soooad 
Xddto  of  fibtkwpevei    By  J.  O.  HAunnniik  P*&^  ^   ^^^   ^ 


John  Russell  Smilh,  96,  8oho  Square,  London, 


LIFE  OP  Mr.  THOMAS  GENT,FrmterofYork,wri«»DbyliiiMol£   Svo^ 
fine  jKnirait^  engraved  by  A»g,  Fox,  ehth.    2^.  6(1.     {OrigUud  price  9e) 

fhe  Aathor  of  this  cnrioQB,  and  hiUicrto  mrpnbliahed  a  printer  necessarily  introduced  him  to  tiw  leraiiiit- 
piece  of  Autobiography,  is  well  known  by  the  several  anee  of  many  htoary  men.  and  his  book  aboundl 
works  of  which  he  was  the  aathor  as  weu  as  printer.  with  notices  of  Authors,  Printers,  Ite.,  of  the  tunes  in 
The  narrative  is  full,  written  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  which  he  hved;  among  others  occur  the  names  of 
style  interspersed  with  seTcnU  pieces  of  Poetry;  and  Bishop  Atterbuiy.  with  whom  he  relates  a  singuhw 
from'the  number  of  adventures  he  went  through  in  interview.  Browne  Willis,  and  Dr.  Drake,  the  historian 
early  life,  and  the  charaden  and  storiet  incidenta^f  of  York,  fee.  The  Book  ricmim  no  mieomiim  to  Uom 
iBtrodttced,  is  extiemdy  anrasing.    His  occupation  m       wko  Aav«  rted  SoiUke^t  **Do€lor.** 

ENGLAND'S  WORTHIES,  under  whom  an  the  ayfl  and  Bloody  Warns, 
since  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related.  By  John  Yicabb,  Author  of  ''England's 
Parliamentary  Chronide,*'  &c,  Ac.  Boyal  12mo,  reprinted  in  the  old  style  {nmlar  to 
Lady  WUtougiksfe  -2>Miy)»  wUk  eopiee  of  the  IS  rare  portraiie  <^Ur  MoOar^  S^^^Jui^ 
flsoroeeo.    6«. 

Copies  of  the  original  editioB  Mid  £16  to  £90.  Fairfio,  8ir  IImmbm  Tdrfcx,  O.  CkqbwsD,  ShiinoB^ 

The  portraits  comprise.  Eobert.  Earl  of  Eaaat  Ookmel  Massey,   8ir  W.  Breareton.  Sir  w.  Wallflr, 

Robert,  Earl  of  Wsxwick;  Lord  Hontago,  Ettl  of  Cokmel  Langhame,  Geneml  Poynti.  Sir  Ihoa.  Ifiddls- 

Dcnbi^,  Earl  of  Stamfind,  David  Lesley.  General  ton, GenenlBiown, and Geaetal  Mittoo. 

ABOT  AMONGST  THE  BISHOPS ;  or  a  Tenibb  TempeH  m  th»  £ta 
of  OBmterbnxT,  set  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  please  the  judiebns  Beader.  By 
Thokab  Stibbt»  1641.  18mo  {A  eaiwe  on  Jhp.  Laud),  four  wry  emiom  woodeni 
emblemif  ehth,    it 

A  fiutimile  of  the  nry  nm  origtaal  sditfaD,  vUdt  nld  at  Bindley'i  tale  to  £U. 


p  ABTWBIGHT.— Hemoin  of  the  lifi),  Writings,  and  Mechanical  XnYOitiona  of 

V/    Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  FJLS.,  inventor  qf  Gke  Power  Loom,  ^.     Post  8to^ 

engravings,  ^^'    ^r.  6(2.  (original  price  lOr.  Gd,) 

It  contains  some  intereatine  literary  history.  Dr.  hii  Legendary  Tale  of  "Aimxne  and  Elviia''  (gifai 

Ca.TtwriKht  numbering  among  nis  correspondents,  Sir  in  the  Appendix)  testifies;  Sir  W.  SooCt  iavs  it  eon- 

w  Jones  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy.  Fulton,  sir  S.  Raffles  talus  some  exc^ent  poetry,  expressed  wita  nnniaal 

I^ghome,  and  othertj  he  was  no  mean  Poet,  as  felicity. 

T70RMAN. — ^The  Autobiography  and  Personal  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the 
-^  Celebrated  Astrologer,  1552-1602,  from  unpublished  MSS.  in  the  AaTtmnloMi  Mu- 
seum, Oxford.    Edited  by  J.  0.  HAixrwaiJi.    Small  4to,  sewed.    5f. 

Only  ISO  copies  prirately  printed.    It  vnll  form  a  companion  to  Br.  See's  Bier/,  printed  by  tha  OtmStm 
Society,  who  also  printed  Chn  work,  but  afterwards  eupprened  it 

RICHARDSON. — Extracts  from  the  Literary  and  Soientiflo  CoimpondBnoe  of 
Biohard  Bichazdaon,  M«D.,  F.B.9.,  of  Brierley,  Yorkshire.    Edited  by  Dawbov 
TuiuniB,  Esq.    Sto,  pp.  580,  portrait  and  plates  cf  Brisrley  SdU,  elotk^    7s.  6dL 

This  is  a  very  interesting  Tolume,  and  eontaina  much  eiehteenUi  eentury.     It  was  piteted  tor  prirato  cfN 

curious  matter  rcspectinc  the  state  and  progress  of  culation  only  (at  the  expense  of  MissCurrer,  of  £shton 

I'otany,  the  study  of  Antiquities  and  General  litera-  Hall),  and  oopies  have  found  their  way  into  hot  ism 

ture,  &C.,  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  *  collections. 

LIFE,  POETRY,  AND  LETTERS  of  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 
the  Com  Law  Bhymer  (of  Sheffield).     Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Jomr  Wazkzhi^ 
poet  8ro,  ctott/  {an  interesting  volume).    8#.    {Original  price  Is.  Gd.) 

SCOTT. — ^Extracts  from  the  Letter-Book  of  Wniiix  Scott,  SUher  of  tiie  Lovdi 
Stowell  and  Eldon,  with  Notes  on  their  Etanily  History  and  Pedigrce.    By  M.  A. 
B1CHABD809.    Post  Svo,  sewed.    It.  6(2. 

ALCUIN  OF  BRITAIN — ^GFhe  Life  of  Aleoin,  the  Leaned  Anglo-8aon»  and 
Ambassador  from  King  OSk,  to  the  Emperor  Ohariemagiw.    By  D.  F.  Loun 
Translated  by  Slflo.    12nuH  pp.  280,  efoO.    29.    {Original  price  6s.) 


TIITESLEY. — ^NaxTstxye  of  m  BemarkaUe  Trsnsaotion  in  the  Eaa^  U£»  of  Jdim 
^  *      Wesley,  now  first  printed  from  m  MS.  in  the  British  Musenm.    8to,  sewed.    2§» 

A  terr  curious  lore  af&dr  between  J. W.  and  hia  houaekeeneri  it  fArm  n  cuiioos  inrig]it  into  the  esrlr  aooMaif 
of  the  uethodiBta.    It  ia  entirely  unknown  to  all  Wealey'a  oiogiapnen. 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  WALES  with  the  Early  Soienoe  of  Xq^nd, 
illastrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bobert  Beoorde^  the  first  Writer  on  Azithmetia^ 
Geometrv,  Astronomy,  fta,  m  the  English  Langoage.    By  J.  O.  HiiuwiUk    Of% 


VabuMe  and  Interesting  Boohs j  Published  or  Sold  by 


ItfORLAND.— AoooQot  of  the  Lifr»  WritingB»  and  Imntiou  of  Sr  Bv&iid 

^^    HorUnd,  UasUr  o£  ifiiAmK*  to  Gbariea  IL     By.  J.  O.  Haxxxwilx.     %fo^ 
tewed.     \m. 

COLLECTION   OF   LETTERS   on  SdeDtifie  Bobjecte,  iDiialnlife  dt  the 
ProgTMs  of  Sdenoe  in  En^and.     Temp.  •Rlinhftfi  to  ChnlM  IL    Bdiled  hj 
J.  O.  Halltwzxx.    8rO|  dotiL  8r. 


Comprisinf  Iett«n  of  Dinn.  Dm,  Ttcho  Brdie^       Sir  SuBod  Mnrimii,  tiem.  a  MS.  m 
Loxrer.  Hamott,  Udratt,  Sir  W.  Peity,  SirC.  Caveii*       Kat.  TkrpoleT'B  Coneotar  Analjtacai^  fee.    Catt  tM 
duh,  BruicLer,  Peli,  'Iec  ;  alao  tlie  aatubugnphy  of       SolMCziben  £L 

ST.  DUNSTAN.— The  Life  end  Mincke  of  St.  Danrten.     Bj  W.  BoBDrsc?, 
LL-B.    %wo^pUde.  It. 

SIDNEY.— Brief  Memoir  of  the  lifis  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sidnej  (the  FUriot\; 
with  hiB  Trial  in  1683.    6 j  B.  G.  SiDHZT.     Wiik  oiOime  pUite  f^im  Si^lkamoJ'* 
mtU  Hom»  pidmn.    8tO|  eewed.  Ir.  6d. 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  PIOZZI,  ffarmer^Mre.  morale.  OeJHemdnf 
Dr.  Johnson,)  written  when  she  was   Eightj,  to  the  handsome  actor,  Willi^n 
Augustus  Conwaj,  aged  Twenty-seren.    8tO|  eewei.  2*. 

vxitten  at  tbree>  four,  and  fire  o'clock  Qn  tlM       edebnty— ^onaidenlily  aih—CTm  tlieir  i^ooL    The 


tocminr)  by  an  OcN-'^ti.p.rr  pen.  a  heart  (as  Hra.  Lee  letters  themaelres  it  ia  not  easr  to  chsnetcnae-.  =»'r 

ru  9W  wt  n'T-«ix  years  old'  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  afa&ll  we  Tentnre  to  decide  wbether  ther  bmtf  Vc-     t 

be',  all  V.  Hr'oirH.'^—Lrtier  V,  3J  Feb.  1820.  the  driTcliing  of  dotagre,  or  tbc  folly  of  'kwe ;  n  -       r 

'  Ti  15  li  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coIlectioiiB  case  they  present  hnman  nature  to  as  iiader  a  _-  r 

of  Ve  epKics  «-e  have  e^er  chanccil  to  meet  with,  aspect,  and  famish  one  of  those  ndiUes  Th.!<^  :.» 

Mi.l  the  ^•''i  known  bterary  repuution  of  the  lady^  thing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  phikMopliy 

the  Mrs.  Xhraie,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mita  Bnzney  tonly  Kht.''—PoljfUckmc  Btnem. 


COMPENDIOUS    ANGLO-SAXON    AND    ENGLISH   DIC- 
TION art.  By  theBer.  Josxph  Boswobth,  D  J).,  F.BJS.,  &c  8ro,  etoedgprimUd 
m  treble  Colunuu.    12f. 
Lasge  Papzb.  Bqyal  8to.  (to  matdk  fhe  next  ariieUt),  eictk,  iX 


"This  ia  not  a  mere  abridement  of  the  laree  Dio>  price,  all  that  it  moat  practical  and  rahiaK?  ia  'Jt. 
tionirv.  but  a  most  an  exit ' re iv  new  work.  In  this  former  expensiije  edition, with  ajpeataeeeaskno^L'.v 
ooupi'iid.uus  one  will  be  found,  at  a  Tcry  moderate       words  ana  matter."— ^■/iar's  Frtfmee, 

r)N  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Oenmuiie^  «d  Sc»diniTi^3 

^^     Languages  and  Nations,  with  Chronological  Specbnena  of  their  LaDgaages.    Br 
J.  BoswottTB,  D.D.    Boyal  8to,  bds.    £L 

K  firm  and  enlanrpd  edition  of  what  was  fotmaly  the  PM&oe  to  the  Fink  Edition  dfht  ABi^o-Saxoa  D»- 
MAn*nr.  and  now  published  aeparately. 

ANGLO-SAXON  DELECTUS;  serring  as  a  first  dasa-Book  to  the  Ltn- 
gtiagtt.    Bjr  the  Ber.  W.Bjlshu,  B.D.,  of  St  John's  CoU.  Osmh.     12mo^  cLti, 

*^  t\>  th.>ae  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowled|re  stated,  and CDostxated  by  referenfiea  to  Greek. the La*^  x 
ef  tlirir  u*u  >ttlive  Kn>;ii9h.  some  acquaintance  with  French,  and  other  lannages.  A  phiioatq^cai  s;  -t 
Anglo-  Saion  is  indi9p«- usable  ;   and  we  hare  nerer       perradea  every  part    The  Ddectiu  oana.sU  of  9.  rt 


aeru  an  intuiduction  better  calculated  than  the  pro*  pi^^^^a  on  Tarions  sohiecta,  with  eztncta  from  iji;j>- 
arnt  to  aujtvplj  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space  Saxon  History  and  the  Saxon  Chranicie.  Th:rr  Is  % 
•(time.    Ina  deckasions  and  co^jugatknu  are  well       good  Gloaiazy  at  the  rnd  *     iffifgaw.  Oct  in,  Idtie. 


QUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE:  on  the  Basis  of  P»- 
^^  £as8or  Bask's  Grammar ;  to  whioh  an  added.  Beading  Lessons  in  Yerse  and  Ptch^ 
with  Notes  for  the  use  of  Learners.    Bj  £.  J.  Ybbnoh,  B.A^  Oxon.    12mo^  eloA^  St.  6dL 

**  The  author  of  this  Guide  leema  to  have  made  one       eare  and  akill;  and  the  latter  half  of  the  vohnne  ra- 
•tep  in  the  nu^ht  direction,  hy  oompilins  what  may  be       aista  of  a  well-diaaen  adectiaa of  extracts  fitm  Ar.-^ 


pronounced  the  beat  woit  on  the  subject  hitlusrto       Saxon  wxitera»  in  praae  and  vene.  for  the  pracx.r    ( 
publii^hcd  in  £no;land."— JffA«n«ifm.  the  student,  who  will  find  great  asai^lanrr  in  rra^.  ? 


Mr.  Vernon  ^aa,  we  think,  acted  wiady  in  taking       them  from  the  gnmmatical notea  with  which  thcv  i: 
Bask  for  hia  Model ;  hat  let  no  one  suppose  from  the       acoompaaied^and  from  the  gloaaary  which  follows  (lei 


title  that  the  book  ia  merely  a  oomnilation  from  the  This  rohime,  well  studied,  will  enable  any  one  to  n.^^ 

work  of  that  philologist.    Theacdaence  is  abridged  with  ease  tfae  generality  of  An^to-Saxoawnters;  ssJ 

from  Rask,  with  constant  revision,  correction,  and  its  rhfapneaa  ^aeee  A  wiUun  the  reac%  of  rrcr 

Bodifiration;  bat  the  syntax,  a  moat  important  pofw  daaa.  iChaiQ 
Ifonof?^  hook,  iaaciyiial,  and  ia  compiled  with  yPMl 


John  RuneU  Smith,  36^  8oho  Square,  Londom. 


A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.-€dc«tioiM.  in  Fnte  and  rme,  fiom 
-^^  Anglo-Saxon  Lxtentore,  wiUi  an  Introdnctorr  Ethnological  Eaaa^,  and  Kotoa, 
Critioal  and  Explanatoiy.  ByLouisF.KiJPSTiDr,  cttheUmTenityof  OHaaeo.  Sthiok 
▼olfl,  post  8to,  dotk,    12ff.  (ori^ntU  price  18«.) 

GoDtaiiuiic  aa  JBiBMBie  body  of  mfannatkm  OB  a  IwfvaUioroiiglilaovled^ofliitovaiDoCheMangnd; 

laBfoai^  which  it  bov  beoommg  more  fully  appro-  whDe  the  lan^age  itaelCto  lay  BoChing  of  the  miay 

dated,  and  whidi  eontaina  fifteen-twentieths  of  what  Taluable  and  interesting  worici  preaen-ed  in  it^  may, 

we  daQy  think,  and  tpak,  and  wiita.  Ko  Englishman,  ta  oopioasnesa  of  words,  strength  of  erprescian,  aud 

thentart,  altogether  ignorant  of  ABgk>-SaxoB,  can  gnmmatkal  predtioa,  ne  with  the  modtm  Qccmaa. 

TNTRODUCnON   TO  ANGLO-SAXON   READING;  comprising 

-^  iEIfine*8  Homilj  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Qngprj^  with  m  oopions  Gloaniy,  Ao.  Bj 
Ik  IiAireuT,  F  Ji.S.    12mo,  elotk^  2b.  6d. 

iKIfrie'a  Homily  ia  lemarfaUe  te  heanty  of  eoBmariUoa,  i&diatereatiag  as  aettnit  AiclliAngaitiBaf^  mWoB 
tothe-UnderaeAn^ca." 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  ST.  OUTHLAC, 
Hermit  of  Groyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time^  from  •  ICS.  in  the  Oottonian 
liibrarr,  with  m  Translation  and  Notes.  Bj  Chaxlbs  WTUiiiniG0QDWZ9»  ICJL,  lUlow 
of  OatharineHanaOsmliiidge.    12mo,  cfoM,  fis: 

ANGLO-SAXON    LEGENDS   OP  ST.  ANDREW  AND   ST. 
VEBONICA,  now  first  printed,  with  English  translations  on  tfaeoppooite  page.  By 
C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.    8to,  tewed,    2b,  6d. 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OP  THE  HEXAMERON  OP  ST. 

•^^  BASHi^  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bemains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ad  Filimn 
Spiritnalem ;  now  firstprinted  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  aTranslation  Mad 
Ivotes.    By  the  Ber.  H.  W.  NoBMAir.    Bwa,  StoasD  EDmon^  mUatyed^  eewed.    4s. 

ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    OP   THE    HOLY    GOSPELS. 

-^  Edited  from  the  original  MSa  By  BsHJAMZV  Thobfs,  FJ3.A.  Foat  8to^  datk. 
8k.  (original  price  12f  .) 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OP  THE  STORY  OP  APOLLO- 

-^  NIUS  OF  TYKE ;— upon  which  is  founded  the  Play  of  Pericles,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare ; — ^from  a  MS^  with  a  Translation  and  Glossaiy.  By  Benjajcdt  Thokpx. 
12mo^  elotk.  4e.  6d.   (original  price  6>ff.) 

A  NALECTA  ANGLO-S  AXONICA.— A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verso,  from 
-^  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  rsrious  sges,  with  %  Glossarr.  By  Benjaion  Thoepb, 
F.S^  A  newedUun^  with  correclious  and  improvemenU,  Post  8to^  dotk.  Be.  (orimmal 
price  I2t.) 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
-*>  in  Anglr-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Engli3h.  Bdited  by  Thob.  Wbioht,  MA, 
8ro^  clatk,  3s, 

Cpmientt.-^An  An^io-Saxoa  Treatiae  on  Aitronomy       maStdnff,  aa  1  expUmeiery  of  aa  iks  nmbolical  aS/tnt 


of  the  Tenth  CsNTUBT,  iiM»>lrttfmi/uA«i /rom  ^      

US.  M  th«  Brituk Museum^  with  a  TVanslalioH;  Um  lippe  iTe  niauu.  inih  a  tramla'f'ijn ;  lYapnieuts  on  Po- 

dea  Creatares,  by  Philiippe  dc  Thaun,  tunc  first  printed  pular  Sc'ence  from  the  L^iriy  lln^-'ish  Mctncai  Livea 

wick  a  transUtUm,  {extremely  waiuaile  to  Pkilologute^  of  the  Saints,  {tht  earlitet  fieu  d/  tk»  kiui  w  the 

oi  being  tke  earUett  apeeimemi  ^  Jnglo-Norwum  rv-  English  Laatgnuge.) 

T^RAGMENT   OP   iELFRICS   ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR^ 

•L  iElfrio*s  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  Xllth  Century,  dis- 
eoTered  among  the  Ardiives  of  Worcester  GathedraL    By  Sir  'Sbxoua  Vsujjfb^  Bari» 

FoL,  PBIYATSLT  FSIHTBD,  BCWed^     It.  6d, 

OEELTON'S  (John,  Poei  Lem^wa  to  Jlenry  VHI)  Poetical  Works :  theBowgeof 
*^  Court,  Colin  Qout,  Why  oome  ye  not  to  Court?  ^  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey), 
Phillip  Sparrow,  Elmour  Bumming,  Ac. ;  with  Notes  and  Life.  By  the  Ber.  A.  Dtcb. 
2  Tols,  8to,  efolA.    I4e,  (original  price  £1,  12b,) 

*'TheiKnrer.thestnngene88,theTo]uhmtTofhisIaii-  gnit  a  aehdiar  as  erer  fired  (Erasmul  'the  KkM 

gn^ge,  the  andadtj  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origin-  and  ornament  of  Britain.'    He  indulged  reiy  freely 

ali  :)>  ot  his  manner,  made  Skelton  one  of  tLe  most  extra-  in  his  writings  in  censnrea  on  monka  and  Dominicans  i 

onhnary  writers  of  any  age  or  conntry/'— 5'.»/Ary.  ind,  moreorer,  had  the  hardihood  to  reflect,  in  no  very 

"  Skelton  is  a  cnrions,  able,  and  remarkable  writer,  mild  terms,  on  the  manners  and  hfe  of  f!>wiitiJ 

with  strODg  sense,  a  vein  of  hnmonr,  and  some  ima-  Wolsey.    Vfe  cannot  help  considering  Skelton  aa  aa 

crinKtioiii  ne  had  a  wonderinl  command  of  the  English  ornament  of  his  own  tinfl^  sad  a  'HWitifetitar  \^  ^Htt 

Lujf  nage,  and  oae  who  was  Sftfle^  in  ^  tan^  vj  m  who  oome  ito  him." 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

SEMI-SAXON.— Tho  Bepttting  Soul's  Addiw  to  ^  Bod^,  m  Ragimft  cf  » 
Semi^axcm  Floeni»  ditoofoed  amogng  the  Ajchiras  of  Womflter  OiUiedza],  hj  Sir 
Thomas  Philuph,  Bart,  with  ma  Engluh  T^snalatioa  by  S.  W.  Sinosb.    8ro^  oa^y 

100  FBITATBLT  PBIHTID.     2ff. 

DICTIONARY  OP  AECHAIC  AND  PROVINCIAL  WORDS, 
Obioleia  PhnMs,  TroterbB,  and  Andent  OastomB^  from  the  Beign  of  Edward  L 
Bt  Jamxb  Obchaxd  Haiuwzli^  F.B.S^  F.SJL,  &&  2  toIb,  8to,  contammg  upwards 
o/lOOO  pages,  ctoicfy  printed  im  double  eofamm,  ctott,  a  uem  omd  eiemperediium.    £1.  Ic 

It  MBtaiiw  abofe  60,000  wordf  (embodying  ill  the  are  not  tobeftond  in adimiy  INctioBancs  wni books 

kaovB  lattered  cloManet  of  the  English  lui?uage),  of  zeference.    Most  of  the  pnndiMl  Aidiuma  arr  d- 

fDmiiif  «  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  oldT  Poets,  fautnted  by  wrumptei  aefecied  nom  earty  OKditad 

Dramatista,  Theologians,  and  other  authors,  vhoae  MSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  fu  the  yaaui  portiioa 

mka  aboand  with  allnaiaoik  of  which  explanations  will  be  found  to  be  original  antbontiea. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE   LITERATURE,   POPULAR  SUPERSTI- 
TIONS, and  mstory  of  England  in  the  Middle  Agesw  By  Thomab  WsieHT,UJL, 
VJU3.    2  Tols.  post  8to,  eleyafi^  prM^  ciotA.    16f. 

Gmtetr^— Embt  L  Anglo-Saxoa  Poetry,  n.  An^Io-       Bnsh,  and  the  TMieaone  Elfea.    XL  Oa  Daniop'a 
Vonnan  Poetry.  UL  CbanBOOs  de  Gcste,  v  Historical       fiisUnry  of  Fiction.    XIL  On  the  Hi8tof7  and 


Bflounees  of  tJM  Middle  Ages.    IV.  On  PioTerbs  and  mission  of  Popolar  Storiea.    XUL  Qa  the  Poetry  of 

Popolar  Saytacs.    ▼.  On  the  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  History.    XlV.  AdTcntnrea  of  Hereward  the  Saxua. 

the  Twelfth  Century.    VI.  Abelard  and  the  Scholastie  XV.  The  Starr  of  Eustace  the  Monk.    XVL  The  Hi»- 

PhikMhy.  VIL  (ta  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology.  toiy  of  Folke  Fitzwarine.  XVIL  On  tbe  Ponolu-  Cvcir 

YUL  i^the  Nataonal  Fairy  MytholuffT  of  England.  of  Robin-Hood  Ballads.    XVIIL  On  the  CoD.Q.-st  -X 

IX.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  llodem  Greece,  Ireland  by  the  Ancjo-Normans.    XIX.  On  Oki  k.ti£.^ 

•ad  Ihdr  Ooancoann  with  the  En^liah.     XOa  Friar  Political  Songa.    XX  OntheSeottiahPoet.DnAbtf. 

EARLY    HISTORY    OP   FREEMASONRY   IN   ENGLAND. 
Dinstnted  by  an  English  Posm  of  the  XIYth  Oentmy,  with  Notes.    Bj  J.  O. 
Haixiwxll,    Post  8to,  Sbcohd  Bdixi0V,  wUk  a  faotimih  ^  ike  ofigiaal  MEi  im  He 
Mmieim^  dotk,    2e.  Qd. 


"The  tntsKSt  irtdch  the  cmioos  wm,  of  whieh  which  is  not  commoa  wiUi  todi  pfnbbcitkma.    Mr. 

ttis  pgbBcation  is  chieflT  composed,  has  excited,  is  Halliwdl  baa  eareftalty  revised  the  new  edition,  and 

nroTed  by  the  ftet  of  ita  baring  been  translated  into  increased  its  utility  hj  the  addition  of  a  ciomplrtf  and 

OMHiiii,  tad  of  ita  hanag  reached  a  aecond  edition,  oontct  gtossaiy."— Istowrjf  Q^MttU. 

^TORRENT  OF  PORTUGAL;  an  English  Metrical  Bomanoe,  now  fint  pob- 
^     liahed,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Centuir,  proserfed  in  the  Chetham  Libcaiy 
at  Manehestor.    Edited  I7  J.  O.  Haluweli^  &c.    Post  8to,  eloM^  Mi/brw  vitt  .Bttsoa, 
Weber^  amd  SOUe  fMieatume.    U. 


"Thisii  a  Tafattble  and  interesting  addition  to  our       bling  to  a  awdem  reader,  yet  the  daas  to  wtich  it 
bat  of  esdy  Sagliah  metrical  romances,  and  an  in-       rightly  bekmgs  will  Tahie  itaooordingly ;  both  becasK 


dispemalde  companion  to  the  oollecuons  of  Bitaon»       it  is  cuxioos  in  its  details,  and  pmneasea  pbildor.cal 

Weber,  and  EUis.**— £i/«rBfy  GiuttU.  importance.     Tb  the  geneial  reads  it  nreaeBte^oiKe 

"A  uteraiy  cariosity,  ana  one  both  wdeome  and       ieature,  vis., the  reference  to  Wayland  &ith.  wbas 


serrieeaUe  tothelorer  of  black-lettered  lore.  Thongh       Sir  W.  Scott  has  invested  with  so  madi  interest.''— 
the  obsoleteaesB  of  the  style  may  oeeasiaB  sad  stum-       MtinpoliteM  " 


TJARROWING  OF  HELL;  a  MiradePbj,  written  in  tiie  Beign  of  Edward 

-^-^    H,  now  first  published  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  witii  m  Modon 

Beading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Bj  Jambs  Obokabd  Haxxiwxle^  Esq.,  F  JLS.,  F.S.A., 

Ao.    8^  jMnad.    2f. 

This  eoxions  pieoe  is  suptiosed  to  be  the  sarfiest  ^h  Poeln-;  Shann  TonMi's  Eaglaad;  Oa/Ber^ 

■perimwn  of  dramatic  oompoaition  in  the  En^sh  Ian*  Bistoiy  of  Cnglmh  Dnmatic  Poetiy,  VoL  IL  n.  SIS. 

nage:  ajdf  HaUam's  Literature  of  Europe.  VoL  It  ill  tkm  mnttn  r^ftr  to  tkf  Ummtcfimt 
BtnOt'a  Maaasn  aadCostonu,  VoLIIi  Warton'a  Sn- 

*M[UG^  POETICA;  Select  Pieosa  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetiy,innstrating  the 
-L^  MannflnandArtsoftheXYthOentuiy.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Haluwul.  PostSro, 
otUjf  100  oopasf  jpriatei;  doth,    Sf. 

G0a<M<»f— Cotya  Blowbol'S  Teatameut:  the  De-  Lobe,  Heoiy  Yinth*b  Vbol;  Bonaaee  of  Bobert  of 
bale  of  the  Carnenta'a  Tbola;  the  Merchant  and  Sidj^i  end  jbt  oOm  ceriem  fimm  ^  Ug  mm 
Us  Sont  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie;  Elegy  on      Hu. 

ANECDOTA  LITERARIA:  » Collection  of  Short  Poems m  E^^ish, La^ 
-^^  and  French,  illustratiTe  of  the  litersturs  and  History  of  England  in  the  XHIth 
Oentmry ;  end  more  espeosally  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  diflbrent  flsnw  of 
Society.    By  T.  Wbioht,  MIA.,  F.S  Jl,  Ac    Byo,  datk,  only  2S0  printed.    7#.  6d. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  partioolarfy  in 

-^  Pkonunoiation,  iiuniliarly  pointed  out  By  OsoBas  Jaoksoh.  iftnuv  Thibd 
Jbxam.toUkaeolamredfiroiUiemeoeQ/the^'aedeeBnebeu^     Sd. 


Jokn  B$t$8€tt  Smith,  36,  8oho  Square,  London. 


EARLY  MYSTERIES,  tad  other  lAtin  Poems  of  theXnth  and  XinthoentuiM 
Edited,  from  onginal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museoxn,  and  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Ounbridge^  Paris,  and  Vienna,  by  Tho8.  Wbioht,  MJL,  F.S.A.    8to,  bds.    4f .  6d. 

-  Braiilw  tH  mriiTT-  ly**^******  »»  ti^^  fy».>Hi»  on  Uie  people  of  Norfolk,  written  bj  a  Monk  of  Peters 
■tjfte  of  ]fiddle>A^  Lotiiutj,  Mr.  Wright  has  giTca  bonragD.  aad  aiuweretl  in  the  nme  style  by  John  of 
two  eonipooitioiM  m  the  NsmtiTe  Elegiac  Terse  (a  St.  Omer ;  and.  lastly,  some  sprightly  and  often  gnoe> 
ftfinriM  acasnro  at  that  poiod).  in  the  Comfledin  ful  songs  from  a  MS.  in  the  Aiundel  CoUectaon,  which 
Babiopio  and  the  Gets  of  Yitahs  Bieaettsi%  which  fonn  affnd  a  Tcry  bvourable  idea  of  the  Irric  pootry  of 
a  iink  of  coimcction  between  the  Classical  and  Middlo>  ov  dakal  farefathcw.'*  OmtlmwiCi  M9§um: 
age  litcntarsi  aaae  ramarkahle  Satyrieal  Rhymes 

i>AaA  MATHEMATICA;  araOoBefltioaofTimfcisesontheVathiinafawiand 

^^    8iib|eotB  ofwmected  with  them,  from  anoient  inedited  HSS.    By  J.  O.  HaiuwxUi. 
8ro^  SscoNS  EDinoir,  eloih.    3«. 


aMUMlt  ?-^olHBBia  de  SaotvBoaeo  Tractacai  d«       DnntMi  of  Moonlieht,  from  a  MS.  of  the  TUrteenth 


Arte  NvmenBdi;  Method  used  in  Engknd  in  the  Century;  on  the  Hensontion  of  Heights  and  Dis- 
ntflenth  Oento^  ftr  taking  the  Altitude  of  a  St«>eplei  tances;  Akzandri  deTilln  Dei  Carmen  ^e  Alcoriamoi 
Tkeataae  on  the  Numeration  of  Algorism ;  Treatise  on       Preisce  to  a  r!«Uit.i*-  or  Almanack  for  1430  \  Johannis 


i.Teanae  on  lae  numeration  or  Aizonsm ;  TreatiBc  on  rrefsce  to  a  r^i^^^**  or  Almanack  for  14W  \  Jobannis 

Giaascafcr Optical  Puxpoaeo,  by  W.  Bourne;  Johannis  Noriblh  in  Artem  procressionis  snmmula:  Notes  on 

BoliyBa  de  Cometis  GoBuncntana;  Two  Tables  showing  Early  ^'— ttfn.  by  the  Editor,  fee  Iw. 
fhs  time  of  Vbi^  Water  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 

pHILOLOOICAL  PROOFS  of  the  Origmal  Unity  aad  Beoent  Origin  of  the 
-^  Human  Baoe^  derired  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe^  Asia,  Africa^ 
and  Amerim.    By  A.  J.  Jomm.    8to,  cMk,    6r.  {origmalpric9  12f.  60.) 

Printed  it  the  Baggestkm  of  Dr.  Priehard,  to  vhooe  worics  it  will  be  fbond  s  uaeftil  iiqiplement. 

A  MERICANISMS.— A  Dictionary  of  Ammranisms.    A  Glossary  of  Words  aad 
-^  Phrasaioo]]oqaiaUyiisedintheUnitedStates.ByJ.B.BABTum^Thick8TO,e&^ 

PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  foooded  npon  Baglish,  aad  framed  from  a 
-^  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Graamiar,  aad  a  faehp  to  Gbammars  frf  all  Tsmgnsrw,  rtpitnitlly  ''N'g'y^t  T^ttm  inH  Oreek. 
By  the  Be?.  W.  Babiob,  B.D^  anthor  of  the  «* JLoglo-Saxoo  Deleotos,"  •'Dorset 
l£akot»'*fto.    PostSTO^tiiatfiifVff. 


I2IBLIOGRAPHICAL  LIST  of  aU  the  Works  which  hm  been  published 

^    lowwdsilfaiBtrating  the  Prorincial  Dialects  of  Bn^^aad.  By  John  Bvbsbxx  Smith. 
Post  Sto.   It. 

YayiecTieeaUeto  tndi  as  prosemte  the  study  of  our  prorincial  dialeel^  or  »e  eoDeetiBf  woria  on  that 

oordialiy  recommend  it  to  notice.**— if«<n»o/i/««. 


Ml||ect.  We  soy  oonLialiy  recommend  it  to  notice.**— if«<n;^/i 

HALLIWELI/S    HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OP    THE    PRO- 
YQrCIAL  DLILECTS  OF  ENGLAND.    Illiistrated  by  nnmerous  Examples, 
{estntied^romikeJaifodmeiUmto  OelHedimaty  o/ArekaieamdFirovmeial  Wordt.)  Sro.  29. 

(GLOSSARY  OP  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 

VM  j]g  ENGLAmO;  by  F.  Gbosb,  F.SJL ;  with  which  is  now  ineorpofated  ihb  Suv- 

nsMSHi^  fay  Samvbl  Pboos,  F J9^    Post  Sro,  eloO.    4t,6d. 

IheutilitjofnPkaffiBdalQloBnzytoaapersoBtde-  woold  be  entirely  a  work  of  snpeTtroMtiim.  Gross 
iironsQf  mderstandiu  oar  ancient  poets»  is  so  UBi-  ■adFeneareconalwt]yxefen«dtoinTDdd1i*'JohB- 
vcmUysdaowledged,  that  to  enter  into  a  proof  of  it       nn's  Kctionary." 

CX)B^rWALL. — Spechnens  of  Cornish  Prorinoial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged  by  TJkciji 

Jav  Tbxbvoodi^  with  some  LitxodactoiT  Bemarks  and  a  Glossary  by  an  Antiqnarian 

Friend,  also  a  Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieees  oonneeted  with  GomwalL    Post 

8to.     With  emriomi  foriraU  afPoOg  FmUnaiL    Ocik.    4t. 

GHBSHIBB.— Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  some  words  nsed  in  Gheshiie.  By  BooiB 
WnJUtAHAM,  F JU9.,  Ao.    12mo^Uf.   2t.  &i.  (or^PMoliwtefis.) 

DETVONSHIHE.— A  Deronahira  Dialogue  in  Fovr  Psrto,  (ly  Miv.  PAum,  su<«r  fo  iSlw- 
•Tosftiw  .fisyMlcb,)  with  GHoMaiy  hj  the  Ber.  J.  Phzujpp8,  of  Monbnry,  Derw. 
12mob  elott.    2b.  6d, 

DOBSBT.— Poena  of  Bnral  Lifr,  m  the  DaQset  Dialect,  with  aDhsei  lation  and  Giossary. 

By  the  Ber.  WnuAM  Babnsb^  B  J).  '  8lOQn>  EoxxiOBr,  mJarguA  aad  eorrsoM; 

K^al  12mo,  dotk,    lOt. 

A  Ibw  poetic  feeliiig  iadisplnyed  tiiroa|hfheTarioas  Bums ;  the  **  Gentleman's  HagaiiBe''  tat  Deeember, 
meeas  in  this  fofanne  I  aooQidiBg  to  some  critics  ao»  18H  g«vo  •  loriev  of  the  Fint  Idition  mbs  pages 
aLug  bss  mpeand  eqssl  to  n  riaea  the  tins  of      in  length. 


Vabiobk  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  hv 


PXTBHAM.-'A  GloMuy  of  Words  used  in  Teetdale,  in  tbe  County  of  Darimm.     Poet 

•  CoBtaant  aboot  two  tlwamid  words  ...  It  is  be-  kobj^  sad  Utentve  . . .  ttie  aathor  baa  rr.  *r .  -  ▼ 

Keved   tbe  fint  ud  only  ooUectioD  of  words  and  brought  to  besr  u   ezteniive    perMuu:    »" 

nbnses  perulisr  to  tbia  district,  and  we  hail  it  tbcrc-  ance  with  tbe   cwmno    langva^c"  —  Lmru.,^^-- 

En  as  s  Taliuble  coBthbutioa  to  the  bistofj  of  tan-  liime$. 

leaflTgT, — John  VoAm  and  Mary  Styles :  a  Poem ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striklr.  j 
lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex ;  with  a  Glossary.    By  Chaslbs  Ciaxk^  Ia:^^  of 
Great  Totham  F*",  Essex.    Post  8to,  doth.    2ff. 
'The  poea  |idmdsibm  vt'^^^'''*^  banoar^-iwri  **  Exhibits  the  dialect  of  Ima  ^afttOj.'—i 


lim pleaasat  trifle "—UUnry  OmtlU.  « Foil  of  quaint  wit  and  hmaoar.*  —  GmL'sMm^, 

A  my  dcrer  iivodnctioa.''— &«ar  LU.  Jmmiak  Mag,  iMl 


"  Full  dTiich  hnmoor."— &■»  Mntmji,  **  A  very  clnrer  and  anusinf  pieee  of  tocai  < 

"  Very  dnU.*— Jfcffvpottteii.  ^atmr^ArckmJositt. 

KENT.— Did(  and  Sal,  or  Jack  and  Joan's  Fair:  a  Doggiel  Poem,  in  the  Kentish  Dialect. 


Thiid  Edition.  Umo.    ^d, 

LANCASHIBB. — Dialect  of  Sooth  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tammns  and  Mesry ; 
ivrised  and  ooneoted,  with  his  Bli^mes,  and  Air  svulboed  Glossa&t  of  Words  and 
Phrases,  ehiel^  used  by  the  roral  population  of  the  manufacturing  DisUictB  of  South 
Ltncashira.    nj  Samusl  BAXfOKD.    12mo,  efoO.    St.  6<i. 

UaOESTEBSHIEB  Words,  "Phrases,  and  Pkoretbs.  By  A.  B.  ETAn»  B  J).,  Baad 
Matter  tf  Uarket-Boiworth  Orammar  SekooL    12mo,e£oa.    St. 

VOBTHAHPTONSHIRE.— The  DialectandFoIk-Lore  of  Northamptonshire :  aCHosbbtt 
of  Northamptonahire  Prorindalisms,  Collection  of  Fairy  Legends,  Popular  Super- 
stitions, Anflsant  Cnstomst  Fwifcrba,  &o.  By  Thomab  SiZBVSKBft.  12mo, 
eloO.    6s. 

8nSSEX.—A  GlossBiy  of  the  PwrnnriaKsms  of  the  Coimty  of  Sussex.  By  W.  Duxei>'t 
Goona,  F.8Jl.      Post  Sfo»  Bboqxd  Edixxov,  xhulbobd,  doik.      5s. 

BUSSEX.— Jaa  dadpols's  Trip  to  *MflrrieDr  in  Search  for  DoDar  Ttees,  and  how  he  got 
rich  enon^  to  beg  his  way  home!    Written  in  Sussex  DoggereL    12mo.    6dL 

WBSTMOEELAin)  AND  CUHBEBLAND.— Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  BsDads, 
bj  Tarions  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  now  first  col- 
lected ;  to  which  is  added,  m  oopious  Glossaiy  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties. 
Post  Sto,  pp.  406^  etoO.    ds. 

lUs  eoOsetioB  comprises,  in  the  Wettmontamd  Urn-       fhs  Cnabrian  Bard  {indmdu^  tome  moitjint  mrimlff  ; 
lacL  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler's  Four  Familiar  Dialogoei^       TIL  Soon  by  Hiss  Blamire  and  Miss  Gilpui;  TUL 


WM  Poems,  Ise.;  and  in  the  CmmUrUMd  DiaUct,  L  Songi  by  John  Batsoo;  UL  An  Ertenaire  bkamir  uf 

Foems  and  Pastonk  by  the  Ber.  Josiab  Ralph;  IL  Westmoreland  ana  Combcrland  Words. 
Fsstorals,  kc,  by  Xwan  Clark;  IIL  Letters  from 

Dnblin,  by  a  yoons  Borrowdale  Shepherd,  by  Isaac  All  the  poeueal  onoutioiu  in  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sani- 

Bitaon;  iV.  FoemsDy  John  Stan;  V.  Foems  or  Mark  boy's  Visit  lo  the  Great  £&lubitioB,"  arc  to  be  £MiaJ 

j^fytmAmlm .  VT  lUllaA—J  Sonp  ty  Bahert  Anrtfnmn  intiuSTOlome. 

WILTSHIBB.— A  Glossary  of  Prorincisl  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  abowinz 
their  Deriration  in  numerous  instanoes  irom  the  Langoage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Bv 
JoHV  YoBOB  AXBBMAH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    12mo,  elotk.    3s. 

TOBESHIBE. — ^The  Yorkshire  Dialect,  eiemplified  in  Tarious  Dialogues,  Tales,  sad 
Songs,  applioaUe  to  the  County ;  with  a  Glossary.    Post  8to.    It. 

"A  shillinf  book  worth  its  money;  most  ot  the  feelings  of  the  niatie  saind;  and  the  addressn  to 

■ieoea  of  oonipoaition  are  not  only  harmless,  but  good  Biches  and  Poverty  haTe  much  of  the  freedom  tiii 

ondpr^.    The  eekigneonthe  death  of 'Awd  Daisy,'  spirit   of  Bnms.'*^—  OtrntlrmMt^t   Ifs/srimr,   Jtmg 

■BoatwQnhorse,lsanontpoiiiingof  lomsof  thsbest  loil. 

irOEESHIRE.— The  Hallamshire  {ditiriei  of  Sheffield)  Glossair.  By  the  Ber.  Jooph 
HuBTBB,  author  of  the  History  of  " Hallainshire,"  "South  Yorkshire,**  Ac  POst 
HfOt  clotM.    4s.  (origfimal  price  Be.) 

JTOBESHIHB.— Baimabt  Foak's  Annual,  on  onny  body  els  as  beside  fort  *y  years  184B 
and  1848,  be  Tom  Tbxddxbhoti.b  $  to  which  is  added  the  Bamsky  and  Tillage 
Beoord,  or  the  Bookof  Faets  and  Fancies,  by  Nbd  Nut.    12mo,  pp.  100.    Is. 

TOBXSHIBB.-- Sum  Thowts  aba^t  Ben  Bunt's  Weddin ;— Tom  Treddlehoyle*s  Thowts 
abaght  Nan  Bunt's  Ghrssmas  Tea  Party,  &o.  Two  Pieces,  {Sarmelew  DialeeL) 
Iftno.    6d 


JoAa  Ruttett  Smith,  86,  <SSaAo  Square,  London. 


A  BCEL£OLOGICAL  INDEX  to  Bemains  of  Antiquity  of  the  CUtio,Bomttio- 
-^  Britiah,  and  Anglo-Saxon  PeriocU,  by  Johh  Yoirax  Axsiucak,  JV22ow  amd  8»ertimry 
fif  Urn  Sodeijf  cf  AMiquairiM.  Sro^  Uluttrated  wiik  mumerotu  engraningt^  com^^ritimg 
tipwardg  of  Jive  kumdred  objeeU,  eloth.  15t. 

Thk  work,  thourh  intended  as  an  introdaction  and  rowv— Unis— Sward»— Speaz*~KniTe»— Umbonet  of 
a  guide  to  the  atnay  of  our  early  antiquities,  will,  it  is  Shields — Buckles  —  Ilhnte — Bulla — Hair  Pins  — 
hoped,  also  prove  of  senioe  as  a  book  of  reference  to       Beads,  8w.  8w.  kc.  See. 

the  pnctisea  ArchsMlogist    llie  contents  are  as  fol-  The  Itinkkart  of  Antoninus  (as  far  as  relates  to 

Britain).    The  Geographical  Tables  of  ProLF.XT.  the 


Pabt  L    Celtic  FntiOD.  — Tomnli,  or  Barmws  Notitia,  and  the  Itinkrart  of  Richard  of  Ci&f.n- 

and  Oaims— Gromeleehs — Sepulchral  Cares — Rocking  ccstkr,  together  with  a  classified  Index  of  the  con- 

Stoneo— j^tone  Circles,  kc.  lie.— Objects  discovered  in  tents  of  the  Arch^olooia  (Vols,  i  to  zxxi)  are  given 

Celtie  Sepoldires — Urns — Bead»— Weapons— Impl^  in  an  Appendix, 
mentis  See. 

Past  IL    Rokano-Britisr  Period.— Tumuli  of  *'One  of  the  ilrst  wants  of  an  incipient  Antiquary. 

the  BoBBRno-Bricish  Period— Burial  places  of  the  Ro-  is  the  fadlitr  of  ooinpariaon,  and  here  it  is  funiishod 

—  Pavements  —  Ounps  —  Villas  —  Sepulchral  him  at  one  glance,    fht  plates,  indeed,  form  the  ti:uU 


Momunents — Sepulchral  Inscriptions — Dedicatory  In-  Taluable  part  of  the  book,  both  by  their  number  nnd 

scxq>t]ont — ConunemoratiTe  Iiucriptions  —  Altars —  the  judicious  selection  of  types  aod  examples  which 

Urns — Glass  Vessels  —  Fibulc — Armilte — Coins —  they  contain.    It  is  a  book  which  we  can,  on  tliis  ac- 

CouMnoolds,  fcc.  9lc.  count,  safely  and  warmly  recommend  to  all  who  are 

Past  IIL  Anglo-Saxon  Period.— Tumuli  -De-  interested  in  the  antiqmties  of  their  natire  land."'^ 

tailed  liaC  of  Olgects  disoorered  in  Anglo-Saxon  Bar^  Littrwy  Gattttt. 

"DEMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  principally  from  TumnH  in  En- 
-L  V  gland,  drawn  from  the  originals.  Described  and  Slostrated  by  J.  Y.  Ajobmax^ 
VJBJL    4to,  PuBZJSHiNO  IH  Fabts  at  2».  M,  each. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ENGLISH 
A2n:iQUITI£S,  especially  those  of  the  Three  First  Periods  $  or  Hints  for  the  In- 
By  J.  Y.  Akebmait. 


A  small  traet  for  distribution,  at  one  shilling  per  doxen,  aieAil  to  gifs  tt  excsTaton,  phmghmflQ,  kc«  who  an 
1^  to  destroy  articles  they  find  if  not  of  precious  metaL 

A  RCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL.  8^raB.i.9,*, 

-^^    6,  6.    £l.  It.  each ;  and  vol.  7  jtui  completed,  with  on  extra  quantify  of  letier-preee 

OHdplalet.    £1.  11«.  Qd, 

J.  R.  Smith  having  been  appointed  Publisher  to  the  ArduMdogical  Assoeiatioii,  their  PnbUcations  may  be 
had  of  him  in  future. 

"DRITISH  ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.— A  Eeport  of  the 

-■^    Proceeding  of  the  British  Archscological  Association,  at  the  Worcester  Session. 
August,  1848.    By  A.  J.  Duirxnr.    Thioji  8to,  with  engraoingg^  eloih,    £1.  U. 

l^RBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Pioceedmgs  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 

*  British  Archsologioal  Association,  held  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Western  Literal^ 
Institution,  5th  March,  1846,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Thoxab  WsiaBnr.    8vo,  eewed.    It.  6dL 

A  snednct  bistofj  of  the  divisioB  between  the  Archmlogieal  AssoeiatioB  and  lattitnte. 

A  NTIQUARIAN  ETCHING  CLUB.— The  Publioatioiii  of  the  Anti- 

XI.    qnariaa  Etching  Qub,  lor  the  year  1840,  ooneittimg  oft^plaUe  qf  CkunAee,  Ftmte^ 
CaeUee,  aad  other  ArnHquarian  obfeeU.    4/to,hoarde.    8#. 

■    for  the  year  1850,  coniaimt^  66  platee,    4to,  hde.    lOr . 

— — ^  &r  the  year  1851,  eontatning  70  platee,    4to,  hde,    lOt. 

YESTIGES    OP    THE    ANTIQUITIES    OF    DERBYSHIRE, 

*  sod  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Iqhabitants,  from  the  most  Bemote  Ages  to  the 
Befiwmation.  By  Tkoxas  Batxhait,  Esq.,  of  Yolgrave,  Derbyshire.  In  one  handtome 
voL  8to,  with  nmmeroue  woodcuts  qf  Tumuli  and  their  contente,  Orosaee^  Tomhe,  ^c^ 
doth.    iSff.  1848 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  VILLAS  of  the  Augustan  Age, 
Architectural  Disposition  and  Enrichments,  and  on  the  remains  of  Boman  Domer 
tic  Edifices  discovered  m  Gr^  Britain.  By  THOiCAa  Mouu.  8to^  t  pUOee^  clM, 
4e.  6d,  (original  price  8s.) 


MereHing 


-DELIQUIfi  ANTIQUIiE  EBORACENSIS,arBdio.  of  Aiitiiarty,id.L 

Jti    inc  to  the  County  of  York.    ByW.BWMAK.oflieed^MBirtedby  ■e?«aleBiinenl 
Antiqunes,    4to, wUk migrmmi^ pubUikiMff im  Qiuf^  2i.6d.eack. 

rpHB  ROMAN  WALL :  «  Hi8toriod,Topogi»phiaa,  Hid  DflMriptife  Afleout 
*     of  the  Banier  of  ihe  Lower  Irthimis,  extending  from  the  l^e  to  the  Solwmj, 
dediMjedfromnumflrouBperionalnimyB.  BytheBer.  JoHKOoixiKOWooDBBira^FAA-, 
Thick  8T0.  Sboohi)  ah©  Khlabgio  iomov,  wUh  40  pkOat  mid  200  woodemtt,  a  kmi 
9am  volmme,  MatTfiwfoeco.    «1.  U— A  few  Copies  on  Labqb  Pafib,  4to^  £«. -- 

-PoItowiiigthehBwilMofaft«AtalwBrtiii»«fliMtt       «  tte  rain  «£. ^^^f^ogj*  W»  • 
rf  SBoSm^wSuyeidtolimpMrtEMliA       ■mM.ejpeorily  tt«e  which  tetoie  to 


BrneehuBovffUBptieiade^iSmk  •ahi|ect--^jMc/«tor.  ^ 

jDvily  coBlriAM  nmdi  of  the  in-  a  hope  that  oforluMf  notice  of  aoaie  of  lU 

«^'«tlm~MthMMl  bv  movioDo  writen.  wiOi  e  ohm  naj  promote  iti  eirealaUon.    The  antkor'e  Ajtm  rca- 

iL^^LMlMtMl/iulilttlf^Tol  TiiL  p.  106.  iMke  it  nMfal  for  reference,  and  >U  portakto.  and 

-firSJSSwIff  iTTtwy dSwto  od  eahii.  the  deer arxangenent  of  the  ■nbiert^Dotter^aU 

tOiigtrSS^oBe  of  the  Zk  taUMttaf  cfj^  ^^SSmx^  £.^  S'^^^i^^jS^SS^Ji 


■er^axdsBOBunhistoiy^iftcaBiieettimtmhBritaiB.      eonafcry.  — «Mfim«i« 

1>£LIQUL£    ISUBIAN^ :    tibe  Bemaine  of  the  Boman  Itoriinii,  now  Aid* 

^    hovongh,  near  Borooghhridge,  YorkBhiie.  iUuetrated  and  deacribed.    By  Hnrnr 

EOBoTD  SiOTH.    Boyal  4to,  ipitt  87  j»2ate,  c^oO.    £L  6t. 

_  xbe  Same^  wish  tbm  hoaaio  PATBura  coioxjbid,  chfh.   £B.  Sr. 

ne  molt  hi^ily  fllutnted  woA  e?er  puUidied  on  n  Boman  Station  in  EnglaoA. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  A  BOMAN  BUILDINa,  and  otiMr ._ 
ooTered  at  Cabbuov,  in  Monmottthahira.    By  J.  B.  Lbb.     Imperial  8? o^  mtt  10 
mOentik^  JStokU^i  h^  the  Author,  iewed.    6f. 

T^OTITIA  BRITANNLE,  or  an  Inqoiiy  conosming  ihb  LooKtiaa,ffah«»,  Odd- 
^  ditioD,  and  ProgreiaiTe  Civiliaation  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain ;  to  which  ia 
expended  ft  brief  BetatMpect  of  the  Beanlta  of  their  Interooinm  with  the  BoiBan^  Bj 
wTd.  Savu^  F.SX,  F.a.S^  Ac    Bwo,  ea^ramt^.    8<.  6d. 

ABCH^OLOGIST   AND    JOURNAL    OP    ANTIQUARIAN 

A    8CIBNCB*    Bdited  by  J.  O.  Haluwbll.    8to,  Koa.  I  to  Z,  ooxFum^  with 

bdas,  pp.  420^  wttk  19  en^nme^  doO,  redmoedftwrn  lOf.  M  to  fir.  6(L 

•CoBtaimnr  oiislnal  axticlea  on  Aidiiteetnte,  Hia-  ttxiooe  Antiqaaiitt  8odetiea»  BctHMpecUve  Ba* 
torical  UterataiS  Booad  Towen  of  Irehmd.  Fhito-  newi^  and  Batieva  of  netat  AntiqinaaA  Wmka 
bgy.  BihUogn^ihy,  Tqpofnfhy.  PioeeediBti  of  the      fto. 


^umisfmatirsfa 

TNTBODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY   OP  ANCIENT   AND 

•L  MODBBir  COINS.  BjJ.  Y.  AobXav,  Secretory  qf  ike  Soeiety  qf  JmHqmarieB. 
Voolacap  8to,  wUh  mumeroue  Wood  MiHgramnge  from  Hi^  wri^md  eoime^  (om  awiaffaBf 
Mrodmetor^ book,)  elotk.    6r.6cl. 

Coimm:  eacT. l.<-(MtiB  of  OofBaM.*-Giaek  Bootch  Oohiage.   11.  OoiatM  of  Inhnd.   U.  AbiIb 

Besal  CoinB.   9.  Gieek  Civic  Coins.  XGreek  Im-  Gallic  Coiiml    U.  CoBtiamdal  Meoif  ia  fha  IfidSa 

MnalCoiaa.   4.  Origin  of  Boman  Cobiag^-Coatnlar  Age*.  14.  Vaiioaa  npreaeatatzres  of  CouMKa   IL 

tSat.    S.  Boman  Imperial  Coina.   a.  Boman  Britiih  Amiiesia  Aameat  and  Modem  Iteea.    IK  TUia 

Ooiaa.   7.  Ancient  Bntish  Coinage.   8.  Anglo-Saxon  of  InoetofEng^GoiasrealiiedatPBhliaSalai. 
GoJaage.   9.  EngliahCoiBSgefhuBtheCoaqaeit   Id. 

fPBADESMEN'S  TOKENS  atmd:  hi  London  and  ite  ^dntfy,  from  1648*0 
■L     1G71»  deacribed  from  the  originab  in  the  Britiah  Mnaeum,  ko.   By  J.  Y.  Ajebbkab, 
F.S.A.    8to,  vUh  8  pMoe  qf  mmsrom  osfoe^lee,  eloik.    15ff.— IiABes  Papxb,  in  ilo^ 
oloth.    £1.  U. 

Thia  work  compriaei  a  liit  of  neariy  three  thwuand       atreeta,  old  taTen  and  eoffee^hooae  a^ma^  Ice,  kc 
Tbkena,  and  eontaina  oceaaioaal  iunatrative  topo-      withaaintiodactoiyaeooaat  of  fhecaaaoa  vhichtoi 
graphical  and  aatiqaiiian  imtea  oa  pexaona,  plaoM^      to  the  adoptioa  of  each  a  eantaqr. 

ANCIENT  COINS  OF  CITIES  AND   PBINCES,  OeognphieaDr 

•An.  Arranged  and  Deacribed,  HnPABU,  Qaxxia,  Bbxtaitria.  By  J.  Y.  Azxbmav, 
F.8.A*    8ro^  wUk  oe§ranmge  ifmm^  kmdred  oomeftom  aetmd  ogamptoif  oMk^    ld$» 


John  Runett  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


poms    OP   THE    ROMANS    BELATINO    TO    BRITAIN, 

^^    Desaribed  and  ninstnted.    BjJ.  Y.  AmuuVyFilJL.  SlOOVD  Bsnxov,  gieatlj 
mbrgod,  9vo^  wUk  plate»  amd  woodeuU,    10t.6ci. 

TlM*'Frizd0  NomifliiuftMNM"  vM  «wttd«d1ijthi  Uthedttavcfyiiiodenteiiriees  ttdiovUbeecminltoi. 

l^rcneh  Institute  to  the  ftntiior  for  this  work.  not  merely  for  flieie  pertmler  ooiiii.  trat  ilto  for  Itett 

''Mr.  Akemum'a  Tohnne  oontaina  a  notiee  of  enry  noitTehnhleto  all  who  veintereited  in  tiM  Bflmimh 

kaowB  vaiietgr,  with  oopioua  iUwtntiaiie.  and  is  pab-  WMA  HMtOiy.*'w.^rctoafcyica<  JismmL 

'M'UMISMATIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  Oie  VamtiTe  Portionf  of  «be  ITBW 

XI     TESTAMENT.    By  J.  Y.  Axmbmam.    8to,  mm§rQn$  woodmOifi^m  <!•  QTiffinai 

•OMf'Mi  various  pubUe  and  prioasU  coUectiong^  elotk,^  6«. 

"  Archeology  is  iindCT  a  peculiar  oblintlflB  to  tela  of  temmmiaiSm  tat  lidift  ttrawa  19011  Ho|y 

If r.  Akermta.  To  him  more  than  to  any  ouer  Hriof  Wiit»  thraogh  the  madinm  of  ^the  nuighteoat Man- 

man,  ia  dnathe  praise  of  hating  ctrnTotcd  mohitsdea  bob."   Ihe  New  Testament  haa,  it  npeanLin  thi 

to  the  lore  of  antiquarian  research.    Tohimwedlova  «un]^  of  ttie  Qospela  and  Acta,  no  Jaia  thui  Si 

the  pleasant  debt  of  an  instmctiye  aofnaintance,  not  dlnsions  to  the  coinage  of  Greeoa,  Soma,  and  Jodtea; 

only  with  the  beantiAil  money  of  Ancient  Greece  and  and  these  beaatifally  engrared,  and  lesnedly  da* 

Sostt,  hut  with  ttub  once  barbarous,  tiioaa^  not  lesa  aeribed,  civa  Mr.  Akerman  an  opportnni^  of  ser'-ing 

interesting,  coins  of  oar  earliest  history.   And  to  him  the  good  causa  of  troth  in  tha  way  of  Ua  paeuliar 

BOW  espeaany,  the  cansa  of  religion  can  bring  ita  tri-  avaeation."->CAiireA  y  BagUmd  JmimL 

l\rXJMISMATIC    CHRONICLE    AND    JOURNAL    OP   THE 

J^^     NUMISMATIC  SOaSTY.     Edited  hy  J.  Y.  Aubuav.     PaUklied  Qaartirly 
•I  St.  M  per  Number. 

TMs  li  the  only  repertoiy  of  If umliMrtte  tatdtt-       ait  aoartHei,  by  tha  ftral  Hwriiaatiiti  of  the  i>j, 
fBDce  ever  pobliahed  in  England.  both  English  and  Foreign. 

It  contains  papers  on  coins  and  medali,  of  all  agea  Odd  parts  to  complete  sett. 

LIST  OF  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIRE  TRADGBSMEN, 
in  the  Sereateenth  Centuxy.    By  J.  Y.  AlsxXAxr.    dro,  jpfalM^  enoed.    le.6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND 
ROMANS,  DeliTered  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oilbrd.  By  Edwabo  OhxawauL^  P.D^ 
Principal  of  St.  Alban'e  Hall,  end  Frofeaaor  of  Ancient  Histofy.  8ro^  eidlA.  4^ 
{ariffinal  price  8r.  6d,) 

A  very  intarestfaig  Uatorical  KfaoM^  and  wxilten  1m  •  ^liaafng  aid  popular  manBar. 

AN   OLLA  PODRIDA^  or  Scrape  Numigmatic,  Antiqueriui,  and  Lteiiy*  Bj 

-tX    SicHABD  Saiktbill,  Esq.,  of  Cork.    Boyal  8^0,  mam^  pta^  and  portrtdk^  s 

iandtame  volmme,  psitatblt  pbihtbd,  eloth,    £1.  lit.  Qd, 

Gontainmg  Letters  on  the  cc^age  of  1816;  Memoir  Ireland:  Caias  of  the  Ifint^^etv^  Gohiaof  Benry 

of'niomas'W}-onJun.:  on  the  Coronation  and  QuihU  HI;  ^axon  sod  Anglo-Norman  Coins;  attempt  lo 

hall  Medals  J  Kossian  Mcdftls:  Coins  foimd  at  Bea-  locate  Coins  nnappropriated  by  Rnding;  and  other 

worth ;  Short  and  Long-Cross  Pennies  of  Henry  Yll ;  papers  on  Coins  and  Topagrapfioal  and  QcBailogiMl 

Dablin  Qxoata;  Three  Orowna,  the  andant  Aims  01  ailoeeta. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  UNIQUE  CUFIC  GOLD  COIN  of  tha 
Fatimite  Dynaety.    By  L.  Losws.    8vo,  en^fravk^t  mw&d.    It. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COINS,  fiom  tl»  Oonqiuii  to  Tiotaria. 
By  h.  Jbwitt.    12mo,  11  plaiegf  datk.    It. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COINS  OF  CUNOBEMNBendof  fiie  atoibotj 
BBITON8.    By  the  Ber.  Bbau  f  onm  B90,  wUk  wawam— j>gaftt  and  woodmO^ 


Copoj^raplip. 


TOURNET   TO    BERESFORD    HALL,   IN    DERBTSBIBB, 

^  the  Seat  of  Crabxxs  Cknrrov,  fi^eq.,  tlie  oelebistod  Aathor  and  Ang^.  By 
W.  AxBXAimSB,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Frinta  in  the  Britiab  Miueiini» 
Crown  4to,  prifUed  on  iinUd  paper,  north  a  spirited  flrotUiqdeeet  repretenfimj^  WoUom  mtd 
hi»  adopted  Son  Cotton  in  the  Fishing-kouse^  and  riffnette  ttUe  page,  eloik,    ts» 

Dedicated  to  tha  Angtata  of  Great  Biitain  and  thevariooi  Walton  and  Cotton  Cfaibss  only  100  priatal. 

n.RAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  Antiqoitiea  of  TMnei^ 
^^  Deron.  By  W.  OoXfOF,  F.8X  iauSl  4Ao, /Uu  woodafti,  ^lotk  9§.{9rigm§i 
price  lOf  .  6d.) 


Valuable  and  Tnteretting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  bp 


CAMBRIDGE.— ffiitori*  Oolkgii  J««  OmWjrigtaMii  k  J.  8HDMAn<^ 
pnB0.  ejnadem  CoQign.    Bdite  J.  O.  Haiuwxu.    Sro^doO.    St. 

HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUinES  of  tfao  County  of  Hm£»d.    By  tha 
Ber.  Jomr  DmrcuiCB.    2 ^oU, Uo, portrmtt mad pUtm, hdg.     £L4s,{€ 
prit»  £6.  6f  .) 

UELPS  TO  HEREFORD  HISTORY,  Cml  «id  Legwd«y,  in  « 

Aisooont  of  the  Ancient-Gordwainflnr  OompanT  of  Vtm  CUtj^  tiie  Hoidifiiffd  DqgOBy 

and  other  Sdbgeeti»    By  J.  D.  Dvixxv.    ISmo^  eW  (a  ewioM  rohit).    8c  GiL 

*  A  wrics  of  vefy  clcfci  pncn.  — Jh^ctetor.  «        .     « 

«A  littto  wvk  An  of  ABt^«MaialuiMrioa.fWWl«*ia>|liirinMdpoflgfam.*— ymniifiiBiif. 

HISTORY    OP    PORTSMOUTH,    PORTSEA,     LANDPORT, 

^^     SOUTHSBA,  and  GOSPOBT.    By  Hnsr  Suessv  Eaq.    8ro^  Third  B£tioo. 
aM.    49. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  tfao  OoontiaB  of  KSHT;  SUSSEX,  aad 
SnBBBY.mentkmBd  in  Donwadiy  Book,  and  those  ofmonnowt  dati^  wilhaoakB 
Aoeoont  of  tiia  SepnlcfarU  Memoriala  and  other  Antiqatiec  By  tiie  B«r.  Axaz% 
Huanr.  ThiA  8ro^  vm  nm»  o(oA>    18t. 

KENTISH  CUSTOMS.— OtmanetrnHnei  gancMa.    A  Hiatny  of  OATUxm, 
and  other  BemartoMe  Cuafama,  in  the  Owmty  of  g«w.    ^CsAXuei  Bonn, 
Ba^  gB.A,  jCmUmsm).  lOutnia  wUkfaemOm,  a  agy  iaa^waiy  oaiaaM^  atoO^   I&l 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  RICHBOROU6H, 

BBCULVXBk  ABB  LYHNB,  in  Kent.    By  a  B.  Boach  Smith,  Es^  FJS.A., 

SmaD  4to^  wUk  mmg  mgnmmg9  o«  wood  aad  copper,  fay  F.  W.  Faixhoct,  c^bO^    £L  1a 

*No  ntknarin  volvM  cooU  dinpliij  a  trio  of  here  rwcooeiiloi  BooA  S^Mh,  fte  oidul  qcpioreT; 
WBMO  BOTO  icotoM.  oniuiftil,  OBi  utdlifaBt.  oa  PairtolV  the  eiedkat  iDMlntar:  mad  Katf^  cte 
Hieottlqoct of  Iimmo  Bi itiifc  woiM, tliiiiiho ftioo       <nili!fot%tblo colketor."— lifiioiji  Cuutf. 

UISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OP    DARTFORD,    in  Eat 

with  xDcideDtal  Hotioea  of  Plaoea  in  ita  Hei^bomliood.  By  J.  Dmnov,  Author 
olfho'^ffiatoiyoftiMHimdredaofBnllmgtonandPIoaghkyjinOzibrddiire:''  "Hktory 
of  Bioeatvs"  ''Hiatoty  of  Branky,"  &e.  8ro,  17  plaUt,  eloii.  O^  ISO  jrnML 
21#. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TO^N  OP  URAVESEND,  in  Eoi^  and  of  the 

Port  of  London.  By  B.  P.  Cbudsk,  late  Ifmr  of  Grweaend.  Bojal  8fo,  37 
fimeplaimamdwoodeittt^mweryhcmdmmevolmmm^tloiL    XOi.  (ongimal  price  €L  9g.) 

A  CCOUNT  OP  THE  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES 

•^    diflcorered  at  Springhead,  near  Chamaendy  Kent.     By  A.J.  Buvnv.    8fOL9<a<eA 
(only  100  prmted;^  <AM.    e».  6d.  ^ 

UISTORY  OP  ROMNEY  MARSH,  in  Eent»from  the  time  of  the  Bomans 

tol888,  with  a  Diaoertatkm  on  the  original  Site  of  the  AndentAnderida.    ByW. 

HoxxoiTAT,!^.,  author  of  the  *'Hiatory  of  Bye."  8?o»»ia  ifapfoadjilala^afaa.  12a 

CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  Proteor  Wmia'a  -Arcfaitectiml  Hiatoty 
ofOmterimiyOithedraL"    By  O.  Sahdtb,  of  Oanterbnry.    Snu    2A6iL 


*WnttenmBoq[QoiTelMnMorca|itioat  ipirit;  the       ocrioqg  twori  UuuughoaL    R  au^be 
lu^rst  coinplimeiit  ii  paid  to  Protaoor  Willia,  wlicn       on  iadifpeiDttable  compumm  to  his  mlvBe,  oontoiaiBt 
ft  la  doe.    Bat  the  anthor  has  asde  ovi  a  dear  easei       a  neat  deal  of  extra  imhau^tm  td  m. 


a  great  deal  of  extra  Jafiantttioa  of  a  VBiy 
ia  tome  rery  impoTtant  inttaaeei,  of  iaaeeniades  that       kmd.**— ^/-ITr ' 
have  led  the  learned  PkofesMr  iatotho  oonstmctioiiof 


fiomoQia  of  tile 


FOLKESTONE  PIERY  SERPENT,  togetiw  wiUi  tiie 

•L      DOTOS  IfATOB  $  being  an  Ancient  Ballad,  foil  of  Mysteiy  and 
now  fint  collected  and  printed  from  tiie  Tarious  MS.  oopiea  in  poaaaaaioii  of  the  in^ 
oftheSonth-eaatooaatofKent;  irithNotea.    12mo.    U. 


UAND-BOOK  OF  LEICESTER.   By  Jakbs  THoxFaov.    Umo.  Stemd 

JBdUiat^  woodeuii,  hdt.    2f. 

fJISTORY  AND  ANTIQXnTIES  OP  THE  ISLEOFAXHOLME, 

'-^     in  Linoolnahire.    By  tiie  Venerable  ABCHPlAOOg  SrOBlHUUM.    Thii^  4to^  im 
VLA»  18*.  (oriffmai  price  £S.  9m.) 


John  RuneU  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  GAINSBOROUGH,  in 
eoIiiBhse.   By  Aoam  Scabs.    Thick  8to^  Sxoohd  SDirrov,  obsaxlt  kklabobDi 
elolk    9».  (oriffiaai  price  £1. 1».) — JjAMQM  Papbb,  rojal  Sro,  eioO.    14ff. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE   TOWN  OP  LAN- 
CASTER.    OompilBd  from  Anlheiitio  Sovoef.    Bj  the  Ber.  Bobxbt  Simfsoh. 
aro^cfoO.    St. 

MEMORIALS  OP  THE  VICARAGE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
OF  ALL  SAINTS,  King'g-Lraii ;  with  a  List  of  the  Yicvs,  and  a  qiumtitj  of 
oUier  nBeful  infonnation.    By  J.  N.  Chadwick.    STO,yb«r  mtgrwBvug*^  iewed,    2t,  Bd. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RUINS  OP  LIVEDEN, 
near  Oondle,  Northaaiptonahire ;  with  Hiatorical  Notices  of  theFamiljof  Tresham, 
and  ita  connection  with  the  Qonpowdv  Plot  By  Thomas  Bill  Fomt  piaUg  amd 
Dmkam  Fedigree.    4to.    6f . 

REPRINTS  OP  RARE  TRACTS,  and  Imprints  of  Ancient  Manascript8,fto, 
duefly  illiistntiYe  of  tiieffistory  and  Biography  of  the  Northern  Counties.  Bxav- 
nwiXT  PBDrTED  <m  Uddk  paper,  wiik  faetimile  UUee,  udHal  UtUre  t»  eoUmre,  S[e^ 
voBxnre  7  tols.,  post  Sro^  ooMPUTBy  wUh  gmmal  Hilee  amd  etmienU,  hde,  £6.  fit. 
{pirigmal  price  £7.  7«.) 

lliis  OoQediaB  compriacs  ao  1cm  thaa  eSl^acU  of  the  oioit  iaterefliiig  Idnd.  edited  by  H.  A.  Biehaxdioa, 
anbted  br  teraal  antiqasriM  ia  the  BOrthWtt  eooBtics.  Oally  100  copies  of  the  Collection  woe  loi&ted,  which 
■n  all  told  by  the  printer. 

RIVER  TTNE.— Flea  and  Defence  of  the  Major  and  Bnrgesses  of  Newcastle 
against  the  Malerolent  accusations  of  Gardiner,  (author  of  "  ^gland's  Chnevance 
on  the  Coal  Trader")  1653 ;  with  Appendix  of  Unpnhlished  Docaments  respecting  the 
BiTcr  Tjne.    By  M.  A.  Biceabdsok.    8to,  (only  150  prkUed)    2e. 

^TOPOGRAPHICAL  MEMORANDUMS  &r  the  Coonty  of  Oxford.    By 
-L     Sir  aBXGOBT  Paob  TtTBina,  Bart    8ro,  bde.    2ff. 

NOTICES    OP    THE    HISTORY   AND  ANTIQUITIES    OP 
ISUPy  Oxon.    By  J.  O.  Haujwxll.    8ro,  (onfy  60  prinied,)  tewed.    Is. 

HISTORT  OP  BANBURY,  in  Oxfordshire;  including  Copious  Historical  and 
Antiqoaristn  Notices  of  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Alfrxd  Bsislet.  Thick  8t(^ 
e&^  eioee^  printed  pqgee,  wUh  GO  woodeute^emgranedimikefireietyUofart,  by  O.JeweU^ 
of  Oxford.    1^.  (origimal  price  £1.  6s.) 

"The  neifd^honrhood  of  Banhniy  is  egraallT  rich  hi  antbor  hat  oolleetcd  ft  great  body  of  local  infonBatioii 

British,  Roman.  Saxon,  Nonnan,  and  Engluh  Anti-  of  the  moat  interesting  kind.    By  no  meant  the  Ir^st 

Siities,  of  all  which  Kr.  Beesler  hat  p^en  regularly  ralnable  part  of  Mr.  Beesley't  work,  it  hit  account 

eared  arconnta.    Banbnry  holot  an  important  place  of  the  nnmeront  intercstine  early  dinrcfaet,  wliich 

m  the  histoiy  of  the  Parbamentaiy  War  of  the  Seven-  cfaaracterita  the  Banbniy  ditthcv.'*— TAt  Archme 

teenth  Centurr,  and  wat  the  acene  of  the  great  Battle  iogiat. 

of  Edgehill.  and  of  the  hnportaat  fight  of  Cropredy  Odd  FSrts  to  complete  eqpiei^  Ir.  td.  iaitead  of 

Bridge.    Belating  to  the  eventa  of  that  periodL  the  8«.6A 


HISTORY  OF    WITNEY^  with  Notices  of  the  Neighhonnng  Parishes  and 
Hamlets  in  Oxfordshire.  By  the  Ber.  Dr.  Giua^  formerly  Fellow  of  CO.,  Oxfiard. 
^jo,plaU»,eloih^{oiU9 160  prnOed.)    6f. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PARISH  AND  TOWN  OP  BAMPTON, 
in  Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamlets  hdonging  to  it.    By  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Qtua/L    8to,  pUioe^  Sxcohd  Sninoir,  doth.    7«.  6d. 

PAUCONBER6E  MEMORIAL.— An  Acoomit  of  Heni7lViaconberge,LL.D., 

^     of  Beodes,  in  SoflR>Ik,  and  of  the  endowment  provided  hy  his  will  to  encourage 

Learning  and  the  Instmction  of  Tonth ;  with  Notes  and  Inddental  Biographical  Sketches. 

By  8.  W.  En.    Pot  4to,  oenf  oieeUf  got  np,  with  80  engravinge  of  Old  Houses^  Seale^ 

Amtographe,  Arme,  ^.,  hde.  be.—JjAMem  Papxb,  7«.  6d.  (tsbt  fjew  oopebs  pbinixd.) 

Gmteuit."' Fanouiihgi  tea  of  Olden  Tfane.  n.  Tkn-  Memoir  of  Bobcrt  Sparroar,  Eao.  Memoir  of  Dr.  Jooeph 
wmhcige  of  Becclea.  llL  Iknoanherge  EndovmenL  Arnold  (by  Dawaon Tamer,  of  Yarmouth),  Particolais 
IV.  ranconhcinr  amd  T<maa   T.  Apfcadiz,  Fedigreca^       of  the  faueimbcrge  Tmtt  Estate,  kc.  fcc. 

SUSSEX  ARCHiBOLOOICAL  COLLECTIONS^  inastrating  the  Hie- 
tory  end  Antiqnitaes  of  the  Connty,  paUished  by  the  Sussex  Arch«oloffical  Society. 
9wo,piedeiamdwoodoiKtt,eiotk.    YoL  I,  lOt.;  YoLH^lfis.;  yoLni:,10ff.s  Vol,  IT,  14ff.| 


i 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


SUSSEX  GARLAND;  •  Oollectkm of  BallidB,  Soxmefa, Tales,  SU^^  Soi^b, 
Epitaphs,  Ac,,  illuitan*hre  of  the  Oonnty    i  8iiM«,   with  Notioes,  Historic^, 
Biographical  and  Descriptiw.    By  Jahbs  TjiYMK^    Port  8fo,  iT-jrarii^,  rfott.    lit 

OUSSEX   MARTYRS:    th«r  Examinatloiia  and  CSmel  Bimunga  in  the tim 
•^     Queen  Mary;  comprising  the  interating  Pengnal  Nanntife  ci  Biohard  Woodman, 
extracted  from  "Foxe*s  Monuments;"  with  Notes.     By  M.  A.  Lower,  MwA.    12bm\ 

CHURCHES    OP    SUSSEX,  dwwn  hy  B.  H.  Nibb^  with  Deicriptaooa. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ANCIENT  PORT 
AND   TOWN  OF  BYE,  in  Soasez,  eompiled  from  Original  Documenta.    By 
WiLliiJi  HoLLOWAT,  Bsq.    Thiek  8to,  (ohm  900  pbihted,)  eloih.    £1.  U. 

HISTORY  OF  WINCHELSEA,inSuaseK.ByW.Dtn»AHTOooriB,F3^ 
8to.  fime  plates  and  woodcnit,  7«.  6d. 
pHRONlCLE  OF  BATTEL  ABBEY,  in  Suasei;  ariginally  oompDed  fci 
^  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  the  Establishment,  and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Abbey.  By  Majs  Asromr  LowxB»  M.A. 
Bf<^  wUk  tttuteratknu,  doik.    9t. 

-Itwffl  b«  toaai  to  owtMn •  wal  «4 Hriag  pifr      JIJ^^''^^  *^^^?ST^^^!f^ 
tHeorthemui]ienndciutoiii0,UieiiU)detofthoiiffht       book  \ty  s  snmmiry  ■ketch  of  the  HuUwr  of  ihfi 

and  ipeech  pwralent  in  lh«  timet  ot  whichit  ie  lis       Abbqr.  ^d  iU«icce«ion  ofAbboto  fro«^JV?« 

rMoraT  Mr  Lom  has  wdl  diichuffBd  his  oOes  ol      whta  the  Chrsnide  tennmatas  to  the  period  of  ike 

teaaabtor  mi  t^Uit.*''^^mrdiM.  diaaolotum.    Yarknu mteUigentiMtea, aa  well  aa  the 


In  no  reapect  Itft  intcreating  than  JoceUn  do       stncral  style  of  the  toanaUttkn.   are  high^  ai 
Brakehmdt  temooa  ChKinide  of  fury  St.  Edmundrii       diUble  to  hia  ears  SMi  tkiU  aa  edrtcr.*— Omffrw— "ii 
Abbej."— I*/,  fliaa. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  CHAR- 
TEKS,  0BANTS,  DONATIONS,  Ac.,  oonstitating  the  Mununenta  of  Battel 
Abbey,  also  the  Pi^»en  of  the  Montagus,  Sidnm,  and  Websters,  embodying  many  highly 
Interestmg  and  Talaable  Beoords  of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with  Prelimiuaiy 
Memoranda  of  the  Abbc^  of  Battel,  and  Historical  PartieaUurs  of  the  Abbots  Sfo^ 
S84  PAOM,  doO.    OVhY  Is.  6dL 

HAND-BOOK    TO    LEWES^  in  Snaex,  mstGrioal  and  Deaoriptm ;  with 
Notices  of  the  Beoent  Disooireries  at  the  Frioiy.    By  MiBS  Ahtovt  Lowzb. 
12mo,  many  engraving9,  clcth.    1«.  6d, 

CHRONICLES  OP  PEVENSEY,  m  Snaso.   By  M.  A  Lown.    Unu^ 
woodcuts.    Is. 

HURSTMONCEUX  CASTLE  AND  ITS  LORDS.   By  the  Ber.  E. 
Ybkabus.    (Beprinted  ftom  Vol.  lY  of  the  Snasex  Anshoologioal  OoIlactionsO 
Sto,  many  engravings,  mwim^  8#. ;  eU>^  As, 

OTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OP  TREVES,  MAYENCE, 

WEISBADEN,  NEIDEKBIEBEB,  BONN,  and  COLOGNE.  By  Chakles 
BoACH  Smith,  F.S.A.  (BeprintodfiromYoL  II  of  the  **  Collectanea  Antiqaa.'*)  %fo,witk 
many  engravings,    7s.  6d. 

A  NNALS  AND  LEGENDS  OP  CALAIS ;  with  Sketehes  of  Emigrf 

•^^    Notabilities,  and  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton.    By  Bobbbt  BslIi  Caltok,  au^or 

of  **Barable8  in  Sweden  and  QotUand,"  Ao.  Ao.    POat  Sro,  wth  frontispiece  and  ^^neUe, 

elotk,    6s. 

PrmeiMi  Conie*iit-''BMiarj  ot  the  Siege  by  Ed-  easter;  the  Ooiirgain;  the  Field  of  the  CloCh  of  Gold: 

ward  III.  in  1946-7,  with  a  Roll  of  the  Commanders  Notice  of  the  Town  and  Caatle  of  Gnisnea,  and  ita  tor* 
Mad  their  Followers  preaent,  from  a  CMiteroponnr  MS. 
hi  the  British  Mnieom;  The  Allotment  of  Lands  and 


N 


Hoaaea  to  Edward's  Karons;  Calaia  aa  an  Enaliah       OiAtean  o/ Sangatte,  Gonlonae.  llark«'£schaDes  and 
Barongh:  List  of  the  Streeta  and  Householders  of  the       Haaunea;  Benew  of  the  Engnah  Occiqiatioo  of  Calais 


le ;  Henry  Vlllth'a  Coort  there}  Cardinal  IVolsey  iU  He-captnre  by  the  Doke  de  Gniaei  the  lower  Town 

and  hla  Expenses;  the  Eiudiah  Pale,  with  the  Names  and  ita  Ijace  Trade:  our  Commercial  Belationa  with 

efBoada,l!^rmateada,a]idvi]]ageBinthe£ttgUahSm:  I^raacS;  Emicrd  Notahitttieat  Chailea  and  Hany 

the  Siege  ot  Thenmenne  and  Toomai;  the  Pier  of  Tnfton,  Capt.  iXnaier  and  Edith  Jaeqnemont,  Beas 

CUais;    Proa  and  Gone  of  the  Plaee:  ths  HMd  BnuuaeQ.  ^Fenuny  Urqnhsri  and  hla  fkiead  Fsnn- 

Daaaibi  ^tatne'a  Ghsmhert  Churehea  of  Notrt  Dana  ttero^r,  "Nfanrod,*' BecfeMBy  GMnea, Myttas.  Oactaai 

and  St.  Nicholaa:  the  H6tel  de  VUle;  Andent  Staple  of  KingabOB;  t  aew  Menusr  of  Ladi  »t— '»***v  ic: 

Halli  The  Chiteatt  and  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Ohm-  fcs. 


John  Ru$9ett  Smiih,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


7\/rONT    SAINT-MICHEL.— Hiitoiro  at  Beeonption  de  Kont  St 

^^    Konnandie,  texte»  par  Heridier,  deMin*  par  Bomei  pabli^  par  Bourdon.    Folu, 

150  pp.,  and  18  heaml^Ml plata, extcnUdim  Hmied ktko^rapkjf^ leotktr  btBck^uaemi,  £3.  2i; 

h,  h«adMinn  ndnma.  iaterestmg  to  the  Archilcci  and  AirlMnnlnpiiL 

GENOA;  "witii  Bonarica  on  the  dimata^  and  ita  Tnflnwina  upon  Invalida.     B/ 
HssBT  JoHBS  Bimm^  MJ>.    12iiio^  daO.    4*. 


than  an  ample  expodtum  of  an  extraordiBaxT  andani- 
waul  eoitom,  wnidi  prodnoed  the  moat  important 
effect  upon  the  minda  and  habita  of  mankind  **^ 
Idttrmry  GtJttitt. 

"  Mr.  Lower*8  work  ia  both  enrkraa  and  initr«eti«iL 
while  the  manner  of  ita  treatment  ia  ao  inriting  ana 
popular,  that  the  anlyect  to  which  it  refera,  which 
nuny  hAve  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider 
meagre  and  unprofitable,  aaittmes,  under  the  handa  o( 
the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  importance 
of  hiatorical  truth."— ^/Am4V«M. 


pUBIOSITIES    OF    HERALDRY,  with  BliutratioDa  from  Old  Bngliah 

^     Writera.  By  ICabx  Ahtoitt  hoiwvB,  11.  A.,  Author  of  "Eaaays  on  Engliah  Sur- 

nameas"  wUk  ilimminated  TUUpag^  tmd  mmmaromB  m^ramt^ftvm  daf^M  2y  ike  AntMor. 

Swo,  dotk,  lit. 

"Hie  present  Tolnme  ia  truly^  %  worthy  sequel  (to 
the '  8inuvAiixa')in  the  same  curiooa  and  antiquarian 
line,  blending  with  remarkable  facta  and  intelhgenee, 
audi  n  tond  of  amnaing  anecdote  and  lUnatration,  that 
the  render  ia  almoat  suxpriaed  to  find  that  he  haa 
learned  so  much,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing 
nera  entertainment  Hw  text  ia  ao  pleaaing  that  we 
aesreely  dream  of  ita  sterling  Talue;  audit  seems  as  i^ 
in  unison  wiUi  Uie  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly  explain 
Ita  points  and  adorn  ita  various  topica,  the  whole  de- 
■ign  were  intended  for  a  lelazation  from  study,  rsthcr 

PEDIGREES  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF  HERT- 
FOBDSHIBB.  By  Wujjah  Bbbbt,  late,  and  for  fifteen  years,  Begiatering  Clerk 
in  fbe  CoUege  of  Arms,  author  of  the  "Enoydopsdia  Heraldicai"  &o.  4c  Folio,  (only 
125  pnntedO    £1-  6t.  {ori^imd  price  £3.  lOf.) 

rjENEALOGICAL    AND    HERALDIC    HISTORY   OF    THE 

^^  BXTmOT  AITD  DOBMANT  BABONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. By  J.  BiTBXB,  Esq.  Medium  8to,  Sbookd  Edition,  688  closely  printed  pogee^  in 
double  comitn9f  with  about  1000  arme  engraned  on  wood,  fme  portrmt  of  Jaxxs  I,  and 
Uhm^nated  iitle^age,  elotk*    lOe.  (original  price  £1,  Se.) 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for  ative  or  representatirei  still  existing,  with  elaborate 

lereral  yean,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  ftmiUes,  and  minute  details  of  the  aJliancea,  achieyemeots,  and 

many  or  them  amonest  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  fortunes ;  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earlieat 

in  the  kingdom,  each  caxried  down  to  ita  represent-  to  the  lateat  period. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES.  An  Essay  on  Fan%  Nomendatnie,  HiatoriDal, 
Etymological,  and  Hmnorous;  with  several  iUustrative  Appendices.  By  3Cabx 
Antohy  Lowxb,  M.A.  2  toIs.,  post  8to,  Thibd  Editiof,  xvlabobd,  woodeute,  olotk, 
12f. 


This  new  and  much  ioiprofed  Edition,  besides  a 
great  enlaraemeut  of  the  Cbapteri»  eontained  in  the 
prerioua  eoitions,  comprises  several  that  are  entirely 
new,  together  with  Notea  on  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
ll(ffnan  Surnames.  The  '*  Additional  Prolusions,** 
besides  the  articles  on  Bdrasea,  Allusive  Arms,  and 
the  Boll  of  Battel  Abbey,  contain  dissertations  on  Inn 
iigns,  and  Remarks  on  Christian  Names;  vrith  a 
oopioos  IiTDKX  of  many  thousand  Names.  Thssa fea- 
tures render  "  English  Suraames  "  mthtr  a  aaw  work 
than  a  new  edition. 

"A  cnriou8,ingemou8,  and  amusingbook,  Mr.Ixiwer 
brings  considerable  knowledee  to  oear,  boUi  in  hia 
genmi  history  of  the  uae  of  Surnames  in  England, 


and  in  his  chapters  on  the  different  ways  in  whtak 
particulBr  classes  of  names  have  orinnated  from 
namea  of  placea.  occupations,  dignities,  oincet,  personal 
and  menUl  qualitiea,  kc."-^Spectator, 

"lir.  Ixiwer  has  gone  to  work  in  the  true  spirit  of 
antiquarian  discovery,  and  a  most  amusing  and  in- 
structive book  he  has  produced."— i^rt^Aton  HtnUd. 

"A  curious  work,  and  got  up,  moreover,  with  that 
commendable  attention  to  paper  and  typography  which 

ia  certain  to  make  a  book  ^tak  tlie  eye.' 

Mr.  Lower  has  been  *  at  aercat  feast  of  languagss, 
and  has  stolen  more  than  toe  '  scraps.'  Ha  both  in- 
structs and  entertains."— /oJU  BuU. 


TNDEX  TO  THE  PEDIGREES  AND  ARMS  contained  in  the  Henada* 

-^     Visitations   and  other  Genealogical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.     By 

B.  SncB,  of  the  Mamucript  Department.  8to,  closely  printed  mi  double  colwnne,  cloth,  Ibe. 

study,  amusement,  or  professiooally :  Uiose  who  have 
experioioed  the  toilsome  labour  of  searching,  with 
the  help  only  of  the  existing  very  imperfect  Catuogues^ 
can  appreciate  the  perseverance  and  accurate  exa- 
mination  necesaaiy  toprcktueesudi  ai)  Index  a«  that 
just  published  by  Mr.  Sims;  it  will  be  an  indispsn 


An  indispensable  work  to  those  ennged  in  Oene** 
logical  and  Topographical  pursnits,  affordinff  a  rea^ 
due  to  the  Peoigrees  and  Arms  of  nearly  40,000  of  the 
Gentry  of  England,  their  Residences,  Ice.  (distingmsh- 
iBg  the  different  familiea  of  the  aame  name  in  any 
rounty),  aa  recorded  by  the  Heralds  in  their  Yisitik 
tioQS  between  the  years  1688  to  1686. 


"  This  work  will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  who  have 
oecssioB  to  examme  the  MSS.  alluded  to,  whether  fot 


sable  oompani(m  to  the  Library  table  of  all  students 
in  genealogical  pursuits,  and  those  eneaged  in  the 
History  of  Landed  Property."  --/oiirtMS  ef  drthm' 
lo9iceiIati$tMUfor8ep(uiUm,im. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


TJOLL  OP  ARMS  O*  THE  BEIGN  OP  KING  EDWARD  U. 

ii    Edited  by  Sir  Habwb  NiooiJU  I  to  which  wadded,  an  "OrdinMy*  of  fl^^ 
mentioned  by  Joe.  GMlt,  Esq.    8vo,  chtk.  4m.  6d.  {origiual  priet  lOf.  6d.)     On  Labgs 
Papbb,  4to,  cloa,  lOf.  (orupMol  price  8U) 

pALENDAR  OP  KNIGHTS;  containing Lieti of Bjught»B«*di»^Britifih 
^  EnighU  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  Bath,  8t.  Patrick,  the  Godphie  and  Ionian  Orden, 
from  1760  to  182a    By  F.  TowhseM),  Wmdior  Msrald,    Poet  8fo,  elaik.  8«.  {criffimal 

pfiee  9f.) 

L  TOT  vaefU  Tohune  fcr  Geaailogical  ni  BiogEapliSal  pupoMi. 

THE  SLOGANS  OR  WAR-CRIES  OF  THE  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND,  by  M.  Aislabib  Dbkham  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  their  S^vposed 
Origin,  by  Johh  FenwicK;  and  Obeerrationa  on  Martial  Mottoes,  by  W.  Hnxov 
Lo^'GBT▲7FB.    Post  8vo,  eUgtmiUf  primted^  wWk  Coats  o/Arwu^  SeaU^  fe^  sewed,    6t.  Gd. 

GENEALOGISTS'  MANUAL ;  or  Guide  to  the  Tariooa  Publio  Beoords, 
Begisters,  Wills,  Printed  Books,  and  other  Documents  necessary  to  be  consulted  in 
tracing  a  Pedigree.  With  particulars  of  the  days  and  hours  each  Office  or  Begistzy  is 
aTailable,  the  charges  made,  the  objects  and  datea  of  their  Becords,  Ac.  Sec  ;  the  whole 
carefully  compiled  Irom  Betums  made  expressly  for  this  work ;  together  with  other  Tables 
and  Calendars  useful  to  the  Antiquary,  Topographer,  and  ConTeyanoer.  Bj  Maxthbw 
CooBJL    Thick  12mo,  cfotik  6)f.   (neariy  rsM^.) 


Jfine  art»» 

PLATING  CARDS.— FftcU  and  Speculations  on  the  Histoiy  of  Flaying  Gbrds  m 
Europe.  By  W.  A.  Chatto,  author  of  the  **  History  of  Wood  Bngrafing,**  with 
Illustrations  by  /.  JjlCKSOIT,  Bto,  prqfimlff  UkutraUd  wUh  emgravings^  both  plam  ami 
eoltmredf  clatk.    £1. 1«. 

"TIm  fnqiiiry  into  theonnnandtigiiiiflcatkni  of  the  it  is  exoeedincW  unoiiagi  and  the  moat  eritial  reft- 

suits  and  their  marks,  and  the  heraldic,  theological,  der  cannot  fau  to  be  entertained  by  the  vanetr  of 

and  political  emblems  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in  carions  outlying  learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  aoouhov 

their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiqnarism  interest  j  eontmed  to  draw  into  the  investigatiagBa.'* — JtUu. 

and  the  perMnreranee  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  ex-  **  Indeed  the  entirejprodiictkHi  dMenrea  our  waraxst 

jDtored  it  leaves  litUe  to  be  cleaned  by  his  sucoessora.  apnrobstiun.'*— £«<.  Gmm. 

The  pbtes  with  whidt  Uie  volume  is  enriched  add  con-  "  A  perfect  fund  of  antiquarian  research,  and  most 

siderably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of  view.    It  is  not  interesting  evoi  to  persoos  who  oafcr  |iIbj  at  eania.'* 

to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether,  it  contains  more  '•^Tnf*  staff. 

matter  than  has  ersr  before  been  collected  in  oas  "A  curious,  eatertainiBg  sad imOj  leaned  hook." 

view  upon  the  same  sutgect  In  spite  of  its  faulty  — AaaiUfr. 

TJOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  with  an  Historical  and  literary 
-""^     Introduction,  by  an  Antiquary.    Square  poet  8ro^  wUk  68  JBt^praoit^fs^  Bsuro  ths 

MOST  AOOrnUTB  OOPIEB  BVBB  BZEOITTBD  OV  THXBl  OsMB  07  AST,  and  ajhmkspkce  qf  am 

ameisni  bedstead  at  Aix-khCkapette^  wUk  a  Jkmce  ef  Death  carved  on  ^  engrmeed  he 

FairkoU,  ehik,    9t. 

"The  designs  are  executed  with  a  spirit  aad  fidelity  "Ccs  6S  Flaacbes  de  SchlotthaQsr  sont  tf'me  ex- 

onite  extraorainai7.~They  an  iadeeu  moot  tniihfiiL*  quise  perfsctioiL— ZmwIm,  Assi  «ar  Us  JDmteu  du 
^Mkmmm,  iforlf,  IMt. 

CATALOGUE     OF     THE    PRINTS    wbich   haTO  been  Engm^ed  adcr 
Martin  Heemskerek.    By  T.  Kiebich,  Uhrmim  to  the  Vmoersit^  (f  Cambridae. 
9f(S  portrait,  bds,    ds.6d. 

riATALOOUE  OF  PICTURES,  composed  chiefly  by  the  mort  admind 
^  Hasten  of  the  Boman,  Florentine^  Parman,  Bolognese^  Tenetisn,  Flemiah,  and 
French  Schools ;  with  Descriptions  and  Critical  Bemarks.  By  Bosxbt  Fouub.  S  toIs. 
12mo,  doth,    6s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  PAINTING,  with  a  Chronological  Histoiy  of  the  Importation 
of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into  England  since  the  French  Eerolutiim.    By 
W.  BuOHAKAir.    2  Tols.  8vo,  6d#.,  Is,  Gd,  (original  price  £1.  6s.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
QOTHIC  ABCHITECTUBE,  and  an  Inauiry  into  the  mode  of  Painting  npon  and 
Staining  Glass,  as  practised  in  the  Ecdesiasticsl  Structures  of  the  Middle  Agea.  By 
/.  8.  UaJTMSSs,  F.S, a.    Boyal  8ro,  11  plates,  bds.    is,  {original  price  12f .) 


John  RuMell  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


popular  ^oetrp,  Calts,  ann  ftupersttttons. 

THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OP  ENGLAND,  collected  chiefly  from 
Onl  Tradition.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Haluwell.  The  Foubth  Editiok,  enlarged, 
with  88  Designs,  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Director  of  ike  School  qf  Desijn^  NewcasHeHm-J^ne, 
12mo,  iUmmmaied  cloth,  giU  leaves.    4>s,  6d. 

"IIlQstntkms!  and  here  they  are;  clever  pictarea,  hood  a  ■prmlding  of  ancient  noraery  loro  ii  worth 

whidi  the  three-year  olda  understand  before  their  whole  cartloads  of  the  wise  saws  and  modrrnmstancea 

A,  B,  C  and  which  the  fifty-ihree-year  olds  like  almost  which  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully  concocted  by  ex- 

as  well  as  the  threes."— iU/«r«ry  &«<«</«■  pcripnced  litt^rtUmrs.  into  instructive  tdes  for  the 

"We  are  pnrsoaded  that  the  very  rudest  of  these  tptrUing  public,  as  are  works  of  entertainiutuent  fur  the 

jingies,  faJ«>«  and  rhymea,  possess  astron?  imagination  reading  public.    The  work  is  worthv  of  the  attention 

Bonriahiog  power ;  and  that  in  infancy  and  early  child-  of  the  popular  antiquary." — T^t't  ilag. 

POPULAR  RHYMES   AND  NURSERY  TALES,  with  Historial 
ElocidBtionB.    By  J.  O.  HAUiiwsLii.    12mo,  daih,    4f.  6ci. 
Thii  TeiT  interesting  toltime  on  the  Traditional       Prorerb  Khymes,  Places,  and  Families,  Sapentitiuft 
literature  of  England,  is  divided  into  Nursery  Anti-       Bhymes,  Custom  Bhymes  and  Nursery  Songs ;  « taro* 
quities.  fireside    Nursery  Stories,    Giune  Khymes,       number  art  here  frinted  for  the  first  timt.  Itasaybe 
Alphabet  Bhymee,  Biddle  Bhymes,  Nature  Songs^       eonsidered  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  article. 

OLD  SONGS    AND    BALLADS.-A  little  Book  of  Songs  and  Bdlids, 
gathered  from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and  Printed,  by  E.  F.  Bixbault, 
Uj.D.,  FJ3JL,  Ac.,  degcmthf  prwted  in  post  Sto,  pp.  240,  half  morocco,    fir. 

"Dr.  BtmhaaH  has  been  at  aome  .pains  to  coUect  the  words  of  the  Songs  which  naed  to  delight  Oe 
Bostica  of  farmer  tines."— i</ia«. 

ROBIN  HOOD.— The  Bobin  Hood  Garlands  and  Ballads,  with  the  Tale  of  "Tbe 
Little  Geste,"  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  thia 
celebrated  Teoxnan ;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  History,  from  Docmnente  hitherto  unrerised. 
By  J.  M.  GiTTOH,  F.S.A.  2  toIs.  Svo,  with  mtnterous  fine  woodeutg^  ^,,  hjf  Fatrioli^ 
eaetra  ddh.    £1,  It.  {original  price  £1.  lO^.) 

Two  Tery  handsome  volumes,  fit  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

BALLAD  ROMANCES.    By  B.  H.  Hornb,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Orion,-  Ao. 
12mo,  pp.  248,  cloth.    3«.  {original  price  6v.  6d.) 

Contaiainff  the  NoUe  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend;  description.    Mr.  Home  should  write  us  more  Ttiry 

the  Monk  of  Swiueahead  Abbey,  a  ballad  Chronicle  Tales ;  we  know  none  to  equal  bim  since  the  days  of 

of  the   death  of  Kins  John  ;  the  three  Kniihts   of  Drayton  and  Herrick." — Examiner. 

Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale}  The  Ballad  of  Dcloru  or  the  «««,„  n^nniT,™.  «««m  ,«  fi.i-  ^«i.,«,»  i«  .  ««•  ««-  m 

QIR  HUGH  OP  LINCOLN :  or  an  Examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 
■^  respecting  the  JEWS,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Popular  Poetry  connected  with  it.  By 
the  Bev.  A.  Hfkx,  LL.D.    Sto.    2*. 

T?SSAY    ON    THE    ARCHEOLOGY    OP    OUR    POPULAR 

-^^  PHRASES  AND  NURSEEY  KHYMES.  By  J.  B.  Keb.  2  yoIs.  12mo,  new 
eloih.    49.     {original  price  12*.) 

A.  work  which  baa  met  with  much  abnw  among  the  gossiping  matter.    The  author's  attempt  is  to  explain 

reviewers,  but  those  who  are  fond  of  philological  pur-  every  thinir  from  the  Dutch,  n  iiich  Uc  believes  was  the 

suits  will  read  it  now  it  is  to  be  had  at  vi  very  mo>  same  language  as  the  Anglo-i«axon. 
derate  a  price,  and  it  really  contains  a  good  deal  of 

lynERRY    TALES    OP    THE    WISE    MEN    OP    GOTHAM. 

-*"*■-    Edited  by  Jambs  Oachasd  Haluwell,  Esq,  F.S.A.    Post  Svo.    1*. 

These  tales  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  in  "  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Ei:?>ith,  and  after,*  saya 
the  early  part  of  the  suteenth  century,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ant.-i-\Vo(«l,  *♦  it  was  arc.m  utoU  a  book  full  of  wit  and 
Borde,  the  well-known  progenitor  ofMerry  Andrews.       mirth  by  achoUrs  and  gentlemen." 

OAINT  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY;  an  Eaaay  on  the  Legends  of  HeD, 
*^  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  WsieHT. 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.    VoBt  Syo,  cloth.    6*.  -e  /  . 

"It  must  be  observed  that  thia  is  not  a  mere  ac-  the  best  inti-oduction  to  Dante  that  has  yet  been  snlb- 
count   of  St.  Patrick's  Furgatory,   but  a   complete        h&hul"— Literary  Gazitte. 

history  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  relatinjj  to  the  "  Tiiis  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amusing 

subject,  from  the  earliest  times,  rescued  from  old  MSS.  book  on  the  singular  subject  of  Purci'  ory,  in  which 
as  well  as  ttcm  old  printed  books.  Moreover,  it  em-  the  idle  and  feaiful  dreams  of  supcrstiiiim  are  shown 
bra^  a  singi^  chapter  of  literary  history  ^tted  to  be  first  narrated  as  vaW%.  and  then  applied  as  means 
by  Warton  and  all  farmer  writers  with  whom  we  are  of  dednang  the  moral  character  of  tin;  aee  ia  which 
aoq^riBteds  iad  we  think  we  B17  add,  that  it  fonns      they  preTafled.'*->iSg»<cto/0r. 


ValuaNe  and  Ifderesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

NOBLE  AND  RENOWNED  HISTORY  OF  GUY,  EARL  OP 
WARWICK,  oontaining  %  Full  and  Troo  Aeooont  of  hk  sumj  Vmnem  and 
Valiant  Actiona.    Royal  12mo,  teoodevUj  datk,    4t.  6d» 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  WITCHCRAFT,  (CW5^«»tt«qwrfiaCbi«»&fl«. 

-*-      lamd).    By  J.  Mitohxll,  and  J.  Dickie.    12mo,  ehiJL    3».  (onffmalprieie  6t.) 
A  curious  TohuBc,  and  »  fit  compuikm  to  Sir  W.  Scottli  "Denonoloey  and  Wit^cnft.* 

ACCOUNT   OP   THE    TRL\L,    CONFESSION,   AND   CON- 

-^    DEMNATION  of  Six  Witches  at  Maidstone,  1652 ;  alao  (he  Trial  nd  Bnontioa 
of  throe  others  at  Faversham,  1646.    8to.    la. 

Time  Tnnaactioiuare  vnnoticcd  bj  dl  Kcntiah  hJi<«wr8"By 

WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  OP  THE  WITCHCRAFTS  OP 

^*      MABaABET  and  PHILIP  FLOWEB,  Daughters  of  Joan  Flower,  near  Benr 

Selvoir),  exeoated  at  Linooln^  for  confessing  themsuTes  Actom  m  the  Ilestaelaonef 
id  Boaae,  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Butland,  1618.    Sto.    Ik. 

Obs  (d  tlM  oioit  extraordinsiT  euct  of  Witdicnft  qb  i 


Btt^Iiograp]^^. 


BI6LI0THECA  MADRIGALIANA.— A  Bibliogiaphical  Aeooimt  of  the 
Musical  and  Poetical  Works  pahlished  in  England  during  the  Stxfteentli  and  Seren- 
teenth  Centuries,  under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Osnaoneta^  dkc^  Ae.  By 
Edwabd  F.  BiMBAULT,  LL.D.,  Fil.A.    Bfo,€iatk,    St. 

It  reeorda  a  class  of  books  left  imleicxibedbjAiBMt       CatalocM  of  I^aod  Tbctxy  oT  tts  afs  to  «kick 
Herbert,  and  Dibdin,  and  fvmiabei  a  moat  vahiable      ititfers. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  RARITIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CAMBEIDaE.    By  J.  O.  Haluwsli^  F.B.8.     Sto^  hdt.    St    {onprnml  pnm 
lOf .  6J.)     h,  coDpanioa  to  Hartabome^  "  Book  Baritki'*  of  tbe  aame  Uxurenity. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POPULAR  TRACTS,  tmafy  m  the 
Lihrazy  of  Captain  CoXy  of  CovmtiyyAJ).  1575.    BjJ.O.Uaimwmlu    9fo^mlg 
(60  priated,  Mwed,    !£• 

pATALOGUE  OP  THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE  CODEX  HOL- 

^    BBOOKIANUS.  (A  Scientific  MS.)  By  Dr.  John  Holhrook.  Master  of  St.  Peter's 
CbUege,  Camhridge,  141S-14SI).    By  J.  O.  Halliwsll.    8to.    Is. 

A  CCOUNT  OF  THE  VERNON  MANUSCRIPT.    A  Tolimia  of 

A    Sm-iy  English  Poetry,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Libniy.    By  J.  O.  Ballswell, 
Bwo,  onfy  bO  printed,    U. 

BIBLIOTHECA  CANTIANA.  ABibHographioalAoeoimtofidirtliwbeai 
published  on  the  History,  Topogsaph^,  Antiqmtie^  Custonu,  and  Vmnulf  GenealacT 
of  the  CouHTT  of  Kent,  with  Biographical  Notes.  Bv  JoHjr  BussBu^  SiirraLina 
handsome  8to  volume,  pp.  870,  with  two  platet  offaetkmlst  ofAutc^rmkg  of  8Smmmb< 
KmiHA  Writen,      5«.    {original  price  14r.)— LAses  Pafsb  lOt.  GdL 

NEW  FACTS  AND  VERIFICATIONS   OF  ANCIENT  BRI- 
TISH histoby.  By  the Eer.  Bbalb  PoBiB.  ^o^wiaengrmmge^eUiik. 

^THOMAS  SPROTT*S  («  eio«*  ef  Ccmteif^mry,  cirw  1280)  Clmnade  of  F^ofime 
•»■  and  Sacred  History.  Translated  from  the  original  MS.,  on  18  paidnnent  akma.  in 
tile  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Eaq.,  of  LtverpooL  By  Dr.  W.  Bbll.  4ito,  ktS^bommd 
in  morocco,  aceompanied  with  an  exact  FaeiimOe  of  ikeemtirv  CMa^  ^feeiiSto  m  m 
mnmd  morocco  oaee^  pbitatxlt  puvtsd,  very  cmioue,    £2.  2r. 


«rONSTALL  (Cutlibert,  Biekop  tfDnrkam),  Sermmi  pmelied  on  Mm  Sunday. 

*     1539,  before  HeniyyiII,ri9»riMMfvBRBA3iXjfhwi£^ 
1689.    12mo,  Is.  6d,  ^ 


--!  us;?Sffiu^tar»:* '^^  •*  **'~'''*'^  **•  ■*-'«^  «^ 


John  Bussell  SmUh,  36,  Soho  Square,  Londom. 


T  APFENBEBO^S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  under  the  Anglo-Sexon 

-"    Kings.    TraoMiBibodhyBn^J.TBOVntViikJdditiontandQ^^ 
and  Ihimdaior,    2  Tola.  8^  cloth.    12t.    (original  price  £L  U) 

"  Of  modoB  voriu  I  am  moit  indebted  to  the  Hiftoiy  the  beat  and  rarest  guide  in  penetntine  thelahninfh 

•f  England  by  Lappeubers,  the  nae  of  which,  more  of  early  Engliah  Hiitonr."— "jRiBifl  JeUred  und  seint 

particnlarly  in  coiMnnctian  with  the  tranalation  siren  SitOe  m  der  GesckickU  BnaUmd$,  mm  Dr  Btimtid 

by  Thorpe,  and  ennched  by  both  thoaeacholarB,affaida  PmIi.'*— iB«riM,  1861.                                ••»••«'•<. 

T  ETTERS  OP  THE  KINGS  OP  ENQhANB.nowjMcoaecUd  ttom 

•*-«  the  originala  in  Boyal  Arcfaiyes,  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  priTate  as  well  as 
pnblio.  Edited  with  Htstorical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  Two 
HAin>soHE  YOLT7MB8,  post  8to,  wUk  poHrcdU  of  Hemy  VHI  and  Charlet  I  cloth,  8f. 
{original  price  £1  li.) 

Theac  voTiinieB  tern  n  good  eompairioB  to  EIIii>a  bia  letters  to  theDokeofBuekuiehamareofthemoat 
Oneinal  Lettera.  ^      .,.-_,  «       ,.  ,  singnlar  nature;  only  imaginT?  letter  from  a  bT 

llie  collection  oompnaea  for  the  first  tame  the  lore  rereign  to  hia  prune  miniat^  commendne  thna  •  "M^ 
lettera  of  Henij  the  Tin.  toAnne  Bolevn  inacom-  ownsweet  and  dear  child,  blcaaing.  blesainK  bleaaSa 
plete  form,  which  may  be  regarded  perhapa  aa  the  on  thy  heart-roota  and  all  thine  "  Prince  CharlMimd 
most  aingolar  docmnento  of  the  kind  that  h«re  de-  the  Suke  of  Buckingham's  Journey  into  Soa^  hu 
Bcended  to  our  timea;  the  series  of  letters  of  £d-  nerer  be^  before  so  folly  illustrated  as  it  isbr  ^ 
ward  VI  will  be  found  TeryinterCTting  specunois  of       docomenU  given  in  this  work,  which  also  indnda  S» 

**"WS^J  y°*'°t?y  *•**?•  °'i*"^y!*S?**  S^.  '^°"»  ^«"«"  ^«>n»  *»«e  I>ttke  and  Dncheaa  ifl 

unpubhshed,  throw  licht  on  the  murder  of  O^erbnry,  Bnckmgham  to  James  L    F^trmna  an  MsetUMeom 

ana  prore  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  waa  implicated  pamiom  to  nery  History  of  Snalmd. 
in  itm  some eztraofdinary and  unpleasant  way:  but 

TX^ALES. — ^BoTJLL  Visits  axb  ^bo&bmskb  to  Walks,  and  the  Border  Gounties 
'  '  of  Chbshibs,  Saiaf,  Hkbevord,  and  MomcoiTTH,  from  Julius  Ciesar  to  Queen 
Yictoria^  indoding  a  succinct  History  of  the  Ck>untr7  and  People,  particularly  of  thekad- 
ing  Families  who  Fought  during  the  Oiril  Waw  of  Charles  I.,  the  latter  from  MSS  nerer 
before  pubhahed.  By  Edwaed  Pabet.  A  handsome  4to  volume,  with  mann  wood 
engraninge^  and  fine  porirait  of  the  Q^een,  cloth,    £1. 1#.  ^^ 

HUNTER^S    (Rev.   Joseph)    HISTORICAL   AND    CRITICAL 
TBA0T8.    PostSro.    2e.6d.eadL  xx^-o^ 

I.  Agineourt;  aeontrflration,  towarda  an  authentic  ICL  HiKan;  a  sheaf  of  Gleaninn  after  him  »««- 

listof  theCommanderaof  the  English  Boat  in  King  gr^hers  and  Annotatoi^  «««ung8  aner  hia  Bio- 

Henry  the  Fifth'a  Expedition.  iV.  The  Ballad  Hero,  <*Bobin  Hood.'*  his  BMwdi 

DL  Collectiona  eonceming  the  Vonnden  of  New  real  character,  ace.,  inrcatieated.  andTnerlimrl'^I^llZ 

Plymouth,  the  first  Gokmiata  of  New  England.  tained.                  »  "^  "»«8««».  mw.  pernap^  aacer- 

A  RCHERY. — ^The  Soienoe  of  Archery,  shewing  its  affinity  to  Hsnldiy,  and  ovpa- 
-^-*-    bilities  of  Attainment.    By  A.  P.  Haxbison.    Bwo,  eewed.    It. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OP  EATING,  displaying  the  Omnivorous  Chand^r  of 

Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various  Countries  at  feedimr-time.    Bv  a  Bmw, 

Eatbb.    VcKp.  Sro,  wia  woodcuts.    2s.  ^^  ^y  n  hksf- 

X]LEJ^NTS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  aTrm^lation  of 
^  the  Third  Part  rfCaairboisV«Tr«t^El^mentaiw  de  k ConstrSn des  Vaisseaux? 
^  J*  ».  aTRAHOB,  CSommander,  BJX.    8vo,  with  five  large  folding  plates  cloth.    &s 

J^ECTUBJESON  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  bemg  t^  8«hrt«„  of 

Both  these  w«to  are  publiahed  in  illnitmtiaa  of  the  "  Ware  System." 

MEW  YORK  IN  THE  YEAR  1695,  with  PUn.  of  th*  cs«y  «d  f«i,  « 

t\,  *^.*^,  «V*^    B?  ^  ^^-  Jo™  Mn*««.     iK»»  JtTMt  prMA     Sro.  bd, 
w.  6a.  {ongimal  price  ^.  Sd.)  ^  ^' 

fTHOUGHTS  IN  VERSE  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.   Bj^Oomm^ 

•*-     OuBAXS.    Squaie  ISmo^  sswsd.    l».  ' 

pOEMS,  partiy  of  Bund  Life,  in  National  English.    By  the  Bev.  Wxeuak  BAxna. 
-^      ftuthor  of «« Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect"    12mo,  eloO.    6«. 

WAIPS  AND  STRAYS.    ACollection  of  Poetry.    IW  ctOu  250  «ru.M 
Mejlgforpmsenis, sewed.    U.6d.  »^,  omsf  Z^ prmta, 

]\fIRROUR  OP  JUSTICES,  ^tten  origimdly  in  the  old  IfWh.  W  befo,^ 

HcGH^^cf^r^^  Tra^latedbyW. 

A  eiiiioiis»  iaterestiBg,  and  authentic  treatise  on  anciest  Eogliah  Law. 


Valuabk  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LITERATURE  HISTORICAL,  AN- 
TIQUASIAir,  and  METBICAL.  By  Mask  Astottt  Jjowwm,  W.A.,  F8.A  . 
Aathorof*'£8S8jBonBxiglith  SnrDAmet,''**Chinoati£iofHenIdi7,''ftc.  Tot^B^o^ 
woodadij  cloth.    7«  6d 

Oonram. 
1  On  Local  KomenclatiiTe. 
8  On  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  an  Historieal  Baaaj. 
S  The  Lord  Dacre,  his  mouniful  end ;  a  BdUad. 

4  Historical  and  Arohsological  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Wofb  of  the  Scxidfc 

of  England,  wUk  mmmerotu  Ulmslratumt. 

5  Winchelsea's  DeliTeranoe,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of  Battajle ;  in  Three  ^yttea. 

6  The  South  Downa,  a  Sketch ;  Historical,  AneodotioU,  and  Deaoiptifa. 

7  On  Tew  Treea  in  Ghurch-jsrds. 

8  A  Ljttel  Qeste  of  a  Oreate  Eele  i  a  pleasaont  BaDade. 

9  A  Discourse  of  G«nealogT. 

10  An  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  Konnanlj,  wUk  woodemtM, 

11  Miscellanea,  &c.  &c  &c 


That  is  a  good  deal  of  quunt  sad  pleMiiif 
itading  in  this  yolnme.  Mr.  Lower's  Jokcs  ars 
of  the  oldest— as  befits  tihie  pleasantries  of  an  an- 
tiqoary, — bat,  on  the  whole,  we  seldom  meet  with 
more  readable  aatiqaahan  essasrs  than  these.  Most 
of  them  have  been  printed  elsewhere.  One,  on  the 
South  Downs,  contains  the  best  of  the  new  matter. 
The  author  is  at  home  on  the  wide  expanse  of  these 
chalk  ranges.  He  speaks  with  kn<)wledge  of  the 
pictoresqaa  villages  eaehised  in  their  scdnded 
nooks,— <if  the  fulk-lore  and  legends  of  old  dayi 
which  stQ)  abound  amonnt  the  sequestered  inhabi- 
tants, and  oi  the  histohou  associations  which  render 
eelebrated  many  spots  otherwise  of  little  interest. — 


Most  of  flie  papers  in  this  Tolnms  have  already 
sppesred  ia  periodicals,  sad  ia  the  CoUectians  or 


the  Sussex  Arphiiwlngiesl 
worthy  of  beinc  printed  in  a 
aeeount  of  the  Battle  of  Hastiags 
on  the  Southern  Iron  Works  eoBtain  snttcr  of  hia- 
tosical  value,  in  addition  to  their  local  intcnat  in 
sonnffrion  with  the  topognphy  and  anhn»uhnj  of 
Sassex.  Among  the  papers  nownnnted  for  the  first 
time  that  oq  the  SonUi  Downs  is  ue  aaoat  impartaBt» 
and  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  both  for  the 
information  it  mntains  and  the  p^^'^'^g  style  xn 
whirh  it  is  written.  There  are  smbc  cfaarmmc  de- 
scriptions of  srenciy,  snd  acorptahle  notices  of  the 
history,  traditions,  and  en«tr*nis  vt  the  district. 
Among  the  minor  coatnlratii>ni  in  the  Tohxmc,  tbe 
paper  on  Local  Nomenclature  is  full  of  raJnriL.e 
sui:<;e9tions.  Altofetber  it  is  a  vclume  of  very 
Sijrecable  and  iaitiuctivc  rcadiug.— Zil.  (rsa. 


XTANDBOOK  to  the  LIBRARY  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

•■>  ■-  containing  a  brief  History  of  its  Formation,  and  of  the  Tarious  Collections  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  Descriptions  of  the  Catalogues  in  present  use ;  Classed  Lists  of 
the  Manuscripts,  Ac. ;  and  a  rarietj  of  Information  indispensable  for  the  **  Readers** 
at  that  Institution ;  with  some  Account  of  the  principal  Public  Libraries  in  London. 
By  BiOHAXD  SiMB,  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  Compiler  of  the  "  Index  to 
tlie  Heralds'  Visitations."    Small  Bro,  pp,  438,  with  map  and  plan,  eloiJL    bt 

It  win  be  found  a  Tery  naetal  work  to  erery  Library  of  the  British  Hnsenm  is  a  Tcry  ( 
literary  pexson  or  pnblie  institatioa  in  all  parts  of  hennve  and  instructiTeTolnme.  I  hare  the 
the  world. 


What  Mr.  Antonio  Faaizri,  the  keeper  of  tiis 
department  of  printed  books,  says  might  ht  ion4. 
Mr.  Richard  Sims,  of  the  depvtment  of  the  mauu- 
scripts,  says  »hM  it  don$.    His  Uaad-book  to  the 


hennve  and  instructiTe  Tolnme.  I  hare  the  sixtieth 
edition  of  **  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  Bnt-«b 
Museum"  bef(n«  me — ^I  cannot  expect  to  aee  a  su- 
tieth  edition  of  the  Aud-isoit,  but  it  deacrres  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Synopsis,  andl  vcniare  to 
predict  for  it  a  wide  circnJatioD.~J£r.  BoUm 
Conuy.tm  NcUt md  ^mmi4$,  Ko.3UL 


A  GRAMMAR  of  BRITISH  HERALDRY,  consiating  d  "B^moT 
and  **  Marshalling,'*  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Rise  and  rrogresa  of  Sjmbols 
and  Ensigns.  By  the  Ber.  W.  SiOiJn  Etakb,  B.A.  Sto^  with  26  platst,  comprimnff 
mpwardt  qf  400Jiffwretf  cloth.    6«. 

One  of  the  best  introductions  srer  pabtishe^ 


A 


PLEA  FOR  THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  HERALDRY,  with  an 

Attempt  to  Expound  its  Theory  and  Elucidate  its  History.  By  W.  Smith  Ellis 

)li4ic  -     -    -- 


Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    8to,  jewed,    li  6d 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE,  with  OeeuioDalBenwrkson 
the  Emendations  of  the  Manuscript-Conector  in  Mr.  CoUiec^a  copy  of  tbe  fblio^ 
1632.    By  the  Ber.  Alkzaitdbb  Dtcb.    Swo^  doth,    6f 

Mr.  Dyce's  Notes  are  pecnliariy  deliphtfU,  firom  has  enabled  hun  to  earidi  ^.  . AD  tiiat  ha  has 

the  stores  of  illustration  with  which  hu  extcnsiTe  recorded  is  valuabw.    we  read  ais  little 

readine  not  only  among  oor  writers,  but  among  those  with  picasnis  sad  does  it  with  R|^-i'J 

of  other  saantricibOspeciaUy  of  the  Italian  poets,  OuiUt. 


John  Bu9$eU  Smith,  36^  Soho  Square,  Londfm: 


A  FEW  WORDS  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  DYCE'S  "  FEW  NOTES 

^^    OK  SHAKESPEAHE.'*    By  the  Ber.  JoanB  HuntnoL    Bfo,Mw$d.    U 

rPHE  ORIMALDI  SHA£ESPEARE.--Kote8ndBmeiidBtioiiiantlMi 
-'-     ^^2"  ^^  Shakespeare  from  a  reoenUy-diaooTerad  annotated  oopj  by  the  late 
JofiSFK  Obdcaldi,  Esq.,  Comedian.    8ro,  ettti.    1» 

A  Inmoarau  Sqiiib  oa  the  late  Shakeipean 


CHAKESPEARE'S  VERSIFICATION  and  itaappannt  Inegolantiea 
"^  explained  by  ExamjdeB  from  early  and  late  Engliah  wkten.  By  the  late 
William  Sidiist  Walxbb,  formerly  l^ellow  of  Tnaity  CoUege^  Gambridgei  edited 
by  W.  JSasbos  Lbttsoic,  Esq.    Fcp.  8to,  eloth,    On. 

A  PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR^  groonded  upon  Engliab,  and  formed 
-^^  from  a  oompariflon  of  more  than  Sixty  Language!.  JBeinc  an  Introdnotaon 
to  the  Sdenoe  of  Qrammars  of  all  Languages,  eapeoally  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
By  the  Ber.  W.  BAsma,  B  J).,  of  St.  John's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.  Author  of  **  Foema 
in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  "  Angb  Saxon  Delectus,'*  to.    Sro,  pp.  822,  olotk.    9f 

nniM  BOBBIN'S  LANCASHIRE  DIALECT,  with  his  Bhymea  and 

-^  an  enlarged  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases,  used  by  the  Bural  Population  of 
South  Lancashire.    By  Samuel  Bahpobd.    12mo,  the  second  edition,  elotk^  3s  6d 

"DRITANNIC  RESEARCHES  :  or,  Hew  FacU  and  Bectificationa  of 
-^    Ancient  British  History.    By  the  Be?.  Bbalb  Postb,  M.A.    Sro^  (pp.  44B) 


The  tuthor  of  this  Tolnme  may  jnsti j  claim 
credit  for  conBiderable  learning,  great  indastry, 
and,  abore  all^  strong  faith  in  the  interest  and  im* 

portance  of  his  subject. On  various 

pointa  he  has  given  us  additional  information  and 
afforded  as  new  views,  for  which  we  are  bound  to 
thank  him.  The  body  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a 
very  complete  index,  so  aa  to  render  reference  to 
any  part  of  it  easy :  this  was  the  more  nectsbary  on 
account  of  the  multifariousness  of  the  topics 
treated,  the  varietv  of  persons  mentioned,  and  the 
many  works  auoita.—Alkeiutum,  Oct.  b.  lt>Z^. 

The  Bev.  Scale  Foste  has  lone  been  known  to 
antiquaries  as  one  of  the  best  read  of  all  those  \rlio 
have  elucidated  the  earliest  annals  of  this  couutrv. 
He  is  a  practical  man,  has  investigated  for  himself 
monuments  and  manuscripts,  and  we  have  in  the 
above-named  volume  the  fruita  of  many  yeara'  pa- 


tient study.  The  objects  which  vill  oecupy  the 
att(  nticn  of  the  reader  are— 1.  The  political  positkni 
of  the  principal  British  powers  bffor*  the  Bomaii 
conquest — under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  stmg- 
elintr  unsuccessfolly  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  raea; 
2.  T)ie  geography  of  Ajicient  Britain ;  S.  An  invcs- 
tigati  n  of  the  Ancient  British  Historians,  GiUaa 
and  Nenniua,  and  the  more  obscure  B.  itish  chroni- 
clers; 4.  The  ancient  stone  monumenu  of  the  Celtte 
period ;  and,  lastly,  some  curious  and  interestiBg 
notices  of  the  earlv  British  church.  Mr.  Poste  has 
not  touched  on  subjects  which  have  received  much 
attention  from  others,  save  in  cases  where  he  had 
sonicihing  new  to  offer,  and  the  vohmiemnstbo 
rev'drded,  therefore,  as  an  entirely  new  ooUection  of 
di&curerirs  and  deductions  tenung  to  throw  hght 
on  the  darkest  aa  well  aa  the  earliest  portioQ  of  oar 
nations)  history/— ^<ia«. 


pOINS  OP  CUNOBELINE  and  of  the  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

^  By  the  Ber.  Bxalb  Postx,  B.CSu  8to,  plaiet,  amd  auray  woodeutSg  elM  (oaZf 
40pnmied),    £1.8* 

"D  ARONIA  AN6LIA  CONCENTRATA ;  or  a  Conoentntion  of  an 
•^  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriring  their  Origin  from  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons, and  not  from  any  specific  Limited  CreatioD,  showing  Uie  Descent  and  line  of 
Heirship,  as  well  as  those  Pamilies  mcDtioned  by  Sir  William  Dndgale,  as  of  thoaa 
whom  that  celebrated  author  has  omitted  to  notice ;  interspersed  with  Interesting  Notioea 
and  Explanatory  Bemarks.  Whereto  is  added  the  Proofs  of  Parliamentary  Sitting 
from  the  Beign  of  Edward  I  to  Queen  Anne;  also  a  Olostawy  of  Dormamt  JBngiiMk, 
Scotch,  amd  Irith  Peerage  liilet,  with  reference*  to  presumed  exMmg  Hmrs.  By  Sir 
T.  C.  Baitxs.    2  Tols.  4to»  doth,    £3. 3«  ^ow  otfsbed  fob  16« 


A  book  of  great  research  by  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  **  Dormant  and  utinct  Peeiage,"  and 
other  heraldic  and  historical  worka.  Tbo&c  fond  uf 
^raealocical  pursuits  efoght  to  secure  a  copy  while 
It  isao  ueap.    It suj  he conaidcccd  aSoppkaMul 


to  hia  former  worka.  ToL  il,  pp,  SIOJOO.  coataiBa 
an  Historical  Accoont  of  the  fint  settlcncBt  of 
^  ova  Scotia,  snd  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Kova  Scotia  Baronets.  distiBfoiahiag  those  who 
had  atiain  of  laads  tLcit. 


VfiluaMe  and  Interesting  Books,  PubHshed  or  Sold  bf 


T>ETROSF£CTrVE    REVIEW    (Sew  Serie.);  eoom^tiag  of  GHtieinps 
-*-^    upon,  AaafyfU  oi,  and  Xxtraeto  from  cvrionsi  luelbly  valmiUe^  and 


Books.    YoL  1,  8T0,  pp.  436,  eloO.    1096d 

M.mdkK 


•  • 


CovTSimi  ov  Kg.  T. 


ttiid^ 


1  Sir  Wmittm  Dayenant,  Poet  Lameale  aad  Dramatist,  IG78. 

8  Cooke's  "Poor  Man's  Osse,**  1648. 

8  Old  English  Letter^writinf ;  Angel  Day's  En|^  Seeratsiy,  1698| 

W.  Fulwood's  Snemj  <a  Idlenasse. 
4  The  Old  Piactieaof  Oaidaung;  Ihoa.  Hyffs  Barfs  and  Plsammi 

Treatise  1668. 
6  English  Political  Song*  and  Satiivs,  from  King  John  to  Gaofga  L 

6  IMieral  TraTeUers  in  the  HoH  Land. 

7  The  Athenian  Letter^  br  Lord  HatdwidDS  and  othera. 

8  Hie  Writings  of  Waoe  the  Tronrdra 
Ammcdotta  Litxsasia. — ^F^t's   Diroefcions  Ibr  the   DispomfioB  of 

his  LibrBrT  s  A  Legendaiy  Poem  of  the  16th  Oentaiy,  the  Stoij 
laid  at  Falmoiithy  in  Cornwall :  both  now  flrsl  prinfeed. 

Coraans  of  Ka  TL 

1  Diajton's  PoIyolbiDn. 

%  Penn's  No  Cross  Ko  Crown. 

8  Lambarde^s  Perambolation  of  Kent. 

4  Philosophj  of  the  Table  in  the  Time  of  Chailos  ]« 

6  Bussia  under  Peter  the  Great 

6  Liie  and  Woris  of  Leland,  the  Antiqnarf  • 

7  Hie  Deoay  of  GKiod  Mannfln. 

8  Stephen's  Sssayes  and  Characters,  1616. 
AaxGDOTA  LmRAXiA.— The  Child  of  Biistow,  a  Ifetiioal  T^gtiid, 

Now  first  printed. 

ThetittsofttusILeTiewexplsiBS  its  ol^selB.   It      toiaterestaodeniresden; 


IB  intended  to  rapply  n  plftoe  vniUled  in  our  periodi- 
cal literature,  ana  this  lint  iramber  is  rnj  tati^ 
Hurtorr.  The  pepen  an  Tahed  and  interastiiig,  nol 
orerlaid  by  the  display  of  too  much  learning  rar  tbe 
general  reader,  but  abowing  foffldent  reaewdi  and 
uiduatry  oa  the  purt  of  the  whtera  to  distinguiah 
the  artidea  firam  mere  ephemeral  rerievt  of  paaaing 
publirationa.  In  the  proapectoa  the  editor  am 
>'  It  is  our  design  to  eelect,  from  the  vaat  Held  of  tiis 
literature  of  the  past,  sol^ectswfaidk  are  noit  likely 


dmniajbeliaRttcn 
from  time  to  time,  enaya  on  Tarioaa  biaiiiheaof 
the  literature  of  Ibnner  daja.  Snciidior  fareigai 

and  ear 


we  ahall  give  aoeoonts  <tf  nr«  and'  carmu  hooka ; 
point  out  and  bring  fui  waidbeaatiea  from  ftamttai 
anthora ;  and  tetl  the  knovtedge  aad  opiawms  of 
otherdaya.**  The  deaign  is  veU  earned  oat  in  tfaia 
nnmber,  and  will,  no  doubt,  beitether  derekped  as 
the ««k advanees.  It iato bepufaiidbedqparteriy. 
at  a  Terymoderateprioe,and  wili,we  have  n 


REMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  prinenanT  fiom  Tamnfi  in 
-^^  England.  Drawn  from  the  Originals.  Described  ana  lUastrated  bj  Johv 
Yon  OB  Aeebmak,  Fellow  and  Seorotary  of  the  Sooiely  of  Antiqnariss.  4to^  parts 
lto9.    2tedeaek(JPi,  10  im  ike  prem). 

The  plates  are  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Banre.  aad  eoloiired  nadsthe  diisctioa  <tf  ttw  Aafhor. 
It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  notice  of  tiie  Axdiaologiat 

TiriLTSHIRE  TALES,  fflnstratiTe  of  the  Hanners,  Caatoma.  and  Dialect 
^  '    of  that  and  Adj<nning  Counties.  By  Josv  Tovoi  Axxbmav.  12nio»  eJoO.  StM 


We  win  conclude  with  a  rimple,  but  heoxty  r»> 
commendation  of  a  Httle  book  ^idi  ia  as  humoor- 
ons,  for  the  droUrriea  of  the  storiea,  as  it  ia  in* 
teresting  aa  a  picture  of  rustic  manner*.— 2U{m'# 
Wefkljf  Faper. 

Mr  Akerman*!  WiLT9BTnx  Taibs  embody 
most  of  the  prorincialisms  peculiar  to  this  ooon^ 
and  the  districts  of  other  counties  lying  on  its 
northern  borden.  and  poaaeaithe  additional  lecma- 


mendation  of  preserrittg  tts  eld  eoaga  (aad  the  azn 
to  whidi  they  are  sun^,  which  are  alill  to  behetrd 


at  most  harreat  homes  and  other  merry 

ttie  well-known  "Here**  a  health  to  oar 

and  a  "A  pie  upon  the  pear  teee  top*  asDOM  the 

rest    Bothtothephi]ok)giatktheRfore,aiidtotho 

general  reader,  the  book  ia  aa  intcnsliag  oat.— 

SaUtbmrfamd  WmeketUr  JommaL 


HISTORY   AND   ANTIQUITIES   OP    THE   TOWN  OP 
MABLBOBOUGH,  and  more  generaUj  of  the  entire  Hnndred  of  SdUer  in 
Wiltshire.    By  Jamxs  Watleit,  Esq.    Thick  8to^  woodeutt^  eloik,    I4t 

Thii  Totame  describes  s  poitiflB  ofWitts  not  occupied  by  Mr  BkCHosni 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
OIGILLA   ECCLESI^  HIBEBNIC^  ILLUSTBATA.     The 

^  EpiflcopAl  and  Capitular  Seals  of  the  Irish  Osthednl  Churches  iUitstnted.  By 
BiOHABD  Cauliisld,  A.B.  8n>.  Part  I— Cabhsl  and  Exlt,  wUh  18  tnsrwring^ 
wwed.    If  6d 

TTLSTEB  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHiBOLOaT :  oondaoCed  under  the 
^     Buperintendenoe  of  a  Committee  of  ArcluBologists  at  BeUhst.    Handsomelj 
printed  in  4to,  wUh  engratingt,    Pvhluhed  quarterly,    AsmmoI  St^tcription^  12«. 
(Not  sold  in  single  Nos,)    Nos.  1  fo  6  ars  rsad^, 

DESCRIPnVE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  COLLECTION  OP 
AKTIQUITIES,  and  other  Objeots  lUiistratbe  of  Irish  Histoiy^  eihiUted  in 
the  Belfast  Moseom,  at  the  lieeting  of  the  British  Aesociatioa,  Sep.  1862^  with 
Antiquarian  Kotes.    8to^  mwsd,    li  6rf 

A  NTIQUITIES  OP  SHROPSHIRE.  By  the  Eer.  B.  W.  Brrmr, 
'^^  Bector  of  Bjton.  Boyal  8to,  wUh  plaUs,  Pints  I  to  UL  6f  saek,  Fub- 
Usktd  Qnarterl^, 

th»  Work  wfl]  extend  at  lesit  to  ftn  Tohmus  or       wltMrsw  hit  Bane  ifler  tlie  pohUestfaai  of  uij 
twenty  parts.    Any  aubaexiber  will  be  at  liberty  to       frarthpart  or  completed  roliune. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OP  LEEDS,  dewribed 

•^  and  iUurtnted.  By  jAKWWtKDBT.T^  'Bmj.  8wo,  16  plate$,  mo*%  eoltmni. 
7«M— IiABCn  PXFXB.     12t 

fl;iSTORICAL  ACCOXWT  OP  THE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY 

^"^  of  SALLE Y,  in  CraTen,  Yorkshire,  Its  F6andation  and  Benefiustors,  Ahbots, 
Possessions,  Compotus,  and  Dissolntion,  and  its  existing  Remains.  Edited  bj 
J.  Hablaks.    Boyal  8to,  12  platss,  dotk.    its  6d 

A    DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OP  LIVERPOOL,  as  it  was  'during 

-^  the  last  Quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1775 — 1800.  By  Biosajkd 
Bbooki,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    A  handaome  toL    Boyal  Sto,  with  HUuiraHons,  doth.  £1.  6t 


In  additkm  to  information  relative  to  the  Pablie  lialied,  reapeetliir  tke  ?ai««{ta,  Habita,  aifd  Ani 

Bnildinga,  Statiatica,  and  Commeree  of  the  Town,  menta  of  the  InhaMtanta  of  Urerpool  deriag  thai 

the  Vfork  eontaina  some  coriona  and  mtereating  period,  with  Yiewa  of  ita  Public  EdiAoaa. 
particolara,  which  have  never  been  prcvioualy  pub- 

A  GUIDE  TO  LYNTON  AND  PLACES  ADJACENT,  IN 

*^^    NOBTH  DEVON,  including  Bfraoombe.    By  T.  H.  Coofib.    12mo,  5  plates 
and  Map  (f  Norik  J>evon,  cloth.    Seed 

]P[ISTORT  OP  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  oontaimng  the  Origin,  Foun- 
^"^  dation,  and  History  of  that  Ancient  Borough  ;  and  an  Account  of  its  GoTem- 
ment,  Inoorporation,  Liherties,  and  Franchises ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Publio 
Buildings,  Churches,  Contents,  and  other  Beligious  Houses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  &e. 
Compiled  by  Hbnst  Mavshif,  Town  Qerk  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Edited  bj 
Chablbs  John  Paxuxb,  F.S. A.  Thick  toL,  post  4to,  pp.  466,  with  11  iUustraiionSt 
hal/bowkL    £1.1* 

A  RCHjSOLOGICAL  mine,  a  Uagaxine  in  which  wiQ  be  oomprised 
-^  the  History  of  Kent,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Hasted.  By  A.  J.  Dunoai.  8ro, 
Parts  1  to  12.    JPMished Monthly.    9deadk. 

T)UNCUMB'S  (Rev.  John)  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 

-'^  of  the  County  of  HeBSiord.  2  vols.  4to,  portraits  and  plates,  new,  in  hoards, 
£L  4t  Hertford^  1804-12 

TltialafheonhfHistaryof  the  CosntjpnUiahed.       Yolinne,  which  an  waatiag  ia  sll  the  Sobacnbcrt' 
Thia  oopj  eontaina  five  additinnal  aheeta  (the  Hon-       copiea. 
dred  of  Greftiee)  and  the  ladez  to  the  Seooiid 


John  BubhU  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


TflSTORY  OP  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  sod  the  oti» 

Temtoriei  on  the  Nortli  WesI  Ooait  of  America^  aooompained  hj  %  Geogra- 
phical View  and  M^  and  a  number  of  Prooft  and  EliutntionB  of  the  iffistorj.  6 j 
BoBSBT  GamrHOW,  LSbraritm  of  ike  DepartmmU  qf  State  of  tie  UmUed  Staleg, 
Thick  Svo,  LAsas  kap,  elotk,    St  (pub.  at  1^) 

"CTISTORY  OP  ANGLING  LITERATUBJE,  and  <m  Hatter,  ccm- 
nected  with  Fiih  and  Fishera  from  the  earliest  period,  to  which  is  added  a 
General  Bibliographj  of  Books  on  Angling.    Bj  an  Ajiqles.    Fcp.  8to,  dotik.    6e 
(nearly  veadj). 

rjHRISTMASUDE,  ita   History,  Festivities,  and  Carols.    By  WluiAX 
^    Saihdyb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  one  handsome  toL    8to,  ellustbatxd  with  20 

WfORATISQB  AVTBB  THX  DBSI0V8  OV  J.  StZPHAHOVF,  eloih.     14ff 


Ita  title  Tooches  that  OnUmMUiie  is  germane  to  Proreiisa],  are  selected  from  iramcmis  aonzeer  and 
the  time.  Mr.  Stuulya  haa  brought  together,  in  an  eomprise  many  of  the  leaa  koovn,  and  mare  irortb 
ooUto  of  tome  SOO  ^agea,  a  great  deal  of  often  knowing.  Hii  nuitcriala  are  preacnted  with  rood 
intereating  information,  bejond  the  stale  gossip  feding  uad  mastery  of  hia  theme,  and  far  exre !.cat 
aboat  "Cbristmaa  in  the  olden  time,"  and  the  taste  and  appropriateaeas  in  binding,  without  ex- 
threadbare  nudce-belieres  of  Jollity  and  geniality  treme  costliness,  the  book  ia  a  model.  Oa  il*e 
which  furnish  forth  most  books  on  the  subject  Uis  whole,  the  volume  deser? ea^  aad  diimld  antidpa&c^ 
eirols  Um^  which  include  some  ia  old  French  and  a  welcomed— 4p«tte/or. 


JUST  IMPORTEp. 
TIISTOIRE  DE  L'ARCHITECTURE  SACREE  da  qtmtri^me  .a 

"^"^  dixi^me  si^cle  dans  les  anciens  dreches  de  Gsksys,  Lausakne  et  Sioir.  Par 
J.  D.  Blayigxac,  Afchitecte.  One  toL  8to,  pp.  450,  and  37  plates,  and  a  4to  Atlas 
o£S2pl€Ue*  of  Architecture^  Sculpture,  Dreecoes,  SeUquariee,  j'e.  ^'c.    £2.  lOt 

A  TBRT  SBICABKABUI  BOOK,  ASD  WOSTH  THX  ITOnCS  OV  TSK    AWJHimC'l, 
THX  AbCHXOLOGIST,  AJfD  THB  AbTIST. 

pOPENHAGEN— THE  TRAVELLER'S   HANDBOOK   TO 

^  COPENHAGEN  and  its  Enrirons.  By  AiiOUCAKUS.  12mo,  with  large  Map 
cf  Sealand,  Flan  of  Copenhagen^  and  Viewi.    12mo,  cloth.    Si 

ANTIGUEDADES  PERU  ANAS,  par  Mjlbuho  KDrAM>o  bs  Bivibo, 
Director  del  Mneeo  Nacional  de  Lima,  y  Dr.  Juan  Diego  m  TscnrDf 
(atOhor  of  Travelt  in  Peru).    4to,  pp.  342,  wiih  woodcmU,  and  foho  Tolmne  of 

OOLOUBED  FLATES,  bdi,     £5.  5ff 

A  dcscript'on  of  remains  diseorer^  in  the  sites  tesqne fbrmiBd eharacferistic  idobin  tern cotfa  and 

of  ancieut  c.tus  and  temples  in  Pern,  thoae  objects  the  precii>as  mcials,  textile  fahrics.  feapons    f  a 

which  airegtcd  the  attention  and  excited  the  won-  rery  remote  nenod,  and  new  of  temples  and  buu^- 

der  of  the  phiiosonhic  Humboldt,  when  inresti-  injfs,  which,  for  symmetry  and  beaaty,  may  pew  r.i 

gating  the  ohysicai  features  of  that  remarkable  those  of  Greece  and  Asa  Minor  m  the  dawn  f^r 

country.     The   iUnstrative    nlates,   executed  at  civilisation,  aU  executed  with  a  spint  and  traiLiu^ 

Vienna,  from  the  drawings  of  the  Artist,  are  among  nesa  unsurpassed  by  any  work  of  the  kmd  that  i  .a* 

the  marrels  of  lithography.    They  comprise  repre-  eomc  onda  our  notice.— Xa/^rsfy  G^utU,  Jan.  3. 

aentations  of  mnmmifiod  bodiea,  prepared  in  the  18»3. 
Banner  pecnliar  to  the  PeravinnSk  vasea  of  gro» 

ESSAI  HISTORIQUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE  et  Pittoresque  sor 
les  Danses  des  Horta.  Par  B.  H.  Lavolois  ;  siuTi  d'nne  LeCtro  de  Leber,  et 
one  note  de  Depping  snr  le  mAme  snjet,  public  par  Pottier  et  Baudrj,  2  toIs,  royal  8to, 
with  Mplatee  of  DeatKe Damee  ofvariom ogee,  altomang  vignettee,  eewed, £1. 1# 

LA  ROMAINE.  ov  HISTOIRE,  LANGUE,  LITTERATURE, 
OBOOBAPHIB,  statistiqu0  dsa  Penples  de  la  Langue  d'Or,  Adrialiena,  Tal- 
laques,  et  Moldaves,  resum^i  sous  la  nom  de  Bomans.  Par  J.  A.  Yaillakt,  8  toIb,  8to 
e^Ded,  18ff. 

^OYAGES,  Bdations,  et  Memoires  originaux    pour  aepir  a  I'ffistoire   de 
^      la  Deoouverte  de  rAmeriqoe,  publies  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  Fran^ais.     Par 
H-  TEmrAXrx-CoMPAHB.   20  rols.  8to,  both  Series,  and  complete.    Sewed,  £3.  lOt 

A  ralnable  collection  of  early  voyages  and  relations  on  Soath  Anaicsi  also  tnnalatioas  of  anpaUisbei 
filpanJsh  MSS.»  pxiueipaUy  reUttiiif  ta  Old  and  Kew  liex.ioo. 


\ 
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